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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

Among  the  many  ^d  important  evils  which  have  been  the  necessary 
result  of  the  profound  revolutions  of  modern  times,  there  appears  a  good 
extremely  valuable  to  science,  and  which  will  probably  have  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  human  race, — I  mean  the  love  of  studies  having  for 
their  object  man  and  society.  The  shocks  have  been  so  rude,  that  the 
earth  has,  as  it  were,  opened  under  oiur  feet;  and  the  human  mind, 
which,  full  of  pride  and  haughtiness,  but  lately  advanced  on  a  triumphal 
car  amid  acclamations  and  cries  of  victory,  has  been  alarmed  and 
stopped  in  its  career.  Absorbed  by  an  important  thought,  overcome  by 
a  profound  reflection,  it  has  asked  itself,  <<  What  am  I?  whence  do  I 
come?  what  is  my  destination?"  Religious  questions  have  regained 
their  high  importance;  and  when  they  might  have  been  supposed  to 
have  been  scattered  by  the  breath  of  indifierence,  or  almost  annihilated 
by  the  astonishing  development  of  material  interests,  by  the  progress  of 
the  natural  and  exact  sciences,  by  the  continually  increasing  ardour  of 
political  debates, — we  have  seen  that,  so  far  from  having  been  stifled  by 
the  immense  weight  which  seemed  to  have  overwhelmed  them,  they  have 
reappeared  on  a  sudden  in  aU  their  magnitude,  in  their  gigantic  form, 
predominant  over  society,  and  reaching  from  the  heavens  to  the  abyss. 

This  disposition  of  men's  minds  naturally  drew  their  attention  to  the 
religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century;  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  ask  what  this  revolution  had  done  to  promote  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity. Unhappily,  great  mistakes  have  been  made  in  this  inquiry. 
Either  because  they  have  looked  at  the  facts  through  the  distorted  me- 
dium of  sectarian  prejudice,  or  because  they  have  only  considered  them 
superficially,  men  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  conferred  a  signal  benefit  on  the  nations  of 
Europe,  by  contributing  to  the  development  of  science,  of  the  arts,  of 
human  liberty,  and  of  every  thing  which  is  comprised  in  the  word 
civilization. 

What  do  history  and  philosophy  say  on  this  subject  ?  How  has  man, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  considered  in  a  religious,  social,  politi- 
cal, or  literary  point  of  view,  been  benefited  by  the  reform  of  the  six- 
teenth century?  Did  Europe,  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  Catholi- 
city, pursue  a  prosperous  career  ?    Did  Catholicity  impose  a  single  fetter 
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on  the  movements  of  civilization  ?  This  is  the  examination  which  I 
propose  to  make  in  this  work.  Every  age  has  its  peculiar  wants ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all  Catholic  writers  were  convinced,  that  tiie 
complete  examination  of  these  questions  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sities of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Bellarmine  and  Bossuet  have  done 
what  was  required  for  their  times ;  we  ought  to  do  the  same  for  ours. 
I  am  fuUj  aware  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  questions  I  have  adverted 
to,  and  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  elucidate  them  as 
they  deserve ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  I  promise  to  enter  on  my  task 
with  the  courage  which  is  inspired  by  a  love  of  truth ;  and  when  my 
strength  shall  be  exhausted,  I  shall  sit  down  with  tranquillity  of  mind,  in 
expectation  that  another,  more  vigorous  than  myself,  will  carry  into 
effect  so  important  an  enterprise. 


PBEFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

The  work  of  Balmes  on  the  comparative  influence  of  Protestantism 
and  Catholicity  on  European  civilization,  which  is  now  presented  to  the 
American  public,  was  written  in  Spanish,  and  won  for  the  author  among 
his  own  countrymen  a  very  high  reputation.  A  French  edition  was  pub- 
lished simultaneously  with  the  Spanish,  and  the  work  has  since  been 
translated  into  the  Italian  and  English  languages,  and  been  widely  cir^ 
culated  as  one  of  the  most  learned  productions  of  the  age,  and  most  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  exigencies  of  our  times.  When  Protestantism  could 
no  longer  maintain  its  position  in  the  field  of  theology,  compelling  its 
votaries  by  its  endless  variations  to  espouse  open  infidelity,  or  to  fall 
back  upon  the  ancient  church,  it  adopted  a  new  mode  of  defence,  in ' 
pointing  to  its  pretended  achievements  as  the  liberator  of  the  human 
mind,  the  firiend  of  civil  and  reUg^ous  fireedom,  the  patron  of  science  and 
fhe  arts;  in  a  word,  the  active  element  in  all  social  ameliorations.  This 
is  the  cherished  idea  and  boasted  argument  of  those  who  attempt  to  up- 
hold Protestantism  as  a  system.  They  claim  for  it  the  merit  of  having 
fireed  the  intellect  of  man  firom  a  degrading  bondage,  given  a  nobler  im* 
pulse  to  enterprise  and  industry,  and  sown  in  every  direction  the  seed 
of  national  and  individual  prosperity.  Looking  at  beta  superficially,  or 
through  the  distorted  medium  of  prejudice,  they  tell  us  that  the  reformeri 
of  the  I6th  centuiy  contributed  much  to  the  development  of  science  and 
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the  arts,  of  human  liberty,  and  of  every  thing  which  is  comprised  in  the 
word  civUizaiion.  To  combat  this  delusion,  so  well  calculated  to  en- 
gnare  the  minds  of  men  in  this  materialistic  and  utilitarian  age,  the 
author  imdertook  the  work,  a  translation  of  which  is  here  presented  to  the 
public.  "  What  do  history  and  philosophy  say  on  this  subject  ?  How  has 
man,' either  individually  or  collectively,  considered  in  a  religious,  social, 
poUtical,  or  literary  point  of  view,  been  benefited  by  the  reform  of  the  16th 
century?  Did  Europe,  imder  the  exclusive  influence  of  Catholicity,  pursue 
a  prosperous  career?  Did  Catholicity  impose  a  single  fetter  on  the  move- 
ments of  civilization?"  Such  is  the  important  investigation  which  the  au- 
thor proposed  to  himself,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  accomplished 
his  task  with  the  most  brilliant  success?  Possessed  of  a  penetrating 
mind,  cultivated  by  profound  study  and  adorned  with  the  most  varied 
erudition,  and  guided  by  a  fearless  love  of  truth,  he  traverses  the  whole 
Christian  era^  comparing  the  gigantic  achievements  of  Catholicity,  in 
curing  the  evils  of  mankind,  elevating  human  nature,  and  diffiising  light 
and  happiness,  with  the  results  of  which  Protestantism  may  boast;  and 
he  proves,  with  the  torch  of  history  and  philosophy  in  his  hand,  that  the 
latter,  far  from  having  exerted  any  beneficial  influence  upon  society,  has 
retarded  the  great  work  of  civilization  which  CathoUcity  commenced,  and 
which  was  advancing  so  prosperously  under  her  auspicious  guidance. 
He  does  not  say  that  nothing  has  been  done  for  civilization  by  Protest* 
imts;  but  he  asserts  and  proves  that  Protestantism  has  been  greatly  un- 
favorable, and  even  injurious  to  it 

By  thus  exposing  the  short-comings,  or  rather  evils  of  Protestantism, 
in  a  social  and  political  point  of  view,  as  Bossuet  and  others  had  exhi- 
bited them  under  the  theological  aspect,  Balmes  has  rendered  a  most  im- 
portant service  to  Catholic  literature.  He  has  supplied  the  age  with  a 
woric,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  wants,  and  which  must  command 
a  general  attention  in  the  United  States.  The  Catholic,  in  perusing  its 
pages,  will  learn  to  admire  still  more  the  glorious  character  of  the  &ith 
which  he  professes:  the  Protestant,  if  sincere,  will  open  his  eyes  to  the 
incompatibiUty  of  his  principles  with  the  happiness  of  mankind:  while 
tiie  scholar  in  general  will  find  in  it  a  vast  amount  of  information,  on  the 
most  vital  and  interesting  topics,  and  presented  in  a  style  of  eloquence 
seldom  equalled. 

"The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  author  was  a  native 
of  Spain,  and  therefore  he  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  much  that  re- 
lates more  particularly  to  that  country.     In  fact,  the  fear  that  Protestant- 
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ism  might  be  introduced  there  seems  to  have  been  the  motive  which  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  the  work.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  strong 
national  as  well  as  religious  feeling,  and  he  dreaded  its  introduction  both 
politically  and  religiously,  as  he  considered  that  it  would  be  injurious  to 
his  country  in  both  pomts  of  view.  He  thought  that  it  would  destroy 
the  national  unily,  as  it  certainly  did  in  other  countries. 

"A  very  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  that  where  he  states  the  rela- 
tions of  religion  and  political  freedom ;  shows  thait  Catholicity  is  by  no 
means  adverse  to  the  latter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  favorable  to  it ; 
and  proves  by  extracts  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  great  Catho- 
lic divines,  that  they  entertained  the  mO^t  enlightened  political  views. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  shows  that  Protestantism  was  unfavorable  to  civil 
Uberty,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  arbitrary  power  made  great  pro- 
gress in  various  countries  of  Europe  soon  after  its  appearance.  The 
reason  of  this  was,  that  the  moral  control  of  religion  being  taken  away, 
physical  restraint  became  the  more  necessary."  The  author,  on  this  sub- 
ject, naturally  expresses  a  preference  for  monarchy,  it  being  a  cherished 
inheritance  from  his  forefathers ;  but,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  princi- 
ples which  he  lays  down  as  essential  to  a  right  administration  of  civil 
affairs,  regard  the  substance  and  not  the  form  of  government;  are  as  ne- 
cessaiy  under  .a  republican  as  under  the  monarchical  system ;  and,  if 
duly  observed,  they  cannot  fail  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
This  portion  of  the  volume  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  in  this 
country,  and  ought  to  command  an  attentive  consideration. 

In  ^f  paring  this  edition  of  Ihe  work  from  the  English  translation  by 
Messrs.^anford  and  Kershaw,  care  has  been  taken  to  revise  Ihe  whole 
of  it,  to  compare  it  with  the  original  French,  and  to  correct  the  various 
errors,  particularly  the  mistakes  in  translation.  A  biographical  notice  of 
the  illustrious  writer  has  also  been  prefixed  to  the  volume,  to  give  the 
reader  an  insight  into  his  eminent  character,  and  the  valuable  services 
he  has  rendered  to  his  country  and  to  society  at  large. 

Baltimore,  November  1,  1850. 
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James  Balmes  was  bom  at  Vich,  a  small  city  in  Catalonia,  in  Spam, 
on  the  28th  of  August,  1810.  His  parents  were  poor,  but  noted  for  their 
industry  and  religion,  and  they  took  care  to  train  him  from  his  childhood 
to  habits  of  rigid  piety.  Every  morning,  after  the  holy  sacrifice  of  mass, 
his  mother  prostrate  before  an  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin, 
implored  this  illustrious  doctor  to  obtain  for  her  son  the  gifts  of  sanctity 
and  knowledge.     Her  prayers  were  not  disappointed. 

From  seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  Balmes  applied  himself  with  great 
ardor  to  the  study  of  Latin.  The  two  following  years  were  devoted  to 
a  course  of  rhetoric,  and  three  years  more  were  allotted  to  philosophy; 
a  ninth  jrear  was  occupied  with  the  prolegomena  of  theology.  Such 
was  the  order  of  studies  in  the  seminary  of  Vich.  While  thus  laboring 
to  store  his  mind  with  knowledge,  Balmes  preserved  an  irreproachable 
line  of  conduct.  Called  to  the  ecdesiastical  state,  he  submitted  readily 
to  the  strict  discipline  which  this  vocation  required,  and  he  was  seen 
nowhere  but  under  the  parental  roof,  at  the  church,  in  some  religious 
community,  or  in  the  episcopal  library.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
admitted  to  a  benefice,  the  revenue  of  which,  though  small,  enabled  him 
to  complete  his  education.  In  1826,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Cer- 
vera,  which  at  that  time  was  the  centre  of  public  instruction  in  that  part 
of  Spain.  It  numbered  four  colleges,  in  aO  of  which  an  enlightened 
piety  prevailed,  affording  the  young  Balmes  a  most  favorable  opportunity 
of  developing  his  rare  qualities.  Here,  the  frame  and  habit  of  his  mind 
were  observable  to  all,  in  his  deep  and  animated  look,  in  his  grave  and 
modest  demeanor,  and  in  his  method  of  study.  He  would  read  a  few 
pages  over  a  table,  his  head  resting  upon  his  hands ;  then,  wrapt  in  his 
mantle,  he  would  spend  a  long  time  in  reflection.  ^<  The  true  method  of 
study,*'  he  used  to  say,  "  is  to  read  little,  to  select  good  authors,  and  to 
think  much.  If  we  confined  ourselves  to  a  knowledge  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  books,  the  sciences  would  never  advance  a  step.  We  must 
learn  what  others  have  not  known.  During  my  meditations  in  the  dark, 
my  thoughts  ferment,  and  my  brain  bums  like  a  boiling  cauldron." 

Devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  cultivated  retirement  as  a 
means  of  fiicilitating  the  attainment  of  his  object     His  thirst  for  learn- 
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ing  was  so  intense,  that  it  held  him  under  absolute  sway,  and  he  found 
it  necessary  at  a  later  period  to  offer  a  systematic  resistance  to  its  ex- 
clusive demands.  Pursuing  his  favorite  method  of  study,  Balmes  re- 
mained four  years  at  the  University  of  Cervera,  reading  no  other  works 
than  the  Sum  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  commentaries  upon  it  by  Bellar- 
mine,  Suarez  and  Cajetan.  If  he  made  any  exception  from  this  rule, 
it  was  in  favor  of  Chateaubriand's  Ghiie  du  Christatdsfne.  "Every 
thing,"  said  he,  "  is  to  be  found  in  St  Thomas ;  philosophy,  religion, 
politics :  his  writings  are  an  inexhaustible  mine."  Having  thus  strength- 
ened his  mind  by  a  due  application  to  philosophical  and  theological  stu- 
dies, he  proceeded  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  knowledge  by  reading  a 
greater  variety  of  authors.  In  taking  up  a  work,  he  first  looked  at  the 
table  of  contents,  and  when  it  suggested  an  idea  or  fact  which  seemed 
to  open  before  him  a  new  path,  he  read  that  part  of  the  volume  which 
developed  this  idea  or  fact ;  the  rest  was  overlooked.  In  this  way,  he 
accumulated  a  rich  store  of  varied  erudition.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
h^  knew  by  memory  the  tabular  contents  of  an  extraordinary  number  of 
volumes;  he  had  learned  the  French  language;  he  spoke  and  wrote 
Latin  better  than  his  native  tongue,  and  had  been  admitted  successively 
to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  licentiate  in  theology.  The  virtues  of 
his  youth,  far  from  having  been  weakened  by  these  studies,  had  acquired 
greater  strength  and  maturity.  As  he  approached  the  solemn  period  of 
his  ordination,  he  became  still  more  remarkable  for  the  gravity  and  mo- 
desty of  his  deportment  He  prepared  himself  for  his  elevation  to  the 
priesthood  by  a  retreat  of  one  hundred  days.  After  his  promotion  to  the 
sacerdotal  dignity,  which  took  place  in  his  native  city,  he  returned  to 
the  University  of  Cervera,  where  he  continued  his  studies,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  assistant  professor.  Here  also  he  began  to  manifest  his 
political  views;  but,  always  with  that  discretion  and  moderation  for 
which  the  Spanish  clergy  have  been  with  few  exceptions  distinguished 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  At  that  period  Spain  was  agitated  by  two 
conflicting  parties,  that  of  Maria  Christina  and  the  other  of  Don  Carlos. 
Balmes  avoided  all  questions  which  were  rather  calculated  to  encourage 
the  spirit  of  faction  than  promote  the  general  interest  of  the  country. 
In  1835  he  evinced  this  circumspection  in  a  remarkable  degree,  -when 
the  doctorate  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  required  .him  to  de- 
liver an  address  in  honor  of  the  reigning  monarch.  Maria  Christina  was 
then  the  queen  regent,  and  civil  war  was  about  to  commence  in  the 
mountains  of  Catalonia ;  but  Balmes  performed  his  task  without  allusion 
to  politics,  and  without  offending  the  adherents  of  either  party. 

After  two  years  of  study  at  Cervera,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
theology  and  law,  our  author  returned  to  Vich,  where  he  determined  to 
spend  four  years  more  in  retirement,  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  his 
character  and  knowledge.    In  this  solitude,  he  devoted  himself  to  his^ 
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tory,  poetry  and  politics,  but  principally  to  mathematics,  of  which  he  ob- 
tained a  professorship  in  1837.  During  all  these  literary  labors,  Balmes 
was  actuated  by  a  lively  faith,  and  a  sincere,  unassuming  piety.  Religious 
meditation,  intermingled  with  scientific  reflections,  was  the  constant  oc- 
cupation of  his  mind;  he  did  not  neglect,  howerer,  the  exterior  prac- 
tices of  devotion.  Besides  the  celebration  of  the  holy  sacrifice,  he  fire- 
quently  visited  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  paid  his  homage  to  the  B. 
Virgin  in  some  solitary  chapel.  The  Following  of  Christy  the  Sum  of 
die  angelic  doctor,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  always  in  his  hands, 
and  he  took  pleasure  in  reading  the  ascetic  writers  of  his  own  country. 
In  this  way  did  he  prepare  himself,  until  the  age  of  thirty,  to  become 
one  of  the  most  solid  and  gifted  minds  of  our  lime,  and  to  act  the  im- 
portant part  to  which  he  was  called  by  Divine  Providence. 

The  first  literary  effort  of  Bahnes  before  the  public,  was  a  prize  essay 
which  he  wrote  on  clerical  celibacy.  This  was  soon  followed  by  another 
production  of  his  pen,  entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Property  of  the 
Clergy,  in  a  social,  political,  and  commercial  point  of  view,"  which  wak 
elicited  by  the  clamoring  of  the  revolutionary  army  under  Espsartero  for 
the  spoliation  of  the  clergy.  The  learning,  philosophy  and  eloquence 
of  the  writer  in  this  work,  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  in  the  country.  Some  months  after,  he 
published  his  "  Political  Considerations  on  the  Condition  of  Spain,"  in 
which  he  had  the  courage  to  defend  the  rights  of  both  parties  in  the 
country,  and  to  suggest  means  of  a  conciliatory  nature  for  restoring  pub- 
lic order  and  tranquillity. 

Amidst  these  political  efforts,  Balmes  did  not  lay  aside  his  peculiar 
functions  as  a  minister  of  Gk)d.  The  edification  of  the  &ithfiil,  the  reli- 
gious ins^ction  of  youth,  and  the  defence  of  the  faith  against  the 
assaults  of  heresy  and  rationalism,  were  constant  objects  of  his  atten- 
tion. During  the  same  year,  1840,  he  translated  smd  published  the 
**  Maxims  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales  for  every  day  in  the  year ;"  he  also 
composed  a  species  of  catechism  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons, 
which  was  very  extensively  circulated.  At  the  same  time  he  undertook 
the  preparation  of  the  present  work,  in  order  to  counteract  tibe  pernicious 
influence  exerted  among  his  countrymen  by  Guizot's  lectures  on  Euro- 
pean civilization,  and  to  neutralize  the  facilities  offered  under  the  regime 
of  Espartero  for  the  success  of  a  Protestant  Propagandism  in  Spain. 
The  occasion  and  object  of  this  work  rendered  it  expedient  that  it  should 
be  published  simultaneously  in  Spanish  and  in  French,  and  with  this 
view  our  author  visited  France,  and  afterwards,  to  extend  his  observa- 
tions, passed  into  England. 

On  his  return  to  Barcelona,  towards  the  close  of  1842,  Balmes  became 
a  collaborator  in  the  editing  of  the  Civilizacionj  a  monthly  periodical 
of  great  merit,  devoted  to  literary  reviews,  and  to  solid  instruction  on 
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the  current  topics  of  the  day.  His  connection  with  this  work  lasted 
only  eighteen  months.  He  then  commenced  a  review  of  his  own,  enti- 
tled the  Sociedady  a  philosophical,  political,  and  religious  journal,  which 
acquired  a  great  reputation  during  the  one  year  of  its  existence.  Driven 
soon  after  into  retirement  by  the  disturbances  of  the  times,  Balmes  com- 
posed another  philosophical  work.  El  OriteriOj  which  is  a  course  of 
logic  adapted  to  €very  capacity. 

From  the  national  uprising  that  overthrew  the  government  of  Espartero, 
there  arose  a  general  feeling  of  patriotic  independence,  which  called  for 
the  cessation  of  civil  strife,  and  the  harmonizing  of  the  two  parties  that 
divided  the  nation.  Many  of  the  adherents  of  Maria  Christina,  who 
were  the  nobility  and  the  bourgeoisie,  recognized  the  excesses  of  the 
revolutionary  faction  which  they  had  called  to  their  aid,  while  the  Carlists 
were  not  all  in  favor  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  numbered  an  imposing 
majority  among  the  lower  classes.  AU  these  men  of  wise  and  moderate 
views  longed  to  see  a  remedy  applied  to  the  woimds  of  their  afflicted 
country ;  and  with  one  accord  they  turned  their  eyes  upon  Balmes,  as  the 
only  individual  capable  of  conducting  this  important  affiiir.  He  had 
already,  in  his  Political  ConsiderationSy  indicated  the  principal  idea  of 
his  policy  for  putting  an  end  to  the  national  evils;  it  was  a  matrimonial 
alliance  between  the  Queen  and  the  son  of  Don  Carlos.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  commenced  in  February,  1844,  a  new  journal,  entitled 
Pensamdento  de  la  •ATaoan,  the  object  of  which  was  to  denounce  the 
revolutionary  spirit  as  the  enemy  of  all  just  and  peaceful  government, 
and  to  inspire  the  Spanish  people  with  a  proper  reverence  for  the  re- 
ligious, social  and  political  inheritance  received  from  their  ancestors,  and 
with  a  due  respect  for  the  reasonable  ameliorations  of  the  age.  In  this 
spirit  the  difRsrent  questions  of  the  day  were  discussed  with  energy  and 
calmness,  and  especially  the  project  of  an  alliance  between  the  Queen 
and  the  son  of  Don  Carlos,  which  Balmes  considered  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. This  measure,  such  as  he  proposed  it,  was,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  his  biographer,  "the  reconciliation  of  the  past  and  the  future, 
of  authority  and  liberty,  of  monarchy  and  representative  government." 
Such  was  the  patriotism,  dignity  and  force,  with  which  our  author  con- 
ducted his  hebdomadal,  that  it  won  the  esteem  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  among  the  Caiiists,  while  it  also  acquired  favor 
among  an  immense  niraiber  in  the  opposite  party.  To  support  its  views, 
a  daily  journal,  the  CancUiadorj  was  started  by  a  body  of  young  but 
fervid  and  brilliant  writers,  and  nothing  it  would  seem  v«ras  wanting  to 
insure  a  triumph  for  the  fHends  of  Spain.  Prudence,  energy,  modera- 
tion, reason  and  eloquence,  with  a  majority  of  the  people  on  their  side, 
deserved  and  should  have  commanded  success;  but  they  could  not  pre- 
vail against  diplomatic  influence  and  court  intrigue.  Balmes  learned 
with  equal  surprise  and  affliction,  in  tiie  retirement  of  his  native  moun- 
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tains,  that  the  government  had  resolved  to  offer  the  Queen  in  marriage  to 
the  infant  Don  Francisco,  and  the  infanta  to  the  Duke  of  Montpensier. 
This  was  a  severe  stroke  to  the  sincere  and  ardent  patriotism  of  Bahnes. 
He  might  have  resisted  this  policy  with  the  power  and  eloquence  of  his 
pen,  but  he  preferred  a  silent  resignation  to  the  heat  of  political  strife, 
and  the  Pensamiento  de  la  Jfaciony  although  a  lucrative  publication,  was 
discontinued  on  the  31st  of  December,  1846. 

During  that  same  year,  our  author  collected  into  one  volume  his  va- 
rious essays  on  politics,  as  weU  for  his  own  vindication  as  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  sound  instruction  on  the  condition  of  Spain.  The  following 
year  he  completed  his  "  Elementary  course  of  Philosophy.*'  But  his 
physical  strength  was  not  equal  to  these  arduous  labors.  To  re-establish 
in  some  degree  his  declining  health,  he  travelled  in  Spain  and  France, 
and  remained  several  weeks  in  Paris.  The  intellectual  and  moral  cor- 
ruption which  was  gnawing  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  French  nation,  and 
threatened  all  Europe  with  its  infection,  filled  him  with  increased  anxiety. 
He  predicted  the  dissolution  of  society,  and  a  return  to  barbarism,  unless 
things  would  take  some  unexpected  turn  through  the  special  interposition 
of  Providence.  This  last  hope  was  the  only  resource  left,  in  his  opinion, 
for  the  salvation  of  society  and  civilization,  and  he  exulted  when  he  be- 
held Pius  IX  opening  a  new  career  for  Italy,  and  consecrating  the  aspi- 
rations and  movements  of  all  who  advocated  legitimate  reform  and  ra- 
tional liberty.  The  political  ameliorations,  however,  of  the  sovereign 
Pontiff  appeared  to  the  opponents  of  liberalism  in  Spain,  at  variance 
with  the  great  opposition  which  Balmes  had  always  exhibited  to  the  rev- 
olutionary spirit.  Hence,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  pay  the  just 
tribute  of  his  admiration  to  the  illustrious  individual  who  sat  in  the  chair 
of  Peter,  and  to  proclaim  the  eminent  virtues  of  the  prince  and  the 
pontiff.  This  he  did  with  surpassing  eloquence,  in  a  brochure  entitled 
Pius  IXy  the  brilliant  style  of  which  is  only  equalled  by  its  wisdom  of 
thought.  In  this  work,  he  sketches  with  graphic  pen,  the  acts  of  the 
papal  policy,  showing  that  the  holy  see  is  the  best  guide  of  men  in  the 
path  of  liberty  and  progress,  that  Pius  IX  shows  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  evils  that  afflict  society,  and  possesses  all  the  energy  and  firmness 
necessary  to  apply  their  proper  remedy.  Balmes  was  full  of  hope  for  the 
future,  in  contemplating  the  course  of  the  great  head  of  the  church,  and 
he  cherished  this  hope  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  His  essay  on  the 
policy  of  Pius  IX  was  the  last  production  of  his  pen.  His  career  in  lit- 
erature was  brief,  but  brilliant  and  effective.  Eight  years  only  had  elapsed 
since  his  appearance  as  a  writer,  and  he  had  labored  with  eminent  suc- 
cess in  every  department  of  knowledge.  The  learned  divine,  the  pro- 
found philosopher,  the  enlightened  publicist,  he  has  stamped  upon  his 
age  the  impress  of  his  genius,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  rich  legacy 
in  his  immortal  works.     In  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  intellectual  point 
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of  view,  bis  merit  may  be  simmied  up  in  tbose  words  of  Wisdom : 
<<  Being  made  perfect  in  a  short  space,  he  fulfilled  a  long  time."  chap,  iv, 

This  distmguished  ecclesiastic,  the  boast  of  the  Spanish  clergy  and 
the  Catalan  people,  died  at  Vich,  his  native  city,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1848,  in  the  same  spirit  of  lively  faith  and  fervent  piety  which  had  al- 
ways marked  his  life.  His  funeral  took  place  on  the  11th,  with  all  the 
pomp  that  could  be  furnished  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
The  municipality  decreed  that  one  of  the  public  places  should  be  named 
after  him. 

Balmes  was  little  below  the  middle  height,  and  of  weak  and  slender 
frame.  But  the  appearance  of  feeble  health  which  he  exhibited,  was 
combatted  by  the  animation  of  his  looks.  His  forehead  and  lips  bore  the 
impress  of  energy,  which  was  to  be  seen  also  in  his  eyes,  black,  deep- 
set,  and  of  unusual  brightness.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
a  mixture  of  vivacity,  openness,  melancholy  and  strength  of  mind.  A 
careful  observer  of  all  his  sacerdotal  duties,  he  found  in  the  practices  of 
piety,  the  vigor  which  he  displayed  in  his  intellectual  labors.  The  dis- 
tribution of  his  time  was  extremely  methodical,  and  his  pleasures  con- 
sisted only  in  the  society  of  his  friends.  To  the  prospect  of  temporal 
honors  and  the  favor  of  tlie  great,  he  was  insensible ;  neither  did  he  seek 
after  ecclesiastical  dignities  or  literary  distinctions.  His  aim  was  the 
difiusion  of  truth,  not  the  acquisition  of  a  great  reputation.  These  quali- 
ties, however,  with  his  eminent  talents,  varied  erudition,  and  invaluable 
writings,  have  won  for  him  a  universal  fame. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

NAME  AND  NATURE  OP  PROTESTANTISM, 

There  is  a  £ict  in  e^stenoe  amone  civilized  nations,  very  important  on 
aooonnt  of  the  nature  of  the  things  whidi  it  affeots — a  fact  of  transcendent  im- 
portanee^  on  account  of  the  nnmber,  Tariety,  and  consecmence  of  its  influences 
< — a  fact  extremely  interesting,  because  it  is  connected  with  the  principal  events 
of  modem  history.    This  fact  is  P^testantism. 

Like  a  clap  of  thunder,  it  attracted  at  once  the  attention  of  all  Europe;  on 
one  side  it  i^read  alarm,  and  on  the  other  excited  the  most  lively  sympathy :  it 
grew  so  rapidly,  that  its  adversaries  had  not  time  to  strangle  it  in  its  mdle. 
Scarcely  had  it  begun  to  exist,  and  already  all  hope  <^  stopping,  or  even  re- 
straining it,  was  gone;  when,  emboldened  by  beinff  treated  m&  respect  and 
consideration,  it  became  every  day  more  daring;  u  exasperated  by  rigour,  it 
openly  resisted  measures  of  coercion,  or  redoubled  and  concentarated  its  forces, 
to  mike  more  vigorous  attacks.  Discussions,  the  profound  investigations  and 
scientific  methods  which  were  used  in  combating  it,  contributed  to  develope  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  served  as  vehicles  to  propagate  its  ideas. 

Bv  creating  new  and  prevailing  interests,  it  made  itself  powerful  protectors; 
by  throwing  all  the  passions  into  a  state  of  fury,  it  aroused  them  in  its  favor. 
It  availed  itself,  by  turns,  of  stratagem,  force,  seduclaon,  or  violence,  according 
to  the  exigendes  of  times  and  drcumstances.  It  attempted  to  make  its  way  in 
all  directions;  either  destroying  impediments,  or  taking  advantage  of  them,  if 
they  were  capable  of  being  turned  to  account. 

When  introduced  into  a  counlay,  it  never  rested  until  it  had  obtained  guaran- 
tees for  its  continned  existence;  and  it  succeeded  in  doing  so  everywhere.  After 
having  obtained  vast  establishments  in  Europe — ^which  it  still  retains — it  was 
transported  into  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  infused  into  the  veins  ci  simple 
and  unsuspecting  nations. 

In  order  to  appreciate  a  fact  at  its  just  value,  to  embrace  it  in  aU  its  relik 
tibcms,  and  to  distinguish  properly  between  them,  it  is  neceaniry  to  examine 
whether  the  constituting  principle  of  the  &ot  can  be  ascertained,  or  at  least 
whether  we  can  observe  in  its  appearance  any  characteristic  trait  capable  of 
revealing  its  inward  nature.  This  examination  is  veiy  difficult  when  we  have 
to  do  with  a  &ct  of  the  kind  and  importance  of  that  which  now  occupies  our 
attention.  In  matters  of  this  sort,  numbers  of  opinions  accumulate  in  tilie 
course  of  time,  in  &vor  of  aU  which  arguments  have  been  soudit.  The  in* 
quirer,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  and  such  various  objects,  is  per^exed,  discon» 
eerted,  and  confounded;  and  if  he  wish  to  place  himself  in  a  more  advantageous 
point  of  view,  he  finds  the  ground  so  covered  with  fragments,  that  he  cannot 
make  his  way  without  risk  ^  losing  himself  at  every  step. 

4  ^^  0  n 
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26  PBOTESTANTISM  OOMPABED  WITH  OATHOUOITT. 

The  first  fflanoe  which  we  give  to  Protestantismy  whether  we  ooiudder  its 
aotaal  condition^  or  whether  we  regard  the  various  phases  of  its  history,  shows 
us  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  thing^coustant  in  it,  any  thing  which  can 
be  assigned  as  its  constituent  character.  Uncertain  in  its  opinions,  it  modifies 
tiiem  continually,  and  changes  them  in  a  thousand  ways,  vague  in  its  ten- 
dencies, and  fluctuating  in  its  desires,  it  attempts  every  form,  and  essays  every 
road.  It  can  never  attain  to  a  well-defined  existence;  and  we  see  it  eveiy 
moment  ^iter  new  paths,  to  lose  itself  in  new  labvrinths. 

Catholic  controversialists  have  pursued  and  assailed  it  in  every  way;  ask  them 
what  has  been  the  result?  They  will  tell  you  that  they  had  to  contend  with  a 
new  Proteus,  which  always  escaped  the  f&tal  blow  by  changing  its  form.  If 
you  wish  to  assail  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  you  do  not  know  where  to 
direct  your  attacks,  for  they  are  unknown  to  you,  and  even  to  itself.  On  this 
side  it  is  invulnerable,  because  it  has  no  tangible  body.  Thus,  no  more  power- 
ful argument  has  ever  been  urged,  than  that  of  the  immortal  Bishop  of  Meauz 
"—viz.  ^'  You  change;  and  that  which  changes  is  not  the  trutL'^  An  argument 
much  feared  by  Protestantism,  and  with  justice;  because  all  the  various  forms 
which  are  assumed  to  e^ade  its  force,  only  serve  to  stren^en  it.  How  just 
is  the  expression  of  that  ^eat  man  I  At  the  very  title  of  nis  book,  Plrotestant- 
iam  must  tremble :  The  History  of  the  Variations !  A  history  of  variations 
must  be  a  history  of  error.     (See  note  at  the  end  of  the  vol.) 

These  unceasing  changes,  which  we  ought  not  to  be  surpnsed  at  finding  in 
Protestantism,  bemuse  mey  essentially  beloi^  to  it,  show  us  that  it  is  not  in 
possession  of  the  truth;  they  show  us  also,  that  its  moving  principle  is  not  a 
principle  of  life,  but  an  element  of  dissolution.  It  has  been  called  upon,  imd 
9p  to  this  time  in  vain,  to  fix  itself,  and  to  present  a  compact  and  uniform 
body.  How  can  that  be  fixed,  which  is,  by  its  nature,  kept  floating  about  in 
the  airf  How  can  a  solid  body  be  formed  of  an  element,  the  essential  ten- 
dency of  which  is  towards  an  incessant  division  of  particles,  by  diminishing 
their  reciprocal  affinity,  and  increasing  their  repellent  force? 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  I  speak  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  &ith,  whether  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  human  reason  alone,  or 
as  an  individual  imroiration  from  heaven. 

If  there  be  any  tiling  constant  in  Protestantism,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  sub- 
stitution of  private  ju<§ment  for  public  and  lawful  authority.  This  is  always 
found  in  union  with  it,  and  is,  properly  speaking,  its  fundamental  principle :  it 
is  the  only  noint  <^  contact  among  the  various  Protestant  sects, — ^the  basb  of 
their  mutual  resemblance.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  exists,  for  t^e  most 
part,  unintentionally,  imd  sometimes  against  their  express  wishes. 

However  lamentable  and  disastrous  this  principle  may  be,  if  the  coryph»i  of 
Ph)testantism  had  made  it  their  rallying  point,  and  had  constantly  acted  up  to 
it  in  theory  and  practice,  they  would  have  been  consbtent  in  enror.  When 
men  saw  them  cast  into  one  abyss  after  another,  they  would  have  recognised  a 
system,-— &lse  undoubtedly;  but^  at  any  rate,  a  system.  As  it  is,  it  has  not 
been  even  that:  if  you  examine  the  words  and  the  acts  of  the  first  Beformers, 
you  will  find  that  they  made  use  of  this  principle  as  a  means  of  resisting  the 
authority  which  controlled  them,  but  that  they  never  dreamed  of  establishing 
it  permanently;  that  if  they  labored  to  upset  lawM  authority,  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  usurping  the  command  themselves;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  fol* 
lowed,  in  this  respect^  the  example  of  revolutionists  of  all  kinds,  oi  all  a^s, 
and  of  all  countries.  Everybody  knows  how  fax  Luther  carried  his  fanatical 
intolerance;  he  who  could  not  bear  the  slightest  contradiction,  either  from  his 
own  disciples  or  anybody  else,  without  giving  way  to  the  most  senseless  fits  of 
passion,  and  the  most  unworUiy  outraged.  Henry  VJULL.  of  England,  who 
founded  there  what  is  called  the  liberty  of  thinking,  sent  to  the  scfSold  those 
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wbo  did  not  think  as  he  did;  and  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  Calyin  that  Ser- 
Tetos  was  bnrnt  aliye  at  Geneva. 

I  insist  npon  ^oIb  pointy  beoanse  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  importance. 
Men  are  but  too  much  inclined  to  pride;  and  if  they  heard  it  constantly 
repeated^  without  contradiction,  that  me  innovators  of  the  sixteenth  centoir 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  thonght,  a  secret  interest  mi^t  be  excited  in  theur 
fiivor;  their  violent  declamations  might  be  regarded  as  the  expressions  of  a 
ffeneroos  movement^  and  their  efforts  as  a  noble  attempt  to  assert  the  rights  of 
intellectual  freedom.  Let  it  be  known,  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  if  these  men 
proclaimed  the  principle  of  free  examination,  it  was  fdr  the  purpose  of  making  ^ 
use  of  it  against  legitmiate  authority;  but  that  they  attempted,  as  soon  as  they 
could,  to  impose  i|pon  others  the  voke  of  their  own  opinions.  Their  constant 
endeavour  was,  to  destroy  the  authority  which  came  from  God,  in  order  to  esta- 
lish  their  own  upon  its  ruins.  It  is  a  painful  necessity  to  be  obliged  to  give 
proofs  of  this  assertion;  not  because  they  are  difficult  to  find,  but  because  one 
cannot  adduce  the  most  incontestable  of  them  without  calling  to  mind  words 
and  deeds  which  not  only  cover  with  disgrace  the  founders  of  Protestantism, 
but  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  mentioned  without  a  blush  on  the 
cheek,  or  written  without  a  stain  upon  the  paper.  (2) 

Protestantism,  when  viewed  in  a  mass,  appears  only  a  shapeless  collection  of 
innumerable  sects,  all  opposed  to  each  other,  and  agreeinffonly  in  one  point, 
viz.  in  protesting  against  the  authority  (d  the  Church.  We  only  find  among 
them  particular  and  exclusive  names,  commonly  taken  from  the  names  of  their 
founders;  in  vain  have  they  made  a  thousand  efforts  to  give  themselves  a  gene- 
ral name  expressive  of  a  positive  idea;  they  are  still  ^ed  after  the  manner 
of  philosophical  sects.  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Zuinglians,  Anglicans,  Socinians, 
Arminians,  Anabaptists,  all  these  names,  of  which  I  could  furnish  an  endless 
host,  only  serve  to  exhibit  the  narrowness  of  the  circle  in  which  these  secte  are 
enclosed;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  pronounce  them,  to  show  that  they  con* 
tain  nothing  universal,  nothing  ^reat. 

Everybody  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  Christian  religion  must  be  convinced 
by  this  &ct  alone,  that  these  sects  are  not  truly  Christian.  But  what  occurred 
when  Protestantism  attempted  to  take  a  general  name,  is  singularly  remarkable. 
If  you  examine  its  history,  you  will  see  that  all  the  names  which  it  attempted 
to  give  itself  fuled,  if  they  contained  any  positive  idea,  or  any  mark  of  Chris- 
tianity; but  that  it  adopt^  a  name  taken  oy  chance  at  the  Diet  of  Spires;  a 
name  which  carries  with  it  its  own  condemnation,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
origin,  to  the  spirit,  to  the  maxims,  to  the  entire  history  of  the  Christian  reli- 

fion;  a  name  which  does  not  express  that  unity — ^that  union  which  is  insepara- 
ly  connected  with  the  Christian  name;  a  name  which  is  peculiarly  becoming 
to  it,  which  all  the  world  gives  to  it  by  acclamation,  which  is  truly  its  own- 
vis.  JF)ro(egtaaUum,  (3) 

Within  the  vast  limits  marked  out  by  this  name,  there  is  room  for  every 
error  and  for  every  sect.  You  may  deny  with  the  Lutherans  the  liberty  ca 
man,  or  renew  with  the  Arminians  the  errors  of  Pelagius.  You  may  admit 
with  some  that  real  presence,  which  you  are  free  to  reject  with  the  Calvinists 
and  Zuinglians;  you  may  join  with  the  Socinians  in  denying  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Chnst;  you  may  attach  yourself  to  Episcopalians,  to  Puritans,  or,  if  you 
please,  to  the  extravagances  of  the  Quakers;  it  is  of  no  consequence,  for  you 
always  remain  a  Protestant,  for  you  protest  against  the  authority  of  the 
Church;  your  field  is  so  extensive,  that  you  can  hardly  escape  frmn  i^  however 
great  may  be  vour  wanderings;  it  contains  all  the  vast  extent  that  we  behold  on 
coming  forth  from  the  gates  of  the  Holy  City.  (4) 
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CHAPTER  n. 

CAUSES  OP  PROTESTANTISM. 

What^  dien,  were  the  oaufles  of  the  appearance  of  Protei^tantism  in  Enrope, 
of  its  deyelopment^  and  of  its  saooessr  This  is  a  question  well  worthy  of 
being  examined  to  the  bottom^  beoanse  it  will  lead  ns  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  this  great  eyil,  and  will  put  ns  in  a  condition  to  form  the  best  idea  of  um 
phenomenon^  so  offcen  but  so  imperfectly  described. 

It  would  be  nnreasonable  to  look  for  the  causes  of  an  event  of  this  nature 
«nd  importance,  in  circumstuices  either  trivial  in  themselves,  or  circumscribed 
by  places  and  events  of  a  limited  kind.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  vast 
results  can  be  produced  by  trifling  causes;  and  if  it  be  true  that  great  events 
sometimes  have  their  commencement  in  little  ones,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
commencing  point  is  not  the  cause;  and  that  to  be  the  commencement  of  a 
thing,  and  to  be  its  real  cause,  are  expressions  of  a  widely  different  meaning.  A 
spark  produces  a  dreadful  conflagration,  but  it  is  because  it  falls  upon  a  heap  of 
inflammable  materials.  That  which  is  general  must  have  general  causes;  and 
that  which  is  lasting  and  deeply  rooted  must  have  lasting  and  profound  causes. 

This  law  is  true  fdike  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  order;  but  its  appliei^ 
tions  cannot  be  perceived  without  great  difllculty,  especially  in  the  moral  order, 
where  Uiings  of  great  imp<»rtance  are  sometimes  clothed  in  a  mean  exterior; 
where  each  effect  is  found  allied  with  so  many  causes  at  once,  connected  with 
them  by  ties  so  delicate,  that,  possibly,  ihe  most  attentive  and  piercing  eye  may 
miss  altogether,  or  regard  as  a  trifle,  that  which  perhaps  has  produced  very 
great  results :  trifling  ^ngs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  frequently  so  covered  wim 
glitter,  tinsel,  and  parade,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  be  deceived  by  them.  We  are 
always  too  much  inclined  to  judge  by  appearances. 

It  will  appear  from  these  principles,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  great 
importance  to  the  rivahry  excited  by  the  preaching  of  indulgences,  or  to  the 
excesses  which  may  have  been  committed  by  some  inferiors  in  this  matter; 
these  things  may  have  been  an  occasion,  a  pretext,  a  signal  to  commence  the 
contest,  but  they  were  of  too  litde  importance  in  themselves  to  put  the  world 
in  flames.  There  would  be,  perhi^  more  apparent  plausibility  in  seeking  for 
the  causes  of  Protestantism  in  the  characters  and  positions  of  the  first  reformers; 
but  this  also  would  be  unsatisfiictory. 

People  lay  great  stress  on  the  violence  and  fdry  of  the  writings  and  speeches 
of  Luther,  and  show  how  apt  this  savage  eloquence  was  to  inflame  men's  minds, 
and  drag  them  into  l^e  new  errors  by  the  deadly  hatred  agiunst  Home  with 
which  it  inspired  them.  Too  much  stress  also  is  laid  on  the  sophistical  art,  the 
order  and  elegance  of  the  style  of  Oalvin;  qualities  which  served  to  give  an 
appearance  of  regularity  to  uie  shapeless  mass  of  new  errors,  and  make  them 
more  acceptable  to  men  of  ^ood  taste.  The  talents  and  other  qualities  of  the 
various  innovators  are  described  in  the  same  way  with  more  or  less  truth. 

I  will  not  deny  to  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  omer  founders  of  Protestantism, 
the  titles  on  which  their  sad  celebrity  is  founded;  but  I  venture  to  assert  that 
we  cannot  attribute  to  their  personal  qualities  the  principal  influence  upon  the 
development  of  this  evil,  without  piupably  mistaking  and  underrating  the  im- 
portance of  the  evil  itself,  and  forgetting  the  instructions  of  universal  history. 

If  we  examine  these  men  with  impartiality,  we  shall  find  that  their  qualities 
were  not  greater  than  those  of  other  sectarian  leaders,  if  so  great.  Their 
talents,  their  learning,  and  their  knowledge,  have  passed  through  the  crucible 
of  criticism,  and  there  is,  even  among  Protestants,  no  well-instructed  and  im- 
partial person  who  does  not  now  consider  the  extravagant  eulogums  which  have 
been  lavished  upon  them,  as  the  exaggerations  of  party.    They  are  ckssed 
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among  the  number  of  those  turbulent  men  who  are  well  fitted  to  excite  revolu* 
tions;  bat  the  history  of  aU  times  and  oountrieSi  and  the  ezperienoe  of  every 
day^  teach  that  men  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon,  and  that  they  arise  every- 
where when  a  sad  combination  of  events  affords  them  a  fit  opportunity. 

When  causes  more  in  proportion  to  Protestantism^  by  their  extent  and  im- 
portance,  are  sought  for^  two  are  commonly  pointed  out :  the  necessity  of  reform^ 
and  the  s^mt  <^  liberty.  <<  There  were  numerous  abuses^''  says  one  pari^; 
'^  legitimate  reform  was  neglected :  this  negligence  produced  revolution/'  <'  The 
human  intellect  was  in  fetters/'  says  another;  '^  the  mind  longed  to  break  its 
chains;  Protestantism  was  only  a  ^rand  effort  for  the  freedom  of  human  thought, 
a  great  movement  towards  liberatmg  the  human  mind.''  It  is  true,  that  these 
two  opinions  point  out  causes  of  great  importance  and  of  wide  extent:  both  are 
well  adapted  to  make  partisans.  The  one,  by  establishing  the  necessity  of 
reform,  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  censure  of  neglected  laws  and  relaxed  morals; 
this  theme  always  finds  sympathy  in  the  heart  of  man, — indulgent  towards  its 
own  defects,  but  stem  and  inexorable  towards  the  &ults  <^  others.  With 
respect  to  the  other  opinion,  which  raises  the  cry  of  the  movement  of  religious 
liberty  and  the  fireedom  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  sure  to  be  widely  adopted : 
there  are  always  a  thousand  echoes  to  a  cry  which  fiatters  our  pride. 

I  do  not  denv  that  a  reform  was  necessary;  to  be  convinced  of  this,  I  need 
only  elaoce  at  history,  and  listen  to  the  complaints  of  several  great  men,  justly 
i^urded  by  the  Church  as  among  the  most  cherished  of  her  sons.  I  read  in 
ihe  first  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Council 
was  the  reform  of  the  Christian  der;^  and  people;  I  leam  from  the  mouth  of 
Pius  lY.,  when  confirming  the  said  Council,  that  one- of  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  assembled,  was  the  correction  of  morals,  and  the  re-establishment  of  dis- 
cipline. Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  am  not  inclined  to  give  to  abuses  so  much 
iidluence  as  has  been  attributed  to  them.  I  must  also  say,  that  it  appears  to 
me  that  we  give  a  very  bad  solution  of  the  question,  when,  to  show  the  real 
cause  of  the  evil,  we  insist  on  the  fatal  results  produced  by  these  abuses.  These 
words  also,  '*  a  new  movement  of  liberty,"  appear  to  me  altogether  insufficient. 
I  shall  say,  then,  with  fireedom,  in  spite  of  my  respect  for  those  who  entertain 
the  first  opinion^  and  my  esteem  for  the  talents  oi  those  who  refer  all  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  that  I  cannot  find  in  either  that  analysis,  at  once  philosophical 
and  historical,  which,  without  wandering  from  the  ground  of  history,  examines 
&ctB,  dears  them  up,  shows  their  inward  nature,  their  relations  and  connections. 

If  men  have  wandered  so  miuh  in  the  definition  and  explanation  of  Protest- 
antism, it  is  because  thev  have  not  sufficientihr  observed  that  it  is  not  only  a  &ct 
eommon  to  all  ages  of  the  hist<»7  of  ^  Cnurch,  but  that  its  importance  aoA 
its  particular  characteristics  are  owing  to  the  epoch  when  it  arose.  This  simple 
oonsideratbn,  founded  on  the  constant  testimony  of  history,  clears  up  every 
tiling;  we  have  no  longer  to  seek  in  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  for  any 
thing  singular  or  extraordmary;  all  its  characteristics  mrove  that  it  was  bom  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century.  I  shall  devetope  these  ideas,  not  bv 
fimcifnl  reasonings  or  gratuitous  suppositions,  but  by  adducing  facia  which 
nobody  can  deny. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  principle  of  submission  to  authority  in  matters  of 
fiuth  has  alwavs  encountered  a  vigorous  resistance  in  the  human  mind.  .  I  shall 
not  noint  out  here  the  causes  of  this  resistance;  I  propose  to  do  so  in  the  course 
of  this  work;  I  shall  content  myself  at  present  with  stating  this  &ct,  and 
reminding  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  call  it  in  question^  that  the  history  <rf 
the  Church  has  always  been  accompanied  by  the  history  of  heresies.  This 
fact  has  presented  different  phases  according  to  the  changes  of  time  and  place. 
Sometimes  making  a  rude  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  sometimes 
combining  the  dootwes  q£  Jesus  Christ  with  the  dreams  of  the  East,  or  cor- 
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nipting  the  purity  of  fiuth  by  the  subtilties  and  ohicaneries  of  GreoiaQ  sophistry; 
this  f^t  presents  ns  with  as  many  different  aspects  as  there  are  conditions  of 
the  mind  of  man.  Bat  we  always  find  in  it  two  general  characteristics,  Which 
dearly  show  that  it  has  always  had  the  same  origin,  notwithstanding  the  yaria* 
don  m  its  object  and  in  the  nature  of  its  results:  these  two  characteristics 
are,  hatred  of  the  authoritjr  of  the  Church,  and  the  spirit  of  sect. 

In  all  ages  sects  haye  arisen,  opposing  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  esta- 
blishing as  dogmas  the  errors  of  their  founders :  it  was  natural  for  the  same 
thing  to  happen  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Now,  if  that  age  had  been  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  it  seems  to  me,  looking  at  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  that  we  should  have  had  to  answer  tiiis  yery  difficult  question,  How  is  it 
possible  that  no  sect  appeared  in  that  age?  I  say,  then,  error  haying  once 
arisen  in  the  sixteenth  century,  no  matter  what  may  haye  been  its  origin,  occi^ 
sion,  and  pretext — a  certain  number  of  followers  haying  assembled  around  its 
banner — ^Protestantism  forthwith  presents  itself  before  me  in  ail  its  extent,  with 
its  transcendent  importance,  its  diyisions,  and  subdiyisions;  I  see  it,  with  bold* 
ness  and  energy,  makinff  a  general  attack  on  all  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
taught  and  obseryed  b^  me  Church.  In  place  of  Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  Cat 
yin,  let  us  suppose  Anus,  Nestorius,  and  Pelagius*;  in  place  of  the  errors  of  the 
fbrmer,  let  them  teach  the  errors  of  the  latter;  it  will  all  lead  to  the  same 
result.  The  errors  will  excite  sympathy;  they  will  find  defenders;  they  will 
animate  enthusiasts;  they  will  spreiul,  they  will  be  propagated  with  ike  rapidity 
of  fire,  they  will  be  dimised,  they  will  throw  sparks  in  all  directions;  they 
will  all  be  defended  with  a  show  of  knowledge  and  erudition ;  creeds  will  chanoe 
unceasindy;  k  thousand  professions  of  faith  will  be  drawn  up;  the  liturgy  will 
be  altered, — ^will  be  destroyed;  the  bonds  of  discipline  will  be  broken;  we  shall 
haye  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word.  Protestantism. 

How  did  it  happen  that  the  eyil  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  necessarily  so 
extensiye,  so  ffreat^  and  so  important?  It  was  because  the  society  of  that  time 
was  different  nrom  any  other  tnat  had  preceded  it;  that  which  at  other  times 
would  only  haye  produced  a  partial  fire,  necessarily  caused  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury a  fiightfnl  conflagration.  Europe  was  then  composed  of  a  number  of  im- 
mense states,  cast,  so  to  speak,  in  the  same  mould,  resemblinff  each  other  in 
ideas,  manners,  laws  and  institutions,  drawn  together  incessantly  by  an  actiye 
communication  which  was  kept  up  alternately  by  riyal  and  common  interests; 
knowledge  found  in  the  Latin  language  an  eainr  means  of  diffusion ;  in  fine, 
most  important  of  all,  there  had  b^me  genenJ  oyer  all  Europe  a  rapid  means 
of  disseminatinfl;  ideas  and  feelings,  a  creation  which  had  flashed  from  the 
human  mind  like  a  miraculous  iUumination,  a  presage  of  colossal  destinies, 
yic.  the  press. 

Such  18  the  actiyity  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  ardour  with  which  it  em- 
braces all  sorts  of  innoyation,  that  when  once  the  standard  of  error  was  planted, 
a  multitude  of  partisans  were  sure  to  rally  round  it.  The  yoke  of  authority 
once  thrown  off,  in  countries  where  inyestigation  was  so  actiye,  where  so  many 
discussions  were  carried  on,  where  ideas  were  in  such  a  state  of  efferyescencei 
and  where  all  the  sciences  besan  to  germinate,  it  was  impossible  for  the  restless 
mind  of  man  to  remain  fixed  on  any  point,  and  a  swarm  of  sects  was  neces- 
sarily produced.  There  is  no  middle  path;  either  dyilized  nations  must  remain 
Catholic,  or  run  through  all  the  forms  of  error.  If  they  do  not  attach  them- 
selyes  fimly  to  the  anchor  of  truth,  we  shall  see  them  make  a  general  attack 
upon  it,  we  shall  see  them  assail  it  in  itself,  in  fdl  that  it  teache^  in  all  that  it 
prescribes.  A  man  of  free  and  actiye  mind  will  remain  tranquil  in  the  peaceful 
regions  of  truth,  or  he  will  seek  for  it  with  restlessness  and  disquietude.  If  he 
find  only  false  principles  to  rest  on, — ^if  he  feel  the  ground  moye  under  his 
feet,  he  will  change  his  position  eyery  moment,  he  will  leap  from  error  to  errorf 
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and  precipitate  himself  from  one  abyss  to  another.  To  live  amid  errors,  and 
be  contented  with  them^  to  transmit  error  from  veneration  to  generation,  with- 
oat  modification  or  change,  is  pecoliar  to  those  who  vegetate  in  debasement  and 
ignorance;  there  the  mind  of  man  is  not  active,  because  it  is  asleep. 

From  tilie  point  of  view  where  we  have  now  placed  oorselves,  we  can  see 
Protestantism  snch  as  it  is.  From  this  commanding  position  we  see  every  thing 
in  its  place,  and  it  is  possible  for  us  to  appreciate  its  dimensions^  to  perceive  its 
relations,  calculate  its  infiuenoe,  and  explain  its  anomalies.  Men  there  assume 
their  true  position;  as  they  are  seen  in  close  proximity  with  the  ereat  mass  of 
events,  they  appear  in  the  picture  as  very  small  figures,  for  which  others  may 
be  substituted  without  inconvenience;  which  may  be  placed  nearer  or  farther 
off,  and  the  features  and  complexion  of  which  are  not  of  any  consequence.  Of 
what  importance,  then,  are  the  energy  of  character,  the  passion,  and  boldness 
of  Luther,  the  literary  polish  of  Melancthon,  and  the  sophistical  talents  of 
Calvin?  We  are  c(mvinoed,  that  to  lay  stress  upon  all  this,  is  to  lose  our  time, 
and  explain  nothing. 

What  were  these  men^  and  the  other  coryphaei  of  Protestantism  ?  Was  there 
any  thing  ^esX^  extntordinary  about  them?  We  shall  find  men  like  them 
everywhere.  There  are  some  among  them  who  did  not  surpass  mediocrity;  and 
it  may  be  said  of  almost  all,  that  S  they  had  not  obtained  an  unhappy  cele- 
brity, they  would  hardly  have  been  celebrated  at  all.  Why,  then^  did  they 
effect  sam  great  things?  They  found  a  mass  of  combustibles,  and  ihej 
set  them  on  mre.  Certainly  this  was  not  difficult,  and  yet  it  was  all  they  did. 
When  I  see  Luther,  mad  with  pride^  commit  those  extravagances  which  were 
the  subject  of  so  many  lamentations  on  the  purt  of  his  fnends — ^when  I  see 
him  grossly  insult  all  who  oppose  him,  put  himself  in  a  passion,  and  vomit 
forth  a  torrent  of  impure  words  against  all  those  who  do  not  humble  themselves 
in  his  presence,  I  am  scarcely  moved  bv  any  other  feeling  than  pity.  This 
man,  who  had  ike  extraordinary  mania  of  calling  himself  the  Nbthariua  Dei, 
became  delirious;  but  he  breauied,  and  his  breath  was  followed  by  a  terrible 
conflagration:  it  was  because  a  powder-mi^azine  was  at  hand  on  which  he 
threw  a  spark.  Nevertheless,  like  a  man  blinded  by  insanity,  he  cried  out^ 
*^  Behold  my  power !    I  breathe,  and  my  breath  puts  the  world  in  flames  I" 

But^  you  will  ask  me^  what  was  the  real  influence  of  abuses  ?  If  we  take 
care  not  to  leave  the  point  of  view  where  we  now  are^  we  shall  see  that  they 
were  an  occasion,  and  that  they  sometimes  afforded  food,  but  that  they  did  not 
exerdse  all  the  influence  which  has  been  attributed  to  them.  Do  I  wish,  then* 
to  deny,  or  to  excuse  them  ?  Not  at  all.  I  can  appreciate  the  complaints  ox 
some  men,  who  are  worthy  of  the  most  profound  respect;  but  while  lamenting 
the  evil,  these  men  never  pretended  to  detail  the  consequences.  The  just  man 
when  he  raises  his  voice  against  vice,  the  minister  of  the  sanctuary  when  he  is 
burning  with  zeal  for  the  house  of  ike  Lord,  express  themselves  in  accents  so 
loud  and  vehement,  that  they  must  not  always  be  taken  literally.  Their  whole 
hearts  are  opened,  and,  inflamed  as  they  are  with  a  lealous  love  of  justice,  they 
make  use  c^  burning  words.  Men  without  fiuth  interpret  their  expressions 
malidously,  exaggerating  and  misrepresenting  them* 

It  iqppears  to  me  to  be  dear^  from  what  I  have  just  shown,  that  the  principal . 
cause  of  Protestantism  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  abuses  of  the  middle  ages. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  afforded  opportunities  and  pretexts  for  it. 
To  assert  the  contrary  would  be  to  maintain  uiat  there  were  always  numerous 
abuses  in  the  Church  from  the  beginniuff,  even  in  the  time  of  ber  primitive 
fervor,  and  of  that  proverbial  puritv  of  wmoh  our  opponents  have  said  so  much; 
for  even  then  there  were  swarms  of  sects  who  protested  against  her  doctrines, 
denied  her  divine  authority^  and  called  themselves  the  true  Church*  The  case 
is  4he  same,  mkI  the  inference  cannot  be  denied.  ;  If  you  allege  the  extent  and 
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rapid  propaffadoa  of  P^testantism,  I  will  remind  you  that  such  was  also  the 
case  with  ower  sects;  I  will  repeat  to  you  the  words  of  St.  Jerome^  with  regard 
to  the  raya^  of  Arianism :  '^  All  the  world  groans^  and  is  ^11  of  astonishment 
at  finding  itself  Arian/'  I  will  repeat,  again,  that  if  you  observe  any  thinff 
remarkable  and  peculiar  bdonging  to  Protestantism,  it  ought  not  to  be  attributed 
to  abuses,  but  to  the  epoch  when  it  appeared. 

I  belieye  I  have  said  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  influence  which  abuses 
could  exert;  yet,  as  it  is  a  subject  which  has  occupied  much  attention,  and  on 
which  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  it  will  be  well  to  revert  to  it  once  more, 
to  make  our  ideas  on  the  subject  still  clears.  That  lamentable  abuses  had 
crept  in  during  the  coxurse  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  corruption  of  manners 
had  been  ffreat^  and  that,  consequently,  reform  was  required,  is  a  £u;t  which 
cannot  be  denied.  This  &ct  is  proved  to  us,  with  req>ect  to  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  by  irreproachable  witnesses,  such  as  St  Peter  Damien,  St. 
Gregory  Vll.,  and  St.  Bernard.  Some  centuries  later,  even  after  many  abuses 
had  Deen  corrected,  they  were  stiU  but  too  considerable,  as  is  witnessed  by  the 
complaints  of  men  who  were  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  reform.  We  cannot 
forget  the  alarming  Words  addressed  by  Cardinal  Julian  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV., 
on  the  subject  of  the  disorders  of  the  clergy,  especially  those  of  Germany. 

Havine  fully  avowed  the  truth  on  this  point,  and  my  opinion  that  the  cause 
of  Oathouoity  does  not  require  dissimulation  or  falsehood  to  defend  it,  I  shall 
devote  a  few  words  to  examining  some  important  questions.  Are  we  to  blame 
the  court  of  Bome  or  the  bishops  for  these  great  abuses  7  I  venture  to  think 
that  they  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  evils  of  the  time  alone.  Let  us  call  to 
mind  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  midst  of  Europe;  the  dissolution 
of  the  decrepit  and  corrupt  empire  of  Bome;  the  irruption  and  inundation  c^ 
northern  baroarians;  their  fluctuations,  their  wars,  sometimes  with  each  other, 
and  sometimes  with  the  conquered  nations,  and  that,  for  so  many  ages;  the 
establishment  and  absolute  reign  of  feudaU^  with  all  its  inconveniences,  its 
evils,  its  troubles^  and  disasters;  the  invasion  of  the  Saracen^  and  their 
dominion  over  a  kfgo  portion  of  Europe;  now,  let  any  reflecting  man  ask  him- 
self  whether  such  revolutions  must  not  of  necessity  produce  ignorance,  corrup- 
tion of  morak,  and  tiiie  relaxation  of  sdl  discipline.  How  could  the  ecclesiastical 
society  escape  being  deeply  affected  by  this  dissolution,  this  destruction  of  the 
dvil  society  ?  GoSd  b^q  help  participating  in  the  evils  of  the  horrible  state 
of  chaos  into  which  Europe  was  then  plung^f 

But  were  the  spirit  and  ardent  desire  of  reforming  abuses  ever  wanting  in  the 
Church  ?  It  can  be  shown  that  they  were  not  I  will  not  mention  the  saints 
whom  she  did  not  cease  to  produce  durin£  these  unhappy  periods;  history 
proves  their  number  and  their  virtues,  which,  so  vividly  contrasting  with  the 
corruption  of  the  age,  show  that  the  divine  flames  which  descencfed  on  the 
Aposties  had  not  l^n  extinguished  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  fact  proves  much;  but  there  is  another  still  more  remarkable,  a  fact  less 
subject  to  disjpute,  and  which  we  cannot  be  accused  of  exaggerating;  a  £act 
which  is  not  limited  to  individuals,  but  which  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  conoi. 
plete  expression  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  whde  bodv  of  the  Church  was  ani- 
mated; I  mean,  the  constant  meeting  of  councils,  in  which  abuses  were  reproved 
and  condemned,  and  in  which  sanctity  of  morals  and  the  observance  of  diaoi* 
pline  were  continually,  inculcated.  Happily  tiiis  consolinff  fact  is  indisputable; 
it  is  open  to  every  eye;  and  to  be  aware  of  it,  one  only  needs  to  consult  a 
volume  of  ecclesiastical  history,  or  the  proceedings  of  councils.  There  is  no 
fiust  more  wortii  our  attention;  and  I  will  add,  that  perhaps  all  its  importanoe 
has  not  been  observed. 

Let  us  remark  what  passes  in  other  societies:  we  see  that  in  proportion  to  tho 
change  of  ideas  and  manners,  laws  everywhere  undergo  a  rapid  modificatioa; 
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and  if  ^lannere  and  ideas  come  to  be  direotlj  opposed  to  laws^  the  latter,  reduced 
to  silence,  are  soon  either  abolished  or  trodden  under  foot.  Nothing  of  this 
sort  has  hi^pened  in  the  Church.  Corruptioa  has  extended  itself  everywhere 
to  a  lamentable  degree;  the  ministers  of  religion  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  stream,  and  have  forgotten  the  sanctity  of  their  vocation; 
but  the  sacred  fire  did  not  cease  to  bum  in  the  sanctuary;  the  law  was  there 
constantly  proclaimed  and  inculcated;  and,  wonderful  spectacle!  the  men  who 
tiiemselves  violated  it  frequently  assembled  to  condemn  themselves,  to  censure 
their  own  conduct,  and  thus  to  render  more  public  and  more  palpable  the  con- 
trast which  existed  between  their  instructions  and  their  actions.  Simony  and 
incontinence  were  the  prevailing  vices;  if  you  open  the  canons  of  councils, 
you  will  find  them  everywhere  anathematized.  Nowhere  do  you  find  a  struggle 
so  prolonged,  so  constant,  so  persevering,  of  right  against  wrong;  you  always 
see,  throughout  so  many  ages,  the  law,  opposed  face  to  &ce  to  the  irregular 
passions,  maintain  itself  firm  and  immovable,  without  yielding  a  single  step, 
without  allowing  them  a  moment  of  repose  or  peace  until  they  were  subjugated. 
And  this  constancy  and  tenacity  of  the  Church  were  not  useless.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  time  when  Protestantism  appeared| 
we  find  abuses  comparatively  less  numerous,  morals  perceptibly  improved,  dis- 
di^ne  become  more  strict,  and  observed  with  sufficient  regularity.  The  time 
when  Luther  declaimed  was  not  like  that  when  St.  Peter  D^ien  and  St.  Ber- 
nard deplored  the  evils  of  the  Church.  The  chaos  was  reduced  to  form;  order, 
light,  and  regularity  had  made  rapid  progress;  and  an  incontestable  proof  that 
the  Church  was  not  then  plunged  in  such  ignorance  and  corruption  as  is 
alleged,  is,  that  she  produced  the  great  assemblage  of  saints  who  shed  so  much 
lustre  on  the  age,  waA  the  men  who  displayed  their  eminent  wisdom  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Let  us  remember  that  great  reforms  require  much  time; 
that  they  met  with  much  resistance  both  from  the  clergy  and  laity;  that  for 
having  undertaken  them  with  firmness,  and  urged  them  with  vigour,  Gregory 
YU.  has  been  charged  with  rashness.  Let  us  not  judge  of  men  without  regard 
to  times  and  places;  and  let  us  not  pretend  to  measure  every  thing  according 
to  our  own  limited  ideas;  ages  move  in  an  immelise  orbit,  and  the  variety  of 
circumstances  produces  situaticms  so  strange  and  complicated  that  we  can  hardly 
form  an  idea  of  them. 

Bossuet,  in  his  History  of  the  Yariations,  after  having  differently  classed  the 
spirit  which  guided  certain  men,  before  the  thirteenth  century,  in  their  attempts 
at  reform,  and  having  cited  the  threatening  words  of  Cardinid  Julian  on  the 
subject  of  abuses,  adds :  ^'  It  is  thus  that,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  this  cardinal, 
the  greatest  man  of  his  times,  deplored  these  evils,  and  foresaw  their  fatal 
effects;  by  which  he  seems  to  have  predicted  those  that  Luther  was  about  to 
bring  on  all  Christianity,  and  in  the  first  place  on  Germany;  and  he  was  not 
deceived  when  he  thought  that  the  neglect  of  reformation,  and  the  increased 
hatred  against  the  clergy,  was  about  to  produce  a  sect  more  dan^rous  to  the 
Church  than  the  Bohemians."  (HiU,  des  VariaL  liv.  i.)  It  is  mferred  from ' 
these  words  that  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Meaux  found  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  Protestantism  in  the  omission  of  a  legitimate  reform  made  in  time. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  not  suppose  from  this  that  Bossuet  meant,  in  an^  degree, 
to  excuse  the  promoters  of  it,  or  that  he  had  any  idea  of  sanctioning  their 
intentions;  on  the  contrary,  he  ranked  them  as  turbulent  innovators,  who,  &r 
from  promoting  the  real  reform  which  was  desired  by  wise  and  prudent  men, 
only  served  to  render  it  more  difficult,  by  introducing,  bv  the  means  of  their 
erroneous  doctrines,  the  spirit  of  disobedience,  schism,  and  here^. 

In  spite  of  the  authority  of  Bossuet,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  look  upon 
abuses  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  Protestantism;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  support  of  this  opinion.    It  may  not^  howevery 
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be  useless  to  repeat,  that  the  authority  of  Bossuet  is  misapplied  when  used  to 
justify  the  intentions  of  the  refonners,  sinoe  the  illustrious  prelate  is  the  first 
to  declare  them  highly  culpable^  and  to  observe,  that  if  abuses  were  in  exist- 
ence, their  intention  was  not  to  correct  them,  but  rather  to  make  them  a  pre- 
text for  abandoning  the  faith  of  the  Church,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  lawfiil 
authority,  breaking  the  bands  of  discipline,  and  introducing  thereby  disorder 
and  licentiousness. 

How,  indeed,  can  we  attribute  to  the  reformers  the  real  spirit  of  reform, 
when  almost  aU  of  them  proved  the  contrary  by  the  ignominy  of  their  own 
conduct?  If  they  had  condemned,  by  the  austerity  of  their  morals,  or  by 
devoting  themselves  to  a  severe  asceticism,  the  relaxations  of  which  tdey  com- 
plained, there  might  be  a  question  whether  their  extravagances  were  not  the 
effects  of  exaggerated  zeal,  and  if  some  excess  in  the  love  of  virtue  had  not 
drawn  them  into  error.  But  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Let  us  hear  on 
tiiis  point  an  eye-witness,  a  man  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  fanaticism^ 
since  the  connection  which  he  had  with  the  leaders  of  Protestantism  has  ren- 
dered him  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Behold  what  Erasmus  said,  with  his 
If  usual  wit  and  bitterness:  ''The  reform,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  limited 
to  the  secularization  of  a  few  nuns  and  the  marriage  of  a  few  prieste  ^  and  this 
great  tragedy  finishes  with  an  event  altogether  comic,  since  every  thing  is  wound 
up,  as  in  comedies,  by  a  marriage.'' 

This  shows  to  conviction  the  true  spirit  of  Uie  innovators  of  the  sixteen^ 
centuiT.  It  is  clear  that,  fxt  from  wishing  the  reformation  of  abuses,  they 
wished  rather  to  increase  them.  This  bare  consideration  of  facts  has  led 
M.  &ui2ot,  on  this  point,  into  the  path  of  truth,  when  he  rejects  the  opinion  of 
those  who  pretend,  that  the  Keformation  was  ''  an  attempt  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted simply  with  the  intention  of  reconstructing  a  pure  and  primitive  Church. 
The  Reformation,"  he  said,  ''  was  not  a  mere  attempt  at  religious  amelioration, 
or  the  fruit  of  a  Utopian  humanity  and  virtue."  (SUtoire  GirUrale  de  la  Oivili- 
$aiion  en  Ewrope,  douzitoe  le9on.) 

We  shall  have  now  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  at  its  just  value  the  explana- 
tion which  the  same  writer  gives  of  this  phenomenon.  "  The  Reformation," 
says  M.  Guizot,  "was  a  great  attempt  at  the  liberation  of  human  thought — an 
uprising  of  the  mind  of  man."  This  attempt,  according  to  M.  Guizot,  arose 
out  of  uie  energetic  movement  given  to  the  human  mind,  and  the  state  of  inac- 
tion into  which  the  Roman  Church  had  fallen;  it  arose  from  this,  that  the 
human  mind  advanced  rapidly  and  impetuously,  while  the  Church  remained 
stationary.  Explanations  of  this  kind,  and  this  one  in  particular,  are  very  apt 
to  draw  admirers  and  proselytes;  these  ideas  are  high,  and  placed  on  a  level 
80  lofty  and  extended,  that  they  cannot  be  looked  at  closely  by  the  generality 
of  readers ;  and,  moreover,  they  appear  in  brilliant  imagery,  which  blinds  the 
sight  and  prejudices  the  judgment. 

That  which  restrains  freedom  of  thought,  as  understood  by  M.  Guizot  and 
other  Protestants  is,  authority  in  matters  of  faith :  it  was,  then,  against  this 
authority  that  the  uprising  of  the  mind  declared  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
mind  rebelled,  because  it  advanced,  while  the  Church,  immovable  in  her  doc- 
trines, was,  according,  to  the  expression  of  M.  Guizot,  "  in  a  stationary  state." 

Whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of  mind  of  M.  Guizot  towards  the  dogmas 
of  the  Catholic  Chiurch,  he  ought,  as  a  philosopher,  to  have  seen  that  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  point  out  as  the  distinctive  characferistic  of  one  period,  that 
which  had  been'^at  every  time  a  glorious  title  for  the  Church.  For  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  the  Church  has  been  stationary  in  her  dogmas,  and  it 
is  no  equivocal  proof  that  she  possesses  the  truth :  the  tru£h  is  unchangeablci 
\  because  it  is  one. 

What  the  Church  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  she  had  been  before,  and  sh* 
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baa  been  ednoe.  She  had  nothing  particular;  she  adopted  no  new  chaiacteristio. 
The  reason,  then^  hj  which  it  is  attempted  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  vis.  the 
uprising  of  the  mind,  cannot  advance  the  explanation  a  single  step;  and  if  this 
be  the  reason  why  M.  Gnizot  oiHnpares  the  Ohurch  to  governments  grown  old, 
we  will  tell  him  that  she  has  had  this  old  age  from  her  cradle.  M.  Guizot,  as  if 
he  had  himself  felt  the  weakness  of  his  reasoning,  presents  his  thoughts  in 
ffroups,  and  as  it  Yfetep^le^mJ^lt;  he  parades  before  lus  readers  ideas  of  different 
linds,  ¥dthQnt  taking  pains  to  classify  or  distinguish  them;  one  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  he  meant  to  distract  them  by  variety,  and  confound  them 
by  miztnre.  Judging,  indeed,  from  the  context  of  his  (uscourse,  the  epithets 
imeri  and  stationary,  which  he  {4)plies  to  the  Church,  do  not  appear,  according 
to  his  intention,  to  relate  to  matters  of  faith;  and  he  gives  us  to  understand 
that  he  speaks  rather  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Ohurch  with  regard  to  politics 
and  state  economy.  He  has  taken  pains,  elsewhere,  to  repel  as  calumnies,  the 
charges  of  tyranny  and  intolerance  which  have  been  so  often  made  against  the 
court  of  Rome. 

We  find  here  an  incoherence  of  ideas  which  was  not  to  be  expected  in  so 
clear  a  mind ;  and  as  many  persons  may  scarcely  be  inclined  to  believe  how  far 
this  incoherence  extends,  it  is  necessary  to  give  his  words  literally :  they  will 
show  us  into  what  inconsistencies  great  minds  can  &11  when  they  are  placed  in 
a  false  position. 

''  The  government  of  the  human  mind,  the  spiritual  power/'  says  M.  Guisot, 
^*  had  fallen  into  an  inert  and  stationary  condition.  The  political  influence  of 
tiie  Ohurch,  of  the  court  of  Rome,  was  much  diminii^ed ;  European  society  no 
longer  was  ruled  by  it;  it  had  passed  under  the  control  of  lay  governments. 
Nevertheless,  the  spiritaial  power  preserved  all  its  pretensions,  all  its  4dat,  all 
its  external  importance.  There  happened  in  this  respect,  what  has  more  iJian 
once  happened  to  old  governments.  The  greater  part  of  the  complaints  made 
against  it  were  hardly  better  founded.'' 

It  is  evident  that  M.  Guizot,  in  this  passage,  does  not  point  out  any  thing 
which  is  at  all  connected  with  liberty,  any  thmg  which  is  not  quite  of  another 
kind  :  why  does  he  not  do  so  ?  The  court  of  Rome^  he  tells  us,  had  seen  its 
political  influence  diminished,  and  yet  it  preserved  its  pretensions ;  the  direction 
of  European  society  no  longer  belonged  to  it,  but  Rome  kept  its  pomp  and  its 
external  importance.  Is  any  thing  here  meant  besides  the  rivalries  ef  which 
political  affiurs  had  been  the  subject  ?  Did  M-  Guizot  forget  what  he  himself 
said  some  pages  before,  viz.  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  reasonable  to 
assign  the  rivalry  of  kings  with  the  ecclesiastical  power  as  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  that  such  a  cause  was  not  adequate  to  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  event  ? 

Although  all  this  has  no  direct  connection  with  freedom  of  thought,  still,  if 
any  one  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  uprising  of  the  mind  to  the  intolerance  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  let  him  listen  to  M.  Guizot:  ''It  is  not  true/'  says  he^ 
''  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  court  of  Rome  was  very  tyrannical ;  that 
abuses,  properly  so  called,  were  then  more  numerous,  more  crying,  than  they 
had  been  at  other  times ;  never,  perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  ecclesiastical 
power  been  more  easy,  more  tolerant,  more  disposed  to  let  things  go  their  own 
way.  Provided  that  it  was  not  itself  called  in  question,  provided  that  the 
li^ts  whidi  it  had  formerly  enjoyed  were  allowed  in  theory,  that  the  same 
existence  was  secured,  and  the  same  tributes  were  paid  to  it,  it  would  willingly 
have  allowed  the  human  mind  to  remain  at  peaee^  i£  the  human  mind  had  done 
ihe  same  in  respeet  to  it." 

Thus  M.  Guizot  seems  to  have  forgotten  what  he  had  urged  with  the  view 
of  showing  that  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  great  attempt  at  the  libera- 
tion of  human  thought — a  rebellion  of  the  mind  of  man.    He  does  not  allege 
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any  thing  which  was  an  obstacle  to  the  freedom  of  man's  thoughts;  and  h^ 
himself  acknowledges  that  there  was  nothing  to  provoke  this  reoellion^  as,  for 
example,  intolerance  or  cruelty ;  he  has  hiniself  just  told  us  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical government  of  the  sixteenth  century,  far  from  being  tyrannical,  was  easy 
and  tolerant,  and  that,  if  left  to  itself,  it  would  willingly  have  allowed  the 
human  mind  to  remain  tranquil 

It  is,  then,  evident,  that  the  great  attempt  at  the  liberation  of  the  human 
mind  is,  in  M.  Guizot's  mouth,  only  a  vague,  undefined  expression, — a  brilliant 
veil  with  which  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  cover  the  cradle  of  Protestantism, 
even  at  the  risk  of  bdng  inconsistent  with  his  own  opinions.  He  reverts  to 
the  political  rivalries  wmch  he  before  rejected.  Abuses  have  no  importanoe  in 
his  eyes;  he  cannot  find  in  them  the  real  cause;  and  he  forgets  what  he  had 
just  asserted  in  the  preceding  lecture,  viz.  that  if  necessary  reform  had  been 
made  in  time,  the  reUgious  revolution  might  have  been  avoided. 

He  tries  to  give  a  picture  of  the  obstacles  to  the  liberty  of  thought,  and 
endeavours  to  rise  to  the  general  considerations  which  embrace  all  the  import- 
ance and  influences  of  the  human  mind ;  but  he  stops  at  SckU,  at  external  m- 
portance,  and  poliHcal  rivalries;  he  lowers  his  flight  to  the  level  of  tributes 
and  services. 

This  incoherence  of  ideas,  this  weakness  of  reasoning,  and  forsetlulness  of 
assertions  previously  made,  will  appear  strange  only  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed rather  to  admire  the  high  flights  of  ttdented  men  than  to  study  their 
aberrations.  It  is  Une  that  M.  Guizot  was  in  a  position  in  which  it  was  very 
difficult  to  avoid  being  dazzled  and  deceived.  K  it  be  true  that  we  cannot 
observe  attentively  what  passes  on  the  ground  around  us  without  narrowing  our 
view  of  the  horizon, — ^if  this  method  leads  the  observer  to  form  a  collection  of 
isolated  facts  rather  than  compare  general  maxims,  it  is  not  less  certain  that,  by 
extending  our  observations  over  a  larger  space,  we  run  the  risk  of  many  illu- 
sions. Too  great  generalization  borders  on  hypothesb  and  fimcy.  The  mind, 
when  taking  an  immoderate  flight  in  order  to  get  a  general  view  of  things,  no 
longer  sees  them  as  they  really  are;  perhaps  sometimes  even  loses  sight  of  them 
altogether.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  loftiest  minds  should  frequently  rememb^ 
the  words  of  Bacon :  '^  We  do  not  want  wings,  but  lead/'  Too  impartial  not 
to  confess  that  abuses  had  been  exaggerated, — ^too  good  a  philosopher  not  to  see 
that  they  could  not  have  had  so  great  an  effect, — M.  Guizot,  who  was  pre- 
vented by  his  sense  of  dignity  and  decency  from  joining  the  crowd  who  inces- 
santly raise  the  cry  of  cruelty  and  intolerance,  has  made  an  effort  to  do  justice 
to  the  Church  of  Rome;  but,  unfortunately,  his  prejudices  against  the  Church 
'  would  not  allow  him  to  see  things  in  their  true  light.  He  was  aware  that  the 
origin  of  Protestantism  must  be  sought  in  the  human  mind  itself;  but,  knowing 
the  age  and  epoch  when  he  was  speakmg,  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate 
his  audience  by  frequent  appeals  to  liberty,  in  order  that  his  discourse  might 
be  well  received.  This  is  tiie  reason  why,  after  having  tempered  the  bitterness 
of  his  reproaches  against  the  Church  by  a  few  soft  words,  he  reserves  all  that 
is  noble,  grand,  ana  generous  for  the  ideas  which  produced  the  Beformation, 
and  throws  on  the  Church  all  the  shadows  of  the  picture. 

While  acknowledging  that  the  principal  cause  of  Protestantism  is  to  be  found 
in  the  human  mind,  it  is  easy  to  abstain  from  these  unjust  comparisons;  and 
M.  Guizot  might  have  avoided  the  inconsistency  to  which  we  have  aUuded. 
He  might  have  discovered  the  origin  of  the  fact  in  the  character  of  the  human 
mind ;  he  might,  at  the  same  time,  have  shown  the  greatness  and  importanoe 
of  it,  while  simply  explaining  the  nature  and  position  of  the  societies  in  which 
it  appeared.  In  fine,  he  might  have  observed  that  it  was  no  extraordinary 
^fori^  but «  mere  repetition  of  yihsX  has  happened  in  every  age;  and  a  pheno- 
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menon,  the  character  of  which  depended  on  the  purdcolar  state  of  the  atmo> 
sphere  in  which  it  was  prodnced. 

This  way  of  considering  Protestantism  as  an  ordinary  event^  increased  and 
developed  hy  the  circumstances  in  which  it  arose,  appears  to  me  to  be  as  philo- 
sophical as  it  is  little  attended  to.  I  shall  support  it  by  another  observation, 
which  will  supply  us  with  reasons  and  examples  at  the  same  time. 

The  state  of  modem  society  for  three  hundred  years  has  been  such,  that  all 
the  events  that  have  occurred  have  acquired  a  character  of  generalization,  and 
eonsequentlv  an  importance,  which  distmguishes  them  l&om  all  the  events  of  a 
similar  kind  which  occurred  at  other  times  and  in  a  different  social  state.  If 
we  examine  the  history  of  antiquity,  we  shall  see  that  all  the  events  therein 
occurring  were  isolated  in  some  sort  from  each  other ;  this  was  what  rendered 
them  less  beneficial  when  they  were  good,  and  less  injurious  when  they  were 
bad.  Carthage,  Rome,  Sparta,  Athens,  aU  these  nations  more  or  less  advanced 
in  the  career  of  civilization,  each  followed  its  own  path,  and  progressed  in  a 
different  wav.  Ideas,  manners,  political  constitutions,  succeeded  each  other, 
without  our  being  able  to  perceive  any  influence  of  the  ideas  of  one  nation  on 
those  of  another,  or  of  the  manners  of  one  nation  on  those  of  another ;  we  do 
not  find  any  evidence  of'  a  tendency  to  bring  nations  to  one  common  centre. 

We  also  remark  that,  except  when  forced  to  intermix,  ancient  nations  could 
be  a  long  time  in  close  proximity  without  losing  their  peculiarities,  or  suffering 
any  important  change  by  the  contact. 

Observe  how  different  is  the  state  of  things  in  Europe  in  modem  times.  A 
revolution  in  one  country  affects  all  others;  an  idea  sent  forth  from  the  schools 
agitates  nations  and  alarms  governments.  Nothing  is  isolated,  every  thing  is 
^neral,  and  acquires  by  expansion  a  terrible  force.  It  is  impossible  to  study 
the  history  of  one  nation  without  seeing  all  the  others  make  their  appearance 
on  the  stage ;  and  we  cannot  study  the  history  of  a  science  or  an  art  without 
discovering  a  thousand  connecticHis  with  objects  which  do  not  belong  to  science 
or  to  art. 

All  nations  are  connected,  objects  are  assimilated,  relations  increase.  The 
affairs  of  one  nation  are  interesting  to  all  the  others,  and  they  wish  to  take  part 
in  them.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  idea  of  non-iniervention  in  politics  is,  and 
alwavs  will  be,  impracticable ;  it  is,  indeed,  natural  for  us  to  interfere  in  that 
in  wnich  we  are  interested. 

These  examples,  although  taken  from  things  of  a  different  kind,  appear  to 
me  very  well  calculated  to  illustrate  my  idea  of  the  relimous  events  of  that 
period.  Protestantism,  it  is  true,  is  thereby  stripped  of  the  philosophic  man- 
tle by  which  it  has  been  covered  from  its  infancy ;  it  loses  all  right  to  be  con- 
sidei^  as  fdll  of  foresight,  magnificent  projects,  and  high  destinies,  from  its 
cradle ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  its  importance  and  extent  are  thereby  diminished; 
the  fact  itself,  in  a  word,  is  unimpaired,  but  the  real  cause  of  the  imposing 
aspect  in  which  it  has  presented  itself  to  the  world  is  exphuned. 

Every  thing,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  seen  in  its  just  dimensions;  indivi- 
duals are  scarcely  pereeived,  and  abuses  appear  only  what  they  really  are — 
opportunities  and  pretexts;  vast  plans,  lofty  and  generous  ideas,  and  efforts  at 
independence  of  mind,  are  only  gratuitous  suppositioim.  Thence  ambition,  wai, 
the  rividry  of  kings,  take  their  position  as  causes  more  or  less  influential,  but 
always  in  the  second  rank.  All  the  causes  are  estimated  at  their  real  value ; 
in  fine,  the  principal  causes  being  once  pointed  out,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
&ot  was  sure  to  lie  accompanied  in  its  development  by  a  multitude  of  subordi- 
nate agents.  There  remains  still  an  important  question  in  this  matter,  viz. 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  hatred,  or  rather  the  feeling  of  exasperation,  on  the 
part  of  sectarians  against  Rome  ?  Was  it  owing  to  some  great  abuse,  some 
great  wrong  on  the  part  of  Rome  ?    There  is  but  one  answer  to  make^  vis.  that 
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m  a  stonn^  the  waves  always  dash  with  foiy  against  the  immoYable  rock  whioh 
resists  them. 

So  &r  from  attribating  to  abuses  all  the  influence  which  has  been  assigned 
to  them  on  the  birth  and  development  of  Protestantism,  I  am  convinced,  on 
the  contrary,  that  all  imaginable  legitimate  reforms,  and  the  greatest  degree  of 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Church  authorities  to  comply  with  every  exigence, 
would  not  have  been  able  to  prevent  ih&t  unhappy  event. 

fie  has  paid  little  attention  to  the  extreme  inconstancy  and  fickleness  of  the 
human  mind,  and  studied  its  history  to  litde  purpose,  who  does  not  recognise 
in  the  event  of  the  sixteenth  century  one  of  those  great  calamities  which  God 
alone  can  avert  by  a  special  intervention  of  his  providence.  (5) 


CHAPTER  in. 

EXTRAORDINARY  PHENOMENON  IN  THE  CATHOLIC    CHURCH. 

The  proposition  contained  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  last  chapter  sug- 
ffests  a  corollary,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  offers  a  new  demonstaration  of 
we  divine  origin  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Her  existence  for  eighteen  centuries, 
in  spite  of  so  many  powerful  adversaries,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  most 
extraordinaiy  thing.  Another  prodigy,  too  little  attended  to,  and  of  not  less 
importance  when  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  is  taken  into  account,  is,  the 
unity  of  the  Churches  dodrities,  pervading^  as  it  does,  all  Tier  varums  instruct 
turns,  and  the  nwnber  of  great  miiids  which  this  unity  has  always  enclosed  within 
her  bosom. 

I  particularly  call  the  attention  of  all  thinking  men  to  this  point;  and 
although  I  cannot  hope  to  develope  this  idea  in  a  suitable  manner,  I  am  sure 
they  will  find  in  it  matter  for  very  serious  reflection.  This  method  of  consi- 
dering the  Church  may  perhaps  recommend  itself  to  the  taste  of  some  readeis 
on  another  account,  viz.  oecause  I  shall  lay  aside  Bevelation,  in  order  to  con- 
fflder  CaUiolicity,  not  as  a  Divine  religion,  but  as  a  school  of  philosophy. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  letters  can  deny  that  the  Church  has, 
in  all  ages,  possessed  men  illustrious  for  science.  The  histoiy  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Eiat  ages  of  the  Church  is  nothing  but  the  YnBtorj  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  Europe,  in  AMca,  and  in  Asia;  the  list  of  learned  men  who  preserved, 
after  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarians,  some  remidns  of  ancient  knowledge,  is 
composed  of  churchmen.  In  modem  times  you  cannot  point  out  a  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  Catholics  have  not 
figured  in  the  first  rank.  Thus  there  has  been,  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  an 
uninterrupted  chain  of  learned  men,  who  were  Catholics,  that  is,  men  united'  in 
the  profession  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Let  us  lay 
aside  for  a  moment  the  divine  characteristics  of  Catholicity,  to  consider  it  only 
as  a  school  or  sect;  I  say,  that  in  the  &ct  which  I  have  pointed  out,  we  find  a 
phenomenon  so  extraordinary,  that  its  equal  cannot  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
that  no  effort  of  reason  can  explain  it,  according  to  the  natural  order  of  human 
things. 

It  is  certainly  not  new  in  the  histoiy  of  the  human  mind  fot  a  doctrine,  more 
or  less  reasonable,  to  be  professed  for  a  time  by  a  certain  number  of  learned  and 
enlightened  men;  this  has  been  shown  in  schools  of  philosophy  both  ancient 
and  modern.  But  for  a  creed  to  maintain  itself  for  many  ages,  by  preserving 
the  adhesion  of  men  of  learning  of  all  times  and  of  all  countries— of  minds 
differing  among  themselves  on  other  points— of  men  opposed  in  interests  and 
divided  by  rivalries,  is  a  phenomenon  new,  unique,  and  not  to  be  found  any- 
where but  in  the  Catholic  Church.    It  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  practioo 
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of  the  Chnrcb^  while  one  in  faith  and  doctrine,  to  teach  unceasingly — ^to  excite 
discussion  on  all  subjects — to  promote  the  study  and  examination  of  the  foun- 
dations on  which  faith  itself  reposes — to  scrutinize  for  this  purpose  the  ancient 
languages,  the  monuments  of  the  remotest  times,  the  documents  of  history,  the 
discoveries  of  scientific  observation,  the  lessons  of  the  highest  and  most  analydo 
sciences,  and  to  present  herself  with  a  generous  confidence  in  the  ffreat  lyceumSi 
where  men  replete  with  talents  and  knowledge  concentrate,  as  m  a  focus,  all 
that  they  have  learned  from  their  predecessors,  and  all  that  they  themselves 
have  collected :  and  nevertheless  we  see  her  always  persevere  with  firmness  in 
her  faith  and  in  the  unity  of  her  doctrines ;  we  see  her  always  surrounded  by 
illustrious  men,  who,  with  their  brows  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  a  hundred 
literaiT  contests,  humble  themselves,  tranquil  and  serene,  before  her,  without 
fear  of  dimming  the  brightness  of  the  glorv  which  surrounds  their  heads. 

We  ask  those  who  see  in  Catholicity  only  one  of  the  innumerable  sects  by 
which  the  earth  has  been  covered,  to  point  out  elsewhere  a  similar  fact;  to 
explain  to  us  how  the  Church  has  been  able  to  show  us  a  phenomenon,  con* 
stantly  existing,  so  opposed  to  the  ever-varying  spirit  of  the  human  mind ;  lei 
them  tell  us  by  what  secret  talisman  the  Sovereign  Pontifis  have  been  able  to 
do  what  oUier  men  have  found  impossible.  Those  men,  who  bowed  their  heads 
at  the  command  of  the  Vatican,  who  have  laid  aside  their  own  opinions  to 
adopt  those  of  a  man  called  the  Pope,  were  not  simple  and  ignorant  men. 
Look  at  them  attentively;  you  will  see  in  the  boldness  of  their  mien  theif 
Knowledge  of  their  own  inteUectual  power ;  you  will  xead  in  their  bright  and 
penetrating  eyes  the  flame  of  genius  which  bums  in  their  breasts.  They  are 
the  same  men  who  have  filled  the  highest  places  in  the  academies  of  Europe; 
who  have  spread  their  fame  over  the  world,  and  whose  names  have  been  handed 
down  to  future  generations.  Examine  the  history  of  all  ages,  search  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  and  if  you  find  anywhere  such  an  extraordinary  combi- 
nation of  knowledge  in  union  with  &ith,  of  genius  in  submission  to  authority, 
and  of  discussion  without  breach  of  unity,  you  will  have  made  an  important 
discovery,  and  science  will  have  to  explain  a  new  phenomenon.  But  you  know 
well  that  you  cannot  do  so.  This  is  the  reason  why  you  have  recourse  to  new 
stratagems  in  order  to  cast  a  shade  on  the  brightness  of  this  fact;  for  you  feel 
that  impartial  reason  and  common  sense  must  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  in  the  Catholic  Church  something  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

These  facts,  say  our  adversaries,  are  certain ;  the  reflections  which  they  sug* 
gest  are  dazzling  at  first  sight;  but  if  we  examine  the  subject  thoroughly,  we 
shall  see  the  (Sfficulties  they  raise  disappear.  This  phenomenon,  which  we 
have  seen  realized  in  the  Catholic  Churdi,  and  which  is  not  found  elsewhere, 
only  proves  that  there  has  always  been  in  the  Chxirch  a  fixed  system,  which  has  v 
been  developed  with  uniform  regularity.  The  Church  knew  that  union  is  the 
source  of  strength;  that  union  cannot  exist  without  unity  of  doctrine;  and' 
that  unity  cannot  be  preserved  without  submission  to  authority.  This  simple 
observation  established,  and  constantly  maintained,  the  principle  of  submission. 
Such  is  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  The  idea,  we  grant,  b  profoundly 
wise,  the  scheme  is  grand,  the  system  is  extraordinary;  but  they  do  not  prove 
any  thing  in  &vor  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Catholicism. 

This  is  the  best  reply  which  they  can  make ;  it  is  easv  to  show  that  the  diffi- 
culty remains  entire.  Indeed,  if  it  be  true  that  there  has  existed  a  society  on 
earth  which  has  been  for  eighteen  centuries  guided  by  one  fixed  and  constant 
principle — a  society  which  has  known  how  to  bind  to  this  principle  eminent 
men  of  all  ages  and  countries,  the  following  questions  must  be  asked  of  our 
adversaries : — ^Why  has  the  Church  alone  possessed  this  principle,  and  monopo- 
lised this  idea  ?  If  other  sects  have  been  in  possession  of  it,  why  have  they 
not  acted  on  it  ?    All  the  philosophic  sects  have  disappeared,  one  after  another; 
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Ae  CliTirch  alone  remains.  Other  religions,  in  order  to  preserve  some  sort  of 
unity,  have  b^n  compelled  to  shun  the  light,  to  avoid  discussion,  to  hide  them- 
selves in  the  thickest  shades.  Why  has  me  Church  preserved  her  unity  while 
seeking  the  light,  whil6  publishing  her  books  in  open  day,  while  lavishing  all 
sorts  of  instruction,  and  founding  everywhere  colleges,  universities,  and  esta- 
blishments of  every  description,  where  all  the  splendor  of  knowledge  and 
erudition  has  been  concentrated  ? 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  there  was  a  plan — a  system ;  the  difficulty  lies 
in  the  existence  of  this  plan  and  this  system ;  it  consists  in  explaining  how 
they  were  conceived  and  executed.  If  we  had  to  do  with  a  small  number  of 
men,  in  limited  circumstances,  times,  and  countries,  for  the  execution  of  a 
limited  project,  there  would  be  nothing  extraordinary ;  but  we  have  to  do  with 
a  period  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  with  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  with 
circumstances  the  most  varied,  the  most  different,  and  the  most  opposed  to  each 
other ;  we  have  to  do  with  a  multitude  of  men  who  did  not  meet  together,  or 
act  in  concert.  How  is  all  this  to  be  explained  ?  K  it  were  a  plan  and  a 
system  devised  by  man,  we  should  ask.  What  was  the  mysterious  power  of 
Rome  which  enabled  her  to  unite  around  her  so  many  illustrious  men  of  all 
times  and  of  all  countries  ?  How  did  the  Roman  Pontiff,  if  he  be  only  the 
chief  of  a  sect,  manage  to  fascinate  the  world  to  this  extent  ?  What  magician 
ever  did  such  wonders  ?  Men  have  long  declaimed  against  his  religious  despot- 
ism ;  why  has  no  one  been  found  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  grasp  ?  why  has 
not  a  pontifical  throne  been  raised  capable  of  disputing  the  pre-eminence  with 
his,  and  of  maintaining  itself  with  equal  splendor  and  power?  Shall  we 
attribute  it  to  his  temporal  power  ?  Thb  power  is  very  limited.  Rome  was 
not  able  to  contend  in  arms  with  any  of  the  other  European  powers.  Shall  we 
attribute  it  to  the  peculiar  character,  to  the  knowledge  or  the  virtues  of  the 
men  who  have  occupied  the  Papal  throne?  There  has  been,  during  these 
eighteen  hundred  years,  an  infinite  variety  in  the  characters  and  in  the  talents 
and  virtues  of  the  Popes.  For  those  who  are  not  Catholics,  who  do  not  see  in 
the  Roman  Pontiff  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, — ^the  rock  on  which  He  has  built 
His  Church, — ^the  duration  of  this  authority  'must  be  the  most  extraordinary 
phenomenon;  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  questions  most  worthy  of  being 
examined  by  the  science  which  devotes  itself  to  the  history  of  the  human 
mind ;  how  there  existed  for  many  centuries  an  uninterrupted  series  of  learned 
men,  always  faithful  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  See  ? 

M.  Guizot  himself,  in  comparing  Protestantism  with  the  Roman  Church, 
seems  to  have  felt  the  force  of  this  truth ;  and  its  light  appears  to  have  made 
him  confused  in  his  remarks.  Let  us  listen  again  to  this  writer,  whose  talents 
and  renown  have  dazzled,  on  this  point,  so  many  readers,  who  do  not  examine 
the  solidity  of  proofs  when  they  are  clothed  in  brilliant  images,  and  who 
applaud  all  kinds  of  ideas  when  they  are  convejred  to  them  in  a  torrent  of  en- 
chanting eloquence;  men  who,  pretending  to  intellectual  independence,  sub- 
scribe, without  inquiry,  to  the  decisions  of  the  leaders  of  their  school;  who 
receive  their  doctrines  with  submission,  and  dare  not  even  raise  their  heads  to 
ask  for  the  titles  of  their  authority.  M.  Guizot,  like  all  thb  great  men  among 
Protestants,  was  aware  of  the  immense  void  which  exists  amid  its  various  sects, 
and  of  the  force  and  vigour  which  is  contained  in  Catholicity ;  he  has  not  been 
able  to  free  himself  firom  the  rule  of  great  minds, — a  rule  which  is  explicitly 
confirmed  by  the  writings  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  Reformation.  After 
pointing  out  the  inconstant  progress  of  Protestantism,  and  the  error  which  it 
has  introduced  into  the  organization  of  intellectual  society,  M.  Guizot  proceeds 
thus :  '^  People  have  not  known  how  to  reconcile  the  rights  and  necessities  of 
tradition  with  those  of  liberty;  and  the  cause  of  it  undoubtedly  has  been,  that 
tiie  Reformation  did  not  fully  understand  and  accept  either  its  principles  or  its 
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eflects/'    TVliat  sort  of  a  religion  most  that  be  which  does  not  fiillj  understand 
and  accept  its  principles  or  its  effects  f 

Did  a  more  formal  condemnation  of  the  Beformation  ever  issue  out  of  the 
mouth  of  man  ?  could  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  be  said  of  the  sects  of  phi-* 
losophers,  ancient  or  modem  ?  Can  the  Reformation^  then,  after  this,  pretend 
to  direct  men  or  society  ?  **  Thence  arises,"  continues  M.  Guizot,  "  a  certain 
air  of  inconsistency  and  narrowness  of  spirit,  which  has  often  given  advantages 
over  it  to  its  opponents.  The  latter  knew  very  well  Hrhat  they  did  and  what 
they  wished ;  they  ascended  to  the  principles  of  their  conduct,  and  avowed  all 
their  consequences.  There  never  was  a  government  more  consistent,  more  sys- 
tematic than  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.''  But  whence  was  the  origin  of  a 
system  so  consistent  ?  When  we  consider  the  fickleness  and  inconstancv  of  the 
human  mind,  do  not  this  system,  this  consistency,  and  these  fixed  pnncipleS| 
speak  volumes  to  the  philosopher  and  man  of  good  sense  ? 

We  have  observed  those  terrible  elements  of  dissolution  which  have  theii 
source  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  which  have  acquired  so  much  force  in  modem 
society ;  we  have  seen  with  what  fatal  power  they  destroy  and  annihilate  all ' 
institutions,  social,  political,  and  religious,  without  ever  succeeding  in  making  a 
breach  in  the  doctrines  of  Catholicity, — ^without  altering  that  system,  so  fixed 
and  so  consistent.  Is  there  no  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  in  favour 
of  Catholicity  ?  To  say  that  the  Church  has  done  that  which  no  schools,  or 
governments,  or  societies,  or  religions  could  do,  is  it  not  to  confess  that  she  is 
wiser  than  every  thing  human  ?  And  does  it  not  clearly  prove  that  she  does 
not  owe  her  origin  to  human  thought,  and  that  she  is  derived  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Creator?  This  society — formed,  you  say,  by  men — ^this  government, 
directed  by  men,  has  endured  for  eighteen  hundred  y^rs;  it  extends  to  all 
countries,  it  addresses  the  savage  in  the  forest,  the  barbarian  in  his  tent,  the 
civilized  man  in  the  most  popmous  cities ;  it  reckons  among  its  children  the 
shepherd  clothed  in  skins,  the  laborer,  the  powerful  nobleman;  it  makes  its 
laws  heard  alike  by  the  simple  mechanic  at  his  work,  and  the  man  of  leaming 
in  his  closet  absorbed  in  the  profoundest  speculations.  This  govemment  has 
always  had,  according  to  M.  Guizot,  a  full  knowledge  of  its  actions  and  its 
wishes;  it  has  always  been  consistent  in  its  conduct.  Is  not  this  avowal  its 
most  convincing  apology,  its  most  eloquent  panegyric;  and  shall  it  not  be  con- 
adered  a  proof  that  it  contains  within  itself  something  more  than  human  ? 

A  thousand  times  have  I  beheld  this  prodigv  with  astonishment ;  a  thousand 
times  have  my  eyes  been  fixed  upon  that  immense  tree  which  extends  its 
branches  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south ;  I  see  beneath  its  shade  a  mul- 
titude of  different  nations,  and  the  restless  genius  of  man  reposing  in  tranquil- 
lity at  its  feet 

In  the  East,  at  the  period  when  this  divine  religion  first  appeared,  I  see, 
amidst  the  dissolutions  of  all  sects,  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  crowd  to 
hear  her  words.  In  Greece,  in  Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  m  all  the  coun- 
tries where,  a  short  time  before,  swarmed  innumerable  sect^  I  see  appear  on  a 
sudden  a  generation  of  great  men,  abounding  in  learning,  in  knowledge,  in 
eloquence,  and  all  agreeing  in  the  unity  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

In  the  West,  a  multitude  of  barbarians  throw  themselves  on  an  empire  fell- 
ing to  decay ;  a  dark  cloud  descends  upon  an  horizon  charged  with  calamities 
and  disasters ;  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  submerged  in  the  cormption  of 
morals,  and  having  lost  even  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  grandeur,  I  see 
the  only  men  who  can  be  called  worthy  heirs  of  the  Roman  name,  seek,  in  the 
retirement  of  their  temples,  an  asylum  for  the  austerity  of  their  morals ;  it  is 
there  that  they  preserve,  increase,  and  enrich  the  treasure  of  ancient  knowledge. 


6  j>2 


But  my  admiration  reaches  its  height,  when  I  observe  that  sublime  intellect^ 
worthy  heir  of  the  genius  of  Plato,  which,  after  having  sou^t  the  tmth  in  all 
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ihe  schools,  in  all  the  sects,  aad  with  indomitable  boldness  ran  thrcmgh  all 
human  errors,  feels  itself  subjugated  by  the  authority  of  the  Church|  and  trans* 
forms  the  freethinker  into  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo.  In  modem  times  the 
series  of  great  men  who  shone  in  the  times  of  Leo  X.  and  Louis  XIY.  passes 
before  my  eyes.  I  see  the  illustrious  race  still  continue  throughout  the  calami- 
ties of  the  eighteenth  century  -,  and  in  the  nineteenth  I  see  fresh  heroes,  who, 
after  having  followed  error  in  all  directions,  come  to  hang  their  troplues  at 
the  gates  of  the  Catholic  Church.  What,  then,  is  this  prodigy  ?  Has  a  sect 
or  religion  like  it  ever  before  been  seen  ?  These  men  study  every  thing,  dis- 
pute on  every  thine,  reply  to  every  thing,  know  every  thing;  but  always  agree- 
ing in  uni^  of  doctrine,  they  bend  their  noble  and  intellectual  brows  in 
respectful  obedience  to  fSuth.  Do  we  not  seem  to  behold  another  planetary 
system,  where  globes  of  fire  revolve  in  their  vast  orbits  in  the  midst  of  immen- 
sity, dways  drawn  to  their  centre  by  a  mysterious  attraction  ?  That  central 
force,  which  allows  no  aberration,  takes  from  them  nothing  of  their  extent,  or 
of  the  grandeur  of  their  movement ;  but  it  inundates  them  with  lights  while 
giving  to  their  motion  a  more  majestic  regularity.  (6) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PROTESTANTISM  AND  THE  MIND. 

Tms  fixedness  of  idea,  this  unanimity  of  will,  this  wisdom  and  constancy  of 
plan,  this  progress  with  a  firm  step  towards  a  definite  object  and  end ;  and,  in 
fine,  this  admirable  unky,  acknowledged  in  favor  of  Catholicbm  by  M.  Guizot 
himself,  have  not  been  imitated  by  Protestantism,  either  in  good  or  evil.  Pro- 
testantism, indeed,  has  not  a  single  idea,  of  which  it  can  say ;  "  This  is  my 
own."  It  has  attempted  to  appropriate  to  itself  the  principle  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  faith ;  and  if  several  of  its  opponents  have  been  too  willing 
to  accord  it,  it  was  because  they  were  unable  to  find  therein  any  other  consti- 
tutive element ;  it  was  also  because  they  felt  that  Protestantism,  in  boasting  of 
having  given  birth  to  such  a  principle,  labored  to  throw  disgrace  on  itself,  like 
a  father  who  boasts  of  having  unworthy  and  depraved  sons.  It  is  fsilse,  how- 
ever, that  Protestantism  produced  this  principle  of  private  judgment,  since  it 
was  itself  the  offspring  of  that  principle.  That  principle,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  formed  in  the  bosom  of  all  sects ;  it  b  the  real  eerm  of  all  errors  -,  in 
proclaiming  it,  Protestants  only  yielded  to  a  necessity  which  "is  common  to  all 
the  sects  separated  from  the  Church. 

There  was  therein  no  plan,  no  foresight,  no  system.  The  m^*e  resistance  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church  included  the  necessity  of  unlimited  private  judg- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  the  understanding  as  supreme  judge ;  even  had 
the  ooryphs&i  of  Protestantism  wished  from  the  first  to  oppose  the  consequences 
and  applications  of  this  right,  the  barrier  was  broken,  and  the  torrent  could 
not  have  been  confined. 

"  The  right  of  examining  what  we  ought  to  believe,''  says  a  celebrated  Pro- 
testant, (Germany,  by  Mad.  de  Stagl,  part  iv.  chap.  2),  ''  b  the  foundation  of 
Protestantism.  The  first  Reformers  did  not  think  thus;  they  thought  themselves 
able  to  place  the  pillars  of  Hercules  of  the  mind  according  to  their  own  lights ; 
but  they  were  mistaken  in  hoping  to  make  those  who  had  rejected  all  authority 
of  this  kind  in  the  Catholic  religion  submit  to  their  decisions  as  infallible. ' 
This  resbtance  on  their  part  proves,  that  they  were  not  led  by  any  of  those 
ideas,  which,  although  erroneous,  show,  in  some  measure,  nobleness  and  gene- 
rosity of  heart;  and  that  it  b  not  of  them  that  the  human  mind  can  say : 
"  They  have  erred,  but  it  was  in  order  to  give  me  more  liberty  of  action." 
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"  The  religions  revolntion  of  the  sixteenth  century/'  says  M.  GniEOt,  '^  did  not 
understand  the  true  principles  of  intellectual  liberty ;  it  liberated  the  human 
mind,  and  yet  pretended  to  govern  it  by  law/' 

Bat  it  is  in  yain  for  man  to  strug^e  against  the  nature  of  things :  Protest- 
antism endeavored,  without  success,  to  limit  the  right  of  private  judgment.  It 
raised  its  voice  against  it,  and  sometimes  appeared  to  attempt  its  total  destruc- 
tion ;  but  the  right  of  private  judgment,  which  was  in  its  own  bosom,  remained 
there,  developed  itself,  and  acted  there  in  spite  of  it.  There  was  no  middle 
course  for  Protestantism  to  adopt :  it  was  compelled  eith^  to  throw  itself  into 
the  arms  of  authority,  and  thus  acknowledge  itself  in  the  wrong,  or  else  allow 
the  dissolving  principle  to  exert  so  much  influence  on  its  various  sects,  as  to ' 
destroy  even  the  shadow  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  debase  Christianity , 
to  tibe  rank  of  a  school  of  philosophy.  ^  [ 

The  cry  of  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  once  raised,  the  &tal 
results  might  be  easily  imagined;  it  was  thus  easy  to  foresee  that  that  poisoned 
germ,  in  its  development,  must  cause  th^  ruin  of  all  the  Christian  truths;  and 
what  could  prevent  its  rapid  development  in  a  soil  where  fermentation  was  so 
active?  Catholics  were  not  wanting  to  proclaim  loudly  the  greatness  and  im- 
minence of  the  danger;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  manv  Protestants  foresaw 
it  clearly.  No  one  is  ignorant  that  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  sect 
gave  their  opinions  on  this  point,  even  from  the  beginning.  Men  of  the  greatest 
talent  never  found  themselves  at  ease  in  Protestantism.  They  always  felt  that 
there  was  an  immense  void  in  it;  this  is  the  reason  why  they  have  constantly 
inclined  either  towards  irreligion  or  towards  Catholic  unity. 

Time,  the  best  judge  of  opinions,  has  confirmed  these  melancholy  prognos* 
tics.  Things  have  now  reached  such  a  pass,  that  those  only  who  are  very  ill 
instructed,  or  who  have  a  very  limited  grasp  of  mind,  can  niil  to  see  that  the 
Christian  religion,  as  explained  by  Protestants,  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion 
— a  system  made  up  of  a  thousand  incoherent  parts,  and  which  is  degraded  to 
the  level  of  the  schools  of  philosophy.  If  Christianity  still  seems  to  surpass 
these  schools  in  some  respects,  and  preserves  some  features  which  cannot  be 
found  in  what  is  the  pure  invention  of  the  mind  of  man,  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
matter  of  astonishment.  It  is  owing  to  that  sublimity  of  doctrine  and  that 
sanctity  of  morality  which,  more  or  less  disfigured,  always  shines  while  a  trace 
is  preserved  of  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  feeble  light  which  strug- 
gles with  darkness  after  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon,  cannot  be  com* 
pared  to  that  of  day:  darkness  advances  and  spreads;  it  extinguishes  the  expir- 
ing reflection,  and  night  comes  on.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  among 
Protestants.  A  glance  at  these  sects  shows  us  that  they  are  not  purely  philo- 
sophical, but  it  shows  us  at  the  same  time  that  thev  have  not  the  characters  of 
true  religion.  Christianity  has  no  authority  therein;  and  is  there  like  a  beins 
out  of  its  proper  element, — a  tree  deprived  of  its  roots:  its  face  is  pale  and 
disfigured  like  that  of  a  corpse.  Protestantism  talks  of  faith,  and  its  funda- 
mental principle  destroys  it;  it  endeavors  to  exalt  the  gospel,  and  its  own  prin- 
ciple, by  subiecting  that  gospel  to  private  judgment,  weakens  its  authority.  If 
it  speak  of  the  sanctity  and  purity  of  Chnstian  morality,  it  is  reminded  that 
some  of  its  dissentmg  sects  deny  the'  divinity,  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  they 
all  may  do  so  accormng  to  the  principle  on  whTeh  it  rests.  Th^  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  once  doubted,  the  Ood-made  fnan.  is  reddoed  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
philosopher  and  legislator;  He  has  no  longer  the  authority  necessary  to  give  to 
His  laws  the'  august  sanction  which  renders  them  so  holy  in  the  eyes  of  men; 
He  can  no  longer  imprint  upon  them  the  seal  which  raises  them  above  ail  tiur* 
man  thoughts,  and  His  sublime  instructions  cease  to  be  lessons  flowing  from  * 
the  lips  of  uncreated  Wisdom. 

If  you  deprive  the  human  mind  of  the  support  of  authority  of  some  kind  or 
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other,  on  what  can  it  depend?  Abandoned  to  its  own  delirions  dreams^  it  is 
forced  again  into  the  gloomy  paths  which  led  the  philosophers  of  the  ancient 
schools  to  chaos.  Reason  and  experience  are  here  agreed.  If  yon  substitute 
the  private  judgment  of  Protestants  for  the  authority  of  the  Church,  all  the 
great  questions  respecting  God  and  man  remain  without  solution.  All  the  dif- 
ficulties are  left;  the  mind  is  in  darkness,  and  seeks  in  Tain  for  a  light  to  guide 
it  in  safety :  stunned  by  the  voices  of  a  hundred  schools,  who  dispute  without 
being  able  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject,  it  relapses  into  that  state  of  dis- 
couragement and  prostration  in  which  Christianity  found  it,  and  from  which, 
with  so  much  exertion,  she  had  withdrawn  it.  Doubt,  pyrrhonism,  and  indi^ 
ference  become  the  lot  of  the  greatest  minds ;  vain  theories,  hypothetical  sys- 
tems, and  dreams  take  possession  of  men  of  more  moderate  abilities ;  the  igno- 
rant are  reduced  to  superstitions  and  absurdities. 

Of  what  use,  then,  would  Christianity  have  been  on  the  earth,  and  what 
would  have  been  the  progress  of  humani^?  Happily  for  the  human  race,  the 
Christian  religion  was  not  abandoned  to  the  whirlwind  of  Protestant  sects.  In 
Catholic  authority  she  has  found  ample  means  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  sophis- 
try and  error.  What  would  have  become  of  her  without  it?  Would  the  subli- 
mity of  her  doctrines,  the  wisdom  of  her  precepts,  the  unction  of  her  counsels, 
have  been  now  any  thing  more  than  a  beautifdl  dream,  related  in  enchanting 
language  by  a  great  philosopher?  Yes,  I  must  repeat,  without  the  authority 
of  the  Church  there  is  no  security  for  faith ;  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  be- 
comes a  matter  of  doubt ;  His  mission  is  disputed ;  in  fact,  the  Christian  reli- 
gion disappears.  If  she  cannot  show  us  her  heavenly  titles,  ^ve  us  full  cer- 
tainty that  she  has  come  from  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal,  that  her  words  are 
those  of  Gk>d  Himself,  and  that  He  has  condescended  to  appear  on  earth  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  she  has  then  lost  her  right  to  demand  our  veneration.  Re- 
duced to  the  level  of  human  ideas,  she  must,  then,  submit  to  our  judgment  like 
other  mere  opinions ;  at  the  tribunal  of  philosophy  she  may  endeavor  to  main- 
tain her  doctrines  as  more  or  less  reasonable ;  but  she  will  always  be  liable  to 
the  reproach  of  having  wished  to  deceive  us,  by  passing  herself  off  as  divine 
^  when  she  was  onlv  human ;  and  in  all  discussions  on  the  truth  of  her  doctrines, 
she  will  have  this  fiEital  presumption  against  her,  viz.  tliat  the  account  of  her 
origin  was  an  imposture. 

Protestants  boast  of  their  independence  of  mind,  and  reproach  the  Catholic 
religion  with  violating  the  most  sacred  rights,  by  demanding  a  submission  which 
outrages  the  dignity  of  man.  Here  extravagant  declamation  about  the  strength 
of  our  understanding  is  introduced  with  good  effect ;  and  a  few  seductive  images 
and  expressions,  such  as  '^boldfltffhtt^'  and  ^^ glittering  vnngs"  &c.,  are  enough 
to  delude  many  readers. 

Let  the  human  mind  enjoy  all  its  rights ;  let  it  boast  of  possessing  that  spark 
of  divinity  called  the  intellect ;  let  it  pass  over  all  nature  in  triumph,  observing 
all  the  beings  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  congratulate  itself  on  its  own  im- 
mense superiority,  in  the  midst  of  the  wonders  i^th  which  it  has  known  how  to 
embellish  its  abode;  let  it  point  out,  as  proofs  of  its  strength  and  mndeur,  the 
changes  which  are  everywhere  worked  by  its  presence ;  by  its  intellectual  force 
and  boldness  it  has  acquired  the  complete  masteir  over  nature*  Let  us  acknow- 
ledge the  dignity  and  elevation  of  our  minds  to  snow  ourgratitude  to  our  Crea- 
tor, but  let  us  not  forset  our  weakness  and  defects.  Wny  should  we  deceive 
ourselves  by  fetncying  that  we  know  what  we  are  really  ignorant  of?  Why  for- 
get tlie  inconstancy  and  variableness  of  our  minds,  and  conceal  the  feu^t,  that 
with  respect  to  many  things,  even  of  those  with  which  we  are  supposed  to  be 
acquainted,  we  have  but  (xmfused  ideas  ?  How  delusive  is  our  knowledge,  and 
what  exaggerated  notions  we  have  of  our  procress  in  information  ?  Does  not 
one  day  contradict  what  another  had  affirmed  ?    Time  runs  its  course,  laughs 
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at  our  predictions,  destroys  onr  pbms^  and  clearly  shows  how  yam  are  our 
projects. 

What  have  those  geniuses  who  have  descended  to  the  foundations  of  science, 
and  risen  by  the  boldest  flights  to  the  loftiest  speculations;  told  us  ?  After 
having  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  the  space  which  it  is  permitted  to  the  hu- 
man mind  to  range  oyer, — after  having  trodden  the  most  secret  paths  of  science, 
and  sailed  on  the  vast  ocean  of  moral  and  physical  nature,  the,  greatest  minds 
of  all  ages  have  returned  dissatisfied  with  the  results.  They  have  seen  a  beau- 
tiful illBsion  appear  before  their  eyes, — ^the  brilliant  image  which  enchanted 
them  has  yanisned ;  when  they  thought  they  were  about  to  enter  a  region  of 
light,  they  have  found  themselves  surrounded  with  darkness,  and  they  have 
viewed  with  affright  the  extent  of  their  ignorance.  It  ia  for  this  reason  that 
the  greatest  minds  have  so  little  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, although  they  cannot  but  be  fully  aware  that  they  are  superior  to  other 
men.  The  sciences,  in  the  profound  observation  of  Pascal,  have  two  extremes 
which  meet  each  other :  the  first  is,  the  pure  naturd  state  of  ignorance  in  which 
men  are  at  their  birth ;  Uie  other  extreme  is,  that  at  which  sreat  minds  arrive 
when,  having  reached  the  utmost  extent  of  human  knowledge,  they  find  that 
they  know  nothing,  and  that  they  are  still  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  as  at 
first  (Pensies,  1  partie,  art  6.) 

Catholicism  says  to  man,  *^  Thy  intellect  is  weak,  thou  hast  need  of  a  guide 
in  many  things."  Protestantism  says  to  him,  ''  Thou  art  surrounded  by  light, 
walk  as  thou  wilt ;  thou  canst  not  have  a  better  guide  than  thyself  Which 
of  the  two  religions  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  lessons  of  the  highest  phi- 
losophy? 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  the  greatest  minds  among  Protestants  have 
all  felt  a  certain  tendency  towards  CathoTicbm,  and  have  seen  the  wisdom  of 
subjecting  the  human  mind,  in  some  things,  to  the  decision  of  an  infallible  au- 
thority. Indeed,  if  an  auUiority  can  be  found  uniting  in  its  origin,  its  dura- 
tion, its  doctrines,  and  its  conduct,  all  the  characteristics  of  divinity,  why  should 
the  mind  refuse  to  submit  to  her;  and  what  has  it  to  gain  by  wandering,  at  the 
mercy  of  its  illusions,  on  the  most  serious  subjects,  in  paths  where  it  only  meets 
with  recollections  of  errors,  with  warnings  and  delusions  ? 

K  the  human  mind  has  conceived  too  great  an  esteem^  for  itself,  let  it  study 
its  own  history,  in  order  to  see  and  understand  how  little  security  is  to  be  found 
in  its  own*  strength.  Abounding  in  systems,  inexhaustible  in  subtilties;  as 
ready  in  conceiving  a  project  as  incapable  of  maintaining  it;  full  of  ideas  which 
arise,  agitate,  and  destroy  each  other,  like  the  insects  which  abound  in  lakes ; 
now  raising  itself  on  the  wings  of  sublime  inspiration,  and  now  creeping  like  a 
reptile  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  as  able  and  willing  to  destroy  the  works  of 
others,  as  it  is  impotent  to  construct  any  durable  ones  of  its  own ;  ursed  on 
by  the  violence  of  passion,  swollen  with  pride,  confounded  by  the  infinite 
variety  of  objects  which  present  themselves  to  it ;  confused  by  so  many  false 
lights  and  so  many  deceptive  appearances,  the  human  mind,  when  left  entirely 
to  itself,  resembles  those  brilliant  meteors  which  dart  at  random  through  the 
immensity  of  the  heavens,  assume  a  thousand  eccentric  forms,  send  forth  a 
thousand  sparks,  dazzle  for  a  moment  by  their  fantastic  splendour,  and  disappear 
without  leaving  even  a  reflected  light  to  illuminate  the  oarkness. 

Behold  the  history  of  man's  knowledge  I    In  that  immense  and  confused 
heap  of  truth,  error,  sublimity,  absurdity,  wisdom,  and  folly,  are  collected  the  ^ 
proofe  of  my  assertions,  and  to  that  do  I  refer  any  one  who  may  be  inclined  to 
accuse  me  of  having  overcharged  the  picture.  (7) 
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CHAPTER  V. 

INSTINCT  OP  FAITH  IN  THE  SCIENCES. 

The  truth  of  what  I  have  just  advanced  with  respect  to  the  weakness  of  onr 
intellect;  is  proved  by  the  fiict  that  the  hand  of  Gkni  has  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  our  souls  a  preservatiye  against  the  ezcessiye  changeability  of  our  mindS| 
even  in  things  which  do  not  regard  religion.  Without  this  preservative  all 
Bodal  institutions  would  be  destroyed,  or  rather  never  would  have  had  exist- 
ence ;  without  it  ihe  sciences  would  not  have  advanced  a  step,  and  when  it  had 
disappeared  from  the  human  heart;  individuals  and  society  would  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  chaos.  I  allude  to  a  certain  tendency  to  defer  to  authority — 
to  the  instinct  of/aith^  if  I  may  so  call  it — ^an  instinct  which  we  ought  to  exa- 
mine with  great  attention;  if  we  wish  to  know  any  thing  of  the  human  mindj 
and  the  history  of  its  development. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  it  is  impossible  to  comply  with  the  most 
urgent  necessities;  or  perform  the  most  ordinary  acts  of  life,  without  respecting 
the  authority  of  the  statement  of  others;  it  is  easy  to  understand  that;  without 
this  futh;  all  the  treasures  of  histoiy  and  experience  would  soon  be  dissipated, 
and  that  even  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  would  disappear. 

These  important  observations  are  calculated  to  show  how  vain  is  the  charge 
against  the  Catholic  reliffioU;  of  requiring  nothing  but  faith ;  but  this  is  not  my 
only  object  here ;  I  wish  to  present  the  matter  under  another  aspect;  and  place 
the  question  in  such  a  position  as  to  make  this  truth  gain  in  extent  and  interest; 
without  losing  any  thing  of  its  immovable  firmness.  In  looking  over  the  his- 
tory of  human  knowledge;  and  glancing  at  the  opinions  of  our  contemporaries; 
we  constantly  observe  wat  the  men  who  boast  the  most  of  their  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  freedom  of  thought;  only  echo  the  opinions  of  others.  If  we  examine 
with  attention  that  great  study  which;  under  the  name  of  science;  has  made  so 
much  noise  in  the  world;  we  shall  observe  that  it  contains  at  bottom  a  large 
portion  of  authority;  and  that  if  a  perfectly  free  spirit  of  inquiry  were  to  be 
introduced  into  it;  even  with  respect  to  points  of  pure  reason;  the  greatest  part 
of  the  edifice  of  science  would  be  destroyed;  and  very  few  men  would  remain 
in  possession  of  its  secrets. 

No  branch  of  knowledge;  whatever  may  be  the  clearness  and  exactitude  <^ 
which  it  boastS;  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Do  not  the  natural*  and  exact 
sciences;  rich  as  they  are  in  evident  principles;  rigorous  in  their  deductions; 
abounding  in  observation  and  experience;  depend;  nevertheless;  for  a  great  many 
of  their  truthS;  upon  other  truths  of  a  higher  nature ;  the  knowledge  of  which 
necessarily  requires  a  delicacy  of  observation;  a  power  of  calculation;  a  clear 
and  penetrating  coup  d'onlj  which  belongs  to  few? 

When  Newton  proclaimed  to  the  scientific  world  the  fruit  of  his  profound 
calculations,  how  many  of  his  disciples  pould  flatter  themselves  that  they  were 
able  to  confirm  them  by  their  own  convictionis  ?  I  do  not  except  from  this 
question  many  of  those  whO;  by  laborious  efforts;  had  been  able  to  comprehend 
something  of  this  great  man ;  they  had  followed  the  mathematician  in  his  cal- 
culations; they  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the  mass  of  facts  and  experience  which 
the  naturalist  exposed  to  their  view;  they  had  listened  to  the  reasons  on  which 
the  philosopher  rested  his  conjectures;  in  this  way  they  thought  that  they  were 
fully  convinced,  and  that  they  did  not  owe  their  assent  to  any  thing  but  the 
force  of  reason  and  evidence.  Well;  take  away  the  name  of  Newton;effEU)e 
from  the  mind  the  profound  impression  made  by  the  authority  of  the  man  who 
made  so  extraordinary  a  discovery;  and  has  employed  so  much  genius  in  sup- 
porting it; — take  away;  I  repeat  it;  the  shade  of  NewtoU;  and  you  will  direo^ 
see,  in  the  minds  of  lus  disdpleS;  their  principles  vaoillatei  their  reasonings  b^ 
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oome  less  convincing  and  exact,  and  their  observations  appear  less  in  accordance 
with  the  hcis.  Then,  he  who  thought  himself  a  perfectly  impartial  observer, 
a  perfectly  independent  thinker,  will  see  and  understand  to  how  great  an  extent . 
he  was  enthralled  by  the  force  of  authority,  by  the  ascendency  of  genius ;  he 
will  find  that,  on  a  variety  of  points,  he  assented  without  being  convinced;  and 
that,  instead  of  being  a  perfectly  independent  philosopher,  he  was  only  an  obe- 
dient and  accomplished  pupil. 

I  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  testimony,  not  of  the  ignorant,  not  of  those 
who  have  only  a  smattering  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  of  real  men  of  learn- 
ing, of  those  who  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  various  branches  of  study. 
Let  them  look  into  their  own  minds,  let  them  examine  anew  what  they  call  their 
scientific  convictions,  let  them  ask  themselves,  with  perfect  calmness  and  impar- 
tiality, whether,  even  on  those  subjects  in  which  they  consider  themselves  the 
most  advanced,  their  minds  are  not  frequently  controlled  by  the  ascendency  of 
some  author  of  the  first  rank.  I  believe  they  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that,  if  they  strictly  applied  the  method  of  Descartes  even  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  they  have  studied  the  most,  they  would  find  that  they  believe  rather 
than  are  convinced.  Such  always  has  been,  ^nd  such  always  ^1  be,  the.  case. 
It  is  a  thing  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature  of  our  minds,  and  it  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. Perhaps  the  regulation  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity;  perhaps  it 
contains  much  of  that  instinct  of  preservation  which  God,  with  so  much  wis-  ^ 
dom,  has  diffused  throi^ghout  society ;  perhaps  it  is  intended  to  counteract  the 
many  elements  of  dissolution  which  society  contains  within  its  bosom.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  is  often  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  men  servilely  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  others,  and  injurious  consequences  not  unfirequently  are  the  result. 
Bnt  it  would  be  siiU  worse,  if  men  constantly  held  themselves  in  an  attitude  of 
resistance  to  aU  others,  for  fear  of  deception.  Woe  to  man  and  to  society,  if 
the  philosophic  mania  of  wishing  to  submit  all  matters  to  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion were  to  become  general  in  the  world  3  and  woe  to  science,  if  this  rigorous, 
scrupulous,  and  independent  scrutiny  were  extended  to  ever^  iJiing. 

I  admire  the  genius  of  Descartes,  and  acknowledge  the  sienal  services  which 
he  has  rendered  to  science ;  but  I  have  more  than  once  mought  that,  if  his 
method  of  doubting  became  general  for  any  time,  society  would  be  destroyed. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that,  among  learned  men  themselves,  among  impartial 
philosophers,  this  metiiod  would  do  great  harm ;  at  least,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  number  of  men  devoid  of  sense  in  the  scientific  world  would  be  consi- 
derably increased. 

Happily  there  is  no  danger  of  this  being  the  case.  If  it  be  true  that  there 
is  always  in  man  a  certain  tendency  towards  folly,  there  is  also  idways  to  be  found 
there  a  fund  of  ^ood  sense  which  cannot  be  destroyed.  When  certain  indivi- 
duals of  heated  ima^ations  attempt  to  involve  society  in  their  delirium,  society 
answers  with  a  smue  of  derision;  or  if  it  allows  itself  to  be  seduced  for  a 
moment,  it  soon  returns  to  its  senses,  and  repels  with  indignation  those  who 
have  endeavored  to  lead  it  astray.  Passionate  declamation  against  vulgar  pre- 
judice, asainst  docility  in  following  others  and  willingness  to  believe  all  without 
examination,  is  only  considered  as  worthy  of  contempt  by  those  who  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  human  nature.  Are  not  these  feelings  participated  in 
by  many  who  belong  not  to  the  vulgar  ?  Are  not  the  sciences  full  of  gratui- 
tous suppositions,  and  have  they  not  their  weak  points,  with  which,  however, 
we  are  satisfied,  as  if  they  afforded  a  firm  basis  to  rest  upon  ? 

The  right  of  possession  and  prescription  is  also  one  of  the  peculiarities  which 
the  sciences  present  to  us ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that,  without  ever 
having  borne  the  name,  this  ri^ht  has  been  acknowledged  by  a  tacit  but  unani- 
mous consent.  How  can  this  be  ?  Study  the  history  of  the  sciences,  and  you 
will  find  at  every  step  this  right  acknowledged  and  established.    How  is  it. 
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amid  the  continual  dispntes  whicli  have  divided  philosoplierSy  that  we  see  an  old 
opinion  make  a  long  resistance  to  a  new  one,  and  sometimes  succeed  in  pre- 
venting its  establishment  ?  It  is  because  the  old  opinion  was  in  possession,  and 
was  strengthened  by  the  right  of  prescription.  It  is  of  no  importance  that  the 
words  were  not  used,  the  result  was  the  same ;  this  is  the  reason  why  discoverers 
have  so  often  been  despised,  opposed,  and  even  persecuted. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  this  avowal^  although  it  may  be  repugnant  to  our 
pride,  and  may  scandalize  some  sincere  admirers  of  the  progress  of  knowledge 
These  advances  have  been  numerous ;  the  field  over  which  die  human  mind  has 
exercised  itself,  and  its  sphere  of  action,  are  immense ;  the  works  by  which  it 
has  proved  its  power  are  admirable ;  but  there  is  dways  in  all  this  a  large  por- 
tion of  exaggeration,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  considerable  allowance, 
especially  in  the  moral  sciences.  It  cannot  justly  be  inferred,  from  these 
exaggerated  statements,  that  our  inteUect  is  capable  of  advancing  in  every  path 
with  perfect  ease  and  activity ;  no  deduction  can  be  drawn  &om  it  to  contradict 
the  fact  which  we  have  just  established,  viz.  the  mind  of  man  is  almost  always 
in  subjection,  even  imperceptibly,  to  the  authority  of  other  men. 

In  every  age  there  appear  a  small  number  of  privileged  spirits,  who,  by 
nature  superior  to  all  the  rest,  serve  as  guides  in  the  various  careers ;  a  nume- 
rous crowd,  who  think  themselves  learned,  follow  them  with  precipitation,  and, 
fixing  their  eyes  on  the  standard  which  has  been  raised,  rush  breathlessly  after 
it;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  is,  they  all  boast  of  their  independence,  and  flatter 
themselves  that  they  are  distinguishing  themselves  by  pursuing  the  new  path ; 
one  would  imagine  that  they  had  discovered  it,  and  that  they  were  walking  in 
it  guided  by  their  own  light  and  inspirations.  Necessity,  taste,  or  a  thousand 
other  circumstances,  lead  us  to  cultivate  this  or  that  branch  of  knowledge ;  our 
own  weakness  constantly  tells  us  that  we  have  no  creative  power;  that  we  can- 
not produce  any  thing  of  our  own,  and  that  we  are  incapable  of  striking  out  a 
new  path ;  but  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  share  some  part  of  the  glory  belong- 
ing to  the  illustrious  chief  whose  banner  we  follow ;  we  sometimes  will  succeed 
in  persuading  ourselves,  in  the  midst  of  these  reveries,  that  we  do  not  fight 
under  anybody^s  standard,  and  that  we  are  only  rendering  homage  to  our  own 
convictions,  when,  in  reality,  we  are  the  proselytes  of  others. 

Herein  common  sense  snows  itself  to  be  wiser  than  our  weak  reason ;  and 
thus  language,  which  eives  such  deep  expression  to  things,  where  we  find,  with- 
out knowing  whence  they  come,  so  much  truth  and  exactitude,  gives  us  a  severe 
admonition  on  the  subject  of  these  vain  pretensions.  In  spite  of  us,  language 
calls  things  by  their  right  names,  and  knows  how  to  class  us  and  our  opinions 
according  to  the  leader  that  we  follow.  What  is  the  history  of  science  but  the 
history  of  the  contests  of  a  small  number  of  illustrious  men  ?  If  we  glance 
over  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  bring  into  view  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge,  we  shall  see  a  number  of  schoob  founded  by  a  philosopher  of  the 
first  rank,  and  then  falling  under  the  direction  of  another  whose  talents  have 
made  him  worthy  to  succeed  the  founder.  Thus  the  thing  goes  on,  until  circum- 
stances having  changed,  or  the  spirit  of  vitality  being  gone,  the  school  dies  a 
natural  death,  unless  a  man  of  bold  and  independent  mind  appears,  who  takes 
the  old  school  and  destroys  it,  in  order  to  establish  his  own  doctrines  on  the  ruins. 

When  Descartes  dethroned  Aristotle,  did  he  not  immediately  take  his  place  ? 
Then  philosophers  pretended  to  independence — an  independence  which  was  con- 
tradicted by  the  very  name  they  bore,  that  of  Cartesians.  Like  nations  who, 
in  times  of  rebellion,  cry  out  for  liberty,  dethrone  their  old  king,  and  after- 
wards submit  to  the  &Bt  man  who  has  the  boldness  to  seize  the  vacant  throne. 

It  is  thought  in  our  age,  as  it  has  been  in  times  gone  by,  that  the  human  mind 
acts  with  pe^ect  independence,  owins  to  declamation  against  authority  in  scien- 
tific matters,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  freedom  of  thought.    The  opinion  has 
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become  general  that^  in  these  times^  the  authority  of  any  one  man  is  worth 
nothing ;  it  has  been  thought  that  every  man  of  learning  acts  according  to  his 
own  convictions  alone.  Moreover,  systems  and  hypotheses  have  lost  all -credit, 
and  a  great  desire  for  examination  and  analysis  has  become  prevalent.  This  has 
made  people  believe  not  only  that  authority  in  scientific  matters  is  completely 
gone,  but  that  it  is  hencefordi  impossible. 

At  first  sight  there  appears  to  be  some  truth  in  this ;  but  if  we  look  atten- 
tively around  us,  we  shall  observe  that  the  number  of  leaders  is  only  somewhat 
increased,  and  the  time  of  their  command  somewhat  shortened.  Our  age  is 
truly  one  of  commotions,  literary  and  scientific  revolutions,  like  those  in  poli- 
tics, where  nations  imagine  that  they  possess  more  liberty  because  the  govern- 
ment is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  greater  number  of  persons,  and  because  they 
find  more  facility  in  getting  rid  of  their  rulers.  They  destroy  those  men  to 
whom  but  a  short  time  before  they  have  given  the  names  of  fathers  and  libera- 
tors; then,  the  first  transport  being  passed,  they  allow  other  men  to  impose  upon 
them  a  yoke  in  reality  not  less  heavy.  Besides  the  examples  afibrded  us  by  the 
history  of  the  past  century,  at  the  present  day  we  see  only  great  names  succeed 
each  other,  and  the  leaders  of  the  human  mind  take  each  other's  places. 

In  the  field  of  politics,  where  one  would  imagine  the  spirit  of  freedom  ought 
to  have  full  scope,  do  we  not  see  men  who  take  the  lead ;  and  are  they  not 
looked  upon  as  the  generals  of  an  army  during  a  campaign  f  In  the  parlia- 
mentary ar^a,  do  we  see  any  thing  but  two  or  three  bodies  of  combatants,  per- 
forming their  evolutions  under  their  respective  chiefs  with  perfect  regularity  and 
discipline  f  These  truths  are  well  understood  by  those  who  occupy  these  high 
positions  I  They  are  acquainted  with  our  weakness,  and  they  know  that  men 
are  commonly  deceived  by  mere  words.  A  thousand  times  must  they  have  been 
tempted  to  smile,  when,  contemplating  the  field  of  their  triumphs,  and  seeing 
themselves  surrounded  by  followers  who,  proud  of  their  own  intelligence,  admire 
and  applaud  them,  they  have  heard  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  their  disciples 
boast  of  his  unlimited  freedom  of  thought,  and  of  the  complete  independence 
of  his  opinions  and  his  votes. 

Such  is  man,  as  shown  to  us  by  history  and  the  experience  of  every  day.  The 
inspiration  of  genius,  that  sublime  force  which  raises  the  minds  of  some  privi- 
leged men,  will  always  exercise,  not  only  over  the  ignorant,  but  even  over  the 
generality  of  men  who  devote  themselves  to  science,  a  real  fascination.  Where, 
Uien,  is  the  insult  which  the  Catholic  religion  ofiers  to  reason  when,  presenting 
titles  which  prove  her  divinity,  she  asks  for  that  faith  which  men  ^rant  so 
easily  to  other  men  in  matters  of  various  kinds,  and  even  in  things  with  which 
they  consider  themselves  to  be  the  best  acquainted  ?  Is  it  an  insult  to  human 
reason  to  point  out  to  him  a  fixed  and  certain  rule  with  respect  to  matters  of 
the  greatest  importance,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  leaves  him  perfectly  free 
to  think  as  he  pleases  on  all  the  various  questions  which  Qod  has  left  to  his 
discretion  ?  In  this  the  Church  only  shows  herself  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  lessons  of  the  highest  philosophy.  She  shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind,  and  she  delivers  it  from  all  the  evils  which  are  inflicted  by  its 
fickleness,  its  inconstancy,  and  its  ambition,  combined  as  these  qualities  are 
with  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  defer  to  the  opinions  of  individuals.  Who 
does  not  see  that  the  Catholic  Church  puts  thereby  a  check  on  the  spirit  of 
proeelytism,  of  which  society  has  had  so  much  reason  to  complain  f  Sinc« 
there  is  in  man  this  irresistible  tendency  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  another,  doei 
she  not  confer  an  eminent  ser\'ice  on  humanity,  by  showing  it  a  sure  way  of 
following  the  example  of  a  God  incarnate  ?  Does  she  not  thus  take  humas 
libertv  under  her  protection,  and  at  the  same  time  save  from  shipwreck  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  the  most  necessary  to  individuals  and  ta 
society  ?  (8) 

7  ■ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DIFFBEEKOBS  IN  THB  BELIGIOUS  WAITFS  09  NATIONS — ^MATHBICATIOS*— 

MORAL  SOIBNOBS. 

Thb  progress  of  society,  and  the  bieli  degree  of  dvilizadon  and  refinement 
to  which  modem  nations  have  attained,  will  no  donbt  be  urged  against  the  au- 
thority which  seeks  to  exercise  jorisdiction  over  the  mind.  In  this  way  men 
will  attempt  to  justify  what  they  call  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind. 
For  my  own  part,  this  objection  seems  to  have  so  little  solidity,  and  to  be  so 
little  supported  by  &cts,  that,  from  the  progress  of  society,  I  should,  on  the 
contrary,  conclude  that  there  is  the  more  need  of  that  living  rule  which  is 
deemed  indispensable  by  Catholics. 

To  say  that  society  in  its  infancy  and  youtii  may  have  required  this  authority 
as  a  check,  but  that  this  check  has  become  useless  and  degrading  since  the  hu- 
man mind  has  reached  a  higher  degree  of  development,  is  completely  to  mistake 
tiie  connection  which  exists  between  the  various  conditions  of  our  mind  and  the 
objects  over  which  this  authority  extends.  The  true  idea  of  God,  the  origin, 
the  end,  and  the  rule  of  human  conduct,  together  with  all  the  means  with  which 
God  has  furnished  us  to  attain  to  our  hiffh  destiny,  such  are  the  subjects  with 
which  faith  deals,  and  with  respect  to  which  Catholics  contend  thi^t  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  infallible  rule.  They  maintain  that  without  this  it  would  be 
impossible  to  avoid  the  most  lamentable  errors,  and  to  protect  truth  from  the 
effects  of  human  passions. 

This  consideration  will  suffice  to  show,  that  private  judgment  would  be  much 
leas  dangerous  among  nations  still  less  advanced  in  the  career  of  civilization. 
There  is,  indeed,  in  a  young  nation,  a  great  fund  of  natural  candor  and  simpli- 
city, which  admirably  disposes  it  to  receive  with  docility  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  volume.  Such  a  people  will  relish  those  things  which  are 
easily  to  be  understood,  and  will  bow  with  humility  before  the  sublime  obscurity 
of  those  pages  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  cover  with  a  veil  of  mystery.  More- 
over, the  condition  of  this  people,  as  yet  exempt  from  the  pride  of  Imowledge, 
would  create  a  sort  of  authority,  since  there  would  be  found  within  its  bosom 
only  a  small  number  of  men  able  to  examine  divine  revelation ;  and  thus  a 
centre  for  the  distribution  of  instruction  would  be  naturally  formed. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  a  nation  far  advanced  in  the  career  of  knowledge. 
With  the  latter,  the  extension  of  knowledge  to  a  greater  number  of  individuals, 
by  augmenting  pride  and  fickleness,  multiplies  sects,  and  ends  by  revolution- 
izing ideas  and  corrupting  the  purest  traditions.  A  young  nation  is  devoted  to 
simple  occupations;  it  remains  attached  to  its  ancient  customs:  it  listens  with 
respect  and  docility  to  the  aged,  who,  surrounded  by  their  children  and  grandp 
children,  relate  with  emotion  the  histories  and  the  maxims  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  their  ancestors.  But  when  societv  has  reached  a  great  degree  of 
development,  when  respect  for  the  fathers  of  ramilies  and  veneration  for  gray 
hairs  have  become  weakened ;  when  pompous  titles,  scientific  display,  and  grand 
libraries  make  men  conceive  a  high  idea  of  their  intellectual  powers ;  when  the 
multitude  and  activity  of  communications  widely  difiuse  those  ideas,  which, 
when  put  in  motion^  have  an  almost  magical  power  of  affecting  men's  minds, 
then  it  is  necessary, — it  is  indispensable  to  have  an  authority,  always  living, 
always  ready  to  act  whenever  it  is  wanted, — to  cover  with  a  protecting  sBgis  the 
sacred  deposit  of  truths  which  are  the  same  in  all  times  and  places;  tru^ 
without  the  knowledge  of  which  man  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  his  own 
errors  and  caprices  from  the  cradle  to  ihe  grave ;  truths  on  which  society  rests 
as  its  surest  foundation ;  truths  which  cannot  be  destroyed  without  shaking  to 
pieces  the  whole  social  edifice.     The  literaiy  and  politick  history  of  Europe  for 
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tiie  last  three  hundred  yean  affords  bat  too  many  jMroofs  of  this.  Beligioofl 
levolution  broke  oat  at  the  moment  when  it  was  capable  of  doing  the  most 
harm :  it  found  society  agitated  by  all  the  activity 'of  the  human  mind,  and  it 
destroyed  the  control  when  it  was  most  necessary. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  depreciating  the  mind  of  man 
1^  charging  it  with  fiiults  which  it  has  not,  or  by  exaggerating  those  which  it 
has ;  but  it  is  no  less  improper  to  pufiT  it  up  by  exalting  its  strength  too  much. 
The  latter  would  be  injurious  to  it  in  several  ways,  and  would  be  little  likely  to 
advance  its  progress ;  it  would  also,  if  properly  understood,  be  little  conforma- 
ble to  that  gravity  and  discretion  which  oueht  to  distinguish  true  science.  In- 
deed, to  merit  the  name,  science  ough^  to  show  the  folly  of  beinff  vain  of  what 
does  not  rightly  belong  to  it ;  it  ought  to  know  its  limits,  and  have  sufficient 
candor  and  generosity  to  acknowledge  its  weakness. 

There  is  a  hct  in  the  history  of  science,  which,  by  revealing  the  kitrinsio 
weakness  of  the  mind,  palpably  shows  the  flattery  of  those  unmeasured  etdogies 
which  are  sometimes  lavished  on  it,  sxkd  also  demonstrates  to  us  how  dangerous, 
it  would  be  to  abandon  it  to  itself  without  any  ffuide.  This  fact  is,  the  obscu- 
rity which  increases  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  first  prindplee  of  science; 
80  that  even  in  those  sciences  the  truth,  evidence,  and  exactness  of  which  are 
considered  the  best  established,  it  seems  that  no  firm  ground  is  to  be  obtained 
when  we  attempt  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  them ;  and  the  mind,  not  finding  any 
security,  recoils  in  the  fear  of  meeting  with  something  to  throw  doubt  and  un- 
certaintj  on  the  truths  of  which  it  was  convinced. 

I  do  not  participate  in  the  ill-humor  of  Hobbes  against  the  mathematics. 
I>Bvoted  to  their  progress,  and  deeply  convinced  as  I  am  of  the  advantis^^ 
which  their  study  confers  on  the  other  sciences  and  on  society,  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  underrate  their  merit^  or  deny  any  of  their  great  chums;  but  who  can 
say  that  they  are  an  ^exception  to  the  general  rule  ?  Have  they  not  their  weak 
points  and  their  darkscnne  paths? 

It  is  tane  that,  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  explanation  of  the  AM  prin- 
ciples of  these  sciences,  and  the  deduction  from  them  of  the  most  elementary 
propositions,  the  mind  is  on  firm  ground,  where  no  fear  of  making  a  &lse  step 
occurs  to  it.  I  put  aside  at  present  the  obscurity  which  would  be  found  in 
idealogy  and  metaphysics,  if  they  were  to  discuss  certain  points  according  to  the 
writings  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
the  circle  to  which  the  mathematics  are  naturally  confined.  Who  that  has 
studied  them  is  ignorant  that  you  may  reach  a  point  in  their  theories,  where  the 
mind  finds  nothing  but  obscurity?  The  demonstration  is  before  our  eyes;  it 
has  been  developed  in  all  its  parts ;  and  yet  the  mind  wavers,  feeling  within 
itself  a  kind  of  uncertainirf  which  it  cannot  well  describe.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that,  after  reasoning  a  long  time,  the  truth  rashes  upon  us  like  the  light 
of  day ;  but  it  is  not  until  we  have  widked  in  darkness  for  a  long  period.  When 
we  fix  our  attention  upon  those  thoughts  which  wander  in  our  minds  like  mov- 
ing lights,  on  those  almost  imperceptible  emotions  which,  on  these  occasions, 
arise,  and  then  die  away  in  the  soul,  we  observe  that  the  mind,  in  the  midst  of 
its  ftuctuations,  seeks  instinctively  for  the  anchor  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
authority  of  another.  To  reassure  ourselves  completely,  we  then  invoke  the 
authority  of  some  great  mathematicians,  and  we  rejoice  that  the  &ct  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  series  of  great  men  who  have  always  viewed  it  m  the 
nme  Hght.  But  perhaps  our  ignorance  and  pride  will  not  admit  the  truth  of 
these  r^eotions.  Let  us,  then,  study  these  sciences,  or  at  least  read  ^eir  his- 
tory, and  we  shall  be  convinced  that  they  afford  numerous  proofe  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  intellect. 

Did  not  the  extraordinary  invention  of  Newton  and  Leibnits  find  many  oppo- 
nents in  Europe  ?    Were  there  not  required  to  establish  it^  both  the  sanction  of 
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time  and  the  touchstone  of  experienoe,  which  made  manifest  the  truth  of  their 
principles  and  the  exactness  of  their  reasonings  ?  Do  jou  beliere  that,  if  this 
myention  were  again,  for  th^  first  time,  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  field  of 
BciencCi  even  fortified  with  all  the  proofs  which  have  heen  brought  forward  to 
gtrengthen  it,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  light  which  so  many  explanations 
have  shed  upon  it,— do  jou  believe,  I  say,  that  it  would  not  need  a  second  time 
'  the  right  of  prescription,  to  regain  its  tranquil  and  undisturbed  empire  ? 

It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  other  sciences  have  no  little  share  in  this  uncer- 
tainty arising  from  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind ;  as  I  do  not  imagine  that 
this  assertion  will  be  called  in  Question,  I  pass  on  to  a  few  remarks  on  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  moral  sciences. 

The  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  that  there  is  no  study  more 
deceptive  than  that  of  the  moral  sciences ;  I  say  deceptive,  because  this  study, 
seducing  the  mind  by  an  appearance  of  facility,  draws  it  into  difficulties  which 
it  is  no  eafiv  matter  to  overcome.  It  may  be  compared  to  those  tranquil  waters 
which,  although  apparently  but  shallow,  are  in  reality  unfathomably  deep. 
Familiarized  from  our  infancy  with  the  language  of  this  science,  surrounded  by 
its  continual  applications,  and  having  before  our  eyes  its  truths  under  a  palpable 
form,  we  possess  a  certain  facility  of  speaking  readily  on  many  parts  of  the 
subject;  and  we  have  the  rashness  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
master  its  highest  principles  and  its  most  delicate  relations.  But  wonderful  as 
it  is,  scarcely  have  we  quitted  the  path  of  common  sense,  and  attempted  to  go 
beyond  those  simple  impressions  which  we  have  received  from  our  mothers, 
when  we  find  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  confusion.  K  the  mind  gives  itself 
up  to  subtilties,  it  ceases  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  heart,  which  speaks  to  it 
with  equal  simplicity  and  eloquence ;  if  it  does  not  repress  its  pride,  and  attend 
to  the  wise  counsels  of  good  sense,  it  will  be  guilty  of  despising  those  salutary 
and  necessary  truths,  which  have  been  preserved  by  society  to  be  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation :  it  is  then,  while  groping  its  way  in  the  dark, 
that  it  falls  into  the  wildest  extravagances,  the  lamentable  effects  of  which  are 
80  often  exemplified  in  the  hbtory  of  the  sciences. 

If  we  observe  attentively,  we  shall  find  something  of  the  same  kind  in  all  the 
sciences.  The  Creator  has  taken  care  to  supply  us  with  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  life,  and  for  the  attainment  of  our  destiny ;  but  it  has  not 
pleased  Him  to  gratify  our  curiosity  by  discovering  to  us  what  was  not  neces- 
sary. Nevertheless,  in  some  things  he  has  communicated  to  the  mind  a  power 
^ which  renders  it  capable  of  constantly  adding  to  its  knowledge;  but,  with 
respect  to  moral  truths,  it  has  been  left  sterile.  What  man  is  required  to  know, 
has  been  deeply  engraven  on  his  heart,  in  characters  simple  and  intelli^ble;  or 
is  contained  in  the  sacred  volume ;  and  moreover,  he  has  had  pointed  out  to 
him,  in  the  authorihr  of  the  Church,  a  fixed  rule,  to  which  he  can  apply  to  have 
his  doubts  explained.  With  respect  to  the  rest,  man  has  been  placed  in  such  a 
position,  that  if  he  attempt  to  enter  into  matters  which  are  too  subtle,  he  only 
wanders  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  same  road,  at  the  extremities  of  which 
he  finds  on  the  one  side  skepticism,  on  the  other  pure  truth. 

Perhaps  some  modem  idealogists  will  urge,  in  opposition  to  this,  the  result 
of  their  own  analytical  labours.  ^^  Before  men  began  to  analyze  facta,**  they 
will  say,  ''  and  while  they  indulged  in  fanciful  systems,  and  satisfied  themselves 
with  verbal  disputes  wiUiout  critical  examination,  all  this  might  be  true ;  but 
now  that  we  have  explained  all  the  ideas  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  so  perfect 
a  way,  and  have  separated  the  prejudice  in  them  from  the  true  philosophy;  now 
that  the  whole  system  of  morality  is  based  upon  the  simple  principles  of  plea- 
sure and  pain,  and  we  have  given  the  clearest  ideas  of  these  things,  such,  for  ex- 
ample^ as  the  sensations  produced  in  us  by  an  orange;  to  maintain  your  assertion, 
is  to  be  ungrateful  towards  science,  and  to  underrate  the  fruit  of  our  labours.'' 
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I  am  aware  of  the  labours  of  some  moral  idealogists,  and  I  know  with  what 
deceptive  simplicity  thej  develope  their  theories^  b^  giving  to  the  most  difficult 
things  an  easy  turn,  which  affects  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  most  limited 
minds.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  these  analytical  investigations;  and 
their  results.  I  shall,  however,  remark  that,  in  spite  of  their  promised  sim- 
plicity, it  does  not  appear  that  either  society  or  science  makes  much  progress 
through  their  means,  and  that  these  opinions,  although  but  a  short  time  broached^ 
are  already  superannuated.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  us;  for  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that,  in  spite  of  their  positiveness,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  expression,  these  idealogists  are  as  hypothetical  as  many  of  their  predo- 
oeascNTS;  who  are  loaded  by  them  with  sarcasms  and  contempt  They  are  apoor, 
narrow-minded  school,  devoid  of  the  truth,  and  not  even  adorned  by  the  brilliant 
dreams  of  great  men ;  a  proud  and  deluded  school,  who  fancy  they  explidn  a 
fact,  when  they  only  obscure  it;  and  prove  a  thing,  when  they  only  assert  it; 
and  imagine  that  they  analyze  the  human  heart,  when  they  take  it  to  pieces. 

If  such  is  the  human  mind;  if  such  is  its  inability  in  matters  of  science, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  that  it  has  not  advanced  a  single  step  beyond  the 
limit  prescribed  by  a  beneficent  Providence ;  what  service  has  Protestantism 
rendered  to  modem  society,  by  impairing  the  force  of  authority,  that  power 
which  could  alone  present  an  effectual  barrier  to  man's  unhappy  wander- 
ings? (9) 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

INDIFPBRBNCB  AND   FANATICISM. 

In  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  in  adopting  this  resistance  as 
its  only  principle,  Protestantism  was  compelled  to  seek  its  whole  support  in 
man ;  thus  to  mistake  the  true  character  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  relations 
with  religious  and  moral  truth,  was  to  throw  itself,  according  to  circumstances, 
into  the  opposite  extremes  of  fanaticism  and  indifference. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  these  opposite  errors  should  emanate  firom  the  same 
source;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain.  Protestantism,  by  appealing  to  man 
alone  in  religious  matters,  had  only  two  courses  to  adopt;  either  to  suppose 
men  to  be  inspired  by  Heaven  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  to  subject  all  reli- 
gious truths  to  the  examination  of  reason.  To  submit  religious  truths  to  the 
judgment  of  reason  was  sooner  or  later  to  produce  indifference ;  on  the  other 
hand,  private  inspiration  must  engender  fanaticism. 

There  is  a  universal  and  constant  &ct  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind — 
viz.  its  decided  inclination  to  invent  systems  in  which  the  reality  of  things  is 
completely  laid  aside,  and  where  we  only  see  the  workings  of  a  spirit  which  has 
chosen  to  quit  the  ordinary  path  in  order  to  give  itself  up  to  its  own  inspira- 
tions. The  history  of  philosophy  is  little  else  than  a  perpetual  repetition  of 
this  phenomenon,  which  the  human  mind  shows,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  all 
tilings  which  admit  of  it.  When  the  mind  has  conceived  a  peculiar  idea,  it 
regaiids  it  with  that  blind  and  exclusive  predilection  which  is  found  in  the  love 
of  the  father  for  his  children.  Under  the  influence  of  this  prejudice,  the  mind 
developes  its  ideas  and  accommodates  &cts  to  suit  it ;  that  which  at  first  was 
only  an  ingenious  and  extravagant  idea,  becomes  tiie  germ  of  important  doc- 
trines ;  and  if  it  arise  in  a  person  of  an  ardent  disposition^  fanaticism;  the  cause 
of  so  much  madness,  b  the  consequence. 

The  danger  is  very  much  increased  when  the  new  system  implies  to  religious 
matters,  or  is  immediately  connected  with  them.  The  extravagances  of  a 
diseased  mind  are  then  looked  upon  as  inspirations  from  Heaven ;  the  fever  of 
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delirium  as  a  divine  flame ;  and  a  mania  of  being  singular  as  an  extraordinary 
vocation.  Pride,  unable  to  brook  opposition,  rises  against  all  diat  it  finds  esta- 
blished ;  it  insults  all  authority ;  it  attacks  all  institutions ;  it  despises  every- 
body ;  it  conceals  the  grossest  violence  under  the  muitle  of  seal,  and  ambition 
under  the  name  of  apostleship.  The  dupe  of  himself  rather  than  an  impostor, 
the  wretched  maniac  sometimes  becomes  deeply  persuaded  that  his  doctrines  are 
true,  and  that  he  has  received  the  commands  of  Heaven.  As  there  is  some- 
thing extraordinary  and  striking  in  the  fiery  language  of  the  madman,  he  com* 
munioates  to  those  who  listen  to  him  a  portion  of  his  insanity,  and  makes,  in  a 
short  time,  a  considerable  number  of  proselytes.  The  men  capable  of  playing 
the  first  part  in  this  scene  of  madness  are  not  numerous,  it  is  true ;  but  unhap- 
pily the  majority  of  men  are  foolish  enou^  to  be  easily  led  away.  History  and 
experience  sufficiently  prove  that  the  crowd  are  easily  attracted,  and  that  to  form 
a  party,  however  aiminal;  extravagant,  or  ridiculous,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
raise  a  standard. 

I  wish  to  take  this  o^^rtunity  of  making  an  observation  which  I  have  never 
seen  pointed  out — ^viz.  that  the  Church,  in  her  contest  with  heresy,  has  ren- 
dered an  important  service  to  the  science  which  devotes  itself  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  true  character,  tendency,  and  power  of  the  human  mind.  The  zeal- 
ous guardian  of  all  great  truths,  she  has  always  known  how  to  preserve  them 
unimpaired ;  she  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  weakness  of  the  mind  of  man, 
and  its  extreme  proneness  to  folly  and  extravagance ;  she  has  followed  it  closely 
in  all  its  steps,  has  watched  it  in  all  its  movements,  and  has  constantly  resisted 
it  witl^  energy,  when  it  attempted  to  pollute  the  pure  fountain  of  which  she  is 
the  guardian.  During  the  long  and  violent  contests  which  she  has  had  with  it, 
the  Church  has  made  manifest  its  incurable  folly;  she  has  exhibited  it  on  every 
side,  and  has  shown  it  in  all  its  forms.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  history  of  here- 
sies, she  has  made  an  abundant  collection  of  fSacts,  and  has  painted  an  extremely 
interesting  picture  of  the  human  mind,  where  its  characteristic  physiognomy  is 
fidthfully  represented ;  a  picture  which  will  doubtless  be  of  great  service  in  the 
composition  of  the  important  work  which  b  yet  unwritten — ^viz.  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind.  (10) 

Certain  it  is  that  the  ravings  and  extravagances  of  fanaticism  have  not  been 
wanting  in  the  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Their  mo- 
numents still  remain ;  in  whatever  direction  we  turn  our  steps,  we  find  bloody 
traces  of  the  fanatical  sects  produced  by  Protestantism,  and  engendered  by  its 
fundamental  principle.  Nothing  could  confine  this  devastating  torr^it,  neither 
the  violent  character  of  Luther,  nor  the  furious  efforts  which  he  made  to  oppose 
every  one  who  taught  doctrines  different  from  his  own.  Impiety  succeeded  im- 
piety, extravagance  extravagance,  fanaticism  fanaticism.  The  pretended  Refor- 
mation was  soon  divided  into  as  many  sects  as  there  were  found  men  with  tiie 
ingenuity  to  invent  and  the  boldness  to  maintain  a  system  of  their  own.  This 
was  necessarQv  the  case ;  for  besides  the  danger  of  leaving  the  human  mind 
without  a  guidB  on  all  questions  of  religion,  there  was  another  cause  fruitful  in 
&tal  results,  I  mean  the  private  interpretation  of  the  sacred  books. 

It  was  then  found  that  the  best  things  may  be  abused,  and  that  these  divine 
volumes,  which  contain  so  much  instruction  for  the  mind,  and  so  much  consola- 
tion for  the  Acart,  are  full  of  danger  to  the  proud.  How  great  will  this  be,  if 
you  add  to  the  obstinate  resolution  of  resisting  all  authority  in  matters  of  futh, 
the  Mae  persuasion  that  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  is  everywhere  clear,  and 
that,  in  idl  cases,  the  inspirations  of  Heaven  may  be  expected  to  solve  every 
doubt  ?  What  will  happen  to  those  who  turn  over  their  pages  with  a  longing 
desire  to  find  some  text  which,  more  or  less  tortured,  may  seem  to  authorize  meir 
vophisms,  subtilties,  and  absurdities  ? 

There  never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  that  which  was  oommitted  by  the 
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Protestant  leaders,  when  thej  placed  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  all  for  self-inter- 
pretation ;  never  was  the  nature  of  that  sacred  Tolome  more  completely  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  tme  that  Protestantism  had  no  other  method  to  pursue,  and  that 
erery  objection  which  it  could  make  to  the  priyate  interpretation  of  ike  sacred 
text  would  be  a  strildng  inconsistency,  an  apostasy  from  its  own  principles,  and 
a  denial  of  its  own  origin;  but  at  the  same  time,  this  is  its  most  decided  con- 
demnation. What  claim,  indeed,  can  that  religion  have  to  truth  and  sanctity 
whose  fundamental  principle  contains  the  germ  of  sects  the  most  feuiatical — ^the 
most  injurious  to  society? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  collect  into  so  narrow  a  space,  in  opposition  to  this 
essential  error  of  Protestantism,  so  many  facts  and  convincing  proofe  of  this,  as 
•re  contained  in  the  foDowing  lines,  written  by  a  Protestant^  O'Callaghan, 
which.  I  have  no  doubt,  my  r^ers  will  thank  me  for  quoting  here.  "  Led 
away,^'  says  O'Callaghan,  "bv  their  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
Borne,  the  first  Beformers  loudly  proclaimed  the  right  of  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures according  to  each  one's  private  judgment;  but  in  their  eagerness  to  eman- 
cipate the  people  from  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  they  proclaimed  this  right 
without  explanation  or  restriction :  and  the  consequences  were  fearful.  Impa- 
tient to  undermine  the  papal  jurisdiction,  they  maintained  without  exception, 
that  each  individual  has  an  incontestable  right  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  for 
himself;  and  as  this  principle,  carried  to  the  fullest  extent,  was  not  sustainable, 
they  were  obliged  to  rely  for  support  upon  another,  viz.  that  the  Bible  is  an 
easy  book,  within  the  comprehension  of  all  minds,  and  that  the  divine  revela- 
tions contained  in  it  are  always  clear  to  all ;  two  propositions  which,  whether 
we  consider  them  together  or  apart,  cannot  withstand  a  serious  attack. 

"  The  private  judgment  of  Muncer  found  in  the  Scriptures  that  titles  of  no- 
bility and  great  estates  are  impious  usurpations,  contrary  to  the  natural  equality 
of  the  faithful,  and  he  invited  his  followers  to  examine  if  this  were  not  the 
case.  They  examined  into  the  matter,  praised  Gtod,  and  then  proceeded  by  fire 
and  sword  to  extirpate  the  impious  and  possess  themselves  of  their  properties. 
Private  judgment  made  the  discovery  in  the  Bible  that  established  laws  were 
a  permanent  restriction  on  Christian  liberty;  and,  behold,  John  of  Leyden, 
throwing  away  his  tools,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mob  of  fanatics,  surprised 
the  town  of  Munster,  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Sion,  and  took  fourteen  wives 
at  a  time,  asserting  that  polygamy  is  Christian  liberty,  and  the  privilege  of  the 
saints.  But  if  the  criminal  madness  of  these  men  in  another  country  is  afi!ict- 
ing  to  the  friends  of  humanity  and  of  real  piety,  certainly  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, during  a  great  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  not  calculated  to  con- 
sole them.  During  that  ^riod  an  immense  number  of  fanatics  appeared,  some- 
times together  and  sometimes  in  succession,  intoxicated  with  extravagant  doc- 
trines and  mischievous  passions,  from  the  fierce  ravings  of  Fox  to  Uie  more 
methodical  madness  of  Barclay;  from  the  formidable  fanaticism  of  Cromwell  to 
the  silly  profanity  of  '  Praise  God  Barebones.'  Piety,  reason,  and  good  sense 
seemed  to  be  extinct  on  earth,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  an  extrava^t  jargon,  a 
religious  fr^nsy,  and  a  zeal  without  discretion.  All  quoted  the  Scriptures,  all 
pretended  to  have  had  inspirations,  visions,  and  spiritual  ecstasies,  imd  all,  in- 
deed, had  equal  claims  to  them.  It  was  strongly  maintained  that  it  was  proper 
to  abolish  the  priesthood  and  the  royal  dignity,  because  priests  were  the  minis- 
ters of  Satan,  and  kings  the  delegates  of  the  whore  of  Babylon,  and  that  the 
existence  of  both  were  inconsistent  with  the  reign  of  the  Bedeemer.  The  &na- 
tics  condemned  science  as  a  Pagan  invention,  and  universities  as  seminaries  of 
antichristian  impiety.  Bishops  were  not  protected  by  the  sanctiW  of  their 
functions,  or  kings  by  the  majesty  of  the  throne ;  both,  as  objects  of  contempt 
and  hatred,  were  mercilessly  put  to  death  by  these  fEuoatics,  whose  only  book 
was  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment     During  this  time,  the  enthusiasm  for 
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prayer,  preaching,  and  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books  was  at  the  highest  point; 
everybody  prayed,  preached,  and  read,  but  nobody  listened.  The  greatest  atro- 
cities were  justified  by  the  Scriptures ;  in  the  most  ordinary  transactions  of  life^ 
scriptural  language  was  made  use  of;  national  afiairs^  foreign  and  do?nestiC| 
were  discussed  in  the  phraseology  of  Holy  Writ.  There  wer6  scriptural  plots, 
conspiracies,  and  proscriptions ;  and  all  this  was  not  only  justified  but  even 
sanctified  by  quotations  from  the  word  of  God.  These  facts,  attested  by  his- 
tory, have  often  astonished  and  alarmed  men  of  virtue  and  piety,  but  the  reader, 
too  much  imbued  with  his  own  ideas,  forgets  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  by  this  fatal 
experience;  nam^y,  that  the  Bible  without  note  or  comm^ent  was  not  intended  to 
he  read  by  rude  and  ignorant  men, 

<<  The  majority  of  mankind  must  be  content  to  receive  the  instructions  of 
others,  and  are  not  enabled  to  trust  themselves.  The  most  important  truths  in 
medicine,  in  jurisprudence,  in  physics,  in  mathematics,  must  be  received  ftom 
those  who  drink  at  the  fountain  head.  The  same  plan  has  in  general  been  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  Christianity;  and  whenever  the  departure  from  it  has  been 
wide  enough,  '  society  has  been  shaken  to  its  foundation,' '' 

These  words  of  O'Callaghan  do  not  require  any  comment.  It  cannot  be'  said 
that  they  are  hyperbolical  or  declamatory,  as  they  are  only  a  simple  and  faithful 
narration  of  acknowledged  facts.  The  recollection  of  these  events  should  suffice 
to  prove  the  danger  of  placing  the  sacred  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comifaent, 
into  the  hands  of  all,  as  Protestantism  does,  under  the  pretence,  that  th^  au- 
thority of  the  Church  is  useless  for  understanding  the  holy  books ;  and  that 
every  Christian  has  only  to  listen  to  the  dictates  which  generally  emanate  from 
his  passions  and  heated  imagination.  By  this  error  alone,  if  it  had  committed 
no  other,  Protestantism  is  self-reproved  and  condemned ;  for  it  is  a  religion 
which  has  established  a  principle  destructive  to  itself.  In  order  to  appreciate 
the  madness  of  Protestantism  oh  this  point,  and  to  see  how  false  and  dangerous 
is  the  position  which  it  has  assumed  with  regard  to  the  human  mind,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  theologian,  or  a  Catholic ;  it  is  enough  to  have  read  the  Scrip- 
tures with  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher  or  a  man  of  literature.  Here  is  a  book 
which  comprises,  within  a  limited  compass,  the  period  of  four  thousand  years, 
and  advances  further  towards  the  most  distant  future,  by  embracing  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  man  and  the  universe — a  book  which,  with  the  continued  his- 
tory of  a  chosen  people,  intermingles,  in  its  narrations  and  prophecies,  the  re- 
volutions of  mighty  empires — a  book  which,  side  by  side  with  the  magnificent 
pictures  of  the  power  and  splendor  of  Eastern  monarchs,  describes,  in  simple 
colors,  the  plain  domestic  manners,  the  candor,  and  innocence  of  a  young 
nation — a  book  in  which  historians  relate,  sages  proclaim  their  maxims  of  wis- 
dom, apostles  preach,  and  doctors  instruct — a  book  in  which  prophets,  under 
the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  thunder  against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 
the  people,  and  announce  the  vengeance  of  the  God  of  Sinai,  or  pour  forth  in- 
consolable lamentations  on  the  captivity  of  their  brethren,  and  the  desolation 
and  solitude  of  their  country;  where  they  relate,  in  wonderful  and  sublime  lan- 
guage, the  magnificent  spectacles  which  are  presented  to  their  eyes;  where,  in 
moments  of  ecstasy,  they  see  pass  before  them  the  events  of  society  and  the 
catastrophes  of  nature,  althougn  veiled  in  mysterious  figures  and  visions  of  ob- 
scurity— a  book,  or  rather  a  collection  of  books,  where  are  to  be  found  all  sorts 
of  styles  and  all  varieties  of  narrative,  epic  majesty,  pastoral  simplicity,  lyric 
fire,  serious  instruction,  grave  historical  narrative,  and  lively  and  rapid  dramatic 
action ;  a  collection  of  books,  in  fine,  written  at  various  times  and  in  various 
languages,  in  various  countries,  and  under  the  most  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
circumstances.  Must  not  all  this  confuse  the  heads  of  men  who,  puffed  up  with 
iheir  own  conceit,  grope  through  these  pages  in  the  dark,  ignorant  of  climates, 
times,  laws,  customs,  and  manners  ?    They  will  be  puzzled  by  allusions,  sur- 
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frised  by  images,  deceived  by  expressions ;  they  will  bear  tbe  Greek  and  He- 
rew,  which  was  written  in  those  remote  ages,  now  spoken  in  a  modem  idiom. 
What  effects  must  all  these  oircomstanees  produce  on  the  minds  of  readers  who 
believe  that  the  Bible  is  an  easy  book,  to  be  understood  without  dif&culty  by 
all  ?  Persuaded  that  they  do  not  require  the  instructions  of  others,  they  must 
either  resolve  all  these  difficulties  by  their  own  reflections,  or  trust  to  that  indi- 
vidual inspiration  which  they  believe  will  not  be  wanting  to  explain  to  them 
the  loftiest  mysteries.  Who,  after  this,  can  be  astonish^  that  Protestantism 
has  produced  so  many  absurd  visionaries  and  furious  fmatics  ?  (11) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FANATICISM — ITS  DEFINITION.— FANATICISM  IN  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  charge  a  reh'^on  with  falsehood,  merely  because  fanatics 
are  to  be  found  within  its  bosom.  This  would  be  to  reject  all,  because  none  are 
to  be  found  exempt  from  them.  A  religion,  then,  is  not  to  be  condemned 
because  it  has  them,  but  because  it  produces  them,  urges  them  on,  and  opens  a ' 
field  for  them.  If  we  observe  closely,  we  shall  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  human 
heart  an  abundant  source  of  fsinaticism ;  the  history  of  man  affords  us  many 
proofe  of  this  incontestable  truth.  Imagine  whatever  delusion  you  please, 
relate  the  most  extravagant  visions,  invent  the  most  absurd  system,  if  you  only 
take  care  to  give  to  all  a  religious  coloring,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  will  have 
enthusiastic  followers,  who  will  heartily  devote  themselves  to  the  propagation 
of  your  doctrines,  and  will  espouse  your  cause  blindly  and  ardently ;  m  other 
words,  you  will  have  under  your  standard  a  troop  of  fanatics. 

Philosophers  have  devoted  many  pages  to  declamation  against  fanaticism; 
they  have,  as  it  were,  assumed  the  mission  of  banishing  it  from  the  earth. 
They  have  tired  mankind  with  philosophical  lectures,  and  have  thundered 
against  the  monster  with  all  the  vigor  of  their  eloquence.  They  used  the  word, 
however,  in  so  wide  a  sense  as  to  include  all  kind  of  religion.  But,  if  they 
had  confined  themselves  to  attacking  real  fanaticism,  I  believe  they  would  have 
done  much  better  if  they  had  devoted  some  time  to  the  examination  of  this  mat- 
ter in  an  analytic  spirit,  and  had  treated  it,  after  so  doing,  maturely,  calmly, 
and  without  prejudice. 

Inasmuch  as  these  philosophers  were  aware  that  fanaticism  is  a  natural 
infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  they  could,  if  they  were  men  of  sense  and  wis- 
dom, have  had  little  hope  of  banishing  the  accursed  monster  from  the  world  by 
reasoning  and  eloquence ;  for  I  am  not  aware  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  phi- 
losophy has  remedied  any  of  the  important  evils  that  afiiict  humanity.  Among 
the  numerous  errors  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  of  the 
principal  was  the  mania  for  types ;  there  was  formed  in  the  mind  a  type  of  the 
nature  of  man,  of  society,  in  a  word,  of  every  thing;  and  every  thing  that 
could  not  be  adjusted  to  tins  type,  every  thing  that  could  not  be  moulded  into 
the  required  form,  was  so  subjected  to  the  fuJy  of  philosophers,  as  to  make  it 
certain,  at  least,  that  the  want  of  pliability  did  not  go  unpunished. 

But  do  I  mean  to  deny  the  existence  of  fanaticism  in  the  world  ?  There  is 
much  of  it.  Do  I  deny  that  it  is  an  evil  ?  It  is  a  very  great  one.  Can  it  be 
extirpated  ?  It  cannot.  How  can  its  extent  be  diminished,  its  force  weakened, 
and  its  violence  checked  ?  By  directing  man  wisely.  Can  this  be  done  by 
philosophy  ?  We  shall  presently  see.  What  is  the  origin  of  fanaticism  ?  Wo 
must  begin  by  defining  the  real  meaning  of  the  word.  By  fanaticism  is  meant^ 
taking  Uie  word  in  its  widest  signification,  the  strong  excitement  of  a  mind ' 
powerfully  acted  on  by  a  false  or  exaggerated  opinion.    If  the  opinion  be  true. 
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if  it  be  confined  within  jnst  limits,  there  is  no  fanatidsm ;  or,  if  there  he  buj, 
it  is  only  with  respect  to  the  means  employed  in  defending  the  opinion.  But  in 
that  case  there  is  an  erroneous  judgment,  pince  it  is  believed  tliat  the  truth  of 
the  opinion  authorizes  the  means ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  already  error  or  exag- 
geration. If  a  true  opinion  be  sustained  by  legitimate  means,  if  the  occasicm 
be  oj^rtune^  whatever  may  be  the  excitement  or  effervescence  of  mind,  what- 
ever may  be  the  energy  of  the  efforts  and  the  sacrifioes  made,  then  ^re  is 
enthusiasm  of  mind  and  heroism  of  action,  but  no  fanaticism.  Were  it  other- 
wise, the  heroes  of  all  times  and  countries  might  be  stigmatized  as  &natics. 

Fanaticism,  in  this  general  sense,  extends  to  all  the  subjects  which  occupy 
the  human  mind :  thus  there  are  fanatics  in  religion,  in  politics,  even  in  science 
and  literature.  Nevertheless,  according  to  etymology  and  custom,  the  word  is 
properly  applied  to  religious  matters  only ;  therefore  the  word,  when  used  alone, 
means  fanaticism  in  religion,  whilst,  when  applied  to  other  things,  it  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  qualuying  epithet;  thus  we  say  political  ft^tics,  literary 
fiinatics,  &c. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  relidous  matters  men  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
give  themselves  to  a  dominant  idea,  which  they  desire  to  communicate  to  all 
around  them,  and  propagate  everywhere.  They  sometimes  go  so  fe^  as  to  attempt 
this  by  the  most  violent  means.  The  same  £act  appears,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
other  matters;  but  it  acquires  in  religious  things  a  character  different  from  what 
it  assumes  elsewhere.  It  is  there  that  the  human  mind  acquires  increased  force^ 
frightful  energy,  and  unbounded  expansion;  there  are  no  more  difficulties^ 
obstacles,  or  fetters ;  material  interests  entirely  disappear ;  the  greatest  suffer- 
ing acquire  a  charm;  torments  are  nothing;  death  itself  is  a  seductive  illusion. 

This  phenomenon  varies  with  individuals,  with  ideas,  with  the  manners  of  the 
nation  in  whose  bosom  it  is  produced ;  but  at  bottom  it  b  alwavs  the  same.  If 
we  examine  the  matter  thoroughly,  we  shall  find  that  the  violences  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet,  and  the  extravagant  disciples  of  Fox^  have  a  common 
origin. 

It  is  with  this  passion  as  with  all  others ;  when  they  produce  ereat  evils,  it 
is  because  they  deviate  from  their  legitimate  objects,  or  because  they  strive  at 
those  objects  by  means  which  are  not  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
prudence.  Fanaticism,  then,  rightlv  understood,  is  nothing  but  misguided  reli- 
gious feeling;  a  feelins  which  man  has  within  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb, 
and  which  is  found  to  be  diffused  throughout  society  in  all  periods  of  its  exist- 
ence. Yain  have  been  the  efforts  made  up  to  this  time  to  render  men  irreligious; 
a  few  individuals  may  give  themselves  up  to  the  folly  of  complete  irreligion ;  but 
the  human  race  always  protests  against  those  who  endeavor  to  stifle  the  senti- 
ment of  religion.  Now  this  feeling  is  so  strong  and  active^  it  exercises  so 
unbounded  an  influence  on  man,  tlmt  no  sooner  nas  it  been  diverted  from  its 
legitimate  object,  and  quitted  the  right  path,  than  it  is  seen  to  produce  lament- 
able results ;  then  it  is  that  two  causes,  fertile  in  great  disasters,  are  found  in 
combination,  complete  blindness  of  the  understanding  and  irresistible  energy 
of  the  will. 

In  declaiming  against  fanaticism,  many  Protestants  and  philosophers  have 
thought  proper  to  throw  a  large  share  of  blame  on  the  Catholic  Church ;  cer- 
tainly they  ouffht  to  hav6  been  more  moderate  in  this  respect  if  their  philosophy 
had  been  gooa.  It  is  true  the  Church  cannot  boast  of  having  cured  all  the 
follies  of  man ;  she  cannot  pretend  to  have  banished  &naticism  so  completely 
as  not  to  have  some  fuiatics  among  her  children ;  but  she  may  justly  boast  that 
no  religion  has  taken  more  effectual  means  of  curing  the  evil.  It  may,  more- 
over, be  affirmed,  that  she  has  taken  her  measures  so  well,  that  when  it  does 
make  its  appearance,  she  confines  it  within  such  limits  that  it  may  exist  for  a 
time^  but  cannot  produce  very  dangerous  results. 
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Kb  mental  errors  and  deliriooB  dreams,  which,  if  encoora^,  lead  men  to  the 
eommission  of  the  greatest  extrayaganoes  and  the  most  horrible  crimes,  are 
kept  under  control  when  the  mind  possesses  a  salutary  conviction  of  its  own 
weakness  and  a  respect  for  infallible  authority.  If  they  be  not  extinguished 
at  their  birth,  at  least  they  remain  in  a  state  of  isolation,  they  do  not  injure 
the  deposit  of  true  doctrine,  and  the  ties  which  unite  all  the  faithful  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  body  are  not  broken.  With  respect  to  revelations,  visions, 
prophecies,  and  ecstasies,  as  long  as  they  preserve  a  private  character  and  do 
not  affect  the  truths  of  foith,  the  Church,  generally  speakinff,  tolerates  them 
and  abstains  from  interference,  leaving  the  mscussion  of  the  Stcts  to  criticism, 
and  allowing  the  faithful  an  entire  liberty  of  thinking  as  they  please ;  but  if 
the  affair  assxmies  a  more  important  aspect,  if  the  visionary  dUa  in  question 
points  of  doctrine,  she  immediately  shows  her  vigilance.  Attentive  to  every 
voice  raised  against  the  instructions  of  her  Divine  Master,  she  fixes  an  observant 
eye  on  the  innovator.  She  examines  whether  he  be  a  man  deceived  in  matters 
of  doctrine  or  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing;  she  raises  her  warning  voice,  she 
points  out  to  all  the  faithful  the  error  or  the  danger,  and  the  voice  of  the  Shep- 
herd recalls  the  wandering  sheep ;  but  if  he  refuse  to  listen  to  her,  and  prefer 
to  follow  his  own  caprices,  she  separates  him  horn  the  flock,  and  declares  him 
to  resemble  the  wolf.  From  that  moment  all  those  who  are  sinoerelv  desirous 
of  continuing  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  can  no  more  be  infected  with  the 
error. 

Undoubtedly,  Protestants  will  reproach  Catholics  with  the  number  of  visionar 
ries  who  have  existed  in  the  Church ;  they  will  recall  the  revelations  and  visions 
of  a  great  number  of  saints  who  are  venerated  on  our  altars;  they  will  accuse 
.us  of  fanaticism, — a  fanaticism,  they  will  say,  which,  &r  from  being  limited  in 
its  effects  to  a  narrow  circle,  has  been  able  to  produce  the  most  important  re- 
sults. *'  Do  not  the  founders  of  religious  orders  alone,''  thev  will  say,  "  afford 
us  a  spectacle  of  a  long  succession  of  fanatics,  who,  self-deluded,  exercised  upon 
others,  by  their  words  and  example,  the  greatest  fascination  that  was  ever  seen  ?*' 

As  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of  religious  communities, 
which  I  propose  to  do  in  another  ^krt  of  this  work,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
the  observation,  that  even  supposing  that  all  the  visions  and  revelations  of  our 
saints  and  the  heavenly  inspirations  with  which  the  founders  of  religious  orders 
believed  themselves  to  have  been  favored  were  delusions,  our  opponents  would 
not  be  in  any  way  justified  in  throwing  on  the  Church  the  reproach  of  fanati- 
oism.  And,  first,  it  is  easy  to  see  tbAt,  as  feur  as  individual  visions  are  con- 
cemed,  as  long  as  they  are  thus  limited,  there  may  be  delusion,  or,  if  you  will,  ^ 
fimaticism ;  but  this  fanaticism  will  not  be  injurious  to  any  one,  or  create  con- 
fusion in  society.  If  a  poor  wcnnan  believe  herself  to  be  peculiar^  fcivoured 
by  Heaven,  if  she  fancy  that  she  hears  the  words  of  the  Blessed  v  irgin,  that 
she  eonverses  with  angcJs  who  bring  her  messages  from  God,  all  this  may  excite 
the  credulity  of  some  and  the  ndUery  of  others,  but  certainly  it  will  not  cost 
society  a  drop  of  blood  or  a  tear.  As  to  the  founders  of  religious  orders,  in 
what  way  are  they  subject  to  the  charge  of  fanaticism  t  Let  us  pass  in  silence 
the  profound  respect  which  their  virtues  deserve,  and  the  gratitude  which  hu- 
manity owes  ikem  for  the  inestimable  benefits  conferred ;  let  us  suppose  that 
they  were  deceived  in  all  their  inspirations ;  we  wm  certainly  call  this  delusion, 
but  not  fumticiffln.  We  do  not  find  in  ^em  either  frenzy  or  violence ;  they 
are  men  diffident  in  themselves,  who,  when  they  believe  thaf  they  are  called  by 
Heaven  to  a  ffeat  design,  never  commence  the  work  without  having  prostrated 
tiiemselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  they  submit  to  his  judgment 
the  rules  for  ihe  establishment  of  their  orders,  Uiey  ask  his  instruction,  listen 
to  his  decision  with  docility,  and  do  nothing  without  having  obtained  ]na  per- 
mission.    How,  then,  do  &ese  founders  of  orders  resemble  the  fanatics,  who^ 
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putting  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  furious  multitude,  kill^  destroy,  and  leave 
everywhere  behind  them  traces  of  blood  and  ruin  f  We  see  in  the  founders  of 
reli^ous  orders  men  who,  deeply  impressed  with  an  idea,  devote  themselves  to 
realize  it,  however  great  may  be  the  saerifioe.  Their  conduct  constantly  shows 
a  fixed  idea,  which  is  developed  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  and  is  always 
highly  social  and  religious  in  its  object :  above  all,  this  is  submitted  to  autho- 
rity, maturely  examined  and  corrected  by  the  counsels  of  prudence.  An  im- 
partial philosopher,  whatever  may  be  his  religious  opinions,  may  find  in  all  this 
more  or  less  illusion  and  prejudice,  or  prudence  and  address ;  but  he  cannot  find 
fanaticism,  for  there  is  nothing  there  which  resembles  it.  (12) 


1 


CHAPTER  IX. 


INFIDELITY  AND  INDIFFBRENCE  IN   EUROPE,   THE  FRUITS  OF  PRO- 
TESTANTISM. 

The  fanaticism  of  sects,  which  is  excited,  kept  alive,  and  nourished  in  En- 
rope,  by  the  private  judgment  of  Protestantism,  is  certainly  an  evil  of  the 
greatest  magnitude;  yet  it  is  not  so  mischievous  or  alarming  as  the  infidelity 
and  religious  indifference  for  which  modem  society  is  indebted  to  the  pretended 
Reformation.  Brought  on  by  the  scandalous  extravagances  of  so  many  sects  of 
soidisant  Christians,  infidelity  and  religious  indifference,  which  have  their  root 
even  in  the  very  principle  of  Protestantism,  besan  to  show  themselves  with 
alarming  symptoms  in  the  sixteenth  century;  they  have  acquired  with  time 
great  diffusion,  they  have  penetrated  all  the  branches  of  science  and  literature, 
nave  produced  an  effect  on  languages,  and  have  endangered  all  the  conquests 
which  civilization  had  gained  during  so  many  ages. 

Even  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  amid  the  hot  disputes  and  religious 
wars  which  Protestantism  had  enkindled,  infidelity  spread  in  an  alarming  man- 
ner ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  even  more  common  than  it  appeared  to  be, 
as  it  was  not  easy  to  throw  off  the  mask  at  a  period  so  near  to  the  time  when 
religious  convictions  had  been  so  deeply  rooted.  It  is  very  likely  that  infidelity 
was  propagated  disguised  under  the  mantle  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  some- 
times enlistinff  under  the  banner  of  one  sect  and  sometimes  of  another,  it 
labored  to  weaken  them  all,  in  order  to  set  up  its  own  throne  on  the  general 
ruin  of  faith. 

It  does  not  require  a  great  effort  of  logic  to  pass  from  Protestantism  to  Deism; 
from  Deism  to  Atheism,  there  is  but  a  step ;  and  there  must  have  been,  at  the 
time  when  these  errors  were  broached,  a  large  number  of  persons  with  reason- 
ing powers  enough  to  carry  them  out  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  Christian  reli- 
gion, as  explained  by  Protestants,  is  only  a  kind  of  philosophic  system  more  or 
less  reasonable ;  as,  when  fully  examined,  it  has  no  divine  character.  How, 
then,  can  it  govern  a  reflecting  and  independent  mind  ?  Yes,  one  dance  at  the 
first  exhibitions  of  Protestantism  must  have  been  enough  to  incbne  all  those 
to  religious  indifference  who,  naturally  disinclined  to  fanaticism,  had  lost  the 
anchor  of  the  Church's  authority.  When  we  consider  the  language  and  con- 
duct of  the  sectarian  leaders  of  that  time,  we  are  strongly  incun^  to  suspect 
that  they  laughed  at  all  Christian  fiuth ;  that  they  concealed  their  indifference 
or  their  Atheism  under  strange  doctrines  which  served  as  a  standard,  and  that 
they  propa^ted  their  -writings  with  very  bad  faith,  while  they  disguised  their 
perfidious  intention  of  preserving  in  the  minds  of  their  partisans  sectarian 
nnaticism. 

Thus,  listening  to  the  dictates  of  good  sense,  the  fiither  of  the  fiunous  Mon- 
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Caigne,  although  he  had  seen  as  yet  only  the  preludes  of  the  Reformation,  said, 
« t£at  this  beginning  of  evil  would  easily  degenerate  into  execrable  Atheism." 
A  very  remarkable  testimony,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  his  son  him- 
eelf,  who  was  certainly  neither  weak  nor  hypocritical.  (Estau  de  Montaigne, 
liv.  ii.  chap.  12.)  When  this  man  pronounced  so  wise  a  judgment  on  the  real 
tendency  o(  Protestantism,  did  he  imagitie  that  his  own  son  would  confirm  the 
justness  of  his  prediction  ?  Everybody  knows  that  Montaigne  was  one  of  the 
first  skeptics  that  became  famous  in  Europe.  It  was  requisite,  at  that  time,  for 
men  to  be  cautious  in  declaring  themselves  Atheists  or  indifferentists,  among 
Protestants  themselves;  and  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  all  unbelievers 
had  not  the  boldness  of  Gruet;  yet  we  may  believe  the  celebrated  theologian 
of  Toledo,  Chacon,  who  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  third  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  '^  that  the  heresy  of  the  Atheists,  of  those  who  believed  nothing,  had 
great  strength  in  France  and  in  other  countries.'' 

Religious  controversy  continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  all  the  savans  of 
Europe,  and  during  this  time  the  gangrene  of  infidelity  made  great  progress. 
This  evi],  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  assumed  a  most  alarming 
aspect.  Who  is  not  dismayed  at  reading  thb  profound  thoughts  of  Pascal  on 
religious  indifference?  and  who  has  not  felt,  in  reading  them,  the  emotion 
which  is  caused  in  the  soul  by  the  presence  of  a  dreadful  evil  f 

Things  were  now  much  advanced,  and  unbelievers  were  not  far  from  being 
in  a  position,  to  take  their  rank  among  the  schoob  who  disputed  for  the  upper 
hand  in  Europe.  With  more  or  less  of  disguise,  they  had  already  for  a  long 
time  shown  themselves  under  the  form  of  Socinianism ;  but  that  did  not  suffice^ 
for  Socinianism  bore  at  least  the  name  of  a  religious  sect,  and  irreligion  began 
to  feel  itself  strong  enough  to  appear  under  its  own  name.  The  last  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  presents  a  crisis  which  is  very  remarkable  with  respect  to 
religion ; — a  crisis  which  perhaps  has  not  been  well  examined,  although  it  exhi- 
bits some  very  remarkable  hcta ;  I  allude  to  a  lassitude  of  religious  disputes, 
marked  by  two  tendencies  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  and  yet  very 
natural :  one  towards  Catholicity  and  the  other  towards  Atheism. 

Every  one  knows  how  much  disputing  there  had  been  up  to  this  time  on 
religion ;  religious  controversies  were  the  prevailing  taste,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  they  formed  the  principal  occupation  not  only  of  ecclesiastics,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  but  even  of  the  well-educated  laity.  This  taste  penetrated  the 
palaces  of  kings  and  princes.  The  natural  result  of  so  many  controversies  was 
to  disclose  the  radical  error  of  Protestantism :  then  the  mind,  which  could  not 
remain  firm  on  such  slippery  ground,  was  obliged,  either  to  adopt  authority,  or 
abandon  itself  to  Atheism  or  complete  indifference.  These  tendencies  made 
themselves  very  perceptibly  felt ;  thus  it  was  that  at  the  very  time  when  Bayle 
thought  Europe  sufficiently  prepared  for  his  infidelity  and  skepticism,  there  was 
ffoing  on  an  animated  and  serious  correspondence  for  the  reunion  of  the  German 
Protestants  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Men  of  education  are  acquainted  with 
the  discussions  which  took  place  between  the  Lutheran  Molanus,  abbot  of 
Lockum,  and  Christopher,  at  first  Bishop  of  Tyna,  and  afterwards  of  Newstad. 
The  correspondence  between  the  two  most  remarkable  men  at  that  time  in 
Europe  of  both  communions,  Bossuet  and  Leibnitz,  is  another  monument  of  the 
importance  of  these  negotiations.  The  happy  moment  was  not  yet  come; 
political  considerations,  which  ought  to  have  vanished  in  the  presence  of  such 
lofty  interests,  exercised  a  mischievous  influence  on  the  great  soul  of  Leibniti, 
and  he  did  not  preserve,  throughout  the  progress  of  the  discussions  and  nego- 
tiations, the  sincerity,  good  &ith,  and  elevation  of  view,  which  he  had  evinced 
at  the  commencement.  The  negotiation  did  not  succeed,  but  the  mere  faqt  of 
its  existence  shows  clearly  enough  the  void  which  was  felt  in  Protestantism ; 
for  we  cannot  believe  that  the  two  most  celebrated  men  of  that  conpnunioUi 
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Molanos  and  Leibniti,  woold  haye  adranoed  so  far  in  so  important  a  negotiation, 
unless  the  J  had  observed  among  themselves  many  indications  of  a  disposition 
to  retnm  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Add  to  this,  the  declaration  of  the 
Lutheran  university  of  Helmstad  in  favor  at  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
fresh  attempts  at  a  reunion  made  by  a  Plrotestant  prince,  who  addressed  him- 
self to  Pope  Clement  XI.,  and  yon  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Beformation  felt  itself  mortally  wounded.  If  God  had  been  willing  to  permit 
that  80  mat  a  result  should  appear  to  have  been  effected  in  any  way  by  human 
means,  me  deep  convictions  pre'mlent  among  the  most  distinguished  Protestants 
might  perhaps  have  greatly  contributed  to  heal  the  wounds  which  had  been 
in^cted  upon  religious  unity  by  the  revolutionists  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  the  profound  wisdom  of  Qod  had  decided  otherwise.  In  allowing  men 
to  pursue  their  own  opposite  and  perverse  inclinations,  He  was  pleased  to  chas- 
tise them  by  means  of  their  own  pride.  The  tendency  towards  unity  was  no 
longer  dominant  in  the  next  century,  but  gave  place  to  a  philosophic  skepticism, 
inherent  towards  all  otiier  religions,  but  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Catholic. 
It  may  be  said  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  combination  of  the  most  fatal 
influences  to  hinder  the  tendency  towards  unity  from  attaining  its  object. 
Already  were  the  Protestant  sects  divided  and  subdivided  into  numberless  par- 
ties, and  although  Protestantism  was  thereby  weakened,  yet,  nevertheless,  it 
was  difiused  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  the  ei&rm  of  doubt  in  religious 
matters  had  inoculated  the  whole  of  European  society.  There  was  no  tanth 
which  had  escaped  attack ;  no  error  or  extravagance  which  had  not  had  apostler 
and  proselytes;  and  it  was  much  to  be  feared  that  men  would  fdl  into  that 
state  of  fatigue  and  discouragement  which  is  the  result  of  great  efforts  made 
without  success,  and  into  that  disgust  which  is  always  produced  by  endless  dis- 
putes and  great  scandals. 

To  complete  the  misfortune,  and  to  brins  to  a  climax  the  state  of  lassitude 
and  disgust,  there  was  another  evil,  whidi  produced  the  most  &tal  results. 
The  champions  of  Catholicity  contended,  with  boldness  and  success,  against  the 
religious  innovations  of  Protestants.  Languages,  history,  criticism,  philosophy, 
all  that  is  most  precious,  rich,  and  brilliant  in  human  knowledge,  had  been 
employed  in  the  noblest  way  in  this  important  struggle ;  and  the  great  men 
who  were  most  prominent  among  the  defenders  of  the  Church  seemed  to  con- 
sole her  for  the  sad  losses  which  she  had  sustained  by  the  troubles  of  another 
age.  But  while  she  embraced  in  her  arms  these  zealous  sons,  those  who  boasted 
the  most  of  being  called  her  children,  she  observed  in  some  of  them,  with  sur- 
v^ prise  and  dread,  an  attitude  of  disguised  hostility;  and  in  their  Uiinly  veiled 
language  and  conduct  she  could  easily  perceive  that  they  meditated  ^ving  her 
a  fieital  blow.  Always  asserting  their  submission  and  their  obedience,  but  never 
submitting  or  obeying ;  continually  extolling  the  authority  and  divine  origin 
of  the  Church,  and  carefully  concealing  their  hatred  of  her  existing  laws  and 
institutions  under  cover  of  professed  zeal  for  the  re-establishment  of  ancient 
discipline ;  they  sapped  the  foundations  of  morality,  while  they  claimed  to  be 
its  earnest  advocates;  they  disguised  their  hypocrisy  and  pride  under  Mse 
humility  and  affected  modestv;  they  called  obstinacy  firmness,  and  wilful 
blindness  strength  of  mind.  This  rebellion  presented  an  aspect  m<»re  dangerous 
than  any  heresy ;  their  honeyed  words,  studied  candor,  respect  for  antiquity, 
and  the  show  of  learning  and  knowledge,  would  have  contributed  to  blind  the 
best  informed,  if  the  innovators  had  not  been  distinguished  by  the  constant  and 
unfailing  characteristic  of  all  erroneous  sects,  viz.  hatred  of  authority. 

They  were  seen  from  time  to  time  struggling  against  the  declai^  enemies 
of  the  Church,  defending,  with  neat  display  of  learning,  the  truth  of  her  sacred 
dogmas,  citing,  with  respect  and  deference,  the  writings  of  the  holy  &thers,  and 
declaring  that  they  adhered  to  tradition^  and  had  a  profound  veneration  for  the 
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deeisioiiB  of  ccmBcils  and  Popes.  They  particalarlj  prided  themselres  on  being 
ealled  Oatholics,  however  much  their  language  and  conduct  were  inconsistent 
with  the  name.  Never  did  they  get  rid  of  ^e  marvellons  in&toation  with  which 
they  denied  their  existence  as  a  sect;  and  thus  did  they  throw  in  the  way  of 
ill-informed  persons  the  unhappy  scandal  of  a  dogmatical  dispute,  going  on 
i^parently  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  herself  The  Pope  declared  them 
heretics ;  all  true  Catholics  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ; 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  a  voice  was  unanimously  raised  to  pronounce 
anathema  against  all  who  did  not  listen  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter;  but 
ihey  themselves,  denying  and  eluding  all,  persisted  in  considering  them- 
selves as  a  body  of  Catholics  oppressed  ny  the  spirit  of  relaxation,  abuse^  and 
intrigue. 

Tl^  scandal  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  leading  of  men  astray,  and  the 
&tal  gangrene  which  was  infecting  European  society  soon  developed  itself  with 
frightful  rapidity.  The  religious  disputes,  the  multitude  and  variety  of  sects, 
the  animosity  which  they  showed  against  each  other,  all  contributed  to  disgust 
with  religion  itself  whoever  were  not  held  fast  by  the  anchor  of  authority.  To 
establish  indifference  as  a  system,  atheism  as  a  creed^  and  impiety  as  a  fashion, 
there  was  only  wanting  a  man  laborious  enough  to  collect,  unite,  and  present  in 
a  body  all  the  numerous  materials  which  were  scattered  in  a  multitude  of  works; 
a  man  who  knew  how  to  give  to  all  this  a  phUosophical  complexion  suitable  to 
the  prevailing  taste,  and  who  could  give  to  sophistry  and  declamation  that  seduc* 
tive  appearance,  that  deceptive  form  and  dazzling  show,  by  which  the  produc- 
tions of  genius  are  always  marked,  in  the  midst  even  of  their  wildest  vagaries,  y 
Such  a  man  appeared  in  the  person  of  Bayle.  The  noise  which  his  famous 
dictionary  made  in  the  world,  and  the  favor  which  it  enjoyed  from  the  begin- 
ning, show  how  well  the  author  had  taken  advantage  <^  his  opportunity.  The 
dictionary  of  Bayle  is  one  of  those  books  which,  considered  apart  from  their 
seientifio  and  literary  merit,  always  serve  to  denote  a  remarkable  epoch,  because 
they  present,  together  with  the  fruits  of  the  past,  the  clear  perception  of  a  long 
future.  The  author  of  such  a  work  is  not  distinguished  so  much  on  account  of 
his  own  merit,  as  because  he  has  known  how  to  become  the  representative  of 
ideas  previou^  difiused  in  society,  but  floating  about  in  a  state  of  uncertainty; 
and  yet  his  name  recalls  a  vast  history,  of  which  he  is  the  personification.  The 
publication  of  Bayle's  work  inay  be  regarded  as  the  solemn  inauguration  of  the 
chair  of  infidelity  in  Europe.  The  sophists  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  at 
hand  an  abundant  repodtory  of  facts  and  arguments ;  but  to  render  the  thing 
complete,  there  was  wanting  a  hand  capable  of  retouching  the  old  paintings,  of 
restoring  their  fiided  colors,  and  of  shedding  over  all  the  charms  of  imagination 
and  the  refinement  of  wit ;  there  was  wanting  a  guide  to  lead  mankind  by  a 
flowery  path  to  the  borders  of  the  abyss.  Scarcely  had  Bayle  descended  into 
the  tomb,  when  there  appeared  above  the  literary  horizon  a  young  man,  whose  ^^ 
great  talents  were  equalled  by  his  malice  and  audacity ;  Voltaire. 

It  was  necessary  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  period  which  I  have 
just  described,  to  show  him  how  ffreat  was  the  influence  exercised  by  Protest- 
antism in  producing  and  establiuiing  in  Europe  the  irreligion,  atheism,  and 
fatal  indifference  which  have  caused  so  many  evils  in  modem  society.  I  do  not 
mean  to  charge  all  Protestants  with  impiety;  and  I  willingly  acknowledge  the 
sincerity  and  firmness  of  man^  of  their  most  illBBtrious  men,  in  struggling 
aeainst  the  progress  of  irreligion.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  men  sometimes 
adopt  a  principle  and  repudiate  its  consequences,  and  that  it  would,  therefore, 
be  very  unjust  to  class  them  with  those  who  openly  accept  those  consequences; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  however  painful  it  may  be  to  Protestants  to  avow  that 
their  system  leads  to  atheism,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied. 
An  that  they  can  claim  of  me  on  this  point  is,  not  to  criminate  their  intenUons; 
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after  tbat,  they  cannot  complain  if,  guided  by  the  instructions  of  history  and 
philosophy,  I  develope  their  fundamental  principle  to  the  fullest  extents 

It  would  be  useless  to  sketch,  even  in  the  most  rapid  manner,  what  has 
passed  in  Europe  since  the  appearance  of  Voltaire :  the  events  are  so  recent, 
and  have  been  so  often  discussed,  that  all  that  I  could  say  would  be  only  a  useless 
repetition.  I  shall  better  attain  my  object  by  offering  some  remarks  on  the 
actual  state  of  religion  in  Protestant  countries.  Amid  so  many  revolutions,  and 
when  so  many  he^  were  turned ;  when  all  the  foundations  of  society  were 
shaken,  and  the  strongest  institutions  were  torn  out  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
had  been  so  deeply  rooted ;  when  even  Catholic  truth  itself  could  not  have  been 
sustained  without  the  manifest  aid  of  the  arm  of  the  Most  High,  we  may  ima- 
gine the  fate  of  the  fragile  edifice  of  Protestantism,  exposed,  like  all  the  rest,  to 
so  many  and  such  violent  attacks.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  die  numberless  sects 
which  abound  in  Great  Britain,  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  faith  among  the 
Swiss  Protestants,  even  on  the  most  important  points.  That  there  might  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Germany,  that  is,  in  its 
native  countrv,  where  it  was  first  established  as  in  its  dearest  patrimony,  the 
Protestant  minister.  Baron  Starck,  has  taken  care  to  toll  us,  that  '^  in  Germany 
there  is  not  one  single  point  of  Christian  faith  which  has  not  been  openly  attack&i 
by  the  Protestant  ministers  themselves"  The  real  state  of  Protestantism  appears 
to  me  to  be  truly  and  forcibly  depicted  by  a  curious  idea  of  J.  Heyer,  a  Pro- 
testant minister.  Heyer  published,  in  1818,  a  work  entitled  Govp  cPoeil  sur  les 
Confessions  de  Foi;  not  knowing  how  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  in  which  all 
Protestants  found  Uiemselves  placed  when  they  had  to  choose  a  symbol,  he  pro- 
posed the  simple  expedient  of  getting  rid  of  all  symbols. 

The  only  way  that  Protestantism  has  of  preserving  itself,  is  to  violate  as  much 
as  possible  its  own  fundamental  principle,  by  withdrawing  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  inducing  the  people  to  remain  faithful  to  the  opinions  in  which  they 
have  been  educated,  and  carefully  concealing  from  them  the  inconsistency  into 
which  they  fall,  when  they  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  private  individual,  after 
having  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  church.  But  things  are  not  taking 
this  course ;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  some  Protestants  to  follow  it,  Bible 
Societies,  working  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  in  promoting  among  all 
classes  the  private  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  would  suffice  to  keep  alive  always 
the  spirit  of  inquiry.  This  diffusion  of  the  Bible  operates  as  a  constant  appeal 
to  private  jud^ent,  which,  after  perhaps  causing  many  days  of  sorrow  and 
mourning  to  society,  will  eventually  destroy  the  remains  of  Protestantism.  All 
this  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  its  disciples;  and  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able among  them  have  raised  their  voices  to  point  out  the  danger.  (13) 


CHAPTER  X. 

CAUSES  OP  THE  CONTINUANCE   OP  PROTESTANTISM. 

After  having  clearly  shown  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  Protestantism,  it  is 
natural  to  ask  this  question :  If  it  be  so  feeble,  owing  to  the  radical  defects  of 
its  constituti(Hi,  why  has  it  not  by  this  time  completely  disappeared  ?  If  it  bear 
in  its  own  breast  the  seeds  of  death,  how  has  it  been  able  so  long  to  withstand 
such  powerful  adversaries,  as  Catholicity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  irreligion  or 
Atheism,  on  the  other  ?  In  order  to  resolve  this  question  satisfactorily,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  Protestantism  in  two  points  of  view;  as  embodying  a 
fixed  creed,  and  as  expressing  a  number  of  sects,  who,  in  spite  of  their  numerous 
mutual  differences,  agree  in  calling  themselves  Christians,  and  preserve  a 
shadow  of  Christianity,  although  they  reject  the  authority  of  the  Church.     It 
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18  neoessary  to  oonfiider  Protoetantism  in  this  double  point  of  view,  sinee  its 
foonders,  while  endeavoriog  to  destroy  the  authority  and  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
Church,  were  compelled  to  form  a  systom  of  doctrines  to  serve  as  a  symbol  for 
their  followers.  Considered  in  the  first  aspect,  it  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  we  should  rath^  say  it  scarcely  ever  had  existence.  This  truth  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  what  I  have  said  of  the  variations  and  actual  condition 
of  Protestantism  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe ;  time  has  shown  how  much 
the  pretended  Reformers  were  deceived,  when  they  fancied  that  they  could  fix 
the  columns  of  Hercules  of  the  human  mind^  to  repeat  the  expression  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael. 

Who  now  defends  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin  ?  Who  respects  the 
limits  which  they  prescribed  ?  What  Protestant  Church  distinguishes  itself  by 
the  ardor  of  its  i^  in  preserving  any  particular  dogmas  ?  What  Protestant 
now  holds  the  divine  mission  of  Luther,  or  believes  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist  t 
Who  watohes  over  the  purity  of  doctrine,  and  points  out  errors  ?  Who  opposes 
the  torrent  of  sectarianism  ? 

Do  we  find,  in  their  writings,  or  in  their  discourses,  the  energetic  tones  of 
conviction,  or  the  seal  of  truth  ?  In  fine,  what  a  wide  difference  do  we  find 
when  we  compare  the  Protestant  Church  with  the  Catholic  I  Liquire  into  the 
fiuth  of  the  latter,  and  you  will  hear  from  the  mouth  of  Gregory  XVI.,  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  same  that  Luther  heard  from  Leo  X.  Compare  the 
doctrine  of  Leo  X.  with  that  of  his  predecessors,  you  will  always  find  it  the 
same  up  to  the  Apostles,  and  to  Jesus  Christ  himself.  K  you  attempt  to  assail 
a  dogma,  if  you  try  to  attack  the  purity  of  morals,  the  voice  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  will  denounce  your  errors,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
you  will  imagine  that  the  old  Leos  and  Gregories  are  risen  from  the  tomb.  If 
your  intentions  are  good,  you  will  find  indulgence ;  if  your  merits  are  great,  you 
will  be  treated  with  respect ;  if  you  occupy  an  elevated  position  in  the  world, 
YOU  will  have  attention  paid  to  you.  But  if  you  attempt  to  abuse  your  talents 
by  introducing  novelty  in  doctrine ;  if,  by  your  power,  you  aspire  to  demand  a 
modification  of  faith ;  and  if,  to  avoid  troubles  or  prevent  schism,  or  conciliate 
any  one,  you  ask  for  a  compromise  or  even  an  ambiguous  explanation;  the 
answer  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  will  be,  "  Never  I  faith  is  a  sacred  deposit 
which  we  cannot  alter ;  truth  is  immutable ;  it  is  one :"  and  to  this  reply  of 
the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  with  a  word  will  banish  all  your  hopes,  will 
be  added  those  of  the  modem  Athanasiuses,  Gregories  of  Nazianzen,  AmbroseS| 
Jeromes,  and  Augustins.  Always  the  same  firmness  in  the  same  faith,  the 
same  unchangeableness,  the  same  energy  in  preserving  the  sacred  deposit  intact, 
in  defending  it  against  the  attacks  of  error,  in  teaching  it  to  the  faithful  in  all " 
its  purity,  and  in  transmitting  it  unaltered  to  future  generations.  Will  it  be 
said  that  this  is  obstinacy,  blindness,  and  fanaticism  ?  But,  eighteen  centuries 
gone  by,  the  revolutions  of  empires,  the  most  fearful  catastrophes,  an  infinite 
variety  of  ideas  and  manners,  the  most  severe  persecutions,  the  darkness  of 
ignorance,  the  conflicts  of  passion,  the  lights  of  knowledge, — ^none  of  these 
mive  been  able  to  enlighten  this  blindness,  to  bend  this  obstinacy,  or  extinguish 
this  fanaticism.  Certainly  a  reflecting  Protestant,  one  of  those  who  know  how 
to  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  education,  when  fixing  his  eyes  on  this  picture, 
the  truth  of  which  he  cannot  but  acknowledge,  if  he  is  well  informed  on  the 
question,  will  feel  strong  doubts  arise  within  him  as  to  the  truth  of  the  instruo- 
tion  he  has  received ;  he  will  at  least  feel  a  desire  of  examining  more  closely 
this  great  prodigy  which  the  Catholic  Church  presento  to  us.     But  to  return. 

We  see  the  Protestant  sects  melting  away  daily,  and  this  dissolution  must 

constantly  increase;  nevertheless,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  astonished  thai 

Protestantism,  inasmuch  as  it  consiste  of  a  number  of  secto  who  preserve  the 

name  and  some  remains  of  Christianity,  does  not  wholly  disappear;  for  how 
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oonld  it  disappear  f  Either  Protestant  nations  must  be  completely  swallowed 
up  by  irreligion  or  atheism,  or  they  must  give  up  Christianity  andf  adopt  one 
of  the  religions  which  are  established  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Now  both 
these  suppositions  are  impossible ;  therefore  this  false  form  of  Christianity  has 
been  and  will  be  preserved,  in  some  shape  or  other,  until  Protestants  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

Let  us  develope  these  ideas.  Why  cannot  Protestant  nations  be  completely 
swallowed  up  by  irreligion  and  atheism,  or  indifference  ?  Because  such  a  mis- 
fortune may  happen  to  an  individual,  but  not  to  a  nation.  By  means  of  false 
books,  erroneous  reasonings^  and  continual  efforts,  some  individuals  may  extin- 
guish the  lively  sentiments  of  their  hearts,  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience,  and 
trample  under  foot  the  dictates  of  common  sense ;  but  a  nation  cannot  do  so. 
A  people  always  preserves  a  large  fund  of  candor  and  docility,  which,  amid  the 
most  fatal  errors  and  even  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  compels  it  to  lend  an 
attentive  ear  to  the  inspirations  of  nature.  Whatever  may  be  the  corruption  of 
morals,  whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  opinion,  there  will  never  be  more  than  a 
small  number  of  men  found  capable  of  struggling  for  a  long  time  against  them- 
selves, in  the  attempt  to  eradicate  from  their  hearts  that  fruitful  germ  of  good 
feelings,  that  precious  seed  of  virtuous  thoughts,  with  which  the  beneficent 
hand  of  the  Creator  has  enriched  our  souls.  The  conflagration  of  the  passions, 
it  is  true,  produces  lamentable  prostration,  and  sometimes  terrible  explosions ; 
but  when  the  fire  is  extinguished,  man  returns  to  himself,  and  his  mind  be- 
comes again  accessible  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  virtue.  An  attentive  study 
of  society  proves  that  the  number  of  men  is  happily  very  small  who  are,  as  it 
were,  steeled  against  truth  and  virtue ;  who  reply  with  frivolous  sophistry  to 
the  admonitions  of  good  sense ;  who  oppose  with  cold  stoicism  the  sweetest  and 
most  generous  inspirations  of  nature,  and  venture  to  display,  as  an  illustration 
of  philosophy,  firmness,  and  elevation  of  mind,  the  ignorance,  obstinacy,  and 
barrenness  of  an  icy  heart.  The  generality  of  mankind,  more  simple,  more 
candid,  more  natural,  are  consequenUy  ill-suited  to  a  system  of  atheism,  or  in- 
difference. Such  a  system  may  take  possession  of  the  proud  mind  of  a  learned 
visionary;  it  may  be  adopted,  as  a  convenient  opinion,  by  dissipated  youth ;  and 
in  times  of  agitation,  it  may  influence  a  few  fiery  spirits ;  but  it  will  never  be 
able  to  establish  itself  in  society  as  a  normal  condition. 

No,  by  no  means.  An  individual  may  be  irreligious,  but  families  and  society 
never  will.  Without  a  basis  on  which  the  social  edifice  must  rest ;  without  a 
great  creative  idea,  whence  will  flow  the  ideas  of  reason,  virtue,  justice,  obliga- 
tion, and  right,  which  are  as  necessary  to  the  existence  and  preservation  of 
society  as  blood  and  nourishment  are  to  the  life  of  the  individual,  society  would 
be  destroyed ;  without  the  sweet  ties  by  which  religious  ideas  unite  together  the 
members  of  a  family,  without  the  heavenly  harmony  which  they  infuse  into  all 
its  connections,  the  family  would  cease  to  exist,  or  at  least  would  be  only  a 
rude  and  transient  union,  resembling  the  intercourse  of  animals.  God  has 
happily  gifted  all  his  creatures  with  a  marvellous  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
Guided  by  that  instinct,  families  and  society  repudiate  with  indignation  those 
degrading  ideas  which,  blasting  by  their  fatal  breath  all  the  germs  of  life, 
breaking  all  ties,  upsetting  all  laws,  make  both  of  them  retrogratk  towards  the 
most  abject  barbarism,  and  finish  by  scattering  their  members  like  dust  before 
the  wind. 

The  repeated  lessons  of  experience  ought  to  have  convinced  certain  philoso- 
phers that  these  ideas  and  feelings,  engraven  on  the  heart  of  man  by  the  finfler 
of  the  Author  of  nature,  cannot  oe  eradicated  by  declamation  or  sophistry.  If 
a  few  ephemeral  triumphs  have  occasionally  flattered  their  pride,  and  made  them 
oonoeive  false  hopes  of  the  result  of  their  efforts,  the  course  of  events  has  soon 
shown  them,  that  to  pride  themselves  on  these  triumphs. was  to  act  like  a  man 
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who,  on  acoonnt  of  having  succeeded  in  infusing  unnatural  sentiments  into  the 
hearts  of  a  few  mothers,  would  flatter  himself  that  he  has  banished  maternal 
love  from  the  world.  Society  (I  do  not  mean  the  populace  or  the  commonalty) 
— society  will  be  religious,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  superstitious ;  if  it  does 
not  believe  in  reasonable  things,  it  will  in  extravagant  ones ',  and  if  it  have  not 
a  divine  religion,  it  will  have  a  human  one :  to  suppose  the  contrary,  is  to 
dream ;  to  struggle  against  this  tendency,  is  to  struggle  against  an  eternal  law; 
to  attempt  to  restrain  it,  is  to  attempt  to  restrain  with  a  weak  arm  a  body 
launched  with  an  immense  force — ^the  arm  will  be  tlestroyed,  but  the  body  wiU 
continue  its  course.  Men  may  call  this  superstition,  £inaticism,  the  result  of 
error ;  but  to  talk  thus  can  only  serve  to  console  them  for  their  failure. 

Since,  then,  religion  is  a  real  necessity,  we  have  therein  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  which  history  and  experience  present  to  us,  namely,  that  religion 
never  wholly  disappears,  and  that  when  changes  take  place,  the  two  rival  reli- 
gi<His,  during  their  struggles,  more  or  less  protracted,  occupy  successively  the 
same  ground.  The  consequence  is,  that  Protestantism  cannot  entirely  disappear  '^ 
unless  another  religion  takes  its  place.  Now,  as  in  the  actual  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, no  religion  can  replace  it  but  the  Catholic,  it  is  evident  that  Protestant 
sects  will  continue  to  occupy,  with  more  or  less  variation,  the  countries  which 
they  have  gained.  / 

Indeed,  how  is  it  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  civilization  among  Protest- 
ant nations,  that  the  follies  of  the  Koran,  or  the  absurdities  of  idolatry,  should 
have  any  chance  of  success  among  them  ?  The  spirit  of  Christianity  circu- 
lates in  the  veins  of  modem  society;  its  seal  is  set  upon  all  legidation;  its 
light  is  shed  upon  all  branches  of  knowledge ;  its  phraseology  is  found  in  all 
languages ;  its  precepts  regulate  morab ;  habits  and  mannenThave  assumed  its 
form ;  the  fine  arts  breathe  its  perfume,  and  all  the  monuments  of  genius  are 
full  of  its  inspirations.  Christianity,  in  a  word,  pervades  all  parts  of  that  great, 
varied,  and  fertile  civilization,  which  is  the  glory  of  modem  society.  How 
then,  is  it  possible  for  a  religion  entirely  to  disappear  which  possesses,  with  the 
most  venerable  antiquity,  so  many  claims  to  gratitude,  so  many  endearing  ties, 
and  so  many  glorious  recollections  ?  How  could  it  give  place,  among  Christian 
nations,  to  one  of  those  religions  which,  at  the  first  glance,  show  the  finger  of 
man,  and  indicate,  as  their  distinctive  mark,  degradation  and  debasement  f 
Although  the  essential  principle  of  Protestantism  saps  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  religion,  although  it  disfigures  its  beauty,  and  lowers  its  sublimity, 
yet  the  remains  which  it  preserves  of  Chnstianity,  its  idea  of  God,  and  its 
maxims  of  morality,  raise  it  foi  above  all  the  systems  of  philosophy^  and  all  -^ 
the  other  religions  of  the  world. 

If,  then,  IVotestantism  has  preserved  some  shadow  of  the  Christian  religion, 
it  was  because,  looking  at  the  condition  of  the  nations  who  took  part  in  the 
schism,  it  was  impossiole  for  the  Christiui  name  whollv  to  disappear;  and  not 
on  account  of  any  principle  of  life  contained  in  the  bosom  of  the  pretended 
Befonnation.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  efibrts  of  politicians,  the  natural 
attachment  of  ministers  to  their  own  interests,  the  illusions  of  pride  which  flat- 
ty men  with  the  fireedom  they  will  enjoy  in  the  absence  of  all  authority,  the 
remains  of  old  prejudices,  the  power  of  education,  and  such  like  causes,  and  you 
will  find  a  complete  solution  of  the  question.  Tlien  you  will  no  longer  be  sur- 
prised that  Protestantism  continues  to  retain  possession  of  many  of  wose  ooun- 
tries  where  it  unfortunately  became  deeply  rooted. 
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68 
CHAPTER  XL 

THE  POSITIVB  DOCTBINBS  OP  PEOTBSTANTISM   RBPUGNANT  TO   THB 
INSTINCT  OF   CIVILIZATION. 

The  best  proof  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  Protestantism,  considered  as  a 
body  of  doctrine,  is  the  little  influenee  which  its  positive  doctrines  have  exer- 
cised in  European  ciyilisation.  I  call  its  positive  doctrines  those  which  it 
attempts  to  establish  as  its  own ;  and  I  distinguish  them  thus  from  its  other 
doctrines,  which  I  call  negative,  because  they  are  nothing  but  the  negation  of 
authority.  The  latter  found  &vor  on  account  of  their  conformity  with  the 
inconstancy  and  changeableness  of  the  human  mind ;  but  the  others,  which  have 
not  the  same  means  of  success,  have  all  disappeared  with  their  authors,  and  are 
now  plunged  in  oblivion.  The  only  part  of  Christianity  which  has  been  pre- 
served among  Protestants,  is  that  which  was  necessary  to  prevent  European 
civilization  from  losing  among  them  its  nature  and  character ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  doctrines  which  had  too  direct  a  tendency  to  alter  the  nature 
of  this  civilization  have  been  repudiated,  we  should  rather  say,  despised  by  it. 

There  is  a  circumstance  here  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  which  has  not 
perhaps  been  noticed,  viz.  the  fate  of  the  doctrine  held  by  the  first  reformers 
with  respect  to  firee-will.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant errors  of  Luther  and  Calvin  consisted  in  denying  free-will.  We  find 
this  fatal  doctrine  professed  in  the  works  which  they  have  left  us.  Does  it  not 
seem  that  this  doctrine  ought  to  have  preserved  its  credit  among  the  Protestants, 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  fiercely  maintained  it,  since  such  is  commonly  the 
ease  with  errors  which  serve  as  a  nucleus  in  the  formation  of  a  sect  ?  It  seems, 
also,  that  Protestantism  being  widely  spread,  and  deeply  rooted  in  several 
countries  of  Europe,  this  fatalist  doctrine  ought  to  have  exercised  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  the  legislation  of  Protestant  nations.  Wonderful  as  it  is,  such  has  not 
been  the  6&8e ;  European  moralists  have  despised  it ;  legislation  has  not  adopted 
it  as  a  basis }  civilization  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be  directed,  by  a  principle 
which  sapped  all  the  foundations  of  morality,  and  which,  if  once  applied  to 
morals  and  laws,  would  have  substituted  for  European  civilization  and  dignity 
the  barbarism  and  debasement  of  Mahometanism. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  fatal  doctrine  has  perverted  some  individuals ;  it 
has  been  adopted  by  sects  more  or  less  numerous;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  has  affected  the  morality  of  some  nations.    But  it  is  also  certain,  that,  in  the 

Enerality  of  the  great  human  family,  governments,  tribunals,  administration, 
jislation,  science,  and  morals,  have  not  listened  to  this  horrible  doctrine  of 
Luther, — a  doctrine  which  strips  man  of  his  free  will,  which  makes  Gk)d  the 
author  of  sin,  which  charges  the  Creator  with  the  responsibility  of  all  the 
crimes  of  His  creatures,  and  represents  Him  as  a  tyrant,  by  affirming  that  His 
precepts  are  impossible ;  a  doctrine  which  monstrously  confounds  the  ideas  of 
ffood  and  evil,  and  removes  all  stimulus  to  good  deechs,  by  teaching  that  fiuth 
IS  sufficient  for  salvation,  and  that  all  the  good  works  of  the  just  are  only  sins. 

Public  opinion,  good  sense,  and  morality  here  side  with  Catholicity.  Those 
even  who  in  theory  embrace  these  fatal  religious  doctrines,  usually  reject  them 
in  practice ;  this  is  because  Catholic  instruction  on  these  important  points  has 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  them ;  because  so  strong  an  instinct  of  civilisa- 
^  tion  has  been  communicated  to  European  society  by  the  Catholic  religion. 
Thus  the  Church,  by  repudiating  the  destructive  errors  taught  by  Protestantism, 
preserved  society  from  being  debased  by  these  fatalist  doctrines.  The  Church 
formed  a  barrier  against  the  despotism  which  b  enthroned  wherever  the  sense 
of  diffuity  is  lost;  she  was  a  fence  against  the  demoralization  which  always 
spreaos  whenever  men  think  themselves  bound  by  blind  necessity,  as  by  an 
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iron  chain ;  she  &Iso  freed  the  hnman  mind  from  the  state  of  abjection  into 
which  it  falls  whenever  it  thinks  itself  deprived  of  the  government  of  its  own 
conduct;  and  of  the  power  of  influencing  the  course  of  events.  In  condemning 
liiose  errors  of  Luther,  which  were  the  bond  of  Protestantism  at  its  birth,  the 
Pope  raised  the  alarm  against  an  irruption  of  barbarism  into  the  order  of  ideas; 
he  saved  morality,  laws,  public  order,  and  society;  the  Vatican,  by  securing 
the  noble  sentiment  of  liberty  in  the  sanctuary  of  conscience,  preserved  the 
dignity  of  man ;  by  struggling  against  Protestant  ideas,  by  defending  the  sacred 
deposit  confided  to  it  by  its  Divine  Master,  the  Roman  See  became  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  future  civilization. 

Reflect  on  these  great  truths,  understand  them  thoroughly,  you  who  speak 
of  religious  disputes  with  cold  indifference,  with  apparent  mockery  and  pity,  as 
if  they  were  only  scholastic  puerilities.  Nations  do  not  live  on  bread  aUme; 
they  live  also  on  ideas,  on  maxims,  which,  converted  into  spiritual  aliment,  give 
them  greatness,  strength,  and  energy,  or,  on  the  contrary,  weaken  them,  redmoe 
them,  and  condemn  them  to  stupidity.  Look  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  examine 
the  periods  of  huitian  history,  compare  times  with  times,  and  nations  with 
nations,  and  you  will  see  tibat  the  Church,  bv  giving  so  much  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  these  transcendent  truths,  oy  accepting  no  compromise  on  this 
point,  has  understood  and  realized  better  than  any  other  teacher,  the  elevated 
and  salutary  maxim,  that  truth  ought  to  reign  in  the  world ;  that  on  the  order 
of  ideas  depends  the  order  of  events,  and  that  when  these  great  problems  are 
called  in  question,  the  destinies  of  humanity  are  involved. 

Let  us  recapitulate  what  we  have  said ;  the  essential  principle  of  Protestantism 
is  one  of  destruction ;  this  is  the  cause  of  its  incessant  variations,  of  its  dissolu- 
tion and  annihilation.  As  a  particular  religion  it  no  longer  exists,  for  it  has  no 
peculiar  faith,  no  positive  character,  no  government,  nothing  that  is  essential  to 
form  an  existence;  Protestantism  is  only  a  negative.  If  there  is  any  thing  to-^ 
be  found  in  it  of  a  positive  nature)  it  is  nothing  more  than  vestiges  and  ruins  j 
all  is  without  force,  without  action,  without  the  spirit  of  life.  It  cannot  show 
an  edifice  raised  by  its  own  hands ;  it  cannot,  like  Catholicity,  stand  in  the 
midst  of  its  vast  works  and  say,  "  These  are  mine."  Protestantism  can  only  sit 
down  on  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  say  with  truth,  "  I  have  made  this  pile." 

As  long  as  sectarian  fanaticism  lasted,  as  long  as  this  flame,  enkindled  by 
ftirious  declamation,  was  kept  alive  by  unhappy  circumstances,  Protestantism 
showed  a  certain  decree  of  force,  which,  although  it  was  not  the  sign  of  vigor- 
ous life,  at  least  indicated  the  convulsive  energy  of  delirium.  But  that  period 
has  pa^ed,  the  action  of  time  has  dispersed  the  elements  that  fed  the  flame, 
and  none  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  give  to  the  Reformation  the 
character  of  a  work  of  God,  have  been  able  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
work  of  human  passions.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  efforts  which  are  now 
being  made ;  what  is  acting  under  our  eyes  is  not  living  Protestantism,  it  is  the 
operation  of  false  philosophy,  perhaps  of  policy,  sometimes  of  sordid  interest 
disguised  under  the  name  of  policy.  Every  one  knows  how  powerful  Protest- 
antism was  in  exdting  disturbances  and  causing  disunion.  It  is  on  this  aooount 
that  evil-minded  men  search  in  the  bed  of  this  exhausted  torrent  for  some 
remains  of  its  impure  waters,  and  knowing  them  to  contain  a  deadly  poison, 
present  them  to  the  unsuspecting  in  a  golden  cup. 

But  it  is  in  vain  for  weak  man  to  struggle  agunst  the  arm  of  the  Almighty, 
God  will  not  abandon  His  work.  Notwithstanding  all  his  attempts  to  deface 
the  work  of  Ood,  man  cannot  blot  out  the  eternal  characters  whicn  distinguish 
truth  from  error.  Truth  in  itself  is  strong  and  robust :  as  it  is  the  ensemble 
of  the  relations  which  unite  things  together,  it  is  strongly  connected  with  them, 
and  cannot  be  separated  either  hj  the  efforts  of  man  or  by  the  revolution  of 
time.     Error,  on  the  contrary,  the  lying  image  of  the  great  ties  which  bind  to- 
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gether  the  compaot  mass  of  the  universe,  stretches  over  its  usurped  domain  like 
those  dead  branches  of  the  forest  which,  devoid  of  sap,  afford  neith^  freshness 
nor  verdure,  and  only  serve  to  impede  the  advance  of  the  traveller. 

Confiding  men,  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  seduced  by  brilliant  appear- 
ances, pompous  discourse,  or  false  activity.  Truth  is  open,  modest,  without 
suspicion,  because  it  is  pure  and  strong ;  error  is  hypocritical  and  ostentatious, 
because  it  is  false  and  weak.  Truth  resembles  a  woman  of  real  beauty,  who, 
conscious  of  her  charms,  despises  the  affectation  of  ornament;  error,  on  the 
contrary,  paints  and  ornaments  herself,  because  she  is  ugly,  without  expression, 
without  grace,  without  dignity.  Perhaps  you  may  be  pleased  with  its  laborious 
activity.  Know,  then,  that  it  has  no  strength  but  when  it  is  the  rallying  cry  of 
a  faction ;  then,  indeed,  it  is  rapid  in  action  and  fertile  in  violent  measures.  It 
is  like  the  meteor  which  explodes  and  vanishes,  leaving  behind  it  nothing  but 
darkness,  death,  and  destruction;  truth,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  sun,  sends 
forth  its  bright  and  steady  beams,  fertilizes  with  its  genial  warmth,  and  sheds  on 
every  side  life,  joy,  and  beauty. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THB  BFFBCTS  WHICH  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  PROTESTANTISM  INTO 
SPAIN   WOULD   HAVE   PRODUCED. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  real  effect  which  the  introduction  of  Protestant 
doctrines  would  have  had  in  Spain,  we  fihall  do  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  present  state  of  religion  in  Europe.  In  spit^  of  the  confusion  of 
ideas  which  is  one  of  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  age,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  spirit  of  infidelity  and  irreligion  has  lost  much  of  its  strength,  and  that 
where  it  still  exists  it  has  merged  into  indifference,  instead  of  preserving  its 
systematic  form  of  the  last  century.  With  the  lapse  of  time  declamation 
ceases;  men  grow  tired  of  continually  repeating  the  same  insulting  language: 
their  minds  resist  the  intolerance  and  bad  faith  of  sects ;  systems  betray  their 
emptiness,  opinions  their  erroneousness,  judgments  their  precipitation,  and  rea- 
sonings thdr  want  of  exactitude.  Time  shows  their  counterfeit  intentions,  their 
deceptive  statements,  the  littleness  of  their  ideas,  and  the  mischievousness  of 
their  projects ;  truth  begins  to  recover  its  empire,  things  regain  their  real  names, 
and,  thanks  to  the  new  direction  of  the  public  mind,  that  which  before  was  con- 
sidered innocent  and  generous  is  now  looked  upon  as  criminal  and  vile.  The 
deceitful  masks  are  taken  off,  and  falsehood  is  discovered  surrounded  by  the  dis- 
credit which  ought  always  to  have  accompanied  it. 

Irreligious  ideas,  like  all  those  which  are  prevalent  in  an  advanced  state  of 
society,  would  not,  and  could  not  be  confined  to  mere  speculation ;  they  invaded 
the  domain  of  practice,  and  labored  to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  all  branches  of 
administration  and  politics.  But  the  revolution  which  they  produced  in  society 
became  fatal  to  themselves;  for  there  is  nothing  which  better  exposes  the  faults 
and  errors  of  a  system,  and  undeceives  men  on  the  subject,  than  the  touchstone 
of  experience.  There  is  in  our  minds  a  certain  power  of  viewing  an  object 
under  a  variety  of  aspects,  and  an  unfortunate  aptitude  for  supporting  the  most 
extravagant  proposition  by  a  multitude  of  sophisms.  In  mere  disputation,  it  is 
difficult  for  tlie  most  reasoning  minds  to  keep  clear  of  the  snares  of  sophistry. 
But  when  we  come  to  experience,  it  is  otherwise ;  the  mind  is  silent,  and  facts 
speak;  and  if  the  experience  has  been  on  a  large  scale,  and  applied  to  objects 
of  great  interest  and  importance,  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  specious  arguments 
to  counteract  the  convincing  eloquence  of  the  result.  Hence  it  is  that  a  man 
of  much  experience  obtains  an  instinct  so  sure  and  delicate,  that  when  a  system 
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18  but  explained  he  can  point  out  all  its  inconveniences.  Inexperiencei  pre- 
Bumptaous  and  prejudiced^  appeals  to  argument  in  support  of  its  doctrines;  but 
good  sensO;  that  precious  and  inestimable  quality,  shakes  its  head,  shru^  its 
shoulders,  and  with  a  tranquil  smile  leaves  its  prediction  to  be  tested  by  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  insist  on  the  practical  results  of  those  doctrines  of 
which  infidelity  was  the  motto;  we  have  said  enough  on  that  subject.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  those  same  men  who  seem  to  belong  to  the  last  century  by  their 
principles,  interests,  recollections,  or  fqr  other  reasons,  have  been  obliged  to 
modify  their  doctrines,  to  limit  their  principles,  to  palliate  their  propositions,  to 
cool  the  warmth  and  passion  of  their  invectives;  and  when  they  wish  to  give  a 
mark  of  their  esteem  and  veneration  for  those  writers  who  were  the  delight  of 
their  youth,  they  are  compelled  to  declare  ''  that  those  men  were  great  philoso- 
phers, but  philosophers  of  the  cabinet;"  as  if  in  reality  what  they  call  the 
knowledge  of  the  cabinet  was  not  the  most  dangerous  ignorance. 

It  is  certain  that  these  attempts  have  had  the  effect  of  throwing  discredit  on 
irreligion  as  a  system.  If  people  do  not  regard  it  with  horror,  at  least  they 
look  upon  it  widi  mistrust.  Irreligion  has  labored  in  all  the  branches  of  science, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  the  heavens  would  cease  to  relate  the  glories  of  God,  that 
the  eardi  would  disown  Him  who  laid  its  foundations,  and  that  all  nature  would 
eive  testimony  against  the  Lord  who  gave  it  existence  and  life.  These  same 
labors  have  banished  the  scandalous  division  which  had  begun  between  religion 
and  science;  so  that  the  tncient  accents  of  the  man  of  Hus  have  again  resounded, 
without  dishonor  to  science,  in  the  mouths  of  men  in  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  what  shall  we  say  of  Uie  triumphs  of  religion  in  all  that  is  poble,  tender, 
and  sublime  on  earth  ?  How  grand  are  the  operations  of  Providence  displayed 
therein  !  Admirable  dispensation  I  The  mysterious  hand  which  governs  the 
universe  seems  to  hold  in  reserve  for  every  great  crisis  of  society  an  extraordi- 
nary man.  At  the  proper  moment  this  man  presents  himself;  he  advances, 
himself  ignorant  whither  he  is  going,  but  he  advances  with  a  firm  step  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  high  mission  for  which  Providence  has  destined 
him. 

Atheism  was  bathing  France  in  a  sea  of  tears  and  blood ;  an  unknown  man 
silently  traverses  the  ocean.  While  the  violence  of  the  tempest  rends  the  sails 
of  his  vessel,  he  listens  attentively  to  the  hurricane — ^he  is  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  majesty  of  the  heavens.  Wandering  in  the  solitudes  of  America, 
he  asks  of  the  wonders  of  creation  the  name  of  their  Author ;  the  thunder  on 
the  confines  of  the  desert,  Uie  low  murmuring  of  the  forests,  and  the  beauties 
of  nature  answer  him  with  canticles  of  love  and  harmony.  The  view  of  a  soli- 
tary cross  reveab  to  him  mysterious  secret^ ;  the  traces  of  an  unknown  mis- 
sionaiy  awaken  important  recollections  which  connect  the  new  world  with  the 
old;  a  monument  in  ruins,  the  hut  of  a  savage,  excite  in  his  mind  Uioughts 
which  penetrate  to  the  foundations  of  society  and  to  the  heart  of  man.  Intoxi- 
cated with  these  spectacles,  his  mind  full  of  sublime  conceptions,  and  his  heart 
inundated  with  the  charms  of  so  much  beauty,  this  man  returns  to  his  native 
soil.  What  does  he  find  there  ?  The  bloody  traces  of  Atheism ;  the  ruins  and 
ashes  of  ancient  temples  devoured  by  the  flames  or  destroyed  by  violence ;  the 
remains  of  a  multitude  of  innocent  victims,  buried  in  the  graves  which  for- 
merly afforded  an  asylum  to  persecuted  Christians.  He  observes,  however,  that 
something  b  in  agitation;  he  sees  that  religion  b  about  to  redescend  upon 
France,  like  consolation  upon  the  unfortunate,  or  the  breath  of  life  upon  a 
corpse.  From  that  moment  he  hears  on  all  sides  a  concert  of  celestial  har- 
mony ;  the  inspirations  of  meditation  and  solitude  revive  and  ferment  in  his 
great  soul ;  transported  out  of  himself,  and  ravished  into  ecstasy,  he  sings  with 
a  tongue  of  fire  the  glories  of  religion,  he  reveals  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the 
relations  between  religion  and  nature^  and  in  surpassing  language  he  points  oat 
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to  astonislied  men  the  mysterions  golden  chain  which  connoctd  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.     That  man  was  Chateanbriand. 

It  must^  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  confusion  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  ideas  cannot  be  corrected  in  a  short  time,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
eradicate  the  deep  traces  of  the  ravages  of  irreligion.  Men's  minds,  it  is  true, 
are  tired  of  the  irreligious  system ;  society,  which  had  lost  its  balance,  is 
generally  ill  at  ease ;  the  family  feels  its  ties  relaxed,  and  individuals  sigh  aft^ 
a  ray  of  light,  a  drop  of  hope  and  consolation*  But  where  shall  the  world  find 
the  remedy  which  is  wanting  ?  Will  it  follow  the  best  road — ^the  only  road  ? 
Will  it  re-enter  the  fold  of  the  Catholic  Church  ?  Alas !  God  alone  knows  the 
secrets  of  the  future }  He  alone  has  clearly  unfolded  before  His  eyes  the  ereai 
events  whiph  are  no  doubt  awaiting  humanity.  He  alone  knows  what  will  be 
the  result  of  that  activity,  of  that  energy,  which  again  urges  men  to  the  exami- 
nation of  great  political  and  religious  questions;  and  He  alone  knows- what,  to 
future  generations,  will  be  the  result  of  the  triumphs  obtained  by  religion,  in 
tho  fine  arts,  in  literature,  in  science,  in  politics,  in  all  the  operations  carried  on 
by  the  human  mind. 

As  to  us,  carried  away  as  we  are  by  the  rapid  and  precipitate  course  of  revo- 
lution, hardly  have  we  time  to  cast  a  fleeting  glance  upon  the  chaos  in  which 
our  country  is  involved.  What  can  we  confidently  predict  ?  All  that  we  can 
be  sure  of  is,  that  we  are  in  an  age  of  disquietude,  of  agitation,  of  transition; 
that  the  multiplied  examples  and  warnings  of  so  many  disappointed  expecta- 
tions, the  firuits  of  fearful  revolutions  and  unheard-of  catastrophes,  have  every- 
where thrown  discredit  upon  irreligious  and  disorganizing  doctrines,  without 
having  established  the  legitimate  empire  of  true  religion.  Hearts  sick  of  so 
mwiy  misfortunes  are  willingly  open  to  hope ;  but  minds  are  in  a  state  of  great 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future:  perhaps  they  even  anticipate  a  new  series  of 
calamities.  Owing  to  revolutions,  to  the  efforts  of  industry,  to  the  activity  and 
extension  of  commerce,  to  the  progress  and  prodigious  diffusion  of  printing,  to 
scientific  discoveries,  to  the  ease,  rapidity,  and  universality  of  communication, 

f  to  the  taste  for  travelling,  to  the  dissolving  action  of  Protestantbm,  of  incre- 
dulity, and  skepticism,  the  human  mind  certainly  now  presents  one  of  the  most 
singular  phases  of  its  history.  Eeason,  imagination,  and  the  heart  are  in  a  state 
of  agitation,  of  movement,  and  of  extraordinary  development,  and  show  us  at 
the  same  time  the  most  singular  contrasts,  the  most  ridiculous  extravagances^ 
and  the  most  absurd  contradictions.  Observe  the  sciences,  and  you  will  no 
longer  find  those  lengthened  labors,  that  indefatigable  patience,  that  calm  and 
tranquil  progress,  which  characterized  these  stumes  at  other  epochs ;  but  yon 
will  find  there  a  spirit  of  observation,  and  a  tendency  to  place  questions  in  that 
transcendental  point  of  view  where  may  be  discovered  the  relations  subsisting 
between  them,  the  ties  by  which  they  are  connected,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
throw  light  upon  each  other.  Questions  of  religion,  of  politics,  of  legislation, 
of  morals,  of  government,  are  all  mingled,  stand  prominently  forward,  and  give 
to  the  horizon  of  science  a  grandeur  and  immensity  which  it  did  not  previously 
possess.     This  progress,  this  confusion,  this  chaos,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  is  a 

•  fact  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  studying  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in 
examining  the  religious  condition  of  the  time ;  for  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  single 
man,  or  the  effect  of  accident ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  multitude  of  causes,  the  fruit 
of  a  great  number  of  facts ;  it  is  an  expression  of  the  present  state  of  intelli- 
gence ;  a  symptom  of  strength  and  disease,  an  announcement  of  change  and  of 
triinsition,  perhaps  a  sign  of  consolation,  perhaps  a  presage  of  misfortune.  And 
who  has  not  observed  the  fertility  of  imagination  and  unbounded  reach  of 
thought  in  that  literature,  so  various,  so  irregular,  and  so  vague,  but  at  the 
same  time  so  rich  in  fine  images,  in  delicate  feeling,  and  in  bold  and  generous 
thought  ?    Tou  may  talk  as  much  as  you  please  of  the  debasement  of  soienooi 
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of  the  felling  off  in  study.  You  may  spfeak  in  a  tone  of  derision  of  the  lights 
of  the  agey  and  turn  with  regret  to  ages  more  studious  and  more  learned )  there 
will  be  some  exaggeration,  truth  and  error,  in  all  this,  as  there  always  is  in 
declamation  of  this  kind ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  utility  belonging 
to  the  present  labors  of  the  human  mind,  never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  time  when 
it  displayed  more  activity  and  energy,  never  was  it  agitated  by  a  movement  so 
general,  so  lively,  so  various,  and  never,  perhaps,  did  it  desire,  with  a  more 
excusable  curiosity  and  impatience,  to  raise  a  part  of  the  veil  which  covers  the 
boundless  future.  What  will  be  able  to  govern  elements  so  powerful  and  so 
opposite  ?  What  can  calm  this  tempestuous  sea  ?  What  will  give  the  union, 
the  connection,  the  consistency  necessary  to  form,  out  of  these  repulsive  and 
diiscordant  elements,  a  whole  compact  and  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
time?  Will  this  be  done  by  Protestantism,  with  its  fundamental  principle 
which  establishes  and  dijffiises  and  sanctions  the  dissolving  principle  of  private 
interpretation  in  matters  of  religion^  and  realizes  this  unhappy  notion  by  circu- 
lating among  all  classes  of  socie^  copies  of  the  Bible  ? 

Nations  numerous,  proud  of  their  power,  vain  of  their  knowledge,  rendered 
dissipated  by  pleasure,  refined  by  luxury,  continually  exposed  to  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  press,  and  possessing  means  of  communication  which  would 
have  appeared  fabulous  to  their  ancestors )  nations  in  whom  all  the  violent  pas- 
sions have  an  object,  all  intrigues  an  existence,  all  corruptions  a  veil,  all  crimes 
a  title,  all  errors  an  ad^^x^ite,  all  interests  a  support ;  nations  which,  warned 
and  deceived,  still  vacillate  in  a  state  of  dreadful  uncertainty  between  truth  and 
fidsehood;  sometimes  looking  at  the  torch  of  truth  as  if  they  meant  to  be 
guided  by  its  light,  and  then  again  seduced  by  an  ignis  faMus ;  sometimes 
making  an  effort  to  rule  the  storm,  and  then  abandoning  themselves  to  its  vio- 
lence ;  modem  nations  show  us  a  picture  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  interesting, 
where  hopes,  fears,  prognostics,  and  conjectures  have  free  scope,  and  nobody 
can  pretend  to  predict  with  accuracy,  and  the  wise  man  must  await  in  silence 
the  denouement  marked  out  in  the  secret  decrees  of  God,  where  alone  are  clearly  - 
written  the  events  of  all  time,  and  the  future  destinies  of  men. 

But  it  may  be  easily  understood  that  Protestantism,  on  account  of  its  essen- 
tially dissolving  nature,  is  incapable  of  producing  any  thing  in  morals  or  reli- 
gion to  increase  the  happiness  of  nations,  for  it  is  impossible  for  this  happiness  " 
to  exist  as  long  as  men's  minds  are  at  war  on  the  most  important  questions 
which  can  occupy  them. 

When  the  observer,  amid  this  chaos  and  obscurity^  seeks  for  a  ray  of  light 
to  illuminate  the  world — ^for  a  powerful  principle  capable  of  putting  an  end  to 
80  much  confusion  and  anarchy,  and  of  bringine  back  men's  minds  to  the  path 
of  truth.  Catholicity  immediately  presents  herself  to  him,  as  the  only  source  of 
all  these  benefits.  When  we  consider  wiUi  what  4dat  and  with  what  power 
Catholicity  maintains  herself  against  all  the  unprecedented  attempts  which  are 
made  to  destroy  her,  our  hearts  are  filled  with  hope  and  consolation ;  and  we 
feel  inclined  to  hail  this  divine  religion,  and  to  congratulate  her  on  the  new 
triumph  which  she  is  about  to  achieve  on  earth. 

There  was  a  time  when  Europe,  inundated  by  a  torrent  of  barbarians,  saw  at 
once  overwhelmed  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  civilization  and  refinement. 
Ledslators  and  their  laws,  the  empire  and  its  power  and  splendor,  philosophers 
ana  the  sciences,  the  arts  and  their  cAe/^'ceut;res,  all  disappeared;  and  those 
immense  regions,  where  had  flourished  all  the  civilization  and  refinement  that 
had  been  gained  during  so  manv  ages,  were  suddenly  plunged  into  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  Nevertheless,  the  spark  of  light  which  hf^  appeared  to  the 
world  in  Palestine,  continued  to  shine  amid  the  chaos  :  in  vain  did  whirlwinds 
tiireaten  to  extinguish  it;  kept  alive  by  the  breath  of  the  Eternal^  it  continued 
to  shine.     Ages  rolled  away^  and  it  appeared  with  greater  brilliancy;  and 
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when,  perchance,  the  nations  only  expected  a  beam  of  light  to  guide  them  in 
the  darkness,  they  found  a  resplendent  sun,  everywhere  diffusing  life  and  light: 
and  who  shall  say  that  there  is  not  reserved  for  her  in  the  secrets  of  the  Eter- 
nal, another  triumph  more  difficult,  but  not  less  useful,  not  less  brilliant  ?  If 
in  other  times  that  religion  instructed  ignorance,  civilized  barbarism,  polished 
rudeness,  softened  ferocity,  and  preserved  society  from  being  always  the  prey 
of  the  fiercest  brutality  and  the  most  degrading  stupidity,  will  it  be  less  glorious 
for  her  to  correct  ideas,  to  harmonize  and  refine  feeHngs,  to  establish  the  eternal 
principles  of  society,  to  curb  the  passions,  to  remove  animosities,  to  remove  ex- 
cesses, to  govern  all  minds  and  hearts  ?  How  honorable  will  it  be  to  her,  if, 
while  regulating  all  things,  and  unceasingly  stimulating  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
and  improvement,  she  can  inspire  with  a  proper  spirit  of  moderation  that  society 
which  so  many  elements,  devoid  of  central  attraction,  threaten  every  moment 
with  dissolution  and  death ! 

It  is  not  given  to  man  to  penetrate  the  future ;  but  in  the  same  way  as  the 
physical  world  would  be  broken  up  by  a  terrible  catastrophe,  if  it  were  deprived 
for  a  moment  of  the  fundamental  principle  which  gives  unity,  order,  and  con- 
cert to  the  various  movements  of  the  system;  in  the  same  way,  if  society,  full 
as  it  is  of  motion,  of  communication,  and  life,  were  not  placed  under  the  direc- 
ytion  of  a  constant  and  universal  regulating  principle,  we  could  not  fix  our  eyes 
on  the  lot  of  future  generations  without  the  greatest  alarm. 

There  is,  however,  a  fact  which  is  consoling  in  the  highest  degree,  viz.  the 
wonderful  progress  which  Catholicity  has  made  in  different  countries.  It  is 
gaining  strength  in  France  and  Belgium :  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  is  com- 
bated m  the  north  of  Europe  shows  how  much  it  is  feared.  In  England  its 
progress  has  been  recently  so  great  that  it  would  not  be  credited  without  the 
most  irresistible  evidence ;  and  in  the  foreign  missions  it  has  shown  an  extent 
of  enterprise  and  fruitfulness,  worthy  of  the  time  of  its  greatest  ascendency  and 
power. 

When  other  nations  tend  towards  unity,  shall  we  commit  the  gross  mistake 
of  adopting  schism  ?  at  a  time  when  other  nations  would  be  happy  to  find  within 
their  bosoms  a  vital  principle  capable  of  restoring  the  power  which  incredulity 
has  destroyed,  shall  Spain,  which  preserves  Catholicity,  and  alone  possesses  it 
full  and  complete,  allow  the  germ  of  death  to  be  introduced  into  her  bosom^ 
"  thereby  rendering  impossible  the  cure  of  her  evils,  or  rather  entailing  on  her- 
self complete  and  certain  ruin  ?  Amid  the  moral  regeneration  towards  which 
nations  are  advancing,  seeking  to  quit  the  painful  position  in  which  they  have 
been  placed  by  irreligious  doctrines,  is  it  possible  to  overlook  the  immense  ad- 
vantage which  Spain  still  preserves  over  most  of  them  ?  Spain  is  one  of  those 
least  affected  by  the  gangrene  of  irreligion ;  she  still  preserves  religious  unity, 
that  inestimable  inheritance  of  a  long  line  of  ages.  Is  it  possible  to  overlook 
the  advantage  of  that  unity  if  properly  made  use  of,  that  unity  which  is  mixed 
up  with  all  our  elories,  which  awakens  such  noble  recollections,  and  which  may 
be  made  so  wonderful  an  instrument  in  the  regeneration  of  social  order  ? 

If  I  am  asked  my  opinion  of  the  nearness  of  the  danger,  and  if  I  think  the 
present  attempts  of  Pn)te8tants  have  any  probability  of  success,  I  must  draw  a 
distinction  in  my  reply.  Protestantism  is  extremely  weak,  both  on  account  of 
its  own  nature,  and  of  its  age  and  decaying  condition.  In  endeavoring  to  intro- 
duce itself  into  Spain,  it  will  have  to  contend  with  an  adversary  full  of  life  and 
strength,  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  think  that 
its  direct  action  is  not  to  be  feared ;  and  yet,  if  it  should  succeed  in  establishing 
^  itaelf  in  any  part  of  our  country,  however  limited  may  be  its  domain,  it  is  sure 
^  to  produce  fearful  results.  It  is  evident  that  we  shall  then  have  in  the  midst 
of  us  a  new  apple  of  discord,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  collisions  will 
frequently  arise.     Protestantism  in  Spain^  besides  its  intrinsic  weakness^  will 
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labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  finding  its  natural  aliment.  Hence  it  will 
be  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  any  support  that  is  offered ;  it  will  immediately 
become  the  point  of  reunion  for  the  discontented ;  and  although  failing  in  its 
intended  object,  it  will  succeed  in  becoming  the  nucleus  of  new  parties  and  the 
banner  of  factions.  Scandal,  strife,  demonuization,  troubles,  and  perhaps  catas- 
trophes,— such  will  be  the  immediate  and  infallible  results  of  the  introduction 
of  Protestantism  among  us.  On  this  point  I  appeal  to  the  candid  opinion  of 
every  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Spain.  But  this  i»  not  all :  the  ques- 
tion is  enlarged,  and  acquires  an  incalculable  importance,  if  we  consider  it  with 
reference  to  foreign  politics.  What  a  lever  will  be  afforded  to  foreigners  for  all 
kinds  of  attempts  in  our  unhappy  country  t  How  gladly  will  those,  who  are 
perhaps  on  the  look-out  for  such  an  aid,  &rsai  themselves  of  it ! 

There  is  in  Europe  a  nation  remarkable  for  her  immense  power,  and  worthy 
of  respect  on  accoimt  of  the  great  progress  which  she  has  made  in  the  arts  and 
sciences;  a  nation  that  holds  in  her  hands  powerful  means  of  action  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  knows  how  to  use  them  with  wonderful  discretion  and  saga- 
city. As  that  nation  has  taken  the  lead  in  modem  times  in  passing  through 
all  the  phases  of  political  and  religious  revolution,  and  has  seen,  during  fearM 
convulsions,  the  passions  in  all  their  nakedness,  and  crime  in  aU  its  forms,  she 
is  better  acquainted  than  all  others  with  their  causes. 

Not  misled  by  the  vain  names  under  which,  at  such  periods,  ike  lowest  pas- 
sions and  the  most  sordid  interests  disguise  themselves,  she  is  too  much  on  her 
guard  to  allow  the  troubles  which  have  inundated  other  countries  with  tears 
and  blood,  to  be  easily  excited  within  herself.  Her  internal  peace  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  agitation  and  heat  of  disputes ;  although  she  may  expect  to  have 
to  encounter,  sooner  or  later,  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  she  enjoys,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  tranquiUitj  which  is  secured  to  her  by  her  constitution,  her 
manners,  her  riches, — and,  above  all,  by  the  ocean  which  surrounds  her.  Placed 
in  so  advantageous  a  position,  that  nation  watches  the  progress  of  others,  for  the , 
purpose  of  attaching  them  to  her  car  by  golden  chains,  if  they  are  simple  enough 
to  listen  to  her  flattery ;  at  least  she  attempts  to  hinder  their  advance,  when  a 
noble  independence  is  about  to  free  them  from  her  influenoe.  Always  attentive 
to  her  own  aggrandizement,  by  means  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  by  a  policy 
eminently  mercantile,  she  hides  her  self-interest  under  all  sorts  of  disguises ; 
and  although  religion  and  politics,  where  she  has  to  do  with  another  people,  are 
quite  indifferent  to  her,  she  knows  how  to  make  an  adroit  use  of  these  powerM 
arms,  to  make  Mends,  to  defeat  her  enemies,  and  to  enclose  all  within  the  net 
of  commerce,  which  she  is  always  extending  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Her 
sagacitj  must  necessarily  have  perceived  how  much  progress  she  will  have 
made  in  adding  Spain  to  the  number  of  her  colonies,  when  she  has  persuaded 
the  Spanish  people  to  fraternize  with  her  in  religion ;  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  sympathy  which  such  a  fraternization  would  establish  between  them,  as 
because  she  woidd  find  therein  a  sure  method  of  stripping  the  Spanish  people 
of  that  peculiar  character  and  grave  appearance  which  distinguishes  them  from 
all  others,  by  depriving  them  of  the  only  national  and  regenerative  idea  which 
remains  to  them  after  so  many  convulsions ;  from  that  moment,  in  truth,  Spain, 
that  proud  nation,  would  be  rendered  accessible  to  all  kinds  of  foreign  impres- 
sions, docile  and  pliable  in  bending  to  all  opinions,  and  subject  to  the  interests 
of  her  astute  protectors.  Let  it  not  be  f(»rgotten  that  there  is  no  other  nation 
that  conceives  her  plans  with  so  much  foresight,  prepares  them  with  so  much^ 
prudence,  executes  them  wth  so  much  ability  and  perseverance.  As  she  has 
remained  since  her  great  revolutions,  that  is,  since  the  end  of  the  seventeen^ 
century,  in  a  settl^  condition,  and  entirely  free  from  the  convulsions  under- 
gone since  that  time  by  other  European  nations,  she  has  been  able  to  follow  a 
regular  political  system,  both  internal  and  external;  and  her  politicians  have 
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been  fonned  to  the  perfect  science  of  goyenunent,  by  constantly  inheriting  the 
experience  and  views  of  their  predecessors.  Her  statesmen  well  know  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  be  prepared  beforehand  for  every  event.  They  deeply  study 
what  may  aid  or  impede  them  in  other  nations.  They  go  out  of  the  sphere  of 
politics :  they  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  every  nation  over  which  ihej  propose 
to  extend  their  influence :  they  examine  what  are  the  conditions  of  its  exist- 
ence; what  is  its  vital  principle;  what  are  the  causes  of  the  strength  and 
energy  of  every  people. 

During  the  autumn  of  1805,  Pitt  gave  a  dinner  in  the  country  to  some  of  his 
friends.  While  thus  engage^  a  despatch  was  brought  to  him  announcing  the 
surrender  of  Mack  at  Ulm,  with  40,000  men,  and  the  march  of  Napoleon  on 
Vienna.  Pitt  communicated  the  fatal  news  to  his  friends,  who  cried  out,  ''  All 
is  lost;  there  is  no  longer  any  resource  against  him."  << There  is  one  still 
left,"  replied  the  minister,  "  if  I  can  excite  a  national  war  in  Europe ;  and  that 
war  must  begin  in  Spain/'  ''  Yes,  gentlemen,"  he  added,  '^  Spain  will  be  the 
first  country  to  commence  the  patriotic  war  which  shall  give  liberty  to  Europe." 
Such  was  the  importance  attributed  by  this  profound  statesman  to  a  national 
idea ;  he  expected  from  it  what  the  strength  of  all  the  governments  could  not 
effect,  the  downfiill  of  Napoleon,  and  the  liberation  of  Europe.  But  it  not  un- 
commonly happens  that  the  march  of  events  is  such,  that  these  same  national 
ideas,  which  one  time  were  the  powerful  auxiliaries  of  ambitious  cabinets,  be- 
come, at  another,  the  greatest  obstacles;  and  then,  instead  of  encouraging,  it 
becomes  their  interest  to  extinguish  them.  As  the  nature  of  this  work  will  not 
allow  me  to  enter  into  the  details  of  politics,  I  must  content  myself  with  appeal- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  observed  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
England  during  our  war  and  revolution,  since  the  death  of  Ferdinand  YII.  K 
we  consider  what  the  interests  of  that  powerful  nation  require  for  the  future,  we 
may  conjecture  the  part  which  she  will  take. 

The  means  of  savins  a  nation,  by  delivering  it  from  interested  protectors, 
and  of  securing  her  real  independence,  are  to  t^  found  in  great  and  generous 
ideas,  deeply  rooted  in  the  people ;  in  feelings  engraved  on  their  hearts  by  the 
action  of  time,  by  the  influence  of  powerfiJ  institutions,  by  ancient  manners 
and  customs ;  in  fine,  in  that  unity  of  religious  thought,  wluch  makes  a  whole 
people  as  one  man.  Then  the  past  is  united  with  tne  present,  the  present  is 
connected  with  the  future ;  then  arises  in  the  mind  that  enthusiasm  which  is 
the  source  of  great  deeds ;  then  are  found  disinterestedness,  energy,  and  con- 
Btancy;  because  ideas  are  fixed  and  elevated,  because  hearts  are  great  and 
generous. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  during  one  of  the  convulsions  which  disturb  our 
unhappy  country,  men  ma^  arise  amongst  us  blind  enough  to  attempt  to  intro- 
duee  the  Protestant  religion  into  Spain.  We  have  had  warnings  enough  to 
alarm  us ;  we  have  not  forgotten  events  which  showed  plainly  enough  how  frr 
some  would  sometimes  have  gone,  if  the  great  majoritv  of  the  nation  had  not 
restrained  them  by  their  disapprobation.  We  do  not  (bread  the  outaitges  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  what  we  do  fear  is,  that  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  a  violent  rupture  with  the  Holy  See,  of  the  obstinacy  and  ambition  of  some 
ecclesiastics,  of  the  pretext  of  establishing  toleration  in  our  country,  or  some 
other  pretext,  to  attempt  to  introduce  amongst  us,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the 
doctrines  of  Protestantism.  We  certainly  have  no  need  of  importing  toleration 
from  abroad ;  it  already  exists  amongst  us  so  fully,  that  no  one  is  afraid  of  be- 
ing disturbed  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  What  would  be  thus  intro- 
duced and  established  in  Spain,  would  be  a  new  system  of  religion,  provided 
with  every  thing  necessa^  for  gaining  the  upper  hand ;  and  for  weakening,  and, 
if  possible,  destroying  Catholicity.  Then  would  resound  in  our  ears,  with  a 
force  constantly  increasing,  the  fierce  declamation  which  we  have  heard  for 
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seveial  years ;  the  yain  threatenings  of  a  party  who  are  delirious,  because  they 
are  on  the  point  of  expiring.  The  aversion  with  which  the  nation  regarite 
the  pretended  Reformation,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  be  looked  upon  as  rebel- 
lion ;  the  pastorals  of  bishops  would  be  treated  as  insidious  persuasions,  and 
the  fervent  zeal  of  our  priests  as  sedition ;  the  unanimity  of  Catholics  to  pre- 
serve themselves  from  contagion  would  be  denounced  as  a  diabolical  conspiracy, 
devised  by  intolerance  and  party  spirit,  and  executed  by  ignorance  and  fsuiati- 
cism.  Amid  the  efforts  of  the  one  party,  and  the  resistance  of  the  other,  we 
should  see  enacted,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  scenes  of  times  gone  by;  and 
although  the  spint  of  moderation,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
age,  would  not  allow  the  perpetration  of  excesses  which  have  stained  the  annals 
of  other  nations,  they  would  not  be  without  imitators.  We  must  not  forget 
that,  with  respect  to  religion  in  Spain,  we  cannot  calculate  on  the  coldness  and 
indifFerence  which  other  nations  would  now  display  on  a  similar  occasion.  With 
the  latter,  reli^ous  feelings  have  lost  much  of  their  force,  but  in  Spain  they 
are  still  deep,  lively,  and  energetic ;  and  if  they  were  to  come  into  open  and 
avowed  opposition  to  each  other,  the  shock  would  be  violent  and  genend.  Al- 
though we  have  witnessed  lamentable  scandals,  and  even  fearful  catastrophes  in 
religious  matters,  yet,  up  to  this  time,  perverse  intentions  have  been  always 
concealed  by  a  mask,  more  or  less  transparent.  Sometimes  the  attack  was 
made  against  a  person  charged  with  political  machinations ;  sometimes  against 
certain  classes  of  citizens,  who  were  accused  of  imaginaiy  crimes.  If,  at  timeSi 
the  revolution  exceeded  its  bounds,  it  was  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  restrain 
it,  and  thus  the  vexations,  the  insults,  the  outrages  heaped  upon  all  that  was 
most  sacred  upon  earth,  were  only  the  inevitable  results,  and  the  work  of  a  mob 
that  nothing  could  restrain.  There  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  disguise ; 
but  if  the  dogmas  of  Oatholicity  were  attacked  deliberately,  and  with  sang 
froid;  if  the  most  important  points  of  discipline  w^re  trodden  under  foot;  if 
the  most  august  mysteries  were  turned  into  ridicule,  and  the  most  holy  ceremo- 
nies treated  with  public  contempt ;  if  church  were  raised  against  church,  and 
pulpit  against  pulpit,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  It  is  certain  that  minds  would 
be  very  much  exasperated ;  and  if,  as  might  be  feared,  alarming  explosions  did 
not  ensue,  at  least  religious  controversy  would  assume  a  character  so  violent 
that  we  should  believe  ourselves  transferred  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  a  common  thing  among  us  for  the  principles  which  prevail  in  politics  to 
be  entirely  opposed  to  those  which  rule  in  society;  it  may  then  easily  happen 
that  a  religious  principle,  rejected  by  society,  may  find  support  among  influen- 
tial statesmen.  We  should  then  see  reproduced,  under  more  important  circum- 
stances, a  phenomenon  which  we  have  witnessed  for  so  many  years,  viz.  govern- 
ments attempting  to  alter  the  course  of  society  by  force.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  differences  between  our  revolution  and  those  of  other  countries ;  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  key  which  explains  the  greatest  anomalies.  Everywhere  ' 
else  revolutionary  ideas  took  possession  of  society,  and  afterwards  extended 
themselves  to  the  sphere  of  politics ;  with  us  they  first  ruled  in  the  political 
sphere,  and  afterwards  strove  to  descend  into  the  social  sphere ;  society  was  far  ^ 
from  being  prepared  for  such  innovations ;  this  was  the  cause  of  shocks  so  vio- 
lent and  so  frequent.  It  is  on  account  of  this  want  of  harmony  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  exercises  so  little  influence  over  the  people ;  I  mean  by  influence, 
that  moral  ascendency  which  does  not  require  to  be  accompanied  by  the  idea  of 
ibrce.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  evil,  since  it  tends  to  weaken  that 
authority  which  is  indispensably  necessary  for  all  societies.  But  on  more  than 
one  occasion  it  has  been  a  great  benefit.  It  is  no  slight  advantage  that  in  pre- 
sence of  a  senseless  and  inconstant  government  there  is  found  a  society  full  of 
calmness  and  wisdom,  and  that  that  society  pursues  its  quiet  and  majestic 
march^  while  the  government  is  carried  away  by  rashness.     We  may  expect 
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much  from  the  right  instinct  of  the  Spanish  nation,  from  her  proT^bial  gravity, 
which  so  many  misfortunes  have  only  augmented,  and  from  that  fact,  which 
teaches  her  so  well  how  to  discern  the  true  path  to  happiness,  by  rendering  her 
deaf  to  the  insidious  suggestions  of  those  who  seek  to  lead  her  astray.  Al- 
though for  so  many  years,  owing  to  a  fatal  combination  of  circumstances,  and  a 
want  of  harmony  between  the  social  and  political  order,  Spain  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  government  which  understands  her  feelings  and  instincts,  fol- 
lows her  inclinations,  and  promotes  her  prosperity,  we  still  cherish  the  hope  that 
the  day  will  come  when  from  her  own  bosom,  so  fertile  in  future  life,  will  come 
forth  the  harmony  which  she  seeks,  and  the  equilibrium  which  she  has  lost. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  all  men  who  have  a 
Spanish  heart  in  their  breasts,  and  who  do  not  widi  to  see  the  vitals  of  their 
country  torn  to  pieces,  should  unite  and  act  in  concert  to  preserve  her  from  the 
genius  of  evil.  Their  unanimity  will  prevent  the  seeds  of  perpetual  discord 
from  being  scattered  upon  our  soil,  will  ward  off  this  additional  calamity,  and 
will  preserve  from  destruction  those  precious  germs,  whence  may  arise,  with 
renovated  vigor,  our  civilization,  which  has  been  so  much  injured  by  disastrous 
events. 

The  soul  is  overwhelmed  with  painful  apprehensions  at  the  thought  that  a  day 
ma^  come  when  religious  unity  will  be  b^ished  from  among  us ;  that  unity 
which  is  identified  with  our  habits,  our  customs,  our  manners,  our  laws ;  which 
guarded  ^e  cradle  of  our  monarchy  in  the  cavern  of  Covadonga,  and  which 
was  the  emblem  on  our  standard  during  a  struggle  of  eight  centuries  against 
the  formidable  crescent ;  that  unity  which  developed  and  illustrated  our  civili- 
sation in  times  of  the  greatest  difficulty;  that  unity  which  followed  our  terrible 
iercios,  when  they  imposed  silence  upon  Europe ;  which  led  our  sailors  when 
they  discovered  the  new  world,  and  guided  them  when  they  for  the  first  time 
made  the  circuit  of  the  dobe ;  that  unity  which  sustains  our  soldiers  in  their 
most  heroic  exploits,  and  which,  at  a  recent  period,  gave  the  climax  to  their 
many  glorious  deeds  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  You  who  condemn  so  rashly 
the  work  of  ages ;  you  who  offer  so  many  insults  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and 
who  treat  as  barbarism  and  ignorance  the  regulating  principle  of  our  ci^iza- 
tion,  do  you  know  what  it  is  you  insult  ?  Do  you  Imow  what  inspired  the 
genius  of  Gonzalva,  of  Ferdinando  Cortez,  of  the  conqueror  of  Lepanto  ?  Do 
not  the  shades  of  Oarcihizo,  of  Herrara,  of  Ercilla,  of  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  of 
Cervantes,  of  Lope  de  Vega,  inspire  you  with  any  respect  ?  Can  you  venture 
to  break  the  tie  which  connects  us  with  them,  to  make  us  the  unworthy  poste* 
rity  of  these  great  men  ?  Do  you  wish  to  place  an  impassable  barrier  between 
their  faith  and  ours,  between  their  manners  and  ours,  to  make  us  destroy  all  our 
traditions,  and  to  forget  our  most  inspiring  recollections  ?  Do  you  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  great  and  august  monuments  of  our  ancestors'  piety  among  ns  only  as 
a  severe  and  eloquent  reproach  ?  Will  you  oonsent  to  see  dried  up  the  most 
abundant  fountains  to  wnich  we  can  have  recourse  to  revive  literature,  to 
strengthen  science,  to  reorganize  legidation,  to  re-establish  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality, to  restoro  our  glory,  and  replace  this  nation  in  the  high  position  which 
her  virtues  merit,  by  restoring  to  ner  the  peace  and  happiness  wluch  she  seeks 
with  so  much  anxiety,  and  wmch  her  heart  requires  t 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

CATHOLICITY  AND  PROTESTANTISM  IN  RELATION  TO   SOCIAL    PROGRBSS. 
PRELIMINARY  COUP  D'(EIL. 

After  having  placed  Catholidly  and  Protestantism  in  contrast,  in  a  religious 
point  of  vitfvr,  in  the  picture  which  I  have  just  drawn ;  after  haying  shown  the 
superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other,  not  only  in  certainty,  hut  abo  in  all  that 
regards  the  instincts,  the  fBclings,  the  ideas,  the  characteristics  of  the  human 
mind,  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  approach  another  question,  certainly  not  less 
important,  hut  much  less  understood,  and  in  the  examination  of  which  we  shall 
have  to  contend  against  strong  antipathies,  and  to  dissipate  many  prejudices  and 
errors.  Amid  the  difficulties  hy  which  the  question  that  I  am  about  to  under- 
take is  surrounded,  I  am  supported  by  a  strong  hope  that  the  interest  of  the 
subject,  and  its  analogy  with  the  scientific  taste  of  the  age,  will  invite  a  perusal; 
and  that  I  shall  thereby  avoid  the  danger  which  commonly  threatens  those  who 
wri{e  in  fJEivor  of  the  Catholic  religion,  that  of  being  judged  without  being 
heard.  The  question  may  be  stated  thus :  "  When  we  compare  Catholicity  and 
Protestantism,  which  do  we  find  tho  most  favorable  to  real  liberty,  to  the  real 
progress  of  nations,  to  the  cause  of  civilization  ?"  Liberty !  This  is  one  of 
those  words  which  are  as  generally  employed  as  they  are  little  understood; 
words  which,  because  they  contain  a  certain  vague  idea,  easily  perceived,  pre- 
sent the  deceptive  appearance  of  perfect  clearness,  while,  on  account  of  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  objects  to  which  they  apply,  they  are  susceptible  of  a 
variety  of  meanings,  and,  consequently,  are  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend. 
Who  can  reckon  the  number  of  applications  made  of  the  word  liberty  ?  There 
is  always  found  in  this  word  a  certain  radical  idea,  but  the  modifications  and 
graduations  to  which  the  idea  is  subject  are  infinite.  The  air  circulates  with 
Bberty ;  we  move  the  soil  around  the  plant,  to  enable  it  to  grow  and  increase 
with  liberty ;  we  clean  out  the  bed  of  a  stream  to  allow  it  to  flow  with  liberty ; 
when  we  set  free  a  fish  in  a  net,  or  a  bird  in  a  cage,  we  give  them  their  liberty; 
we  treat  a  friend  with  freedom;  we  have  free  methods,  free  thoughts,  free 
expressions,  free  successions,  free  will,  free  actions;  a  prisoner  has  no  liberty; 
nor  have  boys,  ghrls,  or  married  people ;  a  man  behaves  with  greater  freedom  in 
a  foreign  country ;  soldiers  are  not  free ;  there  are  men  free  from  conscription, 
frt>m  contributions;  we  have  free  votes,  free  acknowledgments,  fr^e  interpreta- 
tion, free  evidence ;  freedom  of  commerce,  of  instruction,  of  the  press>  of  con- 
science ;  civil  freedom,  and  political  freedom ;  we  have  freedom  just,  unjust, 
rational,  irrational,  moderate,  excessive,  limited,  licentious,  seasonable,  unsea- 
sonable. But  I  need  not  pursue  the  endless  enumeration.  It  seemed  to  me 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment,  even  at  the  risk  of  fatiguing  the 
reader ;  perhaps  the  remembrance  of  all  this  may  serve  to  engrave  deejay  on 
<mr  minds  the  truth,  that  when,  in  conversation,  in  writing,  in  public  discus- 
sions, in  laws,  this  word  is  so  frequently  employed  as  applied  to  objects  of  the 
highest  importance,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  maturely  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  ideas  which  it  embraces  in  the  particular  case,  the  meaning  that  the  sub- 
ject needs,  the  modifications  which  the  circumstances  require,  and  the  precaution 
demanded  in  the  case. 

Whatever  may  be  the  acceptation  in  which  the  word  liberty  is  taken,  it  is 
apparent  that  it  alwavs  implies  the  absence  of  a  cause  restraining  the  exercise 
of  a  power.  Hence  it  follows  that^  in  order  to  fix  in  each  case  the  real  meaning 
of  the  word,  it  is  indispensable  to  pay  attention  to  the  circumstances  as  well  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  power,  the  exercise  <^  which  is  to  be  prevented  or  limited, 
without  losing  sight  of  the  various  objects  to  which  it  applies,  the  conditions 
of  its  exerdse,  as  also  the  character,  power,  and  extent  of  the  means  which  are 
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employed  to  restrain  it.  To  explain  this  matter,  let  it  be  proposed  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  proposition,  '*  Man  ought  to  enjoy  liberty  of  thought/' 

It  is  here  affirmed  that  freedom  of  thought  in  man  ought  not  to  be  restrained ; 
but  do  you  speak  of  physical  force  exercised  directly  on  thought  itself?  In 
that  case  the  proposition  is  entirely  vain ;  for  as  such  an  application  of  force  is 
impossible,  it  is  useless  to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  employed.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  restrain  the  expression  of  thought;  that  is  to 
Say^  that  the  liberty  of  manifesting  thought  ought  not  to  be  hindered  or 
restrained  ?  You  haye,  then,  made  a  great  step,  you  have  placed  the  question 
on  a  different  footing.  Or  if  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  man,  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  on  all  subjects,  has  a  right  to  give  utterance  to  all  that 
comes  into  his  head,  and  that  in  any  way  he  may  think  proper,  you  must  then 
specify  the  things,  the  persons,  the  places,  the  times,  the  subjects,  the  condi- 
tions ;  in  short,  you  must  note  a  variety  of  circumstances,  you  must  prohibit 
altogether  in  some  cases,  limit  in  others,  bind  in  some,  loosen  in  others;  in 
fine,  make  so  many  restrictions,  that  you  will  make  little  progress  in  establish- 
ing your  general  principle  of  freedom  of  thought,  which  at  first  appeared  so 
simple  and  so  clear.  Even  in  the  sanctuary  of  thought,  where  human  sight 
does  not  extend,  and  which  is  open  to  the  eye  of  God  alone,  what  means  the 
liberty  of  thought  ?  Is  it  owing  to  chance  that  laws  are  imposed  on  thought  to 
which  it  is  obliged  to  submit  under  pain  of  losing  itself  in  chaos?  Can  it 
despise  the  rules  of  sound  reason  ?  Can  it  refuse  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of 
good  sense?  Can  it  forget  that  its  object  is  truth?  Can  it  disregard  the 
J  eternal  principles  of  morality  ?  Thus  we  find,  in  examining  the  meaning  of 
the  word  liberty,  even  as  applied  to  what  is  certainly  freer  than  any  thing  else 
in  man,  viz.  thought — ^we  find  such  a  number  and  variety  of  meanings  that  we 
are  forced  to  make  many  distinctions,  and  necessity  compels  us  to  limit  the 
ffeneral  proposition,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  saying  any  thing  in  opposition  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  good  sense,  the  eternal  laws  of  morality,  the  interests 
of  individuals,  and  the  peace  and  preservation  of  society.  And  what  may  not 
be  said  of  so  many  claims  of  liberty  which  are  constantly  propounded  in  lan- 
guage intentionally  vaffue  and  equivocal  ? 

I  avail  myself  of  these  examples  to  prevent  a  confusion  of  ideas;  for  in 
V  defending  the  cause  of  Catholicity,  I  have  no  need  of  pleading  for  oppression, 
or  of  applauding  tyranny,  or  of  approving  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  trod- 
den under  foot  men's  most  sacred  righto.  Yes,  I  say,  sacred ;  for  after  the 
august  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  preached,  man  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
other  men  on  account  of  his  origin  and  divine  destiny,  on  accoimt  of  the  image 
of  God  which  is  reflected  in  him,  and  because  he  has  been  redeemed  with  inef- 
fable goodness  and  love  by  the  Son  of  the  Eternal.  This  divine  religion 
declares  the  rights  of  man  to  be  sacred ;  for  its  august  Founder  threatens  with 
eternal  punishment  not  only  those  who  kill  a  man,  those  who  mutilate  or  rob 
him,  but  even  those  who  offend  him  in  words :  "  He  who  shall  say  to  his 
brother.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell-fire.''  (Matt.  v.  22.)  Thus 
speaks  our  divine  Lord. 

Our  hearts  swell  with  generous  indignation,  when  we  hear  the  reli^on  of 
Jesus  Christ  reproached  with  a  tendency  towards  oppression.  It  is  true  that^ 
if  you  confound  the  spirit  of  real  liberty  with  that  of  demagogues,  you  will  not 
find  it  in  Catholicity ;  but,  if  you  avoid  a  monstrous  misnomer,  if  you  give  to 
the  word  liberty  ito  reasonable,  just,  useful,  and  beneficial  signification,  then  the 
Catholic  religion  may  fearlessly  claim  the  gratitude  of  the  human  race,  /or  she 
'  has  civilized  the  nations  who  embraced  her,  and  civilization  is  true  liberty. 

It  is  a  fact  now  generally  acknowledged,  and  openly  confessed,  that  Chris- 
tianity has  exercised  a  very  important  and  salutary  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  European  civilization;  if  this  fcust  has  not  yet  had  given  to  it  the 
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imporiance  which  it  deserves,  it  is  because  it  has  not  been  sufBoientlj  appreciated. 
With  respect  to  civilization,  a  distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  th6 
influence  of  Christianity  and  that  of  Catholicity ;  its  merits  are  lavished  on  the 
former,  and  stinted  to  the  latter,  by  those  who  forget  that,  with  respect  to 
European  civilization,  Catholicity  can  always  claim  the  principal  share;  and, 
for  many  centuries,  an  exclusive  one;  since,  during  a  very  long  period,  she 
worked  alone  at  the  great  work.  People  have  not  been  willing  to  see  that, 
when  Protestantism  appeared  in  Europe,  the  work  was  bordering  on  completion; 
with  an  injustice  and  ingratitude  which  I  cannot  describe,  they  have  reproached 
Catholicity  with  the  spirit  of  barbarism,  ignorance^  and  oppression,  while  they^ 
were  making  an  ostentatious  display  of  the  rich  civilization,  knowledge,  and 
liberty,  for  which  they  were  principally  indebted  to  her. 

If  they  did  not  wish  to  fathom  the  intimate  connection  between  Catholicity 
and  European  civilization,  if  they  had  not  the  patience  neoessarv  for  the  long 
investigations  into  which  this  examination  would  lead  them,  at  least  it  would 
have  been  proper  to  take  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  countries  where  tho 
Catholic  religion  has  not  exerted  all  her  influence  during  centuries  of  trouble, 
and  compare  them  with  those  in  which  she  has  been  predominant.  The  East 
and  the  West,  both  subject  to  great  revolutions,  both  professing  Christianity, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  the  Catholic  principle  was  weak  and  vaodlating  in  the 
East,  while  it  was  energetic  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  West;  these,  we  say, 
would  have  aflbrded  two  very  good  points  of  oon^arison  to  estimate  the  value 
of  Christianity  without  Catholicity,  when  the  civilization  and  the  existence  of 
nations  were  at  stake.  In  the  West,  the  revolutions  were  multiplied  and  fear- 
ful ;  the  chaos  was  at  its  height ;  and,  nevertheless,  out  of  chaos  came  light  and 
life.  Neither  the  barbarism  of  the  nations  who  inundated  those  countries,  and 
established  themselves  there,  nor  the  furious  assaults  of  Islamism,  even  in  the 
days  of  it«  greatest  power  and  enthusiasm,  could  succeed  in  destroying  the 
germs  of  a  rich  and  fertile  civilization.  In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  all  tended 
to  old  age  and  decay;  nothing  revived;  and,  under  the  blows  of  the  power 
which  was  inefleotual  against  us,  all  was  shaken  to  pieces.  The  spiritual  power 
of  Rome,  and  its  influence  on  temporal  aflairs,  have  certainly  borne  fruits  very 
different  from  those  produced,  under  the  same  circumstances,  by  its  violeni 
opponents. 

If  Europe  were  destined  one  day  again  to  undergo  a  general  and  fearful  rev)»»  . 
lution,  either  by  a  universal  spread  of  revolutionary  ideas  or  by  a  violent  invat 
sion  of  social  and  proprietary  rights  by  pauperism ;  if  the  colossus  of  the  North, 
seated  on  its  throne  amid  eternal  snows,  with  knowledge  in  its  head,  and  blind 
force  in  its  hands,  possessing  at  once  the  means  of  dvi&zation,  and  unceasiagly 
turning  towards  the  East,  the  South,  and  the  West  that  covetous  and  crafty  look 
which  in  history  is  the  characteristic  march  of  all  invading  empires ;  if,  availing 
itself  of  a  favorable  moment,  it  were  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  independence 
of  Europe,  then  we  should  perhaps  have  a  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Catholio 
principle  in  a  great  extftmity;  then  we  should  feel  the  power  of  the  unity 
which  is  proclaimed  and  supported  by  Catholicity,  and  while  calling  to  mind  the 
middle  ages,  we  should  come  to  acknowledge  one  of  the  causes  of  the  weakness 
of  the  East  and  the  strength  of  the  West.  Then  would  be  remembered  a  fact, 
which,  though  but  of  yesterday,  is  &lling  into  oblivion,  viz.  that  the  nation 
whoe^  heroic  courage  broke  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  proverbially  Catholic; 
and  who  knows  whether,  in  the  attempts  made  in  Russia  against  Catholicity, 
attempts  which  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  has  deplored  in  such  touching  Ian* 
guage — who  knows  whether  there  be  not  the  secret  influence  of  a  presentiment 
perhaps  even  a  foresight  of  the  necessity  of  weakening  that  sublime  power, 
which  has  been  in  all  ages,  when  the  cause  of  humanity  was  in  question,  the 
centre  of  great  attempts  ?  But  let  us  return. 
11 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that,  since  tibie  sixteenth  century,  European  oiyiliiation 
^  has  shown  life  and  brilliancy ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  attribute  this  phenomenon 
to  Protestantism.  In  order  to  examine  tbe  extent  and  influence  of  a  &ct,  we 
ought  not  to  be  content  with  the  events  which  have  followed  it;  it  is  also  neces- 
sarj  to  consider  whether  these  events  were  already  prepared ;  whether  they  are 
any  thing  more  than  the  necessary  result  of  anterior  fiM^ts ;  and  we  must  take 
care  not  to  reason  in  a  way  which  is  justly  declared  to  be  sophistical  by  logi- 
cians; pott  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc :  afber  that,  therefore  on  account  of  it.  Without 
Protestan^m,  and  before  it,  European  civilization  was  already  very  much  ad- 
Tanced,  thanks  to  the  labors  and  iidluence  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  the  great- 
ness and  splendor  which  it  subsequently  displayed  were  not  owing  to  it,  but 
arose  in  spite  of  it. 

Erroneous  ideas  on  this  matter  have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  Christianity 
has  not  been  deeply  studied ;  and  that,  without  entering  into  a  serious  examina- 
tion of  Church  history,  men  have  too  often  contented  Uiemselves  with  taking  a 
superficial  view  of  the  principles  of  brotherhood  which  she  has  so  much  recom- 
mended. In  order  fully  to  understand  an  institution,  it  is  not  enough  to  remain 
satisfied  with  its  leading  ideas ;  it  is  necessary  to  follow  all  its  steps,  see  how  it 
realiaes  its  ideas,  and  how  it  triumphs  over  the  obstacles  that  oppose  it.  We 
shall  never  form  a  complete  idea  of  an  historical  fact,  unless  we  carefully  study 
its  history.  Now  the  study  of  Church  history  in  its  relations  with  civilizatioui 
is  still  incomplete.  It  is  not  that  ecclesiastical  histoiy  has  not  been  profoundly 
studied ;  'but  it  may  be  said  that  since  the  spirit  of  social  analysis  has  been 
developed,  that  history  has  not  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  those  admirable 
labors  which  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  it  in  a  critical  and  dogmatical 
point  of  view. 

Another  impediment  to  the  complete  comprehension  of  this  matter  is,  that  an 
exaggerated  importance  is  given  to  the  intentions  of  men,  and  the  great  march 
of  events  is  too  much  neglected.  The  greatness  of  events  is  measured,  and  their 
nature  judged  of,  by  the  immediate  means  which  produces  them,  and  the  objects 
«f  Ae  men  whose  actions  are  treated  of;  this  is  a  very  important  error.  The 
eye  ought  to  range  over  a  wider  field ;  we  ought  to  observe  the  successive  de* 
velopment  of  ideas,  the  influence  which  they  have  exercised  on  events,  the  insti- 
tutions which  have  sprung  from  them ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  see  all  these  things 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  that  is,  on  a  large  scale,  without  stopping  to  consider 
particular  and  isolated  facta.  It  is  an  important  truth,  which  ought  to  be  deeply 
engraven  on  the  mind,  that  when  one  of  those  great  fs^ata  which  change  the  lot 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  human  race  is  developed,  it  is  rarely  understood 
by  those  who  take  part  in  it,  and  figure  as  the  principal  actors.  The  march  of 
humanity  is  a  grand  drama ;  the  parts  are  played  by  persons  who  pass  by  and 
disappear:  man  is  very  little;  €M  alone  is  great.  Neither  the  actors  who 
figured  on  the  scene  in  the  ancient  empires  of  the  £)ast,  nor  Alexander  invading 
Asia  and  reducing  numberless  nations  into  servitude,  nor  the  Bomans  subju-> 
gating  the  world,  nor  the  barbarians  overtiftning  the  empire  and  breaking  it  in 
pieces,  nor  the  Mussulmen  ruling  Asia  and  Africa  and  menacing  the  independ- 
ence of  Europe,  knew,  or  could  know,  that  they  were  the  instruments  in  the 
great  designs  whereof  we  admire  the  execution. 

I  mean  to  show  from  this,  that  when  we  have  to  do  with  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, when  we  collect  and  analyze  the  facts  which  distinguish  its  march,  it  is 
not  necessary,  or  even  often  proper,  to  suppose- that  the  men  who  have  contri- 
buted to  it  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  understood,  to  the  full  extent,  tiie 
results  of  their  own  efforts.  It  is  glory  enough  for  a  man  to  be  pointed  out  as 
the  chosen  instrument  of  Providence,  without  the  necessity  of  attributing  to  him 
great  ability  or  lofly  ambition.  It  is  enough  to  observe  that  a  ray  of  light  has 
descended  from  heaven  and  illumined  hu  brow;  it  is  of  little  importance 
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whether  he  foresaw  that  this  ray,  by  reflection,  was  destined  to  shed  a  brilliant 
light  on  fntnre  generations.  Little  men  are  commonly  smaller  than  they  think 
themselves,  but  great  men  are  often  greater  than  they  imagine ;  if  they  do  not 
know  all  their  grandeur,  it  is  because  they  are  ignorant  that  they  are  ^e  instru- 
ments of  the  high  designs  of  Providence.  Another  observation  which  we  ought 
always  to  have  present  in  the  study  of  these  great  events  is,  that  we  should  not 
expect  to  find  there  a  system,  the  connection  and  harmony  of  which  are  apparent 
at  the  first  coup  d'ceil.  We  must  expect  to  see  some  irregularities  and  objects 
of  an  unpleasant  aspect ;  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  childish  impatience 
of  anticipating  the  time  ]  it  is  indispensable  to  fU)andon  that  desire  which  we 
always  have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  which  always  urges  us  to  seek 
every  thing  in  conformity  with  our  own  ideas,  and  to  see  every  thing  advance 
in  the  way  most  pleasing  to  us. 

Do  you  not  see  nature  herself  so  varied,  so  rich,  so  grand,  lavish  her  trea- 
sures in  disorder,  hide  her  inestimable  precious  stones  and  her  most  valuable 
veins  of  metal  in  masses  of  earth  ?  See  how  she  presents  huge  chains  of  moun* 
tains,  inaccessible  rocks,  and  fearful  precipices,  in  contrast  with  her  wide  and 
smiling  plains.  Do  you  not  observe  this  apparent  disorder,  this  prodigality,  in 
the  midst  of  which  numberless  agents  work,  in  secret  concert,  to  produce  the 
admirable  whole  which  enchants  our  eyes  and  ravishes  the  lover  of  nature  ?  So 
with  society ;  the  facts  are  dispersed,  scattered  here  and  there,  frequently  offer* 
ing  no  appearance  of  order  or  concert ;  events  succeed  each  other,  act  on  each 
other,  without  the  design  being  discovered;  men  unite,  separate,  co-operate^ 
and  contend,  and  nevertheless  time,  that  indispensable  agent  in  the  production 
of  great  works,  goes  on,  and  all  is  accomplished  according  to  the  destinies  marked 
out  in  the  secrets  of  the  Eternal. 

This  is  the  march  of  humanity ;  this  is  the  rule  for  the  philosophic  study  of 
history ;  this  is  the  way  to  comprehend  the  influence  of  those  productive  ideas, 
of  those  powerful  institutions,  which  from  time  to  time  appear  among  men  to 
change  the  face  of  the  earth.  When  in  a  study  of  this  kind  we  discover  acting 
1^  the  bottom  of  things  a  productive  idea,  a  powerful  institution,  the  mind,  far 
from  being  frightenea  at  meetinff  with  some  irregularities,  is  inspired,  on  the  ' 
contrary,  with  fresh  courage ;  for  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  idea  is  full  of  trutib, 
that  the  institution  is  fraught  with  life,  when  we  see  them  pass  through  the 
chaos  of  ages,  and  come  safe  out  of  the  frightful  ordeals.  Of  what  importance 
is  it  that  certain  men  were  not  influenced  by  the  idea,  that  they  did  not  answer 
the  object  of  the  institution,  if  the  latter  has  mrvived  its  revolutions,  and  the 
former  has  not  been  swallowed  up  in  the  stormy  sea  of  the  passions  t  To  men* 
tion  the  weaknesses,  the  miseries,  the  faults,  the  crimes  of  men,  is  to  make  the  • 
most  eloquent  apology  for  the  idea  and  the  institution. 

In  viewing  men  in  this  way,  we  do  not  take  them  out  of  their  proper  places, 
and  we  do  not  require  from  them  more  than  is  reasonable.  We  see  them 
enclosed  in  the  deep  bed  of  the  great  torrent  of  events,  and  we  do  not  attribute 
to  their  intellects,  or  to  their  will,  any  thing  that  exceeds  the  sphere  appointed 
for  them ;  we  do  not,  however,  faol  to  appreciate  in  a  proper  numner  the  natdre 
and  the  greatness  of  the  works  in  which  they  take  part,  but  we  avoid  giving  to 
them  an  exaggerated  importance,  by  honoring  them  with  eulogiums  wmoh  &ey 
do  not  deserve,  or  reproaching  them  unjustly.  Times  and  cironmstanoee  are  not 
monstrously  confounded ;  the  observer  sees  with  calmness  and  mxng  /raid  the 
events  which  pass  before  his  eyes  ]  he  speaks  not  of  the  empire  of  (jhaxlemagne 
as  he  would  of  that  of  Napoleon,  and  is  not  hurried  into  bitter  invectives  against 
Gregory  YII.  because  he  did  not  adopt  the  same  line  of  political  conduct  as 
Gregory  XVI. 

Observe  that  I  do  not  ask  from  the  philosophical  historian  an  impassive  indif* 
farenoe  to  good  and  evil,  to  justice  and  injustice;  I  do  not  claim  indulgencefor 
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Tice,  nor  would  I  refuse  to  virtue  its  eulogy.  I  have  no  sympatby  with  that 
flchool  of  historic  fatalism,  which  would  bring  back  to  the  world  the  destiny  of 
the  ancients ;  a  school  which,  if  it  acquired  influence,  would  corrupt  the  best 
part  of  history,  and  stifle  the  most  generous  emotions.  I  see  in  the  march  of 
•ooiety  a  plan,  a  harmony,  but  not  a  blind  necessity ;  I  do  not  believe  that 
events  are  mingled  up  together  indiscriminately  in  the  dark  urn  of  destiny,  nor 
that  fatalism  holds  the  world  enclosed  in  an  iron  circle.  But  I  see  a  wonderful 
diain  stretching  over  the  course  of  centuries,  a  chain  which  does  not  fetter  the 
movements  of  individuals  or  of  nations,  and  which  accommodates  itself  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  which  are  required  by  the  nature  of  things ;  at  its  touch  great 
thoughts  arise  in  the  minds  of  men :  this  golden  chain  is  suspended  by  the  hand 
of  the  Eternal,  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  intelligence  and  inefiEsible  love. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


DID  THBRB  EXIST  AT  THE   EPOCH  WHEN  CHRISTIANITY  APPEARED  AKY 
OTHER  PRINCIPLE   OP  REaENERATION  ? 

In  what  condition  did  Christianity  find  the  world  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
oaght  to  fix  all  our  attention,  if  we  wish  to  appreciate  correctly  the  blessings 
conferred  by  that  divine  religion  on  individuals  and  on  society,  if  we  are  desirous 
of  knowing  the  real  character  of  Christian  civilization.  Certainly  at  the  time 
when  Christianity  appeared,  society  pi^esented  a  dark  picture.  Covered  with 
fine  appearances,  but  infected  to  the  heart  with  a  mortal  malady,  it  presented  an 
image  of  the  most  repugnant  corruption,  veiled  by  a  brilliant  garb  of  ostenta- 
tion and  opulence.  Morality  was  without  reality,  manners  without  modesty, 
the  pasfflons  without  restraint,  laws  without  authority,  and  religion  without  Grod. 
Ideas  were  at  the  mercy  of  prejudices,  of  religious  fanaticism,,  and  philosophical 
subtil  ties.  Man  was  a  profound  mystery  to  nimself ;  he  did  not  know  how  to 
estimate  his  own  dignity,  for  he  reduced  it  to  the  level  of  brutes ;  and  when  he 
attempted  to  exaggerate  its  importance,  he  did  not  know  how  to  confine  it  within 
the  limits  markea  out  by  reason  and  nature :  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  while  a  great  part  of  the  human  race  groaned  in  the  most  abject 
servitude,  heroes,  and  even  the  most  abominable  monsters,  were  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  gods. 

Such  elements  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  produced  social  dissolution.  Even 
if  the  violent  irruption  of  the  barbarians  had  not  taken  place,  society  must 
have  been  overturned  sooner  or  later,  for  it  did  not  possess  a  fertile  idea,  a 
consoling  thought,  or  a  beam  of  hope,  to  preserve  it  from  ruin. 

Idolatry  had  lost  its  cftrength ',  it  was  an  expedient  exhausted  by  time  and 
by  the  gross  abuse  which  the  passions  had  made  of  it.  Its  fragile  tissue  once 
exposed  to  the  dissolving  influence  of  philosophical  observation,  idolatry  was 
entirely  disgraced ;  and  if  the  rooted  force  of  habit  still  exercised  a  mechanical 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  influence  was  neither  capable  of  re-esta- 
blishing harmony  in  society,  nor  of  producing  that  fiery  enthusiasm  which 
inspires  great  actions — enthusiasm  which  in  virgin  hearts  may  be  excited  bj 
superstition  the  most  irrational  and  absurd.  To  judge  of  them  by  the  relaxa- 
tion of  morals,  by  the  enervated  weakness  of  character,  by  the  efleminate 
faixnry,  by  the  complete  abandonment  to  the  most  repulsive  amusements  and 
the  most  shameful  pleasures,  it  is  clear  that  religious  ideas  no  longer  possessed 
the  majesty  of  the  heroic  age ;  no  longer  efficacious,  they  only  exerted  on  men's 
minds  a  feeble  influence,  while  they  served  in  a  lamentable  manner  as  instru- 
ments of  dissolution.  Now  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  otherwise  :  nations 
who  had  obtained  the  high  degree  of  cultivation  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
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nations  who  had  heard  their  great  sages  dispute  on  the  grand  questions  of 
divinitj  and  man,  could  not  continue  in  the  state  of  simplicity  which  was 
necessary  to  believe  with  good  faith  the  intolerable  absurdities  of  which  Pagan- 
ism is  full ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  disposition  of  mind  among  the 
ignorant  portion  of  the  people,  assuredly  those  who  were  raised  above  the  com- 
mon standard  did  not  believe  them — those  who  listened  to  philosophers  as 
enlightened  as  Cicero,  and  who  daily  enjoyed  the  malicious  raUleries  of  their 
satirical  poets. 

If  religion  was  impotent,  was  there  not  another  means,  viz.  knowledge? 
Before  we  examine  what  was  to  be  hoped  from  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  ^ 
that  knowledge  never  founded  a  society,  nor  was  it  ever  able  to  restore  one  thai 
had  lost  its  balance.  In  looking  over  the  history  of  ancient  times,  we  find  at 
the  head  of  some  nations  eminent  men  who,  thanks  to  the  magic  influence  which 
they  exercised  over  others,  dictated  laws,  corrected  abuses,  rectified  ideas, 
reformed  morals,  and  established  a  government  on  wise  principles ;  thus  securing, 
in  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  manner,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  those  who 
were  confided  to  their  care.  But  we  should  be  much  mistaken  if  we  imagined 
that  these  men  proceeded  according  to  what  we  call  scientific  combinations. 
Generally  simple  and  rude,  they  acted  according  to  the  impulses  of  their  gene* 
rous  hearts,  only  guided  by  the  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  the  father  of  ^  family 
in  the  management  of  his  domestic  a£fairs :  never  did  these  men  adopt  for  their 
rule  the  wretched  subtilties  which  we  call  theories,  the  crude  mass  of  ideas 
which  we  disguise  under  the  pompous  name  of  science.  Were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished days  of  Greece  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ?  The  proud  Eomans, 
who  conquered  the  world,  certainly  had  not  the  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge 
of  the  Augustan  age ;  and  yet  who  would  exchange  the  times  or  the  men  ? 

Modern  times  also  can  show  important  evidences  of  the  sterility  of  science 
in  creating  social  institutions ;  which  is  the  more  evident  as  the  practical  effects 
of  the  natural  sciences  are  the  more  visible.   It  seems  that  in  the  latter  sciences  * 
man  has  a  power  which  he  has  not  in  the  former;  although,  when  the  matter 
is  fully  examined,  the  difference  does  not  appear  so  great  as  at  the  first  view* 

Let  us  briefly  compare  their  respective  results. 

When  man  seeks  to  apply  the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  of  the  great 
laws  of  nature,  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  pay  respect  to  her ;  as,  whatever 
might  be  his  wishes,  his  weak  arm  could  not  cause  any  great  botdeversement,  he 
is  obliged  to  make  his  attempts  limited  in  extent,  and  the  desire  of  success 
induces  him  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  bodies  he  has 
to  do  with.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  application  made  of  the  social 
sciences.  There  man  is  able  to  act  directly  and  immediately  on  society  itself, 
on  its  eternal  foundations ;  he  does  not  consider  himself  necessarily  bound  to 
make  his  attempts  on  a  small  scale,  or  to  respect  the  eternal  laws  of  society; 
he  is  able,  on  the  contrary,  to  imagine  those  laws  as  he  pleases,  indulge  in  as 
many  subtilties  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  bring  about  disasters  which  humanitj 
laments.  Let  us  remember  the  extravagances  which  have  found  favor,  with 
respect  to  nature,  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  ancient  and  modern,  and  we 
shall  see  what  would  have  become  of  the  admirable  machine  of  the  universe, 
if  philosophers  had  had  full  power  over  it.  Descartes  said,  "  Give  me  matter 
and  motion,  and  I  will  form  a  world  I"  He  could  not  derange  an  atom  in  the 
system  of  the  universe.  Bousseau,  in  his  turn,  dreamed  of  placing  society  on 
a  new  basis,  and  he  upset  the  social  state.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  science, 
properly  so  called,  has  little  power  in  the  organisation  of  society :  this  ought  to 
be  remembered  in  modem  times,  when  it  boasts  so  much  of  its  pretended  fer- 
tility. It  attributes  to  its  own  labors  what  is  the  fruit  of  the  lapse  of  ages,  of 
the  instinctive  law  of  nations,  and  sometimes  of  the  inspirations  of  genius; 
now  neither  this  instinct  of  nations  nor  genius  at  all  resembles  science. 
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But  without  pushing  any  further  these  general  considerations,  which  are, 
nevertheless^  very  usefm  in  leading  us  to  a  knowledge  of  man,  what  oould  bo 
hoped  from  the  fslse  light  of  science  which  was  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  schools  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of  7  However  limited  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  philosophers,  even  the  most  distinguished,  may  have  been 
on  these  subjects,  we  must  allow  that  the  names  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle command  some  degree  of  respect,  and  that  amid  their  errors  and  mistakes 
they  give  us  thoughts  which  are  really  worthy  of  their  lofty  genius.  But  when 
Christianity  appeared,  the  germs  of  knowledge  planted  by  them  had  been  de- 
stroyed ;  dreams  had  taken  the  place  of  high  and  fruitful  thoughts,  the  love  of 
disputation  had  replaced  that  of  wisdom,  sophistry  and  subtilties  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  mature  judgment  and  severe  reasoning.  The  ancient  schools  had 
been  upset,  others  as  sterile  as  they  were  strange  had  been  formed  out  of  their 
ruins ;  on  all  sides  there  appeared  a  swarqi  of  sophists  like  the  impure  insects 
which  announce  the  corruption  of  a  dead  body.  The  Church  has  preserved  for 
US  a  very  valuable  means  of  judging  of  the  science  of  that  time,  in  the  history 
of  the  early  heresies.  Without  speaking  of  what  therein  deserves  all  our  in- 
dignation, as,  for  example,  their  profound  immorality,  can  we  find  any  thing 
more  empty,  absurd,  or  pitiable  ?  (14) 

The  Roman  legislation,  so  praiseworthy  for  its  justice  and  equity,  its  wisdom 
ftnd  prudence,  and  much  as  it  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pre- 
eious  ornaments  of  andent  civilization,  was  yet  incapable  of  preventing  the 
dissolution  with  which  society  was  threatened.  Never  did  it  owe  its  safety  to 
jurisconsults ;  so  great  a  work  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  action  of  jurisprudence. 
Let  us  suppose  the  laws  as  perfect  as  possible,  jurisprudence  carried  to  the 
highest  point,  jurisconsults  animated  by  the  purest  feelings  and  guided  by  the 
most  honest  intentions,  what  would  all  this  avail  if  the  heart  of  society  is  cor- 
rupt, if  moral  principles  have  lost  their  force,  if  manners  are  in  continual  oppo- 
sition with  laws?  Let  us  consider  the  picture  of  Boman  manners  such  as  their 
own  historians  have  painted  them ;  we  shall  not  find  even  a  reflection  of  the 
equity,  justice,  and  good  sense  which  made  the  Boman  laws  deserve  the  glo- 
rious name  of  written  reason. 

To  give  a  proof  of  impartiality,  I  purposely  omit  the  blembhes  from  which 
the  Boman  law  was  certainly  not  exempt,  for  I  do  not  desire  to  be  accused  of 
wishing  to  lower  every  thing  which  is  not  the  work  of  Christianity.  Yet  I 
must  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  important  faucty  that  it  is  by  no  means  true 
tiiat  Christianity  had  no  share  in  perfecting  the  jurisprudence  of  Bome ;  I  do 
not  mean  merely  during  the  period  of  the  Christian  emperors,  whidi  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt,  but  even  at  a  prior  ^riod.  It  is  certain  that  some  time  be- 
fore the  comiuff  of  Jesus  Christ  the  number  of  the  Boman  laws  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  that  their  study  and  arran^ment  already  occupied  the  attention 
of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men.  We  know  from  Suetonius  (in  Cassar. 
c.  44)  that  Julius  Csdsar  had  undertaken  the  extremely  useful  task  of  con- 
densing into  a  small  number  oi  books  those  which  were  the  most  select  {^d 
necessary  among  the  immense  collection  of  laws ;  a  similar  idea  occurred  to 
Cicero,  who  wrote  a  bodt  on  the  methodical  digest  of  the  civil  law  (dejure 
civili  in  arte  redigendo),  as  Aulus  Gkllius  attests.  (Nbct  AtL  lib.  i.  c.  22.) 
According  to  Tacitus,  this  work  also  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus.  Certainly  these  projects  show  that  legblation  was  not  in  its  infancy; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  Boman  law,  as  we  possess  it,  is  in  great  part 
the  product  of  later  ages.  Many  of  the  most  &mous  jurists,  whose  opinions 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  law,  lived  long  after  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ. 
As  to  the  constitutions  of  the  emperors,  their  very  names  remind  us  of  the 
time  when  they  were  di^sted. 

These  fiicts  being  estsublished^  I  shall  observe  that  it  does  not  follow  that  be- 
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cause  tbe  emperors  and  jurists  were  pagans,  the  Christian  ideas  had  no  influence 
on  their  works.  The  numher  of  Chnsdans  was  immense  in  all  places ;  the 
cruelty  alone  with  which  they  had  heen  persecuted,  the  heroic  courage  which 
they  had  displayed  in  the  face  of  torments  and  death,  must  have  drawn  upon 
them  the  attention  of  the  whole  world ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  this  should 
not  have  excited,  among  men  of  reflection,  curiosity  enough  to  examine  what 
this  new  religion  taught  its  proselytes.  The  reading  of  the  apologies  for  Chris- 
tianity already  written  in  the  first  ages  with  so  much  force  of  reasoning  and 
eloquence,  the  works  of  various  kinds  published  by  the  early  Fathers,  the  ho- 
milies of  Bishops  to  their  people,  contain  so  much  wisdom,  breathe  such  a  love 
for  truth  and  justice,  and  proclaim  so  loudly  the  eternal  principles  of  morality, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  their  influence  not  to  be  felt  even  by  those  who  con- 
demned the  religion  of  Christ.  When  doctrines  having  for  their  object  the 
greatest  questions  which  affect  man  are  spread  everywhere,  propa^ted  with  fer- 
vent zeal,  received  with  love  by  a  considerable  number  of  disciples,  and  main- 
tained by  the  talent  and  knowledge  of  illustrious  men,  these  doctrines  make  a 
profound  impression  in  all  directions,  and  affect  even  those  who  warmly  combat 
them.  Their  influence  in  this  case  is  imperceptible,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true 
and  real.  They  act  like  the  exhalations  which  impregnate  the  atmosphere;  with 
the  air  we  inhale  sometimes  death,  and  sometimes  a  salutary  odor  which  purifies 
and  strengthens  us. 

Such  must  necessarily  have  been  the  case  with  a  doctrine  which  was  preached 
in  80  extraordinary  a  manner,  propagated  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  the  truth 
of  which,  sealed  by  torrents  of  blood,  was  defended  by  writers  such  as  Justin, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Iren»us,  and  Tertullian.  The  profound  wisdom,  the 
ravishing  beauty  of  these  doctrines,  explained  by  the  Christian  doctors,  must 
have  called  attention  to  the  sources  whence  they  flowed ;  it  was  natural  that 
curiosity  thus  excited  should  put  the  holy  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  many 
philosophers  and  jurists.  Would  it  be  strange  if  Epictetus  had  imbibed  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  if  the  oracles  of  jurispru- 
dence had  imperceptibly  reeeived  the  inspiration  of  a  religion  whose  power, 
spreading  in  a  wonderM  mimner,  took  possession  of  all  ranks  of  society? 
Burning  zeal  for  truth  and  justice,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  grand  ideas  of  the 
dignity  of  man,  the  continued  themes  of  Christian  instruction,  could  not  remain 
confined  among  the  children  of  the  Church.  More  or  lees  rapidly  they  pene- 
trated all  classes ,  and  when,  by  the  conversion  oi  Constantino,  they  acquired 
political  influence  and  imperial  authority,  it  was  only  the  repetition  of  an  ordi- 
nary phenomenon ;  when  a  system  has  become  very  powerful  in  the  social  order, 
it  ends  by  exerting  an  empire,  or  at  least  an  influence,  in  the  political. 

I  leave  these  observations  to  the  judgment  of  thinking  men  with  perfect  con- 
fidence ;  I  am  sure  that  if  they  do  not  adopt  them,  at  least  they  will  not  consider 
them  unworthy  of  reflection.  We  live  at  a  time  fruitful  in  great  events,  and 
when  important  revolutions  have  taken  place ;  therefore  we  are  better  able  to 
understand  the  immense  effects  of  indirect  and  slow  influences,  the  powerM 
ascendency  of  ideas,  and  the  irresistible  force  with  which  doctrines  work  their 
way. 

To  this  want  of  vital  principles  capable  of  regenerating  society,  to  all  those 
elements  of  dissolution  which  society  contained  within  itself,  was  joined  another 
evil  of  no  slight  importance, — the  vice  of  its  political  organization.  The  world 
being  under  the  yoke  of  Rome,  hundreds  of  nations  differing  in  manners  and 
customs  were  heaped  together  in  confusion,  like  spoils  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
constrained  to  form  a  factitious  body,  like  trophies  placed  upon  a  spear.  The 
unity  of  the  government  being  violent,  could  not  be  advantageous ;  and  more- 
over, as  it  was  despotic,  from  the  emperor  down  to  the  lowest  pro*consul,  it  will 
bo  seen  that  it  could  not  produce  any  other  result  than  the  debasement  and 
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degradation  of  nations,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  tbem  to  display  that  ele- 
vation and  energy  of  character  which  are  the  precious  fruit  of  a  feeling  of  self- 
dignity  and  love  for  national  independence.  If  Rome  had  preserved  her  ancient 
manners,  if  she  had  retained  in  her  bosom  warriors  as  celebrated  for  the  sim- 
plicity and  austerity  of  their  lives  as  for  the  renown  of  their  victories,  some  of 
the  qualities  of  the  conquerors  might  have  been  communicated  to  the  conauered^ 
as  a  young  and  robust  heart  reanimates  with  its  vigor  a  body  attenuated  oy  dis- 
ease. Unfortunately  such  was  not  the  case.  The  Fabiuses,  the  Camilluses,  the 
Scipios,  would  not  have  acknowledged  their  unworthv  posterity;  Rome,  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  like  a  slave,  was  trodden  under  the  feet  of  monsters  who 
mounted  to  the  throne  by  perjury  and  violence,  stained  their  sceptres  with  cor- 
ruption and  cruelty,  and  fell  by  the  hands  of  assassins.  The  authority  of  the 
Benate  and  people  had  disappeared ;  only  vain  imitations  of  them  were  left, 
vestigm  morientis  h'bertatu,  as  Tacitus  calls  them,  vestiges  of  expiring  liberty; 
and  this  royal  people,  who  formerly  disposed  of  kingdoms,  consulships,  legions^ 
and  all,  then  thought  only  of  two  things,  food  and  games, 

"  Qui  dabat  olim 
Imperimn,  fasces,  legiones,  omnia,  nano  se 
Continet,  atqae  doas  tan  tarn  res  an  x  ins  optai^ 
Panem  ei  Ciroenses." — Juvenal,  Satire  x. 

At  length,  in  the  plenitude  of  time  Christianity  appeared ;  and  without  an- 
nouncing any  change  in  political  forms,  without  intermeddling  in  the  temporal 
and  earthly,  it  brought  to  mankind  a  twofold  salvation,  by  calling  them  to  the 
path  of  eternal  felicity,  but  at  the  same  time  bountifully  supplying  them  with 
the  only  means  of  preservation  from  social  dissolution,  the  germ  of  a  regenera- 
tion slow  and  pacific,  but  grand,  ^nmense,  and  lasting,  and  secure  from  the 
revolutions  of  ages ;  and  this  preservative  against  social  dissolution,  this  germ 
of  invaluable  improvements,  was  a  pure  and  lofty  doctrine,  diflfused  among  all 
mankind,  without  exception  of  age,  sex,  and  condition,  as  the  rain  which  falls 
like  a  mild  dew  on  an  arid  and  thirsty  soil.  No  religion  has  ever  equalled 
Christianity  in  knowledge  of  the  hidden  means  of  influencing  man ;  none  has 
ever,  when  doing  so,  paid  so  high  a  compliment t<f  his  dignity;  and  Christianity 
has  always  adopted  the  principle,  that  the  first  step  in  gaining  possession  of  the 
whole  man  is  that  of  gaining  his  mind ;  and  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  either 
to  destroy  evil  or  to  effect  good,  to  adopt  intellectual  means :  thereby  it  has 
given  a  mortal  blow  to  the  systems  of  violence  which  prevailed  before  its  exist- 
ence; it  has  proclaimed  the  wholesome  truth,  that  in  influencing  men,  the 
weakest  and  most  unworthy  method  is  force ;  a  fruitful  and  beneficial  truth; 
which  opened  to  humanity  a  new  and  happy  future.  Only  since  the  Christian 
era  do  we  find  the  lessons  of  the  sublimest  philosophy  taught  to  all  classes  of 
the  people,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  The  loftiest  truths  relating  to  God 
and  man,  the  rules  of  the  purest  morality,  are  not  communicated  to  a  chosen 
number  of  disciples  in  hidden  and  mysterious  instructions ;  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity  has  been  bolder ;  it  has  ventured  to  reveal  to  man  the  whole  naked 
truth,  and  that  in  public,  with  a  loud  voice,  and  that  generous  boldness  which 
is  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  truth.  "That  which  I  tell  you  in  the  dark, 
spe^k  ye  in  the  light ;  and  that  which  you  hear  in  the  ear,  preach  ye  upon  the 
housetop."  (Matt.  x.  27.) 

As  soon  as  Christianity  and  Paganism  met  face  to  face,  the  superiority  of  the 
former  was  rendered  palpable,  not  only  by  its  doctrines  themselves,  but  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  propagated  them.  It  might  easily  be  imagined  that  a  reli- 
gion so  wise  and  pure  in  its  teachings,  and  which,  in  propagating  them,  addressed 
itself  directly  to  the  mind  and  heart,  must  quickly  drive  from  its  usurped  domi- 
nion the  reli^on  of  imposture  and  falsehood.  And,  indeed,  what  did  Paganism 
do  for  the  good  of  man  ?     What  moral  truths  did  it  teach  ?     How  did  it  check 
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tbe  comiption  of  manners?  "As  to  morals,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "why  have 
not  the  gods  chosen  to  take  care  of  those  of  their  adorers,  and  prevent  their 
irregularities  ?  As  to  the  true  God,  it  is  with  justice  that  He  has  neglected 
those  who  did  not  serve  Him.  But  whenc^e  comes  it  that  those  gods,  the  pro- 
hibition of  whose  worship  is  complained  of  by  ungrateful  men,  have  not  esta- 
blished laws  to  lead  their  adorers  to  virtue  ?  Was  it  not  reasonable  that,  as 
men  undertook  their  mysteries  and  sacrifices,  the  gods,  on  their  side,  should 
undertake  to  regulate  the  manners  and  actions  of  men  ?  It  is  replied,  that  no 
one  is  wicked  but  because  he  wishes  to  be  so.  Who  doubts  this  ?  but  the  gods 
ought  not  on  that  account  to  conceal  from  their  worshippers  precepts  that  might 
serve  to  make  them  practise  virtue.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  under  the 
obligation  of  publishing  those  precepts  aloud,  of  admonishing  and  rebuking 
sinners  by  their  prophets ;  of  publicly  threatening  punishment  to  those  who 
did  evil,  and  promising  rewards  to  those  who  did  well.  Was  there  ever  heard, 
in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  a  loud  and  generous  voice  teaching  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ?"  (De  Cimt.  lib.  ii.  c.  4.)  The  holy  doctor  afterwards  paints  a  dark  pic- 
ture of  tne  infamies  and  abominations  which  were  committed  in  the  spectacles 
and  sacred  games  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  gods — ^games  and  shows  at  which 
he  had  himself  assisted  in  his  youth ;  he  continues  thus :  "  Thence  it  comes 
that  these  divinities  have  taken  no  care  to  regulate  the  morals  of  the  cities  and 
nations  who  adore  them,  or  to  avert  bv  their  threats  those  dreadful  evils  which 
injure  not  only  fields  and  vineyards,  houses  and  properties,  or  the  body  which 
is  subject  to  the  mind,  but  the  mind  itself,  the  directress  of  the  body,  which 
was  drenched  with  their  iniquities.  Or  if  it  be  pretended  that  they  did  make 
such  menaces,  let  them  be  shown  and  proved  to  us.  But  let  there  not  be  alleged 
a  few  secret  words  whispered  in  the  ears  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  and 
which,  with  a  great  deal  of  mystery,  were  to  teach  virtue.  It  is  necessary  to 
point  out,  to  name  the  places  consecrated  to  the  assemblies — ^not  those  in  which 
were  celebrated  games  with  lascivious  words  and  gestures ;  not  those  feasts  called 
fuilesy  and  which  were  solemnized  with  the  most  unbridled  license ;  but  the 
assemblies  where  the  people  were  instructed  in  the  precepts  of  the  gods  for  the 
repression  of  avarice,  moderating  ambition,  restraining  immodesty ;  those  where 
these  unfortunate  beings  learn  what  Perseus  desires  them  to  know,  when  he 
says,  in  severe  language,  '  Learn,  0  unhappy  mortals,  the  reason  of  things, 
what  we  are,  why  we  come  into  the  world,  what  we  ought  to  do,  how  miserable 
is  the  term  of  our  career,  what  bounds  we  ought  to  prescribe  to  ourselves  in  the 
pursuit  of  riches,  what  use  we  ought  to  make  of  them,  what  we  owe  to  our 
neighbor,  in  fine,  the  obligations  we  owe  to  the  rank  we  occupy  among  men.' 
Let  them  tell  us  in  what  places  they  have  been  accustomed  to  instruct  the 
people  in  these  things  by  order  of  the  gods ;  let  them  show  us  these  places,  as 
we  show  them  churches  built  for  this  purpose  wherever  the  Christian  religion 
has  been  established."  (De  Civit.  lib.  ii.  c.  6.)  This  divine  religion  was  too 
deeply  acquainted  with  tne  heart  of  man  ever  to  forget  the  weakness  and  incon- 
stancy which  characterise  it  3  and  hence  it  has  ever  been  her  invariable  rule  of 
conduct  unceasingly  to  inculcate  to  him,  with  untiring  patience,  the  salutary 
truths  on  which  his  temporal  well-being  and  eternal  happiness  depend.  Man 
easily  forgets  moral  truths  when  he  is  not  constantly  reminded  of  them ;  or  if 
they  remain  in  his  mind,  they  are  there  like  sterile  seeds,  and  do  not  fertilize 
his  heart.  It  is  good  and  highly  salutary  for  parents  constantly  to  communi- 
cate this  instruction  to  their  children,  and  that  it  should  be  made  the  principal 
object  of  private  education ;  but  it  is  necessary,  moreover,  that  there  should  be 
a  public  ministry,  never  losing  sight  of  it,  diffusing  it  amon^  all  classes  and 
ages,  repairing  the  negligences  of  families,  and  reviving  recollections  and  im* 
pressions  which  the  passions  and  time  constantly  efface. 

This  system  of  constant  preaching  and  instruction,  practised  at  all  times  and 
13  h2 
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in  all  places  by  the  Catholic  Church,  is  so  important  for  the  enli^tenment  and 
moralitj  of  nations,  that  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  good,  that  the  first 
Protestants,  in  spite  of  their  desire  to  destroy  all  the  practices  of  the  Church, 
have  nevertheless  preserved  that  of  preaching.  We  need  not  be  insensible  on 
this  account  to  the  evils  produced  at  certain  times  by  the  declamation  of  some 
Actions  or  fanatical  ministers;  but  as  unity  had  been  broken,  as  the  people  had 
been  precipitated  into  tl^  perilous  paths  of  schism,  we  say  that  it  must  have 
been  extremely  useful  for  the  preservation  of  the  most  important  notions  with 
respect  to  God  and  man  and  the  fundamental  maxims  of  morality,  that  such 
truths  should  be  frequently  explained  to  the  people  by  men  who  had  long  studied 
them  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  No  doubt  the  mortal  blow  given  to  the  hierarchy 
by  the  Protestant  system,  and  the  degradation  of  the  priesthood  which  was  the 
consequence,  have  deprived  its  piseachers  of  the  sacred  characteristics  of  tht 
^oly  Spirit ;  no  doubt  it  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  efficacy  of  their  preachers, 
that  they  cannot  present  themselves  as  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  that  they 
are  only,  as  an  able  writer  has  said,  men  dothed'  in  Hack,  who  mount  the  pvlpii 
every  Sunday  to  tpeak  reasonable  things;  but  at  least  tlie  people  continue  to 
hear  some  fragments  of  the  excellent  moral  discourses  contained  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  they  have  often  before  their  eyes  the  edifying  examples  spread  over 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and,  what  is  still  more  precious,  tliey  are  reminded 
frequently  of  Uie  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, — of  that  admirable  life,  the 
model  of  all  perfection,  which,  even  when  considered  in  a  human  point  of  view, 
is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  purest  sanctity  par  excellence,  the  noblest  code 
of  morality  that  was  ever  seen,  the  realization  of  the  finest  heau  ideal  that  phi- 
losophy in  its  loftiest  thoughts  has  ever  conceived  under  human  f(»m,  and  which 
poetry  has  ever  imagined  in  its  most  brilliant  dreams.  This  we  say  is  useM 
and  highly  salutary ;  for  it  will  always  be  salutary  for  nations  to  be  nourished 
with  the  wholesome  food  of  moral  truths^  and  to  be  excited  to  virtue  by  such 
sublime  examples. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


DIFFICULTIES  WHICH  CHRISTIANITY  HAD  TO  OVERCOME  IN  THE  WORK  OF 
SOCIAL  REGENERATION. — OP  SLAVERY. — COULD  IT  BE  DESTROYED  WITH 
MORE  PROMPTNESS  THAN  IT  WAS  BY  CHRISTIANITY? 

Although  the  Church  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the  propagation 
of  truth,  although  she  was  convinced  that  to  destroy  the  shapeless  mass  of  im- 
morality and  degradation  that  met  her  sight,  her  first  care  should  be  to  expose 
error  to  the  dissolving  fire  of  true  doctrines,  she  did  not  confine  herself  to  this; 
but,  descending  to  real  life,  and  following  a  system  full  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, she  act^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  humanity  to  taste  the  precious 
fruit  which  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  produce  even  in  temporal  things.  The 
Church  was  not  only  AgrecU  and /ruit/td  st^iool ;  she  was  also  a  regenerative  asso- 
ciation; she  did  not  diffuse  her  general  doctrines  by  throwing  them  abroad  at 
haiard,  merely  hoping  that  they  would  fructify  with  time ;  she  developed  them 
in  all  their  relations,  applied  them  to  all  subjects,  inoculated  laws  and  manners 
with  them,  and  realized  them  in  institutions  which  afforded  silent  but  eloquent 
instructions  to  future  generations.  Nowhere  was  the  dignity  of  man  acknow- 
ledged, slavery  reigned  everywhere;  degraded  woman  was  dishonored  by  the 
corruption  of  manners,  and  debased  by  the  tyranny  of  man.  The  feelings  of 
humanity  were  trodden  under  foot,  infants  were  abandoned,  the  sick  and  aged 
were  neglected,  barbarity  and  cruelty  were  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  atro- 
city in  the  prevailing  laws  of  war;  m  fine,  on  the  summit  of  the  social  edifice 
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was  seen  an  odious  tyranny^  sustained  by  military  force,  and  looking  down  with 
an  eye  of  contempt  on  the  unfortunate  nations  that  lay  in  fetters  at  its  feet. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  certainly  was  no  slight  task  to  remove  error,  to 
reform  and  improve  manners,  abolish  slavery,  correct  the  vices  of  legislation, 
impose  a  check  on  power,  and  make  it  harmonize  with  the  public  interest,  give 
new  life  to  individuals,  and  reorganize  funily  and  society;  and  yet  nothing  less 
than  this  was  done  by  the  Church.  Let  us  begin  with  slavery.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  is  the  more  to  be  fathomed,  as  it  is  a  question  eminently  calculated 
to  excite  our  curiosity  and  affect  our  hearts.  What  abolished  slavery  among 
Christian  nations?  Was  it  Christianity?  Was  it  Christianity  atone,  by  its 
lofty  ideas  on  human  dignity,  by  its  maxims  and  its  spirit  of  fraternity  and 
charity,  and  also  by  its  prudent,  gentle,  and  beneficent  conduct  ?  I  trust  I  shall 
prove  that  it  was.  No  one  now  ventures  to  doubt  that  the  Church  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  this  is  a  truth  too  clear  and  evi- 
dent to  be  questioned.  M.  Guizot  acknowledges  the  successful  efforts  with 
which  the  Church  labored  to  improve  the  social  condition.  He  says :  ^'No  one 
doubts  that  she  struggled  obstinately  against  the  great  vices  of  the  social  state ; 
for  example,  against  slavery.''  But,  in  the  next  line,  and  as  if  he  were  reluct- 
ant to  establish  without  any  restriction  a  fact  which  must  necessarily  excite  in 
favor  of  the  Catholic  Church  the  sympathies  of  all  humanity,  he  adds :  ^'  It 
has  been  often  repeated  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  modem  world  was 
entirely  due  to  Christianity.  I  believe  that  this  is  saying  too  much ;  slavery 
existed  for  a  long  time  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  society  without  exciting  aston- 
ishment or  much  opposition.''  M.  Guizot  is  much  mistaken  if  he  expects  to 
prove  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  not  due  exclusively  to  Christianity,  by 
the  mere  representation  that  slavery  existed  for  a  long  time  amid  Christian 
society.  To  proceed  logically,  he  must  first  see  whether  the  sudden  abolition 
of  it  was  possible,  if  the  spirit  of  peace  and  order  which  animates  the  Church 
could  allow  her  rashly  to  enter  on  an  enterprise  which,  without  gaining  the  de- 
sired object,  might  have  convulsed  the  world.  The  number  of  slaves  was  im- 
mense ',  slavery  was  deeply  rooted  in  laws,  manners,  ideas,  and  interests^  indi- 
vidual and  so<nal ;  a  fiital  system,  no  doubt,  but  the  eradication  of  which  all  at 
once  it  would  have  been  rash  to  attempt,  as  its  roots  had  penetrated  deeply  and 
spread  widely  in  the  bowels  of  the  land. 

In  a  census  of  Athens  there  were  reckoned  20,000  citizens  and  40,000  slaves ; 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  no  less  than  20,000  passed  over  to  the  enemy.  This 
we  learn  from  Thucydides.  The  same  author  tells  us,  that  at  Chio  the  number 
of  slaves  was  very  considerable,  and  that  their  defection,  when  they  passed  over 
to  the  Athenians,  reduced  their  masters  to  great  extremities.  In  general,  the 
number  5f  slaves  was  so  very  great  eveiywhere  that  the  public  safety  was  often 
compromised  thereby.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  take  precautions  to  prevent 
their  acting  in  concert.  "  It  is  necessary,"  says  Plato  (Dial.  6,  de  Leg.\ 
"  that  slaves  should  not  be  of  the  same  country,  and  that  they  should  differ  as 
much  as  possible  in  manners  and  desires;  for  experience  has  many  times  shown^ 
in  the  frequent  defections  which  have  been  witnessed,  among  the  Messenians, 
and  in  other  cities  that  had  a  great  number  of  slaves  of  the  same  language,  that 
great  evils  commonly  result  from  it."  Aristotle  in  his  Government  (b.  i.  c.  5) 
gives  various  rules  as  to  the  manner  in  which  slaves  ought  to  be  treated ;  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  Plato^  for  he  says :  "  That  there 
should  not  be  many  slaves  of  the  same  country."  He  tells  us  in  his  Politics 
(b.  ii.  c.  7),  "  That  the  Thessalians  were  reduced  to  great  embarrassments  on 
account  of  the  number  of  their  Penestes,  a  sort  of  slaves ;  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  the  Spartans  on  account  of  the  Helotes.  The  Penestes  have  often 
rebelled  in  Thessaly;  and  the  Spartans,  during  their  reverses,  have  been  me- 
naced by  the  plots  of  the  Helotes.'^     This  was  a  difficulty  wluch  required  tbo 
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serious  attention  of  politicians.  Tbey  did  not  know  how  to  preyent  the  incon- 
veniences induced  by  this  immense  mnltitade  of  slaves.  Aristotle  laments  the 
difficulty  there  was  in  finding  the  best  way  of  treating  them ;  and  we  see  that 
it  was  the  subject  of  grave  cares;  I  will  transcribe  his  own  words :  "In  truth/' 
he  says,  "  the  manner  in  which  this  class  of  men  ought  to  be  treated  is  a  thing 
difficult  and  fall  of  embarrassment ;  for  if  they  are  treated  mildly,  they  becomn 
insolent,  and  wish  to  become  equal  to  their  masters ;  if  they  are  treated  harshly, 
they  conceive  hatred,  and  conspire." 

At  Rome,  the  multitude  of  slaves  was  such  that  when,  at  a  certain  period,  it 
was  proposed  to  give  them  a  distinctive  dress,  the  Senate  opposed  the  measure, 
fearing  that  if  they  knew  their  own  numbers  the  public  safety  would  be  endan- 
fl:ered ;  and  certainly  this  precaution  was  not  vain,  for  already,  a  long  time  be- 
fore, the  slaves  had  caused  great  commotions  in  Italy.  Plato,  in  support  of  the  ad- 
vice which  I  have  just  quoted,  states,  "That  the  slaves  had  frequently  devastated 
Italy  with  piracy  and  robbery."  In  more  recent  times  Spartacus,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  slaves,  was  the  terror  of  that  country  for  some  time,  and  engaged 
the  best  generals  of  Rome.  The  number  of  slaves  had  reached  such  an  excess, 
that  many  masters  reckoned  them  by  hundreds.  When  the  Prefect  of  Rome, 
Pedanius  Secundus,  was  assassinated,  four  hundred  slaves  who  belonged  to  him 
were  put  to  death.  (jToc.  Ann.  b.  xiv.)  Pudentila,  the  wife  of  Apulcius,  had 
so  many  that  she  gave  four  hundred  to  her  son.  They  became  a  matter  of 
pomp,  and  the  Romans  vied  with  each  other  in  their  number.  When  asked 
this  question,  quod  pascit  servosy  how  many  slaves  does  he  keep,  according  to 
the  expression  of  Juvenal  (Sat.  3,  v.  140),  they  wished  to  be  able  to  show  a 
great  number.  The  thing  had  reached  such  a  pass  that,  according  to  Pliny,  the 
cortege  of  a  family  resembled  an  army. 

It  was  not  only  in  Greece  and  Italy  that  this  abundance  of  slaves  was  found; 
at  Tyre  they  arose  against  their  masters,  and,  by  their  immense  numbers,  they 
were  able  to  massacre  them  all.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  barbarous  nations, 
without  speaking  of  some  the  best  known,  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  the 
Scythians,  on  their  return  from  Media,  found  their  slaves  in  rebellion,  and  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  country  to  them.  CsBsar  in  his  Commentaries  (de 
Bella  Gall.  lib.  vi.)  bears  witness  to  the  multitude  of  slaves  in  Gaul.  As  their 
number  was  everywhere  so  considerable,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  preach  freedom  to  them  without  setting  the  world  on  fire.  Unhappily  we 
have,  in  modem  times,  the  means  of  forming  a  comparison  which,  although  on 
an  infinitely  smaller  scale,  will  answer  our  purpose.  In  a  colony  where  black 
slaves  abound,  who  would  venture  to  set  them  at  liberty  all  at  once  ?  Now  how 
much  are  the  difficulties  increased,  what  colossal  dimensions  does  not  the  dan- 
ger assume,  when  you  have  to  do,  not  with  a  colony,  but  with  the  world  ?  Their 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  rendered  them  incapable  of  turning  such  an 
advantage  to  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  society;  in  their  debasement,  ureed 
on  by  the  hatred  and  the  desire  of  vengeance  which  ill-treatment  had  excited  in 
their  minds,  they  would  have  repeated,  on  a  large  scale,  the  bloody  scenes 
with  which  they  had  already,  in  former  times,  stained  the  pages  of  history;  and 
what  would  then  have  happened  ?  Society,  thus  endangered,'  would  have  been 
put  on  its  guard  against  principles  favoring  liberty ;  henceforth  it  would  have 
regarded  them  with  prejudice  and  suspicion,  and  the  chains  of  servitude,  instead 
of  being  loosened,  would  have  been  the  more  firmly  riveted.  Out  of  this  im- 
mense mass  of  rude,  savage  men,  set  at  liberty  without  preparation,  it  was 
impossible  for  social  organization  to  arise;  for  social  organization  is  not  the 
creation  of  a  moment,  especially  with  such  elements  as  these ;  and  in  this  case, 
since  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  choose  between  slavery  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  social  order,  the  instinct  of  preservation,  which  animates  society  as  well 
as  all  beings,  would  undoubtedly  have  brought  about  the  continuation  of  slavery 
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wbere  it  still  existed,  and  ite  re*eetablifihment  where  it  had  been  destroyed.  ^ 
Those  who  complain  that  Christianity  did  not  accomplish  the  work  of  abolishing 
slavery  with  sufficient  promptitude^  should  remember  that,  even  supposing  a 
sudden  or  very  rapid  emancipation  possible,  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  bloody 
revolutions  which  would  necessarily  have  been  the  result,  the  mere  force  of 
circumstances,  by  the  insurmountable  difficulties  which  it  would  have  raised, 
would  have  rendered  such  a  measure  absolutely  useless.  Let  us  lay  aside  all 
social  and  political  considerations,  and  apply  ourselves  to  th^  economical  question. 
First,  it  was  necessary  to  change  all  the  relations  of  property.  The  slaves 
played  a  principal  part  therein ;  they  cultivated  the  land,  and  worked  as  me- 
chanics ;  in  a  word,  among  them  was  distributed  all  that  is  called  labor ;  and 
this  distribution  being  made  on  the  supposition  of  slavery,  to  take  away  this 
would  have  made  a  disruption,  the  ultimate  consequences  of  which  could  not 
be  estimated.  I  will  suppose  that  violent  spoliations  had  taken  place,  that  a 
repartition  or  equalization  of  property  had  been  attempted,  that  lands  had  been 
distributed* to  the  emancipated,  and  that  the  richest  proprietors  had  been  com- 
pelled to  hold  the  pickaxe  and  the  plough ;  I  will  suppose  all  these  absurdities 
and  mad  dreams  to  be  realized,  and  I  say  that  this  would  have  been  no  remedy; 
for  we  must  not  forget  that  the  production  of  the  means  of  subsistence  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  those  they  are  intended  to  support,  and  that  this 
proportion  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  pro- 
duction was  regulated,  not  exactly  according  to  the  number  of  the  individuals 
who  then  existed,  but  on  the  supposition  that  the  majority  were  slaves;  now  we 
know  that  the  wants  of  a  ireeman  are  greater  than  those  of  a  slave. 

K  at  the  present  time,  after  eighteen  centuries,  when  ideas  have  been  cor- 
rected, manners  softened,  laws  ameliorated;  when  nations  and  governments 
have  been  taught  by  experience;  when  so  many  public  establishments  for  the 
relief  of  indigence  have  been  founded ;  when  so  many  systems  have  been  tried 
for  the  division  of  labor ;  when  riches  are  distributed  in  a  more  equitable  man- 
ner ;  if  it  is  still  so  difficult  to  prevent  a  great  number  of  men  from  becoming 
the  victims  of  dreadful  misery,  if  that  is  the  terrible  evil,  which,  like  a  fatal 
nightmare,  torments  society,  and  threatens  its  future,  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  a  universal  emancipation,  at  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  at  a  time 
when  slaves  were  not  considered  by  the  law  as  persons^  but  as  things ;  when 
their  conjugal  union  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  marriage ;  when  their  children 
were  property,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  progeny  of  animals;  when, 
in  fine,  the  unhappy  slave  was  ill-treated,  tormented,  sold,  or  put  to  death, 
according  to  the  caprices  of  his  master  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  cure  of  such 
evils  was  the  work  of  ages  ?  Do  not  humauity  and  political  and  social  economy 
unanimously  tell  us  this '(  If  mad  attempts  had  been  made,  the  slaves  them- 
selves would  have  been  the  first  to  protest  against  them;  they  would  have 
adhered  to  a  servitude  which  at  least  secured  to  them  food  and  shelter ;  they 
would  have  rejected  a  liberty  which  was  inconsistent  even  with  their  existence. 
Such  is  the  order  of  nature :  man,  above  all,  requires  wherewith  to  live ;  and 
the  means  of  subsistence  being  wanting,  liberty  itself,  would  cease  to  please 
him.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  the  individual  examples  of  this,  which 
we  have  in  abundance;  entire  nations  have  given  signal  proofs  of  this  truth. 
When  misery  is  excessive,  it  is  difficult  for  it  not  to  bring  with  it  degradation, 
stifle  the  most  generous  sentiments,  and  take  away  the  magic  of  the  words  inde* 
pendence  and  liberty.  <'The  common  people,"  says  Caesar,  speaking  of  the 
Ckuls  (lib.  vi.  de  Bello  GalL),  *<  are  almost  on  a  level  with  slaves ;  of  themselves 
they  venture  nothing;  their  voice  is  of  no  avail.  There  are  many  of  that 
elasB,  who,  loaded  with  debts  and  tributes,  or  oppressed  by  the  powerful,  give 
themselves  up  into  servitude  to  the  nobles,  who  exercise  over  those  who  have 
thus  deUyered  themselves  up  the  same  rights  as  over  slaves."  Examples  of  the 
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same  kind  are  not  wanl^nff  in  modem  times ;  we  know  that  in  China  there  is  a 
great  number  of  slaves  whose  servitude  is  owing  entirely  to  the  incapacity  of 
themselves  or  their  fathers  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence. 

These  observations,  which  are  supported  by  facts  that  no  one  csd  deny,  evi- 
dently show  that  Christianity  has  displayed  profound  wisdom  in  proceeding  with 
so  much  caution  in  the  abolition  of  cdavery. 

It  did  all  that  was  possible  in  &vor  of  human  liberty ;  if  it  did  not  advance 
more  rapidly  in  the  work,  it  was  because  it  could  not  do  so  without  compromit- 
tin^  the  undertaking — without  creating  serious  obstacles  to  the  desired  emanci- 
pation. Such  is  the  result  at  which  we  arrive  when  we  have  thorouchlv 
examined  the  charges  made  against  some  proceedings  of  the  Church.  We  Took 
into  them  by  the  light  of  reason,  we  compare  them  with  the  fiiu^ts,  and  in  the 
end  we  are  convinced  that  the  conduct  blamed  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  counsels  of  the  soundest  prudence. 
What,  then,  does  M.  Guizot  mean,  when,  after  having  allowed  that  Clmstianity 
labored  with  earnestness  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he  accuses  it  of  having 
consented  for  a  long  time  to  its  continuance  ?  Is  it  logical  thence  to  infer  that 
it  is  not  true  that  this  immense  benefit  is  due  exclusively  to  Christianity  ?  That 
slavery  endured  for  a  long  time  in  presence  of  the  Church  is  true ;  but  it  was 
always  declining,  and  it  only  lasted  as  long  as  was  necessary  to  realize  the 
benefit  without  violence — ^without  a  shock — ^without  compromitting  its  univer- 
sality and  its  continuation.  Moreover,  we  ought  to  subtract  from  the  time  of 
its  continuance  many  ages,  during  which  the  Church  was  often  proscribed, 
always  regarded  with  aversion,  and  totally  unable  to  exert  a  direct  influence  on 
the  social  organization.  We  ought  also,  to  a  great  extent,  to  make  exception  of 
later  times,  as  the  Church  had  only  begun  to  exert  a  direct  and  public  influence, 
when  the  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians  took  place,  which,  together  with 
the  corruption  which  infected  the  empire  and  spread  in  a  frightful  manner,  pro- 
duced such  a  perturbation,  such  a  confused  mass  of  languages,  customs,  man- 
ners, and  laws,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  the  regulating  power 
produce  salutary  fruits.  K,  in  later  times,  it  has  been  difficult  to  destroy 
feudality ;  if  there  remain  to  this  day,  after  ages  of  struggles,  the  remnanta  of 
that  constitution;  if  the  slave-trade,  although  limited  to  certain  countries  and 
circumstances,  still  merits  the  universal  reprobation  which  is  raised  throughout 
the  world  against  its  infamy ;  how  can  we  venture  to  express  our  astonishment 
— how  can  we  venture  to  make  it  a  reproach  against  the  Church,  that  slavery 
continued  some  ages  after  she  had  proclaimed  men's  fraternity  wiUi  each  other^ 
and 'their  equality  before  God  ? 


CHAPTER  XVL 


IDKAS  AND  MANNERS  OF  ANTIQUITY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SLAVERY. — THE 
CHURCH  BEGINS  BY  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION   OF  SLAVES. 

Happily  the  Catholic  Church  was  wiser  than  philosophers ;  she  knew  how 
to  confer  on  humanity  the  benefit  of  emancipation,  without  injustice  or  revolu- 
tion. She  knew  how  to  regenerate  society,  but  not  in  rivers  of  blood.  Let  us 
see  what  was  her  conduct  with  respect  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Much  has 
been  already  said  of  the  spirit  of  love  and  fraternity  which  animates  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  is  sufficient  to  show  that  its  influence  in  this  work  must  have 
been  great.  But  perhaps  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  in  seeking  the  posi- 
tive and  practical  means  which  the  Church  employed  for  this  end.  In  the  dark* 
ness  of  ages,  in  circumstances  so  complicated  or  various,  will  it.be  possible  to 
discover  any  traces  of  the  path  pursued  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  aooomplisk* 
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iBg  tlie  destmotion  of  that  slavery  nnder  which  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
race  groaned  ?  Will  it  be  possible  to  do  any  thing  more  than  p^raise  her  Chris* 
tian  charity?  Will  it  be  possible  to  pcont  out  a  plan^  a  system^  and  to  prove 
the  existence  and  development  of  it,  not  by  referring  to  a  few  expressions,  to 
elevated  thoaghts,  generous  sentiments,  and  the  isolated  actions  of  a  few  illos- 
trioos  men,  bat  by  exhibiting  positive  fiicts,  and  historical  documents,  which 
show  what  were  the  esprit  de  corpi  and  tendency  of  the  Church  ?  I  believe 
that  Uiis  may  be  done,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it,  by 
availing  myself  of  what  is  most  convincing  and  decisive  in  the  matter,  viz.  the 
monuments  of  ecclesiastical  lemslation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  not  he  amiss  to  remember  what  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  viz.  that  when  we  have  to  do  with  the  conduct,  desi^Qs,  and  tendencies  of 
tiie  Church,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  designs  were  con- 
ceived in  their  fallest  extent  by  the  mind  of  any  individual  in  particular,  nor 
that  the  merit  and  all  the  prudence  of  that  conduct  was  understood  by  those 
who  took  part  in  it.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  first  Christians 
understood  all  the  force  of  the  tendencies  of  Christianity  with  respect  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  What  requires  to  be  shown  is,  that  the  result  has  been 
obtained  by  the  doctrines  and  conduct  of  the  Church,  as  with  Catholics,  (al- 
though they  know  'how  to  esteem  at  their  just  value  the  merit  and  greatness  of 
each  man,)  individuals,  when  the  Church  is  concerned,  disappear.  Their 
thoughts  and  will  are  nothing;  the  spirit  which  animates,  vivifies,  and  directB 
the  Church,  is  not  the  spint  of  man,  but  that  of  God  himself.  Those  Who 
belong  not  to  our  faith  will  employ  other  names ;  but  at  least  we  shall  agree  in 
tiiis,  that  facts,  considered  in  ^is  way,  above  the  mind  and  the  will  of  indivi- 
duals, preserve  much  better  their  real  dimensions ;  and  thus  the  great  chain  of 
events  in  the  studv  of  history  remains  udl>roken.  Let  it  be  said  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Church  was  inspired  and  directed  by  God ;  or  that  it  was  the  result 
of  instinct ;  that  it  was  the  development  of  a  tendency  contained  in  her  doc- 
trines ;  we  will  not  now  stay  to  consider  the  expressions  which  may  be  used  by 
Catholics,  or  by  philosophers ;  what  we  have  to  show  is,  that  this  instinct  was 
noble  and  well-directed ;  that  this  tendency  had  a  great  object  in  view,  and 
knew  how  to  attain  it. 

The  first  thing  that  Christianity  did  for  slaves,  was  to  destroy  the  errors 
which  opposed,  not  only  their  universal  emancipation,  but  even  the  improve-  ^ 
ment  of  their  condition ;  that  is,  the  first  force  which  she  employed  in  the  attack 
was,  according  to  her  custom,  the  force  of  ideas.  This  first  step  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  same  thing  applies  to  all  other  evils,  as  well  as  to  slavery; 
every  social  evil  is  always  accompanied  bv  some  error  which  produces  or  foments 
it.  There  existed  not  only  the  oppression  and  degradation  of  a  largo  portion 
of  the  human  race,  but,  moreover,  an  accredited  error,  which  tended  more  {^d 
more  to  lower  that  portion  oi  humanity.  According  to  this  opinion,  slaves 
were  a  mean  race,  f&r  below  the  dignity  of  freemen :  uiey  were  a  race  degraded 
ij  Jupiter  himself,  marked  by  a  stamp  of  humiliation,  and  predestined  to  their 
state  of  abjection  and  debasement.  A  detestable  doctrine,  no  doubt,  and  con- 
tradicted l^  the  nature  of  man,  by  history  and  experience ;  but  which,  never- 
theless, reckoned  distinguished  men  among  its  defenders,  and  which  we  see  pro- 
claimed for  ages,  to  the  shame  of  humanity  and  ihe  scandal  of  reason,  until 
Christianity  came  to  destroy  it,  by  undertaking  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  man. 
Homer  tells  us  (  Odys,  17)  that  <<  Jupiter  has  deprived  slaves  of  haS  the  mind.'' 
We  find  in  Plato  a  trace  of  the  same  doctrine,  althou^  he  expresses  himself,  as 
he  is  accustomed  to  do,  by  the  mouth  of  another;  he  ventures  to  advance  the 
following :  '<  It  is  said  tliat,  in  the  mind  of  slaves,  there  is  nothing  sound  or 
complete ;  and  that  a  prudent  man  ought  not  to  trust  that  class  of  persons ; 
which  18  equally  attested  by  the  wisest  of  our  poets.''    Here  Plato  cites  the 
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above-quoted  passage  of  Homer  (Diai,  8,  de  Legihus).  But  it  is  in  the  Politics 
of  Aristotle  that  we  find  this  degrading  doctrine  in  all  its  deformity  and  naked- 
ness. Some  have  wished  to  excuse  this  philosopher,  but  in  vain ;  his  own  words 
condemn  him  without  appeal.  In  the  first  chapter  of  his  work,  he  explains  the 
constitution  of  the  family,  and  attempts  to  state  the  relations  of  husband  and 
wife,  of  master  and  slave ;  he  states  that,  as  the  wife  b  by  nature  difierent  from 
the  husband,  so  is  the  slave  from  the  mas'ter.  These  are  his  words:  ''Thus  the 
woman  and  the  slave  are  distinguished  by  nature  itself.''  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  this  is  an  expression  that  escaped  from  the  pen  of  the  writer ;  it  was  stated 
with  a  full  knowledge,  and  is  a  risumS  of  his  theory.  In  the  third  chapter, 
where  he  continues  to  analyze  the  elements  which  compose  the  family,  after 
having  stated  ''  that  a  complete  family  is  formed  of  free  persons  and  slaves,'' 
he  alludes  particularly  to  the  latter,  and  begins  by  combating  an  opinion  which 
he  thinks  too  favorable  to  them  :  *'  There  are  some,"  he  says,  "who  think  that 
slavery  is  a  thing  out  of  the  order  of  nature,  since  it  is  the  law  itself  which 
makes  some  free  and  others  slaves,  while  nature  makes  no  distinction."  Before 
combating  this  opinion,  he  explains  the  relations  between  master  and  slave,  by 
using  the  comparison  of  artist  and  instrument,  and  that  of  the  soul  and  body; 
he  continues  thus :  "If  we  compare  man  to  woman,  we  find  that  the  first  is  su- 
perior, therefore  he  commands;  the  woman  is  inferior,  therefore  she  obeys. 
The  same  thing  ought  to  take  place  among  all  men.  Thus  it  is  that  those  among 
ijiem  wlw  are  as  inferior  with  respect  to  others,  as  the  body  is  with  respect  to  the 
$ovl,  and  the  atiimal  to  man  ;  those  whose  powers  principally  cOn^sist  in  the  use  of 
the  body,  the  only  service  that  can  be  obtained  from  them,  they  are  naturally 
slaves"  We  should  imagine,  at  first  sight,  that  the  philosopher  spoke  only  of 
idiots ;  his  words  would  seem  to  indicate  this ;  but  wo  shall  see,  by  the  context, 
that  such  is  not  his  intention.  It  is  evident  that  if  he  spoke  only^of  idiots,  he 
would  prove  nothing  against  the  opinion  which  he  desires  to  combat ;  for  the 
number  of  them  is  nothing  with  respect  to  the  generality  of  men.  If  he  spoke 
only  of  idiots,  of  what  use  would  be  a  theory  founded  on  so  rare  and  monstrous 
an  exception  ? 

But  we  have  no  need  of  conjectures  as  to  the  real  intention  of  the  philoso- 
pher, he  himself  takes  care  to  explain  it  to  us,  and  tells  us  at  the  same  time  for 
what  reason  he  ventures  to  make  use  of  expressions  which  seem,  at  first,  to  place 
the  matter  on  another  level.  His  intention  is  nothing  less  than  to  attribute  to 
nature  the  express  design  of  producing  men  of  two  kinds ;  one  bom  for  slavery, 
the  other  for  liberty.  The  passage  is  too  important  and  too  curious  to  be 
omitted.  It  is  this :  "  Nature  has  taken  care  to  create  the  bodies  of  free  men 
different  from  those  of  slaves ;  the  bodies  of  the  latter  are  strong,  and  proper 
for  the  most  necessary  labors :  those  of  freemen,  on  the  contrary,  well  formed, 
although  ill  adapted  for  servile  works,  are  proper  for  civil  life,  which  consists 
in  the  management  of  things  in  war  and  peace.  Nevertheless,  the  contrary 
often  happens.  To  a  free  man  is  given  the  body  of  a  slave ;  and  to  a  slave  the 
soul  of  a  free  man.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  bodies  of  some  men  were  as 
much  more  perfect  than  others,  as  we  see  is  the  case  in  the  imace  of  the  Gods, 
all  the  world  would  be  of  opinion  that  these  men  should  be  obeyed  by  those 
who  had  not  the  same  beauty.  If  this  is  true  in  speaking  of  the  body,  it  is 
still  more  so  in  speaking  of  the  soul ;  although  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  the 
beauty  of  the  soul  as  that  of  the  body.  Thus  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there 
are  some  men  bom  for  liberty,  as  others  are  for  slavery;  a  slavery  which  is  not 
only  useful  to  the  slaves  themselves,  but,  moreover,  just."  A  miserable  philo- 
sophy, which,  in  order  to  support  that  degraded  state,  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  such  subtilties,  and  ventured  to  impute  to  nature  the  intention  of  cre- 
ating difierent  castes,  some  bom  to  command  and  others  to  obey;  a  cruel  philo- 
sophy, which  thus  labored  to  break  the  bonds  of  fraternity  with  which  the 
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Anthor  of  nature  has  desired  to  knit  togetilier  the  human  race^  pretending  to 
raise  a  barrier  between  man  and  man,  and  inventing  theories  to  support  inequal- 
ity; not  that  inequality  which  is  the  neoessary  result  of  all  social  organization^ 
but  an  inequality  so  terrible  and  degrading  as  that  of  slavery. 

Christianity  raises  its  voice,  and  by  the  first  words  which  it  pronounces  on 
slaves,  declares  them  equal  to  all  men  in  the  dignity  of  nature,  and  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  graces  which  the  Divine  Spirit  diffuses  upon  earth.  We  must 
remark  the  care  with  which  St.  Paul  insbts  on  this  point ;  it  seems  as  if  he  had 
in  view  those  degrading  distinctions  which  have  arisen  from  a  fatal  forgetfulness 
of  the  dignity  of  man.  The  Apostle  never  forgets  to  inculcate  to  the  faithful 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  slave  and  the  freeman.  '^  For  in  one 
Spirit  were  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether 
bond  or  free."  (1  Cor.  xii.  18.)  "  For  you  are  all  children  of  God,  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  in  Christ  have  put 
on  Christ.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek ;  there  is  neither  bond  or  free; 
there  is  neither  male  or  female.  For  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.''  (GaL  iiL 
26-28.)  "  Where  there  is  neither  Gentile  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircum- 
cision,  barbarian  or  Scythian,  bond  or  free ;  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  alL"  (Colos. 
iii.  11.)  The  heart  dilates  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  thus  loudly  proclaiming 
the  great  principles  of  holy  fraternity  and  equality.  After  having  heard  the 
oracles  of  Paganism  inventing  doctrines  to  degrade  still  more  .t£e  unhappy 
slaves,  we  seem  to  awake  from  a  painful  dream,  and  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
light  of  day  in  the  midst  of  the  delightful  reality.  The  imagination  delights 
to  contemplate  the  millions  of  men  who,  bent  under  degradation  and  ignominy^ 
at  this  voice  raised  their  eyes  towards  Heaven,  and  were  animated  with  hope. 

It  was  with  this  teaching  pf  Christianity  as  with  all  generous  and  fniitful 
doctrines ;  they  penetrate  the  heart  of  society,  remain  there  as  a  precious  germ^ 
and,  developed  by  time,  produce  an  immense  tree  which  overshadows  families 
and  nations.  When  these  doctrines  were  diffused  among  men,  they  could  not 
&il  to  be  misunderstood  and  exaggerated.  Thus  there  were  found  some  who 
pretended  that  Christian  freedom  was  the  proclamation  of  universal  freedom. 
The  pleasing  words  of  Christ  easily  resounded  in  the  ears  of  slaves :  they  heard 
themselves  declared  children  of  God,  and  brethren  of  Jesus  Christ ;  they  saw 
that  there  was  no  distinction  made  between  them  and  their  masters,  between 
them  and  the  most  powerful  lords  of  the  earth ;  is  it,  then,  strange  that  men 
only  accustomed  to  chains,  to  labor,  to  every  kind  of  trouble  and  degradation, 
exi^gfferated  the  principles  of  Christian  liberty,  and  made  applications  of  them 
which  were  neither  just  in  themselves,  nor  capable  of  being  i^uced  to  practice  f 
We  know,  from  St.  Jerome,  that  many,  hearing  themselves  called  to  Christian 
liberty,  believed  that  they  were  thereby  freed.  Perhaps  the  Apostle  alluded  to 
this  error  when,  in  his  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  he  said,  <^  Whosoever  are  ser- 
vants under  the  yoke,  let  them  count  their  masters  worthy  of  all  honor ;  lest 
the  name  of  the  Lord  and  His  doctrines  be  blasphemed."  (1  Timpthy  vi.  1.) 
This  error  had  been  so  general,  that  after  three  centuries  it  was  still  much  cre- 
dited ;  and  the  Council  of  Gangres,  held  about  324,  was  obliged  to  excommu- 
nicate those  who,  under  pretence  of  piety,  taught  that  slaves  ought  to  quit  their 
masters,  and  withdraw  from  their  service.  This  was  not  the  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  besides,  we  have  clearly  shown  that  it  would  not  have  been  the  right 
way  to  achieve  universal  emancipation.  Therefore  this  same  Apostle,  from 
whose  mouth  we  have  heard  such  generous  language  in  favor  of  slaves,  fre- 
quently inculcates  to  them  obedience  to  their  masters )  but  let  us  observe,  that 
while  fulfilling  this  duty  imposed  by  the  spirit  of  peace  and  justice  which  ani- 
mates Christianity,  he  so  explains  the  motives  on  which  the  obedience  of  slaves 
ought  tc  be  based,  he  calls  to  mind  the  obligations  of  masters  in  such  afiectrng 
and  energetic  words,  and  establishes  so  expressly  and  conclusively  the  equality 
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of  all  men  before  Ood^  that  we  cannot  help  seeing  how  great  was  his  compassion 
for  that  unhappy  portion  of  humanity^  and  how  much  his  ideas  on  this  point 
differed  from  those  of  a  blind  and  hardened  world.  Hiere  is  in  the  heart  of 
man  a  feeling  of  noble  independence,  which  does  not  permit  him  to  subject 
himself  to  the  will  of  another,  except  when  he  sees  that  the  claims  to  his  obe- 
dience are  founded  on  legitimate  titles.  If  they  are  in  accordance  with  reason 
and  justice,  and,  aboTC  lul,  if  they  have  their  roots  in  the  great  objects  of  hu* 
man  love  and  yeneration,  his  understanding  is  convinced,  his  heart  is  gained, 
and  he  yields.  But  if  the  reason  for  the  command  is  only  the  will  of  another, 
if  it  is  only  man  against  man,  these  thoughts  of  equality  ferment  in  his  mind, 
then  the  feeling  of  independence  bums  in  his  heart,  he  puts  on  a  bold  front, 
and  his  passions  are  excited.  Therefore,  when  a  willing  and  lasting  obedience 
is  to  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  that  the  man  should  oe  lost  sight  of  in  the 
ruler,  and  that  he  should  only  appear  as  ihe  representative  of  a  superior  power, 
or  the  personification  of  the  motives  which  convince  the  subject  of  the  justice 
and  utility  of  his  submission ;  tJius  he  does  not  obey  l^e  will  of  another  be- 
cause it  is  that  will,  but  because  it  is  the  representative  of  a  superior  power,  or 
the  interpreter  of  truth  and  justice ;  then  man  no  longer  considers  his  dignity 
outaraged,  and  obedience  becomes  tolerable  and  pleasing. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  were  not  the  titles  on  which  was  founded 
the  obedience  of  slaves  before  Ghristiuiity :  custom  placed  them  in  the  rank  of 
brutes ;  and  the  laws,  outdoing  it  if  possible,  were  expressed  in  language  which 
cannot  be  read  without  indignation.  Masters  commanded  because  such  was 
their  pleasure,  and  slaves  were  compelled  to  obey,  not  on  account  of  superior 
motives  or  moral  obligations,  but  because  they  were  the  property  of  their  mas« 
ters,  horses  governed  by  the  bridle,  and  mere  mechanical  machines.  Was  it, 
then,  strange  that  these  unhappy  beings,  drenched  with  misfortune  and  iffuo* 
miny,  conceived  and  cheriBhed  in  their  hearts  that  deep  rancor,  that  violent 
hatred,  and  that  terrible  thirst  for  vengeance,  which  at  the  first  opportunity  ex- 
ploded so  fearfrdly  ?  The  horrible  massacre  of  Tyre,  the  example  and  terror 
of  the  universe,  according  to  the  expression  of  Justin ;  ihe  repeated  revolts  of 
the  Penestes  in  Thessaly,  of  the  Helotes  in  Sparta;  the  defections  of  the  slaves 
of  Ohio  and  Athens ;  the  insurrection  under  the  command  of  Herdonius,  and 
the  terror  which  it  spread  in  all  the  fiunilies  of  Rome ;  the  scenes  of  blood,  the 
obstinate  and  desperate  resistance  of  the  bands  of  Spartacus ;  was  all  this  any 
thing  but  the  natural  result  of  the  system  of  violence,  outrage,  and  contempt 
with  which  slaves  were  treated  ?  Is  it  not  idiat  we  have  seen  repeated  in  mo- 
dem times,  in  the  catastrophes  of  the  negro  colonies  f  Such  is  the  nature  of 
man,  whoever  sows  contempt  and  outrage  will  reap  fury  and  vengeance.  Chns- 
tianitv  was  well  aware  of  these  troths ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  while  preach- 
ing obedience,  it  took  care  to  found  it  on  Divine  authority.  If  it  confinned  to 
masters  their  rights,  it  also  taught  them  an  exalted  sense  of  their  obligation. 
Wherever  Christian  doctrines  prevailed,  slaves  might  sav :  ^'  It  is  true  that  we 
are  unfortunate ;  birth,  poverty,  or  the  reverses  of  war  have  condemned  us  to 
misfortune ;  but  at  least  we  are  acknowledged  as  men  and  brethren ;  between 
us  and  our  masters  there  is  a  reciprocity  cl  rights  and  obligations.'^  Let  us 
hear  the  Apostie :  *'  You,  slaves,  obey  those  who  are  your  masters  aooor<Mng  to 
the  flesh,  with  fear  and  Ambling,  in  the  simplicity  of  your  hearts,  as  to  Jesus 
Ohrist  himself.  Nat  ierving  to  SU  eye,  as  it  were  pleadng  me»,  but,  as  the  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  Gbd  from  the  heart.  With  a  good  will  serv- 
ing, as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men.  Knowing  that  whatsoever  good  things 
any  man  shall  do,  the  same  shall  he  receive  from  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  hand 
or  free.  And  you,  masters,  do  the  same  thing  to  them,  forbearing  threateningSi 
knowing  that  the  Lord  both  of  them  and  you  is  in  heaven,  and  there  u  no  respect 
of  persons  with  Etm,"  (Eph.  vL  5-9.)    in  the  EpisUe  to  the  Colossiaos  he  in« 
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edeatee  ihe  same  dootrine  of  obe()ieiioe  anew,  basing  it  on  the  same  motiyes; 
for,  to  console  the  unfortunate  slayes^  he  tells  them :  '<  You  shall  reoeiye  of  the 
Lord  the  reward  of  inheritance :  serve  ye  the  Lord  Christ.  For  he  that  doth 
wrong  shall  reoeiye  for  that  which  he  hath  done  wronefiillyy  and  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons  with  God"  (Colos.  iii.  24,  25);  and  lower  down,  addressing 
himself  to  masters :  ^'  Masters,  do  to  your  seryants  that  which  is  just  and  equal, 
knowing  that  you  also  haye  a  Master  in  heayen."  (iv.  1.) 

The  diffusion  of  such  benefioent  doctrines  necessarily  tended  to  improve 
greatly  the  condition  of  slaves;  their  immediate  effect  was  to  soften  that  exoes- 
sive  rigor,  that  cruelty  which  would  be  incredible  if  it  were  not  incontrovertibly 
poved.  We  know  tiiat  the  master  had  the  right  oi  life  and  death,  and  that- 
he  abused  that  power  even  to  putting  a  slave  to  death  from  caprice,  as  Quintus 
Flaminius  did  in  the  midst  of  a  festival.  Another  caused  one  of  these  unfor- 
tunate beings  to  be  thrown  to  the  fishes,  because  he  broke  a  glass  oi  crystal. 
This  is  related  of  Yedius  Pollio ;  and  this  horrible  cruelty  was  not  conjSned  to 
the  circle  of  a  few  families  subject  to  a  master  devoid  of  compassion ;  no,  cruelty 
was  f(»rmed  into  a  ^rstem,  the  fatal  but  necessary  result  of  erroneous  notions  on 
this  point,  and  of  tne  forgetfulness  of  the  sentiments  of  humanity.  This  vio- 
lent system  could  only  be  supported  by  constantly  trampling  upon  the  slave ; 
and  were  was  no  cessation  of  tyranny  until  the  day  when  he,  with  superior 
power,  attacked  his  master  and  destroyed  him.  An  ancient  proverb  said,  '<  So 
many  slaves,  so  many  enemies.''  We  have  already  seen  the  ravages  committed 
by  men  thus  rendered  savage  by  revenge,  whenever  they  were  able  to  break 
their  chains ;  but  certainly,  when  it  was  desired  to  terrify  them,  their  masters 
did  not  yield  to  them  in  ferocity.  At  Sparta,  on  one  occasion  when  they  feared 
the  ill-will  of  the  Helotes,  they  assembled  them  all  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
and  put  them  to  death.  (^Thucyd,  b.  iy.)  At  Bome,  whenever  a  master  was 
assassinated,  all  his  slaves  were  condemned  to  death.  We  cannot  read  in  Taci- 
tus without  a  shudder  (Ann.  1.  xiv.  4iB)  the  horrible  scene  which  was  witnessed 
when  the  prefect  of  the  town,  Pedanius  Secundus,  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
his  slaves.  Not  less  than  four  hundred  were  to  die ;  all,  according  to  the  ui- 
dent  custom,  were  to  be  led  to  punishment.  This  cruel  and  pitiable  spectacle, 
in  which  so  many  of  the  innocent  were  to  suffer  death,  excited  the  compassion 
of  the  people,  who  raised  a  tumult  to  prevent  this  horrid  butchery.  The  Se- 
nate, in  doubt,  deliberated  on  the  afiOur^  when  an  orator  named  Cassdus  main- 
tained with  energy  that  it  was  necessary  to  complete  the  bloody  execution,  not 
<mly  in  obedienoe  to  the  ancient  custom,  but  also  because  without  it  it  would 
be  impossible  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  ill-will  of  the  slaves.  His  words 
are  all  dictated  by  injustice  and  tyranny;  he  sees  on  all  sides  dangers  and  con- 
spiracies; he  can  imagine  no  other  safeguards  than  force  and  terror.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  above  all  remarkable  in  his  speech,  as  showing  in  a  few  words 
tiie  ideas  and  manners  of  the  ancients  in  this  matter:  <<Our  ancestors,'^  says 
the  senatcHT,  <'  always  mistrusted  the  charaeter  of  slaves,  even  of  those  who, 
bom  on  their  possessions  and  in  their  houses,  might  be  supposed  to  have  con- 
ceived from  their  cradle  an  affection  for  their  masters ;  but  as  we  have  slaves 
of  foreign  nations,  differing  in  customs  and  religion,  this  rabble  can  only  be 
restraiuMl  by  terror."  Cruel^  prevailed,  the  boldness  of  the  people  was  re- 
pressed, the  way  was  filled  with  soldiers,  and  the  four  hundred  imfortunate  be- 
ings were  led  to  punishment. 

To  sofien  this  cruel  treatment,  to  banish  tJiese  frightful  atrocities,  ought  to 
have  been  the  first  effect  of  the  Christian  doctrines ;  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  Church  never  lost  sight  of  so  important  an  object.  She  devoted  all 
her  effort  to  improve  as  much  m  possible  the  condition  of  slaves ;  in  punish- 
ments she  caused  mildness  to  be  substituted  for  cruelty;  and  what  was  more 
important  than  all,  she  labored  to  put  reason  in  the  place  of  ci^rioe,  and  to 
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make  tke  impetaosity  of  masters  yield  to  the  calmness  of  judges ;  that  is  to 
say,  she  every  day  assimilated  the  condition  of  slayes  more  and  more  to  that  of 
freemen,  by  making  right  and  not  might  reign  oyer  them.  The  Church  never 
forgot  the  noble  lesson  which  the  Apostle  gave  when  writing  to  Philemon,  and 
interceding  in  favor  of  a  fugitive  slave  named  Onesimus ;  he  spoke  in  his  favor 
with  a  tenderness  which  this  unhappy  class  had  never  before  inspired  :'<  I  be- 
seech thee/'  he  says  to  him,  "  for  my  son  Onesimus.  Receive  him  as  my  own 
bowels ;  no  more  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  most  dear  brother.  If  he  hath  wronged 
thee  in  any  thing,  or  is  in  thy  debt,  put  that  to  my  account."  (Epis.  to  Phil.) 
The  Gounml  of  Elvira,  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen(ury,  subjects 
the  woman  who  shall  have  beaten  her  slave  so  as  to  ^^ause  her  death  in  three 
days  to  many  yews  of  penance ;  the  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  649,  orders 
tiiat  if  a  slave  guilty  of  a  fault  take  refuge  in  a  church,  he  is  to  be  restored  to 
his  master,  but  not  without  having  exacted  from  the  latter  a  promise,  confirmed 
by  oath,  that  he  will  not  do  him  any  harm ;  that  if  the  master,  in  violation  of 
bb  oath,  maltreat  the  slave,  he  shail  be  separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
fiiithful  and  the  sacraments.  This  canon  shows  us  two  things :  the  habitual 
<sruelty  of  masters,,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Church  to  soften  the  treatment  of  slaves. 
To  restrain  this  cruelty,  nothing  less  than  an  oath  was  required ;  and  the  Church, 
always  so  careful  in  ijfiese  things,  yet  considered  the  matter  important  enough  to 
justSy  and  require  the  invocation  of  the  sacred  name  of  Gbd. 

The  favor  and  protection  which  the  Church  granted  to  slaves  rapidly  extended. 
It  seems  that  in  some  places  the  custom  was  introduced  of  requiring  a  promise 
on  oath,  not  only  that  the  slave  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church  should  not 
be  ill-treated  in  his  person,  but  even  that  no  extraordinary  work  should  be  im- 
posed on  him,  and  that  he  should  wear  no  disttnetive  mark.  This  custom,  pro- 
duced no  doubt  by  zeal  for  humanity,  but  which  may  have  occasioned  some  in- 
conveniences by  ]*elaxing  too  much  the  ties  of  obedience,  and  allowing  excesses 
on  the  part  of  slaves,  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  a  regulation  of  the  Council  of 
Epaone  (now  Abbon,  according  to  some);  held  about  517.  This  Council  labors 
to  stop  the  evil  by  prescribing  a  prudent  moderation ;  but  without  withdrawing 
^e  protection  already  granted.  It  ordains,  in  the  89 th  canon,  '^  That  if  a  slave^ 
guilty  of  any  atrocious  ofience^  takes  refuge  in  a  church,  he  shall  be  saved  from 
oorporal  punishment ;  but  the  master  shall  not  be  compelled  to  swear  that  he 
will  not  impose  on  him  additional  labor,  or  that  he  will  not  cut  off  his  hair, 
in  order  to  make  known  his  fault."  Observe  that  this  restriction  is  introduced 
only  in  the  case  when  the  slave  shall  have  committed  a  heinous  offence,  and 
even  in  this  case  all  the  power  allowed  to  the  master  consists  in  imposing  on  the 
slave  extraordinary  labor,  or  distinguishing  him  by  cutting  his  hair. 

Perhaps  such  indulgence  may  be  considered  excessive ;  out  we  must  observe 
that  when  abuses  are  deeply  rooted,  they  cannot  be  eradicated  without  a  vigor- 
ous effort.  At  first  sight  it  often  appears  as  i^  the  limits  of  prudence  were 
passed;  but  this  apparent  excess  is  only  the  inevitable  oscillation  which  is  ob- 
served before  things  regain  their  right  position.  The  Church  had  therein  no 
wish  to  protect  crime,  or  give  unmerited  indulgence ;  her  object  was  to  check 
the  violence  and  caprice  of  masters ;  she  did  not  wish  to  allow  a  man  to  suffer 
torture  or  death  because  such  was  tibe  will  of  another.  The  establishment  of 
just  laws  and  legitimate  tribunals,  the  Church  has  never  opposed ;  but  she  has 
never  given  her  consent  to  acts  of  private  violence.  The  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  exercise  of  private  force,  which  includes  social  organization,  is  clearly  shown 
to  us  in  the  15th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Merida,  held  in  666.  I  have  already 
shown  that  slaves  formed  a  large  portion  of  property.  As  the  division  of  labcHr 
was  made  in  conformity  with  this  principle,  slaves  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
those  who  possessed  property,  especially  when  it  was  considerable.  Now  the 
Ghoich  found  this  to  be  the  case ;  and  as  she  could  not  change  the  organization 
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of  society  on  a  sudden,  she  was  obliged  to  yield  to  necessity,  and  admit  slavery. 
But  if  she  wished  to  introduce  improvements  in  the  lot  of  slaves  in  general,  it 
was  good  for  her  to  set  the  example  herself :  this  example  b  found  in  the  canon 
I  have  just  quoted.  There,  after  having  forbidden  the  bishops  and  priests  to 
maltreat  the  servants  of  the  Church  by  mutilatine  their  limbs,  the  Council 
ordains  that  if  a  slave  commit  an  offence,  he  shall  be  delivered  to  the  secular 
judges,  but  so  that  the  bishops  shall  moderate  the  punishment  inflicted  on  him. 
We  see  by  this  canon  that  the  right  of  mutilation  exercised  by  private  masters 
was  still  in  use ;  and  perhaps  it  was  still  more  strongly  established,  since  we  see 
that  the  Council  limits  itself  to  interdicting  that  kind  of  punishment  to  eccle- 
siastics, without  saying  any  thing  as  to  laymen.  No  doubt,*  one  of  the  motives 
for  this  prohibition  made  to  ecclesiastics,  was  to  prevent  their  shedding  htunan 
blood,  and  thus  rendering  themselves  incapable  of  exercising  their  lofty  minis- 
try, the  principal  act  of  which  is  the  august  sacrifice  in  which  they  offer  a  vic- 
tim of  peace  and  love ;  but  this  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  merit  of 
the  regulation,  or  at  all  diminish  its  influence  on  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  slaves.  It  was  the  substitution  of  public  vengeance  for  private ;  it 
was  again  to  proclaim  the  equality  of  slaves  and  freemen  with  respect  to  the 
effusion  of  their  blood ;  it  was  to  declare  that  the  hands  which  had  shed  the 
blood  of  a  slave,  had  contracted  the  same  stain  as  if  they  had  shed  that  of  a 
freeman.  Now,  it  was  necessary  to  inculcate  these  salutary  truths  on  men's 
minds  in  every  way,  for  they  ran  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  ideps  and  man- 
ners of  antiquity;  it  was  necessary  to  labor  assiduously  to  destroy  the  shameful 
and  cruel  exceptions  which  continued  to  deprive  the  majority  of  mankind  of  a 
participation  in  the  rights  of  humanity.  There  is,  in  the  canon  which  I  have 
just  quoted,  a  remarkable  circumstance,  which  shows  the  solicitude  of  the 
Church  to  restore  to  slaves  the  dignity  and  respect  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived. To  shave  the  hair  of  the  head  was  among  the  Goths  a  very  ignomi- 
nious punishment ;  which,  according  to  Lucas  de  Tuy,  was  to  them  more  cruel 
than  death  itself.  It  will  be  understood,  that  whatever  was  the  force  of  preju- 
dice on  this  point,  the  Church  might  have  allowed  the  shaving  of  the  hair  with- 
out incurring  the  stain  which  was  attached  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  Yet  she 
was  not  willmg  to  allow  it,  which  shows  us  how  attentive  she  was  to  destroy  the 
marks  of  humiliation  impressed  on  slaves.  After  having  enjoined  priests  and 
bishops  to  deliver  criminal  slaves  to  the  judges,  she  commands  them  "  not  to 
allow  them  to  be  shaved  ignominiously."  No  care  was  too  great  in  this  matter; 
to  destroy  one  after  another  the  odious  exceptions  which  affected  slaves,  it  was 
necessary  to  seize  upon  all  favorable  opportunities.  This  necessity  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  eleventh  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  675, 
expresses  itself.  This  Council,  in  its  6th  canon,  forbids  bishops  themselves  to 
judge  crimes  of  a  capital  nature,  as  it  also  forbids  them  to  order  the  mutilation 
of  members.  Behold  in  what  terms  it  was  considered  necessary  to  state  that 
this  rule  admitted  of  no  exception;  **not  oven,"  says  the  Council,  "with 
respect  to  the  slaves  of  the  Church."  The  evil  was  great,  it  could  not  be  cured 
without  assiduous  care.  Even  the  right  of  life  and  death,  the  most  cruel  of  all, 
could  not  be  extirpated  without  much  trouble ;  and  cruel  applications  of  it  were 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  since  the  Council  of  Epaone,  in  itd 
d4th  canon,  ordains  that  *'  the  master  who,  of  his  own  authority y  shall  take 
away  the  life  of  his  slave,  shall  be  cut  off  for  two  years  from  the  communion  of 
the  Church."  After  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  similar  attempts  were 
still  made,  and  the  Council  of  Worms,  held  in  868,  labored  to  repress  themi 
by  subjecting  to  two  years  of  penance  the  master  who,  of  his  own  authority, 
shall  have  put  his  slave  to  death. 

I2 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

MEANS  ^BfPLOYED  BT  THE  CHUBOH  TO  ENTEANOHIfiE  SLAVES. 

While  improying  the  condition  of  slaves  and  assimilating  it  as  much  at 
possible  to  that  of  freemeh;  it  was  necessary  not  to  forget  the  universal  eman- 
cipation ;  for  it  was  not  enough  to  ameliorate  slavery,  it  was  necessary  to  abolish 
it.  The  mere  force  of  Christian  notions,  and  the  spirit  of  charity  which  was 
spread  at  the  same  time  with  them  over  the  world,  made  so  violent  an  attack  on 
the  state  of  slavery,  that  they  were  sure  sooner  or  later  to  bring  about  its  com- 
plete abolition.  It  is  impossible  for  society  to  remain  for  a  long  time  under  an 
order  of  things  which  is  formally  opposed  to  the  ideas  with  which  it  is  imbued. 
According  to  Christian  maxims,  all  men  have  a  common  origin  and  the  same 
destiny;  all  are  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ;  all  are  obliged  to  love  each  other 
with  sdl  their  hearts,  to  assist  each  other  in  their  necessities,  to  avoid  offending 
each  other  even  in  words ;  all  are  equal  before  God,  for  they  will  all  be  judged 
without  exception  of  persons.  Christianity  extended  and  took  root  everywhere 
— took  possession  of  all  classes,  of  all  branches  of  society;  how,  then,  could 
the  state  of  slavery  last — ^a  state  of  degradation  which  makes  man  the  property 
of  another,  allows  him  to  be  sold  l^e  an  animal,  and  deprives  him  of  the 
sweetest  ties  of  family  and  of  all  participation  in  the  advantages  of  society  ? 
Two  things  so  opposite  could  not  exist  together ;  the  laws  were  in  fevor  of 
slavery,  it  is  true ;  it  may  even  be  said  that  Christianity  did  not  make  a  direct 
attack  on  those  laws.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  did  it  do  ?  It  strove  to 
make  itself  master  of  ideas  and  manners,  communicated  to  them  a  new  impulse, 
and  gave  them  a  different  direction.  In  such  a  case,  what  did  laws  avail? 
Their  rigor  was  relaxed,  their  observance  was  neglected,  their  equity  began  to 
be  doubted,  their  utility  was  disputed,  their  fatal  effects  were  remarked,  and 
they  gradually  fell  into  desuetude,  so  that  sometimes  it  was  not  necessary  to 
strie  a  blow  to  destroy  them.  They  were  thrown  aside  as  things  of  no  use ; 
or,  if  they  deserved  the  trouble  of  an  express  abolition,  it  was  only  for  the  sake 
of  ceremony;  it  was  a  body  interred  with  honor. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed,  after  what  I  have  just  said,  that  in  attributing  so 
much  importance  to  Christian  ideas  and  manners,  I  mean  that  the  triumph  of 
these  ideas  and  manners  was  abandoned  to  that  force  alone,  without  that  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Church  which  the  time  and  circumstances  required. 
Quite  the  contrary :  the  Church,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  called  to  her 
aid  all  the  means  the  most  conducive  to  the  desired  result.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  requisite,  to  secure  the  work  of  emancipation,  to  protect  from  all  assault 
the  liberty  of  the  freed — ^liberty  which  unhappily  was  often  attacked  and  put  in 
great  danger.  The  causes  of  this  melancholy  met  may  be  easily  found  in  the 
remains  of  ancient  ideas  and  manners,  in  the  cupidity  of  powerful  men,  the 
system  of  violence  made  general  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  in  the 
poverty,  neglect,  and  total  want  of  education  and  morality  in  which  slaves  must 
have  been  when  they  quitted  servitude.  It  must  be  supposed  that  a  great 
number  of  them  did  not  know  all  the  value  of  liberty;  that  they  did  not  always 
conduct  themselves,  in  their  new  state,  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
the  exigences  of  justice ;  and  that,  newly  entered  on  the  possession  of  the  riAts 
of  freemen,  they  did  not  know  how  to  fulfil  all  their  new  obligations.  But 
these  different  inconveniences,  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  things,  were  not 
♦o  hinder  the  consummation  of  an  enterprise  called  for  both  by  religion  and 
humanity,  and  it  was  proper  to  be  resigned  to  them  from  the  consideration  of 
the  numerous  motives  for  excusing  the  conduct  of  the  enfranchised ;  the  state 
which  these  men  had  just  quitted  had  checked  the  development  of  their  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties. 
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The  liberty  of  newly-emanoipated  slaves  was  protected  against  the  attacks  ot 
injustice,  and  clothed  with  an  inviolable  sanctity,  from  the  time  that  their 
enfranchisement  was  connected  with  things  which  then  exercised  the  most  pow- 
erful ascendency.  Now  the  Chorch,  and  all  that  belonged  to  her,  was  in  this 
influential  position ;  therefore  the  custom,  which  was  then  introduced,  of  per- 
forming the  manumission  in  the  churches,  was  undoubtedly  very  favorable  to 
the  progress  of  liberty.  This  custom,  by  taking  the  place  of  ancient  usages, 
caused  them  to  be  forgotten ;  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  tacit  declaration  of  the 
value  of  human  liberty  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  and  a  proclamation,  with  additional 
authority,  of  the  equality  of  men  before  Him ;  for  the  manumission  was  made 
in  the  same  place  where  it  was  so  often  read,  that  before  Him  there  waa  no  ex- 
ception of  persons;  where  all  earthly  distinctions  disappeared,  and  all  men  were 
commingled  and  united  by  the  sweet  ties  of  fraternity  and  love.  This  method 
of  manumission  more  clearly  invested  the  Church  with  the  right  of  defending 
the  liberty  of  the  enfranchised.  As  she  had  been  witness  to  me  act,  she  could 
testify  to  the  spontuieity  and  the  other  circumstances  which  assured  its  validity; 
she  could  even  insist  on  its  observance,  by  representing  that  the  promised  liberty 
could  not  be  violated  without  profaning  the  sacred  place,  without,  breaking  a 
pledge  which  had  been  given  in  the  presence  of  God  himself.  The  Church  did 
not  fbrget  to  turn  these  circumstances  to  the  advantage  of  the  freed.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  first  Council  of  Orange,  held  in  441,  ordains,  in  its  7th  canon,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  check,  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  whoever  desired  to  reduce 
to  any  kind  of  servitude  slaves  who  had  been  emancipated  within  the  enclosure 
of  the  church.  A  century  later  we  find  the  same  prohibition  repeated  in  the 
7th  canon  of  the  fifth  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  549. 

The  protection  given  by  the  Church  to  freed  slaves  was  so  manifest  and 
known  to  all,  that  the  custom  was  introduced  of  especially  recommending  them 
to  her.  This  recommendation  was  sometimes  made  by  will,  as  the  Council  of 
Orange,  which  I  have  just  quoted,  gives  us  to  understand;  for  it  orders  that 
the  emancipated  who  had  been  recommended  to  the  Church  by  will,  shall  be 
protected  from  all  kinds  of  servitude,  by  ecclesiastical  censures. 

But  this  recommendation  was  not  always  made  in  a  testamentary  form.  We 
read  in  the  sixth  canon  of  the  sixth  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  589,  that  when 
any  enfranchised  persons  had  been  recommended  to  the  Church,  neither  they 
nor  their  children  could  be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Church :  here  they 
speak  in  general,  without  limitation  to  cases  in  which  there  had  been  a  wiU. 
The  same  regulation  may  be  seen  in  another  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  633, 
which  simply  says,  that  the  Church  will  receive  under  her  protection  only 
the  enfranchised  of  individuals  who  shall  have  taken  care  to  recommend  them 
to  her. 

In  the  absence  of  all  particular  recommendation,  and  even  when  the  manu- 
mission had  not  been  made  in  the  Church,  she  did  not  cease  to  interest  herself 
in  defending  the  fireed,  when  their  liberty  was  endangered.  He  who  has  any 
regard  for  ue  dignity  of  man,  and  any  feeling  of  humanity  in  his  heart,  will 
certainly  not  find  it  amiss  that  the  Church  interfered  in  affairs  of  this  kind ; 
indeed,  she  acted  as  every  generous  man  should  do,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  protecting  the  weak.  We  shall  not  be  displeased,  therefore,  to  find  in  the 
twenty-ninth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Agde  in  Languedoc,  held  in  506,  a  regu- 
lation commanding  the  Church,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  undertake  the  defenoo 
of  those  to  whom  their  masters  had  given  liberty  in  a  lawful  way. 

The  seal  of  the  Church  in  all  times  and  places  for  the  redemption  of  captives 
has  no  less  contributed  to  the  great  work  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  We  know 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  slaves  owed  their  servitude  to  the  reverses  of 
war.  The  mild  cluster  which  we  see  in  modem  wars  would  have  appeared 
&balou8  to  the  ancients.    Woe  to  the  vanquished  I  might  then  be  said  widi 
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perfect  trutli ;  there  was  nothing  but  slavery  or  death.  The  evil  was  rendered 
still  greater  by  a  fatal  prejudice,  which  was  felt  with  respect  to  the  redemption 
of  captives — a  prejudice  which  was,  nevertheless,  founded  on  a  trait  of  remark- 
able heroism.  No  doubt  the  heroic  firmness  of  Regulus  is  worthy  of  all  admi- 
ration. The  hair  stai^ds  upon  our  head  when  we  read  the  powerM  description 
of  Horace ;  the  book  falls  from  our  hands  at  this  terrible  passage : 

'*  Fertur  padicas  co^jngis  oscnlom 
PaiTOsque  natos,  ut  capitis  minor, 
Ab  06  remoTisse,  et  vinlem 
Torrus  humi  potuisse  Tultom." — Lib.  iii.  od.  5, 

Nevertheless,  if  we  lav  aside  the  deep  impression  which  such  heroism  produces 
on  us,  and  the  enthusiasm  at  all  that  shows  a  great  soul,  we  must  confess  that 
this  virtue  bordered  on  ferocity ;  and  that,'  in  the  terrible  discourse  of  Regulus, 
that  is  a  cruel  policy,  against  which  the  sentiments  of  humanity  would  strongly 
recoil,  if  the  mind  were  not,  as  it  were,  prostrated  at  the  nght  of  the  sublime 
disinterestedness  of  the  speaker.  Christianity  could  not  consent  to  sifch  doc- 
trines ;  it  could  not  allow  the  maxim  to  be  maintained  that,  in  order  to  render 
men  brave  in  battle,  it  was  necessary  to  deprive  them  of  hope.  The  wonderful 
traits  of  valor,  the  magnificent  scenes  of  force  and  constancy,  which  shine  in 
every  page  of  the  history  of  modem  nations,  eloquently  show  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  not  deceived ;  gentleness  of  manners  may  be  united  with  heroism. 
The  ancients  were  always  in  excess,  either  in  cowardice  or  ferocity ;  between 
these  two  extremes  there  is  a  middle  way,  and  that  has  been  taught  to  mankind 
by  the  Christian  religion.  Christianity,  in  accordance  with  its  principles  of 
mitemity  and  love,  regarded  the  redemption  of  captives  aa  one  of  the  worthiest 
objects  of  its  charitable  zeal.  Whether  we  consider  the  noble  traits  of  parti- 
cular actions,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  history,  or  observe  the  ^irit 
which  guided  the  conduct  of  the  Church,  we  shall  find  therein  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  claims  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 

A  celebrated  writer  of  our  times,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  haa  described  to  us 
a  Christian  priest  who,  in  the  forests  of  France,  voluntarily  made  himself  a 
slave,  who  devoted  himself  to  slavery  for  the  ransom  of  a  Christian  soldier,  and 
thus  restored  a  husband  to  his  desolate  wife,  and  a  father  to  three  unfortunate 
orphan  children.  The  sublime  spectacle,  which  Zachary  offers  us,  when  endur- 
ing slavery  with  calm  serenity  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  the  unhappy 
being  for  whom  he  has  sacrificed  his  liberty,  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of  the  poet 
More  than  once,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  such  examples  were  seen ;  and 
he  who  has  wept  over  the  sublime  disinterestedness  and  unspeakable  charity  of 
Zachary,  may  be  sure  that  his  tears  are  only  a  tribute  to  the  truth.  "  We 
have  known,"  says  St.  Clement  the  Pope,  "  many  of  ours  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  captivity,  in  order  to  ransom  their  brethren."  (First  Letter  to  the 
Corinth,  c.  55.)  The  redemption  of  captives  was  so  carefully  provided  for  by 
the  Church  that  it  was  regulated  by  the  ancient  canons,  and  to  fulfil  it,  she 
sold,  if  necessary,  her  ornaments,  and  even  the  sacred  vessels.  When  unhj^py 
captives  were  in  question,  her  charity  and  zeal  knew  no  bounds,  and  she  went 
so  far  as  to  ordain  that,  however  bad  might  be  the  state  of  her  affairs,  their 
ransom  should  be  provided  for  in  the  first  instance.  (Cam,  12,  5,  2.)  In  the 
midst  of  revolutions  produced  by  the  irruption  of  barbarians,  we  see  that  the 
Church,  always  constant  in  her  designs,  forgot  not  the  noble  enterprise  in  which 
she  was  engaged.  The  beneficent  regulations  of  the  ancient  canons  fell  not  into 
forcetfulness  or  desuetude,  and  the  generous  words  of  the  holy  Bishop  of  Milan, 
in  favor  of  slaves,  found  an  echo  which  ceased  not  to  be  heard  amid  the  chaos 
of  those  unhappy  times.  We  see  by  the  fifth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Mftcon, 
held  in  585,  that  priests  undertook  the  ransom  of  captives  bv  devoting  to  it  the 
Church  property.   The  Council  of  Rheims,  held  in  625,  inflicts  the  punishment 
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of  suspension  from  his  functions  on  the  bishop  who  shall  have  destroyed  the 
sacred  yessels;  but  with  generous  foresight,  it  adds,  ^^for  any  other  motive 
than  the  redemption  of  eaptives ;"  and  long  afterwards,  in  the  twelfth  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Vemeuil,  held  in  844,  we  find  that  the  property  of  the  Church 
was  used  for  that  merciful  purpose.  When  the  captive  was  restored  to  liberty, 
the  Church  did  not  deprive  him  of  her  protection ;  she  was  careful  to  continue 
it,  by  giving  him  letters  of  recommendation,  for  the  double  purpose  of  protect- 
ing him  from  new  trouble  during  his  journey,  and  of  furnishing  him  with  the 
means  of  repairing  his  losses  during  hid  captivity.  We  find  a  proof  of  this  new 
kind  of  protection  in  the  second  canon  of  the  Council  of  Lyons,  held  in  683, 
which  oixiains  that  bishops  shall  state  in  the  letters  of  recommendation  which 
they  give  to  captives,  the  date  and  price  of  their  ransom.  The  zeal  for  this 
work  was  displayed  in  the  Church  with  so  much  ardor,  that  it  went  so  far  as  to 
commit  acts  of  imprudence  which  the  ecclesiastical  authority  was  compelled  to 
check.  These  excesses,  and  this  mistaken  zeal,  prove  how  great  was  the  spirit 
of  charity.  We  know  by  a  Council,  called  that  of  St.  Patrick,  held  in  Ireland 
in  the  year  451  or  456,  that  some  of  the  clergy  ventured  to  procure  the  free- 
dom of  captives  by  inducing  them  to  run  away.  The  Council,  by  its  thirty- 
second  canon,  very  prudently  checks  this  excess,  by  ordaining  that  the  ecclesiastic 
who  desires  to  ransom  captives  must  do  so  with  his  own  money ;  for  to  steal 
them,  by  inducing  them  to  run  away,  was  to  expose  the  clergy  to  be  considered 
as  robbers,  which  was  a  dishonor  to  the  Church.  A  remarkable  document, 
which,  while  showing  us  the  spirit  of  order  and  equity  which  guides  the  Church, 
at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  judge  how  deeply  was  engraved  on  men's  minds 
the  maxim,  that  it  is  holy^  meritoruMSy  and  generous  to  give  liberty  to  captives; 
for  we  see  that  some  persons  had  persuaded  themselves  that  the  excellence  of 
the  work  justified  seizing  them  forciblv.  The  disinterestedness  of  the  Church 
on  this  point  is  not  less  laudable.  When  she  had  employed  her  funds  in  the 
ransom  of  a  captive,  she  did  not  desire  from  him  any  recompense,  even  when 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  discharge  the  debt.  We  have  a  certain  proof  of  this 
in  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory,  where  we  see  that  that  Pope  reassures  some  per- 
sons who  had  been  freed  with  the  money  of  the  Church,  and  who  feared  that 
afler  a  time  they  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  sum  expended  for  their 
advantage.  The  Pope  orders  that  no  one,  at  any  time,  shall  venture  to  disturb 
either  them  or  their  heirs,  seeing  that  the  sacred  canons  allow  the  employment 
of  the  goods  of  the  Church  for  the  ransom  of  captives.  (L.  7,  ep.  14.) 

The  zeal  of  the  Church  for  so  holy  a  work  must  have  contributed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way  to  diminish  the  number  of  slaves }  the  influence  of  it  was  so  much 
the  more  salutary,  as  it  was  developed  precisely  at  the  time  when  it  was  most 
needed,  that  is,  in  those  ages  when  the  dissolution  of  the  Eoman  empire,  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians,  the  fluctuations  of  so  many  peoples,  and  the  ferocity 
of  the  invading  nations,  rendered  wars  so  frequent,  revolutions  so  constant,  and 
the  empire  of  force  so  habitual  and  prevailing.  Without  the  beneficent  and 
liberating  intervention  of  Christianity,  the  immense  number  of  slaves  be- 
queathed by  the  old  society  to  the  new,  far  from  diminishing,  would  have  been 
augmented  more  and  more ;  for  wherever  the  law  of  brute  force  prevails,  if  it 
be  not  checked  and  softened  by  a  powerful  element,  the  human  race  becomes 
rapidly  debased,  the  necessary  result  of  which  is  the  increase  of  slavery.  This 
lamentable  state  of  agitation  and  violence  was  in  itself  very  likely  to  render 
the  efforts  which  the  Church  made  te  abolish  slavery  useless ;  and  it  was  not 
without  infinite  trouble  that  she  prevented  what  she  succeeded  in  preserving  on 
one  side,  from  being  destroyed  on  the  other.  The  absence  of  a  central  power, 
the  complication  of  social  relations,  almost  always  badly  determined,  often 
affected  by  violence,  and  always  deprived  of  the  guarantee  of  stability  and  coo- 
sistoncy,  was  the  reason  why  Uiere  was  no  security  either  for  things  or  persons^ 
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and  that  while  propertiea  were  nnoeaaingly  invaded^  persons  were  deprived  of 
their  liberty.  So  that  it  was  at  that  time  neoessaiy  to  fight  against  the  violeooe 
of  individualsy  as  had  been  formerly  done  against  manners  and  legislation. 
We  see  that  the  third  oancm  of  the  Oouneil  of  Lyons,  held  about  566,  excom- 
municates those  who  unjustly  retain  free  persons  in  slavery ;  in  the  seventeenth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Rheims,  held  in  625,  it  is  forbidden,  under  the  same 
penaltgr,  to  pursue  firee  persons  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  slavery :  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  canon  of  the  Council  of  Ijondon,  held  in  1102,  the  barbarous  custom 
of  dealing  in  men,  like  animals,  is  proscribed :  and  in  the  seventh  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Coblentz,  held  in  922,  he  who  takes  away  a  Christian  to  sell  him  is 
declared  guilty  of  homicide;  a  remarkable  declaration,  when  we  see  liberty 
valued  at  as  high  a  price  as  life  itself.  Another  means  of  which  tJbe  Churcn 
availed  herself  to  abolish  slavery  was,  to  preserve  for  the  unfortunate  who  had 
been  reduced  to  that  state  by  misery,  a  sure  means  of  quitting  it. 

We  have  already  remarked  above  that  indigence  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
davery,  and  we  have  seen  that  this  was  frequently  the  cause  among  the  Gauls, 
as  is  evidenced  by  a  passage  of  CsBsar.  We  also  know  that  by  virtue  of  an 
ancient  law,  he  who  had  fallen  into  slavery  could  not  recover  his  liberty  without 
the  consent  of  his  master;  as  the  slave  was  really  property,  no  one  could  dis- 
pose of  him  without  the  consent  of  his  master,  and  least  of  all  himself.  This 
law  was  in  accordance  with  Pagan  doctrines,  but  Christianity  regarded  the  thing 
differenUy ;  and  if  the  slave  was  still  in  her  eyes  a  property,  he  did  not  cease 
to  be  a  man.  Thus  on  this  point  the  Church  refused  to  follow  the  strict  rules 
of  other  properties ;  and  when  ther^  was  the  least  doubt,  at  the  first  favorable 
opportunity  she  took  the  side  of  the  slave.  These  observations  make  us  under- 
stand all  the  value  of  the  new  law  introduced  by  the  Church,  which  ordained 
that  persons  who  had  been  sold  by  necessity  should  be  able  to  return  to  their 
former  condition  by  restoring  the  price  which  they  had  received.  This  law, 
which  is  expressly  laid  down  in  a  fVench  Council,  held  about  616  at  Boneuil, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  conquests  of 
liberty ;  it  ^pported  in  the  heart  of  the  slave  a  hope  which  urged  him  to  seek 
and  put  into  operation  the  means  of  obtaining  his  ransom,  and  it  placed  his 
liberty  within  the  power  of  any  one  who,  touched  with  his  unhappy  lot,  was 
willing  to  pay  or  lend  the  necessary  sum.  Let  us  remember  what  we  have  said 
of  the  ardent  zeal  which  was  awakened  in  so  many  hearts  for  works  of  this 
kind ;  let  us  call  to  mind  that  the  property  of  the  Church  was  always  considered 
as  well  employed  when  it  was  used  for  the  succor  of  the  unfortunate,  and  we 
shall  understand  the  incalculable  influence  of  the  regulation  which  we  have  just 
mentioned.  We  shall  see  that  it  was  to  close  one  of  the  most  abundant  sources 
of  slavery,  and  prepare  a  wide  path  to  universal  emancipation. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

CONTINUATION  OP  THB  SAME  SUBJECT. 

The  conduct  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  the  Jews  also  contributed  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  This  singular  people,  who  bear  on  their  forehead  the  mark 
of  proscription,  and  are  found  dispersed  among  all  nations,  like  fragments  of 
insoluble  matter  floating  in  a  liquid,  seek  to  console  themselves  in  their  misfor- 
tune by  accumulating  treasures,  and  i^pear  to  wish  to  avenge  themselves  for 
the  contemptuous  neglect  in  which  they  are  left  by  other  nations,  by  gaining 
possession  of  their  wealth  by  means  of  insatiable  usury.  In  times  when  revo- 
lutions and  so  many  calamities  must  necessarily  have  produced  distress,  the 
odious  vice  of  unfeeling  avarice  must  have  had  a  ffttal  influence.    The  harsh- 
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:iess  and  cruelty  of  ancient  laws  and  manners  concerning  debtors  were  not 
effaced,  libeity  was  fax  from  bein^  estimated  at  its  jnst  value,  and  examples  of 
persons  who  sold  it  to  relieye  their  necessities  were  not  wanting;  it  was  there- 
fore important  to  prevent  the  power  of  the  wealthy  Jews  fi^m  reaching  an 
exorbitant  extent,  to  the  detriment  of  the  liberty  of  Christians.  The  unhappy 
notoriety  which,  after  so  many  centuries,  attaches  to  the  Jews  in  this  matter, 
proves  that  this  danger  was  not  imaginary;  and  &cts  of  which  we  are  now 
witnesses  are  a  confirmation  of  what  we  advance.  The  celebrated  Herder,  in  his 
AdraOm,  ventures  to  prognosticate  that  the  children  of  Israel,  from  their  sys- 
tematic and  calculating  conduct,  will  in  time  make  slaves  of  all  Christians.  If 
this  extraordinary  and  extravagant  apprehension  could  enter  the  head  of  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  in  circumstances  wluch  are  certainly  infinitely  less  favorable  to 
the  Jews,  what  was  to  be  feared  from  this  people  in  the  unhappy  times  of  which 
we  speak  ?  From  these  considerations,  every  impartial  observer,  every  man  who 
is  not  under  the  influence  of  the  wretched  desire  of  taking  the  part  of  every 
kind  of  sect,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  accusing  the  Catholic  Church, 
even  at  the  risk  of  speaking  against  the  interests  of  humanity;  every  observer 
who  is  not  one  of  those  who  are  less  alarmed  by  an  irruption  of  Ca&es  than 
by  any  regulation  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  power  appears  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  extend  the  circle  of  its  prerogative ;  every  man,  I  say,  who  is  neither 
thus  bitter,  little,  nor  pitiful,  will  see,  not  only  wimout  being  scandalized,  but 
even  with  pleasure,  that  the  Church,  with  prudent  vigilance,  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Jews,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  fisivonng  their  Christian  slaves, 
until  they  were  no  longer  allowed  to  have  any. 

The  third  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  538,  by  its  13th  canon,  forbids  Jews  to 
compel  Christian  slaves  to  do  things  contra^  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  regulation,  which  guarantied  the  libertj^  of  the  slave  in  the  sanctuary  of 
conscience,  rendered  him  respectable  even  m  the  eyes  of  his  master :  it  was 
besides  a  solemn  proclamation  of  the  dignity  of  man,  it  was  a  declaration  that 
slavery  could  not  extend  its  dominion  over  tibfe  sacred  region  of  the  mind.  Yet 
this  was  not  enough ;  it  was  proper  also  that  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  should 
be  &cilitated  to  the  slaves  of  Jews.  Three  years  only  pass  away ;  a  fourth 
CounciJ  is  held  at  Orleans ;  let  us  observe  the  progress  which  the  question  had 
made  in  so  short  a  time.  This  Council,  by  its  30th  canon,  allows  the  Christian 
slaves  who  shall  take  refuge  in  the  church  to  be  ransomed,  on  paying  to  their 
Jewi^  master  the  proper  price.  If  we  pay  attention,  we  shall  see  that  such  a 
regulation  must  have  produced  abundant  results  in  favor  of  liberty,  as  it  gave 
Christian  slaves  the  opportunity  of  flying  to  the  churches,  and  there  imploring, 
with  more  effect,  the  charity  of  their  brethren,  to  gain  tiie  price  of  their  ran- 
som. The  same  Council,  in  its  31st  canon,  ordains  that  the  Jew  who  shall  per- 
vert a  Christian  shive  shall  be  condemned  to  lose  all  his  slaves;  a  new  sanction 
dven  to  the  security  of  the  slave's  ccmscience — a  new  way  opened  to  liberty. 
The  Church  constantly  advanced  with  that  unity  of  plan — ^that  admirable  con- 
sistency— ^which  even  her  enemies  have  acknowledged  in  her.  In  the  short 
interval  between  the  period  alluded  to  and  the  latter  part  of  the  same  cen- 
tury, her  progress  was  more  perceptible.  We  observe,  in  the  canonical  regula- 
tions of  the  ktter  period,  a  wider  scope,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  greater  bold- 
ness. In  the  Council  of  M&con,  held  in  581  (ht  582,  canon  16,  Jews  are  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  have  Christian  slaves ;  and  it  is  allowed  to  ransom  those 
who  are  in  their  possession  for  twelve  sous.  We  find  the  same  prohibition  in 
the  14th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  589 ;  so  that  at  this  time  the 
Church  shows  what  her  desire  is ;  she  is  unwilling  that  a  Christian  should  be  in 
any  way  the  slave  of  a  Jew.  Constant  in  her  design,  she  checked  the  evil  by 
all  the  means  in  her  power;  if  it  was  necessary,  limiting  the  right  of  sell- 
ing slaves,  when  there  was  danger  (rf  their  fisdling  into  Sie  hands  of  Jewi. 
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Thus  we  see  that,  by  the  9th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chdlons^  held  in  650,  it 
IB  forbidden  to  sell  slaves  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Clovis,  lest  they  should  fall 
into  the  power  of  Jews.  Yet  the  intention  of  the  Church  on  this  point  was  not 
understood  by  all,  and  her  views  were  not  seconded  as  they  ought  to  have  been; 
but  she  did  not  oease  to  repeat  and  inculcate  them.  Jn  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  there  were  found  clergy  and  laity  who  sold  their  Christian  slaves  to 
Jews.  The  Church  lab(»red  to  check  this  abuse.  The  tenth  Council  of  Toledo, 
held  in  657,  by  its  7th  canon,  forbids  Christians,  and  especially  clerics,  to  sell 
their  slaves  to  Jews;  the  Council  adds  these  noble  words :  '*  They  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  these  slaves  have  been  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
wherefore  they  ought  rather  to  buy  than  sell  them." 

This  ineffable  goodness  of  a  God  made  man,  who  had  shed  His  blood  for  the 
redemption  of  aU  men,  was  the  powerful  motive  which  urged  the  Church  to 
interest  herself  with  so  much  zeal  in  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves ;  and,  in- 
deed, was  it  not  enough  to  inspire  horror  for  so  degrading  an  inequality,  to 
think  that  these. same  men,  reduced  to  the  level  of  brutes,  had  been,  as  well  as 
their  masters,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  monarchs  upon  earth,  the  objects 
of  the  merc^ul  intentions  of  the  Most  High  f  '^  Since  our  Bedeemer,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,"  said  Pope  S.  Gregory,  "  has  deigned,  in  His  goodness, 
to  assume  the  flesh  of  man,  in  order  to  restore  to  us  our  pristine  liberty,  by 
breaking,  through  the  means  of  His  Divine  grace,  the  bonds  of  servitude,  whidi 
held  us  captives,  it  is  a  salutary  deed  to  restore  to  men,  by  enfranchisement, 
their  native  liberty;  for,  in  the  beginning,  nature  made  them  all  free,  and  they 
h^ve  only  been  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  servitude  by  the  law  of  nations." 
(L.  5,  lett.  72.) 

During  all  times  the  Church  has  considered  it  very  necessary  to  limit,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  alienation  of  her  property;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
general  rule  of  her  conduct  in  this  point  was  to  trust  very  little  to  the  discretion 
of  any  one  of  her  ministers  individually;  she  thus  endeavored  to  prevent  dila- 
pidations, which  otherwise  would  lave  been  frequent.  As  her  possessions  were 
dispersed  on  all  sides,  and  intrusted  to  ministers  chosen  from  idl  classes  of  the 
people,  and  exposed  to  the  various  influences  which  the  relations  of  blood,  friend- 
ship, and  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  the  effects  of  difference  of  character, 
knowledge,  prudence,  and  even  of  times  and  places,  always  exercise,  the  Church 
showed  herself  very  watchful  in  giving  her  sanction  to  the  power  of  alienation; 
and,  when  requisite,  she  knew  how  to  act  with  salutary  rigor  against  those  mi- 
nisters who,  neglecting  their  duty,  wasted  the  funds  confided  to  them.  We 
have  seen  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  she  was  not  stopped  by  any  consideration 
when  the  ransom  of  captives  was  in  question ;  it  may  be  also  shown  that,  with 
respect  to  property  in  slaves,  she  saw  things  in  a  different  light,  and  changed 
her  rigor  into  indulgence.  When  slaves  had  faithfully  served  the  Church,  the 
Bishops  could  grant  them  their  liberty,  and  add  a  gift  to  assist  them  in  main- 
taining themselves.  This  judgment  as  to  the  merit  of  slaves  appears  to  have 
been  confided  to  the  discretion  of  the  Bishops ;  and  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
regulation  opened  a  wide  door  to  their  charity;  at  the  same  time,  it  stimulated 
the  slaves  to  behave  themselves,  so  as  to  deserve  so  precious  a  recompense.  As 
it  might  happen  that  the  succeeding  Bishop  might  raise  doubts  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  motives  which  induced  his  predecessor  to  give  liberty  to  a  slave, 
and  attempt  afterwards  to  call  it  in  question,  it  was  ordained  that  they  should 
respect  the  appointments  of  their  predecessors  on  this  point,  and  leave  to  the 
enfranchised  not  only  their  liberty,  but  also  the  gratuity  which  had  been  given 
to  them  in  lands,  vineyards,  or  houses :  this  is  prescribed  in  the  7th  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Agde  in  Languedoc,  held  in  the  year  506.  Let  it  not  be  ob- 
jected that  manumission  is  forbidden  by  the  canons  of  this  Council  in  other 
plaoes;  they  speak  only  in  general  terms,  and  allude  not  to  cases  where  slaves 
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Iiad  meriied  well.  Alienations  or  mortg&ges  made  by  a  Bishop  who  lefib  no  pro- 
perty were  to  be  revoked.  This  regulation  itself  shows  that  it  alludes  to  cases 
in  whieh  the  Bishops  had  acted  against  the  canons.  Yet  if  he  had  given  liberty 
to  any  slaves,  the  rigor  of  the  kw  was  mitigated  in  their  favor,  and  it  was 
oidained  that  the  enfranchised  should  continue  to  enjoy  their  liberty.  This  is 
ordained  by  the  9th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  541.  This  canon 
only  imposes  on  the  enfranchised  the  obligation  of  lending  their  services  to  the 
Church ;  services  which  were  evidently  only  those  of  the  enfranchised.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  recompensed  them  with  the  protection  which  she  always  granted 
to  men  in  this  condition. 

As  anbther  proof  of  the  indulffence  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  slaves, 
may  be  cited  the  10  th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Celchite,  in  England,  held  in 
816,  the  result  of  which  must  have  been  to  enfranchise,  in  a  few  years,  all  the 
English  slaves  of  the  Churches  existing  in  the  countries  where  the  Council  was 
observed.  Indeed,  this  canon  ordained  that,  at  the  death  of  a  Bishop,  all  his 
English  slaves  should  be  set  at  liberty;  it  added,  that  each  of  the  other  Bishops 
and  Abbots  might  enfranchise  three  slaves  on  the  occasion,  by  giving  each  of 
them  three  sous.  Such  regulations  smoothed  the  way  more  and  more,  and  pre- 
pared circumstances  and  men's  minds,  so  that,  some  time  later,  was  witnessed 
that  noble  scene,  where,  at  the  Council  of  Armagh,  in  1172,  liberty  was  given 
to  all  the  English  who  were  slaves  in  Ireland. 

The  advantageous  conditions  enjoyed  by  the  slaves  of  the  Church  were  so 
much  the  more  valuaWe,  because  a  regulation  newly  introduced  prevented  their 
losing  them.  If  they  could  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  masters,  in  this 
case  they  would  have  lost  the  benefits  which  they  derived  from  living  under  the 
rule  of  so  kind  a  mistress.  But  happily,  it  was  forbidden  to  exchange  them  for 
others ;  and  if  they  left  the  power  of  the  Church,  it  was  for  freedom.  We  have 
a  positive  proof  of  this  regulation  in  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  (1.  3,  t.  19, 
chaps.  3  and  4).  It  should  be  observed  that  in  this  document  the  slaves  of  the 
Church  are  regarded  as  consecrated  to  God ;  thereon  is  founded  the  regulation 
which  prevents  their  passing  into  other  hands  and  leaving  the  Church,  except  as 
freemen.  We  also  see  there  that  the  faithful,  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  had 
the  custom  of  offering  their  slaves  to  God  and  the  Samts.  By  placing  them 
thus  in  the  power  of  the  Church,  they  put  them  out  of  common  dealing  and 
prevented  their  again  falling  into  pro&ne  servitude.  It  is  useless  to  enlarge  on 
the  salutary  effect  which  must  have  been  produced  by  these  ideas  and  manners, 
in  which  we  see  religion  so  intimately  allied  with  the  cause  of  humanity;  it  is 
enough  to  observe,  that  the  spirit  of  that  age  was  highly  religious,  and  that 
which  was  attached  to  the  cause  of  religion  was  sure  to  ride  in  safety. 

Keligious  ideas,  by  constantly  developing  their  strength  and  directing  their 
action  to  all  branches,  were  intended  in  a  special  manner  to  relieve  men  by  all 
possible  means  from  the  yoke  of  slavery.  On  this  subject  we  may  be  allowed 
to  remark  a  canonical  regulation  of  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  In  a  Coun- 
cil at  Rome,  held  in  595,  and  presided  over  by  that  Pope,  a  new  means  of 
escaping  from  their  degraded  state  was  offered  to  slaves,  by  deciding  that  liberty 
should  be  given  to  all  those  who  desired  to  embrace  the  monastic  life.  The 
words  of  the  holy  Pope  are  worthy  of  attention ;  they  show  the  ascendencv  of 
religious  motives,  and  how  much  these  motives  preponderated  over  considera- 
tions and  interests  of  a  worldly  nature.  This  important  document  is  found 
in  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory;  it  may  be  read  in  i^e  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

To  ima^ne  that  such  regulations  would  remain  barren,  is  to  mistake  the  spirit 
of  those  times :  on  the  contrary,  they  produced  the  most  important  efiects.  Wo 
may  form  an  idea  of  them  by  reading  in  the  decree  of  Gratian  (Diatin.  54,  c.  12), 
that  they  led  to  scandal;  sUves  fled  from  the  houses  of  their  masters  and  to<^ 
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refuge  in  monasteries,  under  pretext  of  relinon.  It  was  neoessaiy  to  cheok  this 
abuse,  against  which  comphimts  arose  on  all  sides.  Without  waiting  to  consi- 
der what  these  abuses  themselves  indicate,  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  l^at  these 
regulations  of  the  Chnrdi  must  have  had  valuable  results  ?  They  not  only 
gamed  liberty  for  a  great  many  slaves,  but  abo  raised  them  veiy  much  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  for  they  placed  them  in  a  state  which  every  day  gained  im- 
portance and  acquired  an  immense  prestige  and  a  powerful  influence.  We  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  profound  change  which  took  place  every  day  in  the  organi- 
ssation  of  sbciety,  thanks  to  these  various  means,  by  fixing  our  attention  for  a 
moment  on  what  resulted  with  respect  to  the  ordination  of  slaves.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  on  this  point  was  in  accordance  with  her  doctrines.  The 
slave  was  a  man  like  ot^er  men,  and  he  could  be  ordained  as  well  as  the  greatest 
noble.  Yet  while  he  was  subject  to  the  power  of  his  master,  he  was  devoid  of 
the  independence  necessary  for  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  mimstry;  therefore  it 
was  required  that  he  should  not  be  oi^ained  until  he  had  been  previously  set  at 
liberty.  Nothing  could  be  more  just,  reasonable,  and  prudent,  than  the  limit 
thus  placed  on  a  discipline  otherwise  so  noble  and  generous — ^a  discipline  which 
was  in  itself  an  eloquent  protest  in  favor  of  the  dignity  of  man.  The  Church 
solemnly  declared  that  the  misfortune  of  being  a  slave  did  not  reduce  him  below 
the  level  of  other  men,  for  she  did  not  think  it  unworthy  of  her  to  choose  her 
ministers  from  among  those  who  had  been  in  servitude.  By  placing  in  so  ho- 
norable a  sphere  those  who  had  been  slaves,  she  labored  w^th  lofty  generosity 
to  disperse  the  prejudices  which  existed  against  those  who  were  placed  in  that 
unhappy  condition,  and  cnreated  strong  and  effective  ties  between  them  and  the 
most  venerated  class  of  freemen.  The  abuse  which  then  crept  in  of  conferring 
orders  on  slaves,  without  the  consent  of  their  masters,  is  above  all  worthy  of  our 
attention ;  an  abuse,  it  is  true,  altogether  contrary  to  the  sacred  canons,  and 
which  was  checked  by  the  Church  with  praiseworthy  zeal,  but  which  is  not  the 
less  useful  in  enabling  the  observer  duly  to  appreciate  the  profound  effect  of 
religious  ideas  and  institutions.  Without  attempting  in  anyway  to  excuse  what 
was  blamable  therein,  we  may  very  well  make  use  of  the  abuse  itself,  by  con- 
siderinff  ^t  it  frequently  happens  that  abuses  are  only  exaggerations  of  a  good 

grinciple.  Beligious  ideas  accord  but  ill  with  slavery,  although  supported  by 
kws ;  thence  the  incessant  struggle,  repeated  under  different  aspects,  but  always 
directed  towards  the  same  end,  viz.  universal  emancipation.  It  appears  to  us 
that  we  may  now  the  more  confidently  avail  ourselves  of  thi»  kind  of  argument, 
as  we  have  seen  the  most  dreadful  attempts  at  revolution  treated  with  indul- 
gence, on  account  of  the  principles  with  which  the  revolutionists  were  imbued 
and  the  objects  which  they  had  in  vi^w ;  objects  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
were  nothing  less  than  an  entire  change  in  tiie  organization  of  society.  The 
abuse  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  attested  by  the  curious  documents  which  are 
found  collected  in  the  decree  of  Gratian  (-Dw<.  54,  c  9, 10, 11, 12).  When  we 
examine  these  documents  with  attention,  ^e  find,  1st,  that  the  number  of  slaves 
thus  freed  was  very  considerable,  since  the  complaints  on  this  subject  were 
almost  universal :  2d,  that  the  Bishops  were  ffenerally  in  fiivor  of  the  slaves ; 
that  they  carried  their  protection  very  far;  mat  they  labored  in  all  ways  to 
realize  these  doctrines  of  equality ;  indeed,  it  is  affinned  in  these  documents 
that  there  was  hardly  a  Bishop  who  could  not  be  char^  with  this  reprehensi- 
ble compliance :  3d,  that  slaves  were  aware  of  this  spirit  of  protection,  and  were 
eager  to  throw  off  their  chains  and  cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Church : 
4th,  that  this  combination  of  circumstances  must  have  produced  in  men's  minds 
a  movement  very  favorable  to  liberiy;  and  that  this  affisctionate  communication 
established  between  slaves  and  the  Church,  then  so  powerful  and  influential, 
must  soon  have  weakened  slavery,  and  rapidly  have  promoted  the  advance  of 
nations  towards  that  liberty  which  completely  triumphed  a  few  centuries  later. 
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The  Cfanroh  of  Spain,  whose  dTilicmg  influonce  has  reoeiYed  so  many  enlogimns 
from  men  certainly  but  little  attached  to  Catholicity,  equally  displays  her  lofty 
views  and  oonsammate  prudence  on  this  point.  Cluuitable  zeal  in  fsivor  of 
slaves  was  so  ardent^  the  tendency  to  raise  them  to  the  sacred  ministiy  so  de- 
cided^ that  it  was  necessary  to  allow  firee  scope  to  this  generous  impulse,  while 
reconciling  it  as  much  as  possible  with  the  sacredness  of  the  ministry.  Such 
was  the  two-fold  object  of  the  discipline  introduced  into  Spain,  by  virtue  of 
which  it  was  allowed  to  confer  sacred  orders  on  the  slaves  of  the  Church,  on 
their  being  previously  enfranchised.  This  is  ordered  by  the  74th  canon  of  the 
fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  633 ;  it  is  also  inferred  from  the  11th  canon 
of  the  ninth  Council  of  Toledo,  which  ordains  that  Bishops  sludl  not  introduce 
the  slaves  of  the  Church  among  the  clergy  without  having  previously  given 
them  Iheir  liberty. 

It  is  remmrkabk  that  this  regulation  was  extended  by  the  18th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Merida,  in  666,  which  gives  to  parish-priests  the  right  of  selecting 
clerks  among  the  slaves  of  their  own  church,  with  the  obligation  of  maintain- 
ing them  according  to  their  means.  This  wise  discipline  prevented,  without  any 
injustice,  all  the  difficulties  that  might  have  ensued  from  the  ordination  of 
slaves;  while  it  was  a  very  mild  way  of  effecting  the  most  beneficent  results, 
since  in  conferring  orders  on  the  slaves  of  the  Church,  it  was  easy  to  choose 
from  among  them  such  as  were  most  deserving  by  their  intellectual  and  moral 
qualifications.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  affording  the  Church  a  most  &vorable 
and  honorable  mode  of  liberating  her  slaves,  by  enrolling  them  among  her  mi- 
nisters. Finally,  the  Church  by  her  generous  conduct  towards  slaves,  gave  a 
salutary  example  to  the  laity.  We  have  seen  that  she  allowed  the  parochial 
clergy,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  the  privilege  of  setting  them  free ;  and  this  must 
have  rendered  it  less  painM  for  laymen  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  when  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  call  the  latter  to  the  sacred  ministry. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


DOCTRINES  OF  B.  AUGUSTINE  AND  8.  THOMAS  AQUINAS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  Of 
SLAVERY. — ^R^SUMjfe  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Thus  did  the  Church,  by  a  variety  of  means,  break  the  chains  of  slavery, 
without  ever  exceeding  the  limits  marked  out  by  justice  and  prudence :  thus 
did  she  banish  from  unong  Christians  that  degrading  condition,  so  conlatuy  to 
their  exalted  ideas  on  the  dignity  of  man,  and  their  generous  feelings  of  frater- 
nity and  love.  Wherever  Christianity  shall  be  intr^uced,  chains  of  iron  shall 
be  turned  into  gentle  ties,  and  humiliated  men  shall  raise  dieir  ennobled  heads. 
With  what  pleasure  do  we  read  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
Christianity,  S.  Augustine,  on  this  point  (De  OivU.  Deiy  1.  xix.  o.  14,  16,  16). 
He  establishes  in  a  few  words  the  obligation  incumbent  upon  all  who  rule — 
fiithers,  husbands,  and  masters — ^to  watch  over  the  good  of  those  vdio  are  under 
them :  he  lays  down  the  advantage  of  those  who  obey,  as  one  of  the  founda- 
tions for  obedience;  he  says  that  the  just  do  not  rule  from  ambition  or  pride, 
but  from  duty  and  the  desire  of  doing  good  to  their  subjects :  "  Neque  enim 
dominandi  cupiditate  imperant,  sed  officio  consulendi,  nee  principandi  superbia, 
sed  providendi  misericoniia ;''  and  by  these  noble  maxims  he  proscribes  all 
opinions  which  tend  to  tyranny^  or  found  obedience  on  any  degrading  nQti<ms; 
but  on  a  sadden,  as  if  tms  great  mind  apprehended  some  reply  in  violation  of 
human  dignity,  he  grows  warm,  he  boldly  £EU)es  tlie  question;  he  rises  to  hia 
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fall  height;  and;  giyine  free  scope  to  the  noble  thoughts  that  ferment  in  hi^ 
mind;  he  invokes  the  idea  of  nature  and  the  will  of  Gtod  in  fevor  of  the  dignity 
of  man  thus  menaced.  He  says :  *^  Thus  wills  the  order  of  nature ;  thus  has 
man  been  created  by  God.  He  has  given  him  to  rule  over  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 
the  birds  of  the  air^  and  the  reptiles  that  crawl  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth.  He 
has  ordained  that  reasoning  crea4ureSf  made  according  to  Hts  own  imagcy  shall 
rule  only  over  creatures  devoid  of  reason.  He  has  not  established  the  dominion 
of  man  over  man,  hut  that  of  man  over  the  brute/'  This  passage  of  S.  Augus- 
tine is  one  of  those  bold  features  which  shine  forth  in  writers  of  genius,  when, 
grieved  by  the  sight  of  a  painful  object,  they  allow  their  generous  ideas  and 
feelings  to  have  free  scope,  and  cease  to  restram  their  daring  enerdes,  Struck 
by  the  force  of  the  expression,  the  reader,  in  suspense  and  breathless,  hastens 
to  read  the  succeeding  lines ;  he  fears  that  the  author  may  be  mistaken,  seduced 
by  the  nobleness  of  his  heart,  and  carried  away  by  the  force  of  his  genius. 
But,  with  inexpressible  pleasure,  he  finds  that  the  writer  has  in  no  degree  de- 
parted from  the  path  of  true  doctrine,  when,  like  a  brave  champion,  he  has 
descended  into  the  arena  to  defend  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  Thus 
does  S.  Augustine  now  appear  to  us :  the  sight  of  so  many  unfortunate  beings 
groaning  in  slavery,  victims  of  the  violence  and  caprice  of  their  masters, 
afflicted  hb  generous  mind.  By  the  light  of  reason  and  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  saw  no  reason  why  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  human  race 
should  be  condemned  to  live  in  such  debasement ;  wherefore,  when  proclaiming 
the  doctrines  of  submission  and  obedience,  he  labors  to  discover  the  cause  of 
such  ignominy;  and  not  being  able  to  find  it  in  the  nature  of  man,  he  seeks  for 
it  in  sin,  in  malediction.  "The  primitive  just  men,"  says  he,  "were  rather 
established  as  pastors  over  their  flocks,  than  as  kings  over  other  men ;  whereby 
God  gives  us  to  understand  what  was  called  for  by  the  order  of  creation,  and 
what  was  required  by  the  punishment  of  sin ;  for  the  condition  of  slavery  has, 
with  reason,  been  imposed  on  the  sinner.  Thus  we  do  not  find  the  word  slave 
in  the  Scriptures  before  the  day  when  the  just  man,  Noah,  gave  it  as  a  punish- 
ment to  his  guilty  son;  whence  it  follows  that  this  word  came  frt>m  sin,  and  not 
from  nature.''  This  manner  of  considering  slavery  as  the  offspring  of  sin,  as 
the  fruit  of  the  Divine  malediction,  was  of  the  highest  importance.  By  pro- 
tecting the  dignity  of  human  nature,  that  doctrine  completely  destroyed  all  the 
prejumces  of  natural  superiority  which  the  pride  of  free  men  could  entertain. 
Thereby  also,  slavery  was  deprived  of  all  its  supposed  value  as  a  political  prin- 
ciple or  means  of  government :  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  num- 
berless scourges  inflicted  on  the  human  race  by  the  anger  of  the  Most  High. 
Henceforth  slaves  had  a  motive  for  resignation,  while  the  absolute  power  of 
masters  was  checked,  and  the  compassion  of  all  free  men  was  powerfully  excited. 
All  were  bom  in  sin,  all  might  have  been  in  a  state  of  slavery.  To  make  a 
boast  of  liberty  would  have  been  like  the  conduct  of  a  man  who,  during  an  epi- 
demic, should  boast  of  having  preserved  his  health,  and  imagine  that  on  that 
account  he  had  a  right  to  insvdt  the  unhappy  sick.  In  a  word,  the  state  of  sla- 
very was  a  scourge,  nothing  more ;  like  pestilence,  war,  famine,  or  any  thing 
else  of  the  kind.  The  duty  of  all  men  was  to  labor  to  remedy  and  abolish  it. 
Such  doctrines  did  not  remain  sterile.  Proclaimed  in  the  face  of  day,  they  were 
heard  in  all  parts  of  the  Catholic  world ;  and  not  only  were  they  put  in  prac* 
tice,  as  we  have  seen  by  numberless  examples,  but  they  were  caremlly  preserved 
as  a  precious  theory,  throughout  the  confusion  of  the  times.  After  the  lapse 
of  eight  centuries,  we  see  them  repeated  by  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  (I.  p.  q.  xcvi.  art.  4).  That  great  man 
does  not  see  in  slavery  either  diflerence  of  race  or  imaginary  inferiority  or  means 
of  government ;  he  only  considers  it  as  a  scourge  inflicted  on  humanity  by  the 
sins  of  the  first  man. 
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Such  is  the  repQffnance  with  which  Christians  have  looked  upon  slavery :  we 
see  from  this,  how  Isilse  is  the  assertion  of  M.  Guizot :  '^  It  does  not  seem  that 
Christian  society  was  surprised  or  much  offended  by  it."  It  is  true  there  was 
not  that  blind  disturbance  nnd  irritation  which,  despising  all  barriers  and  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  the  rules  of  justice  or  the  counsels  of  prudence,  ran  with 
foolish  haste  to  efifiEU^  the  mark  of  degradation  and  ignominy.  But  if  that  dis- 
turbance and  inritation  are  meant  wluch  are  caused  by  the  sight  of  oppression  ^ 
and  outrages  conunitted  against  man,  sentiments  which  can  well  accord  with 
longanimity  and  holy  resignation,  and  which,  without  checking  for  a  moment 
the  action  of  charitable  zeal,  nevertheless  avoid  precipitating  events,  preferring 
mature  arrangement  in  order  to  secure  a  complete  result ;  how  can  this  pertur- 
bation of  mind  and  holy  indignation  be  better  proved  to  have  existed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  than  by  we  fiftcts  and  doctrines  which  we  have  just  quoted? 
What  more  eloquent  protest  a^inst  the  continuance  of  slavery  can  you  have 
than  the  doctrine  of  these  two  ulustrious  doctors  ?  They  declare  it,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  to  be  the  fruit  of  malediction,  the  chastisement  of  the  prevarication 
of  the  human  race ;  and  they  only  acknowledge  its  existence  by  considering  it 
as  one  of  the  great  scourges  that  aSiiot  humanity. 

I  have  explained,  with  sufficient  evidence,  the  profound  reasons  which  ia^ 
duoed  the  Church  to  recommend  obedience  to  slaves,  and  she  cannot  be  re- 
proached on  that  account  with  forgetting  the  rights  of  humanity.  We  must 
not  suppose  on  that  account  that  Christian  society  was  wanting  in  the  boldness 
necessary  for  telling  the  whole  truth ;  but  it  told  only  the  pure  and  wholesome 
truth.  What  took  place  with  respect  to  the  marriages  of  slaves  is  a  proof  of 
what  I  advance.  We  know  that  their  union  was  not  regarded  as  a  real  mar- 
riage^ and  that  even  that  union,  such  as  it  was,  could  not  be  contracted  without 
the  consent  of  their  masters,  under  pain  of  being  considered  as  void.  Here 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  reason  and  justice.  What  did  the  Church  do  ?  She 
directly  reprobated  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  nature.  Let  us  hear 
what  Pope  Adrian  I.  said  on  this  subject:  <' According  to  the  words  of  the 
Apostles,  as  in  Jesus  Christ  we  ought  not  to  deprive  either  slaves  or  freemen  of 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  so  it  is  not  allowed  in  any  way  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  slaves ;  and  if  their  marriages  have  been  contracted  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  and  repugnance  of  their  masters,  nevertheless  they  ought  not  to  be 
dissolved  in  any  way."  (^De  Gonju.  Serv.j  lib.  iv.  tom.  9,  c.  1.)  And  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  thb  regulation,  which  secured  the  liberty  of  slav^  on  one  of 
the  most  important  points,  was  restricted  to  particular  circumstances ;  no,  it 
was  something  more ;  it  was  a  proclamation  of  their  freedom  in  this  matter. 
The  Church  was  unwilling  to  allow  that  man,  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  brutBi 
should  be  forced  to  obey  the  caprice  or  the  interest  of  another,  without  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  St.  Thomas  was  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  openly 
maintains  that,  with  respect  to  the  contracting  of  marriage,  slaves  are  not  oUigea 
to  obey  their  masters  (2».  2,  q.  104,  art.  5). 

In  the  hasty  sketch  which  1  have  given,  I  believe  that  I  have  kept  the  pro- 
mise which  I  made  at  the  beginning,  not  to  advance  any  proposition  without 
supporting  it  by  undeniable  documents,  and  not  to  allow  myself  to  be  misled 
by  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  Catholicity,  so  as  to  concede  to  it  that  to  which  it  is 
not  entitled.  By  passing,  rapidly  it  is  true,the  course  of  ages,  we  have  shown^ 
by  convincing  proofs,  which  have  been  furnished  by  times  and  places  the  most 
various,  that  it  was  Catholicity  tiiat  abolished  slavery,  in  spite  of  ideas,  manners^ 
interests,  and  laws,  which  opposed  obstacles  apparently  invincible ;  and  that  it 
has  done  so  without  injustice,  without  violence,  without  revolutions, — ^with  the 
most  exquisite  prudence  and  the  most  admirable  moderation.  We  have  seen 
the  Catholic  Church  make  so  extensive,  so  varied,  and  so  efficacious  an  attack  on 
slavery,  that  that  odious  chain  was  broken  without  a  single  violent  stroked 
16  K  a 
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Exposed  to  tbe  action  of  the  most  powerftil  agents,  it  gi^ually  relaxed  and 
fell  to  pieces.     Her  proceedings  may  be  thus  recapitulated : — 

First,  she  londlj  teaches  the  tmth  concerning  the  dignity  of  man ;  she  defines 
the  obligations  of  masters  and  slaves ;  she  declares  them  equal  befoi'e  God,  and 
thus  completely  destroys  the  degrading  theories  which  stain  the  writings  even 
of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity.  She  then  comes  to  the  application 
of  her  doctrines :  she  labors  to  improve  the  treatment  of  slaves;  she  struggles 
against  the  atrocious  right  of  life  and  death ;  she  opens  her  temples  to  them  as 
a£^lumfl,  and  wheA  they  depart  thence,  prevents  their  being  ill-treated ;  she 
labors  to  substitute  public  tribunals  for  private  vengeance.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  Church  guarantees  the  liberty  of  the  enfranchised,  by  connecting  it 
with  religious  motives,  she  defends  that  of  those  bom  free ;  she  labors  to  close 
^e  sources  of  slavery,  by  displaying  the  most  active  zeal  for  the  redemption  of 
captives,  by  opposing  the  avarice  of  the  JeWs,  by  procuring  for  men  wno  were 
sold,  easy  means  of  recovering  their  liberty.  The  Church  gives  an  example  of 
mildness  and  disinterestedness ;  she  feusilitates  emancipation,  by  admitting  slaves 
into  monasteries  and  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  she  facilitates  it  by  all  the  other 
means  that  charity  suggests ;  and  thus  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  deep  roots  of 
slavery  in  ancient  society — in  spite  of  the  perturbation  caused  by  the  irruptions 
of  the  barbarians — ^in  spite  of  so  many  wars  and  calamities  of  every  kind,  which 
in  great  measure  par^yzed  the  effect  of  all  regulating  and  beneficent  action — 
yet  we  see  slavery,  that  dishonor  and  leprosy  of  ancient  civilization,  rapidly  di- 
minish among  Christians,  until  it  finally  disappears.  Surely  in  all  this  we  do 
not  discover  a  plan  conceived  and  concerted  by  men.  But  we  do  observe  there- 
in, in  the  absence  of  that  plan,  such  unity  of  tendencies,  such  a  perfect  identity 
of  views,  and  such  similarity  in  the  means,  that  we  have  the  clearest  demon- 
stration of  the  civilizing  and  Hberating  spirit  contained  in  Catholicity.  Accurate 
observers  will  no  doubt  be  gratified  in  beholding,  in  the  picture  which  I  have 
just  exhibited,  the  admirable  concord  with  which  the  period  of  the  empire,  that 
of  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  and  that  of  feudality,  all  tended  towards  the 
same  end.  They  will  not  regret  the  poor  regularity  which  distinguishes  the 
exclusive  work  of  man ;  they  will  love,  I  repeat  it,  to  collect  all  the  £&cts  scat- 
tered in  the  seeming  disorder,  from  the  forests  of  Germany  to  the  fields  of 
BcBOtia — ^firom  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to  those  of  the  l^ber.  I  have  not  in- 
vented these  fBuois;  I  have  pointed  out  the  periods,  and  cited  the  Councils.  The 
reader  will  find,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  in  the  original  and  in  full,  the  texts 
of  which  I  have  just  given  an  abstract — a  rSsimA :  thus  he  may  fully  convince 
himself  that  I  have  not  deceived  him.  If  such  had  been  my  intention,  surely 
I  should  have  avoided  descending  to  the  level  ground  of  facts ;  I  should  have 
preferred  the  vague  redons  of  3ieory;  I  should  have  called  to  my  aid  high 
sounding  and  seductive  language,  and  all  the  means  the  most  likely  to  enchant 
the  imagination  and  excite  the  feelings;  in  fine,  I  should  have  placed  myself  in 
one  of  uiose  positions  where  a  writer  can  suppose  at  his  pleasure  things  which 
have  never  existed,  and  made  the  best  use  of  the  resources  of  imagination  and 
invention.  The  task  which  I  have  undertaken  is  rather  more  difficult,  perhaps 
less  brilliant,  but  certainly  more  useful. 

We  may  now  inquire  of  M.  Guizot  what  were  the  other  causesy  the  other  tdeaSf 
the  other  principles  o/cijrUizcUion,  the  great  development  of  which,  to  avail  myself 
of  his  words,  was  necessary  "  to  abolish  this  evil  of  evils,  this  iniquity  of  ini- 
quities.^' Ought  he  not  to  explain,  or  at  least  point  out,  these  causes,  ideas, 
and  principles  of  civilization,  which,  according  to  him,  assisted  the  Church  in 
the  a.bolition  of  slavery,  in  order  to  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  seeking  or 
divining  them  f  If  they  did  not  arise  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  where  did 
they  anae  ?  Were  they  found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  civilization  ?  But  could 
these  remains  of  a  scattered  and  almost  annihilated  civilization  effect  what  that 
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same  ciTilization,  in  all  its  vigor,  power,  and  splendor,  never  did  or  thought  of 
doing  ? — Were  they  in  the  indimdual  independence  of  the  barbarians  f  But 
that  individuality,  the  inseparable  companion  of  violence,  must  consequently 
have  been  the  source  of  oppression  and  slavery.  Were  they  found  in  the  mi7i- 
tary patronage  introduced,  according  to  M.  Guizot,  by  the  barbarians  themselves; 
patronage  which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  aristocratical  or^nization  which 
was  converted  at  a  later  period  into  feudality  ?  But  what  could  this  patronage 
— an  institution  likely,  on  the  contrary,  to  perpetuate  slavery  among  the  indi- 
gent in  conquered  countries,  and  to  extend  it  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
conquerors  themselves — ^what  could  this  patronage  do  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very? Where,  then,  is  the  idea,  the  custom,  the  institution,  which,  bom  out 
of  Christianity,  contributed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery?  Let  any  one  point  out 
to  us  the  epoch  of  its  formation,  the  time  of  its  development ;  let  him  show  us 
that  it  had  not  it$  origin  in  Christianity,  and  we  will  then  confess  that  the  latter 
cannot  exclusively  lay  claim  to  the  glorious  title  of  having  abolished  that  de- 
graded condition )  and  he  may  be  sure  that  this  shall  not  prevent  our  exalting 
that  idea,  custom,  or  institution  which  took  part  in  the  great  and  noble  enter- 
prise of  liberating  the  human  race. 

We  may  be  allowed,  in  conclusion^  to  inquire  of  the  Protestant  churches,  of  • 
those  ungrateful  daughters  who,  after  having  quitted  the  bosom  of  their  mother, 
attempt  to  calumniate  and  dishonor  her^  where  were  you  when  the  Catholic 
Church  accomplished  in  Europe  the  immense  work  of  the  abolition  of  slavery? 
and  how  can  you  venture  to  reproach  her  with  sympathizing  with  servitude,  de- 
grading man,  and  usurping  his  rights  ?  Can  you,  then,  present  any  such  claim 
entitling  you  to  the  gratitude  of  uie  human  race  ?  What  part  can  you  claim 
in  that  great  work  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  development  and  grandeur 
of  European  civilization  ?  Catholicity  alone,  without  your  concurrence,  com- 
pleted Ae  work;  and  she  alone  would  have  conducted  Europe  to  its  lofty 
destinies,  if  you  had  not  come  to  interrupt  the  majestic  march  of  its  mighty 
nations,  by  urging  them  into  a  path  bordered  by  precipices, — a  path  the  end 
of  which  is  concealed  by  darkness  which  the  eye  of  Ood  alone  can  pierce.  (15) 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  TWO  ORDERS  OP  GTVILIZATION. 

We  have  seen  that  European  civilization  owes  to  the  Catholic  Church  its 
finest  ornament,  its  most  valuable  victory  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  It  was  the  Church  that,  by  her  doctrines,  as  beneficent  as  ele- 
vated, by  a  system  as  efficacious  as  prudent,  bv  her  unbounded  generosity,  her 
indefatigable  zeal,  her  invincible  firmness,  abolished  slavery  in  Europe ;  that  is 
to  sav,  she  took  the  first  step  towards  the  regeneration  of  humanity,  and  laid 
the  nrst  stone  for  the  wide  and  deep  foundation  of  European  civilization ;  we 
mean  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the  abolition  for  ever  of  so  degrading  a  state, 
— universal  liberty.  It  was  impossible  to  create  and  organize  a  civilization  full 
of  grandeur  and  dignity,  without  raising  man  from  his  state  of  abjection,  and 
placing  him  above  the  level  of  animals.  Whenever  we  see  him  crouching  at 
another's  feet,  awaiting  with  anxiety  the  orders  of  his  master  or  trembling  at 
the  lash ;  whenever  he  is  sold  like  a  beast,  or  a  price  is  set  upon  his  powers  and 
his  life,  civilization  will  never  have  its  proper  development,  it  will  always  be 
weak,  sickly,  and  broken ;  for  thus  humanity  bears  a  mark  of  ignominy  on  its 
forehead. 

After  having  shown  that  it  was  Catholicity  that  removed  that  obstacle  to  all 
social  progress,  by,  as  it  were,  cleansing  Europe  of  the  disgusting  leprosy  with 
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wbiob  it  was  infected  from  bead  to  foot^  let  us  examine  what  it  has  done  towards 
creating  and  erecting  the  magnificent  edifice  of  European  civilization.  If  we 
seriously  reflect  on  ^e  vitality  and  fruitfulness  of  thb  civilization,  we  shall  find 
therein  new  and  powerful  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Oatholic  Church  to  the 
eratitude  of  nations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  proper  to  glance  at  the  vast  and 
mteresting  picture  which  European  civilization  presents  to  us,  and  to  sum  up  in  a 
few  words  its  principal  perfections ;  therebv  we  shall  be  enabled  the  m<»*e  easily 
to  account  to  ourselves  for  die  admiration  and  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
inspires  us. 

The  individual  animated  by  a  lively  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  abounding  in 
activity,  perseverance,  energy,  and  the  simultaneous  development  of  all  his 
ftumlties ;  woman  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  consort  of  man,  and,  as  it  were, 
recompensed  for  the  duty  of  obedience  by  the  respectful  regards  lavished  upon 
her ;  the  gentleness  and  constancy  of  family  ties,  protected  1;>y  the  powerful 
guarantees  of  good  order  and  justice ;  an  admirable  public  conscience,  rich  in 
maxims  of  subHme  morality,  in  laws  of  justice  and  equity,  in  sentiments  of 
honor  and  dignity ;  a  conscience  which  survives  the  shipwreck  of  private  moral- 
ity, and  does  not  allow  unblushing  corruption  to  reach  the  height  which  it  did 
in  antiquity ;  a  general  mildness  of  manners,  which  in  war  prevents  great  ex- 
cesses, and  in  peace  renders  life  more  tranquil  and  pleasing ;  a  profound  respect 
for  man,  and  all  that  belongs  to  him,  which  makes  private  acts  of  violence  veiy 
uncommon,  and  in  all  political  constitutions  serves  as  a  salutary  check  on  go- 
vernments; an  ardent  desire  of  perfection  in  all  departments;  an  irresistible 
tendency,  sometimes  ill-directed,  out  always  active,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  many ;  a  secret  impulse  to  protect  the  weak,  to  succour  the  unfortunatiC — ^an 
impulse  which  sometimes  pursues  its  course  with  generous  ardor,  and  which, 
whenever  it  is  unable  to  develop  itself,  remains  in  the  heart  of  society,  and  pro- 
duces there  the  uneasiness  and  disquietude  of  remorse ;  a  cosmopolitan  spirit 
of  universality,  of  propagandism,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  resources  to  grow 
^oung  again  without  danger  of  perishing,  and  for  self-preservation  in  the  most 
important  junctures;  a  generous  impatience,  which  longs  to  anticipate  the 
future,  and  produces  an  incessant  movement  and  agitation,  sometimes  dangerous, 
but  which  are  generally  the  germs  of  great  benefits,  and  the  symptoms  of  a 
strong  principle  of  lifs;  such  are  the  great  characteristics  which  distinguish 
European  civilization ;  such  are  the  features  which  place  it  in  a  rank  immensely 
superior  to  that  of  all  other  civilizations,  ancient  and  modem. 

Bead  the  history  of  antiquity;  extend  your  view  over  the  whole  world; 
wherever  Christianity  does  not  reign,  and  where  the  barbarous  or  savage  life  no 
longer  prevails,  you  will  find  a  civilization  which  in  nothing  resembles  our  own, 
and  which  cannot  be  compared  with  it  for  a  moment.  In  some  of  these  states 
of  civilization,  you  will  perhaps  find  a  certain  decree  of  regularity  and  some 
marks  of  power,  for  they  have  endured  for  centuries ;  but  how  have  they  en- 
dured ?  Without  movement,  without  progress ;  they  are  devoid  of  life ;  their 
regularity  and  duration  are  those  of  a  marble  statue,  which,  motionless  itself, 
sees  the  waves  of  generations  pass  by.  There  have  also  been  nations  whose 
civilization  displayed  motion  and  activity;  but  what  motion  and  what  activity? 
Some,  ruled  by  the  mercantile  spirit,  never  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
internal  happiness  on  a  firm  basis;  their  only  object  was  to  invade  new  countries 
which  tempted  their  cupidity,  to  pour  into  their  colonies  their  superabundant 
population,  and  establish  numerous  &ctories  in  new  lands :  others,  continually 
contending  and  fighting  for  a  few  measures  of  political  freedom,  forgot  their 
social  orpnization,  took  no  care  of  their  civil  liberty,  and  acted  in  the  nar- 
rowest circle  of  time  and  space ;  they  would  not  be  even  worthy  of  having  their 
names  preserved  for  posterity,  if  the  genius  of  the  beautiful  had  not  shone  there 
with  indescribable  charm,  and  if  the  monuments  of  their  knowledge,  like  a 
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iiurror^  had  not  preserved  the  hright  rays  of  Eastern  learning :  others,  great 
and  terrible,  it  is  true,  but  troubled  by  intestine  dissensions,  bear  inscribed  upon 
their  front  the  formidable  destiny  of  conauest;  this  destiny  they  fulfilled  by 
subjugating  the  world,  and  immediately  their  rapid  and  inevitable  ruin  ap- 
proached :  otherS;  in  fine,  excited  by  violent  fanaticism,  raged  like  the  waves  of 
ocean  in  a  storm ;  they  threw  themselves  upon  other  nations  like  a  devastating 
torrent,  and  threatened  to  involve  Christian  civilization  itself  in  their  deafening 
uproar  5  but  their  efforts  were  vain ;  their  waves  broke  against  insurmountable 
barriers ;  they  repeated  their  attempts,  but,  always  compelled  to  retire,  they  fell 
back  again,  and  spread  themselves  on  the  beach  with  a  sullen  roar :  and  now 
look  at  the  Eastern  nations ;  behold  them  like  an  impure  pool,  which  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  about  to  dry  up ;  see  the  sons  and  successors  of  Mahomet  and 
Omar  on  their  knees  at  the  feet  of  the  European  powers,  begging  a  protection, 
which  policy  sometimes  affords  them,  but  only  with  disdain.  Such  is  the  pic- 
ture presented  to  us  by  every  civilization,  ancient  and  modem,  except  that  of  ^ 
Europe,  that  is,  the  Christian.  It  alone  at  once  embraces  every  thing  great  and 
noble  in  the  others ;  it  alone  survives  the  most  thorough  revolutions ;  it  alono 
extends  itself  to  all  races  and  climates,  and  accommodates  itself  to  forms  of 
government  the  most  various ;  it  alone,  in  fine,  unites^  itself  with  all  kinds  of 
institutions,  whenever,  by  circulating  in  them  its  fertile  sap,  it  can  produce  its 
sweet  and  salutary  fruits  for  the  good  of  humanity.  And  whence  comes  the 
immense  superiority  of  European  civilization  over  all  others?  How  has  it  be- 
come so  noble,  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  fruitful ;  with  the  stamp  of  dignity,  of 
nobility,  and  of  loftiness ;  without  castes,  without  slaves,  without  eunuchs,  with- 
out any  of  those  miseries  which  prey  upon  other  ancient  and  modem  nations  ? 
It  ojften  happens  that  we  Europeans  complain  and  lament  more  than  the  most 
unfortunate  portion  of  the  human  race  ever  did ;  and  we  forget  that  we  are  the 
privileged  children  of  Providence,  and  that  our  evils,  our  share  of  the  unavoid- 
able patrimony  of  humanity,  are  very  slight,  are  nothing  in  comparison  with 
those  which  have  been,  and  still  are,  suffered  by  other  nations.  Even  the  extent 
of  our  good  fortune  itself  renders  us  difficult  to  please,  and  exceedingly  fasti- 
dious. We  are  like  a  man  of  high  rank,  accustomed  to  live  respected  and 
esteemed  in  the  midst  of  ease  and  pleasure,  who  is  indignant  at  a  slighting  word, 
IS  filled  with  disquietude  and  affliction  at  the  most  trifling  contradiction,  and 
forgets  the  multitude  of  men  who  are  plunged  in  misery,  whose  nakedness  is 
covered  with  a  few  rags,  and  who  meet  with  a  thousand  insults  and  refusals  be- 
fore they  can  obtain  a  morsel  of  bread  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

The  mind,  when  contemplating  European  civilization,  experiences  so  many 
different  impressions,  is  attracted  by  so  many  objects  that  at  the  same  time 
claim  its  attention  and  preference,  that,  charmed  by  the  ma^ificent  ^ectacle, 
it  is  dazzled,  and  knows  not  where  to  commence  the  exammation.  The  best 
way  in  such  a  case  is  to  simplify,  to  decompose  the  complex  object,  and  reduce 
it  to  its  simplest  elements.  The  individual,  the  family,  and  society;  these  we 
have  thoroughly  to  examine,  and  these  ought  to  be  the  subjects  of  our  inqui- 
ries. If  we  succeed  in  fully  understanding  these  three  elements,  as  they  really 
are  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  the  slight  variations  which  do  not  affect  their 
essence,  European  civilization,  with  all  its  riches  and  all  ite  secrets,  will  be 
presented  to  our  view,  like  a  fertile  and  beautiful  landscape  lit  up  by  the  morn- 
ing sun. 

European  civilization  is  in  possession  of  the  principal  tmths  with  respect  to 
the  individual,  to  the  family,  and  to  society ;  it  is  to  this  that  it  owes  all  that 
it  is  uid  all  that  it  has.  Nowhere  have  the  true  nature,  the  true  relations  and 
object  of  these  three  things  been  better  understood  than  in  Europe ;  with  respect 
to  them  we  have  ideas,  sentiments,  and  views  which  have  been  wanting  in  other 
civilizations.     Now,  these  ideas  and  feelings,  strongly  marked  on  the  face  of 
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European  nations,  have  inoculated  their  laws,  manners,  institutions,  customs, 
and  language ;  thej  are  inhaled  with  the  air,  for  they  have  impregnate  the 
whole  atmosphere  with  their  vivifying  aroma.  To  what  is  this  owing  ?  To  the 
fact,,  that  Europe,  for  many  centuries,  has  had  within  its  bosom  a  powerful  prin- 
ciple which  preserves,  propagates,  and  fructifies  the  truth ;  and  it  was  especioll j 
in  those  times  of  difficulty,  when  the  disorganized  society  had  to  assume  a  new 
form,  that  this  regenerating  principle  had  me  greatest  influence  and  ascendency. 
Time  has  passed  away,  great  changes  have  taken  place.  Catholicity  has  under- 
gone vast  vicissitudes  in  its  power  and  influence  on  society;  but  civilization,  its 
work,  was  too  strong  to  be  easily  destroyed ;  the  impulse  which  had  been  given 
to  Europe  was  too  powerful  and  well  secured  to  be  easily  diverted  from  its 
course.  Europe  was  like  a  young  man  gifted  with  a  strong  constitution,  and 
full  of  health  and  vigor;  the  excesses  of  labor  or  of  dissipation  reduce  him 
and  make  him  grow  pale ;  but  soon  the  hue  of  health  returns  to  his  counte- 
nance, and  his  limbs  recover  their  suppleness  and  vigor. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OP  THE  INDIVIDUAL — OP  THE    FEELING  OF  INDIVIDirAL   INDEPENDENOE 
ACCORDING  TO  M.  OUIZOT. 

The  individual  is  the  first  and  simplest  element  of  society.  If  the  indivi- 
dual is  not  well  constituted,  if  he  is  ill  understood  and  ill  appreciated,  there 
will  always  be  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  real  civilization.  First  of  all,  we 
must  observe,  that  we  speak  here  only  of  the  individual,  of  man  as  he  is  in 
himself,  apart  from  the  numerous  relations  which  surround  him  when  we  come 
to  consider  him  as  a  member  of  society.  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  from  this, 
that  I  wish  to  consider  him  in  a  state  of  absolute  isolation,  to  cany  him  to  the 
desert,  to  reduce  him  to  the  savage  state,  and  analyze  the  individuality  as  it 
appears  to  us  in  a  few  wandering  hordes,  a  monstrous  exception,  which  is  only 
the  result  of  the  degradation  of  our  nature.  Equally  useless  would  it  be  to 
revive  the  theory  of  Rousseau,  that  pure  Utopianism  which  can  only  lead  to 
error  and  ext^ravagance.  We  may  separately  examine  the  pieces  of  a  machine, 
for  the  better  understanding  of  its  particular  construction ;  but  we  must  take 
care  not  to  forget  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  not  lose  sight 
of  the  whole,  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Without  that,  the  judgment  we 
should  form  of  them  would  certainly  be  erroneous.  The  most  wonderful  and 
sublime  picture  would  be  only  a  ridiculous  monstrosity,  if  its  groups  and  figures 
were  considered  in  a  state  of  isolation  from  its  other  parts ;  in  this  way,  the 
prodigies  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Eafifael  might  be  taken  for  the  dreams  of  a 
madman.  Man  is  not  alone  in  the  world,  nor  is  he  bom  to  live  alone.  Besides 
.  what  is  he  in  himself,  he  is  a  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  the  Universe.  Be- 
sides the  destiny  which  belongs  to  him  in  the  vast  plan  of  creation,  he  is  raised, 
by  the  bounty  of  his  Maker,  to  another  sphere,  above  all  earthly  thoughts. 
Cfood  philosophy  requires  that  we  should  fcrget  nothing  of  all  this.  It  now 
remains  for  us  to  consider  the  individual  and  individuality. 

In  considering  man,  we  may  abstract  from  his  quality  of  citizen, — an  abstrac- 
tion which,  far  from  leading  to  any  extravagant  paradoxes,  is  likely  to  make  us 
thoroughly  understand  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  European  civilization,  one 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics,  which  will  be  alone  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
fcvoid  confounding  it  with  others.  All  will  readily  understand  that  there  is  a 
distinction  to  be  made  between  the  man  and  the  citizen,  and  that  these  two 
aspects  lead  to  very  different  considerations ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  say  how 
fax  the  limits  of  this  distinction  should  extend ;  to  what  extent  the  feeling  of 
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mdepeodenoe  should  be  admitted ;  wliat  is  the  sphere  which  otight  to  be  assigned 
to  purely  individual  development  j  in  fine,  whatever  is  peculiar  to  our  oivSixa- 
tion  on  this  point.  We  must  jusUy  estimate  the  difference  which  we  find  herein 
between  our  state  of  society  and  that  of  others ;  we  must  point  out  its  souroei 
and  its  result ;  we  must  carefully  weigh  its  real  influence  on  the  advance  of 
civilization.  This  task  is  difficult ;  I  repeat  it, — ^for  we  have  here  various  ques- 
tions, great  and  important,  it  is  true,  but  delicate  and  profound,  and  very  easily 
mistaken, — ^it  is  not  without  much  trouble  that  we  can  fix  our  eyes  with  cer- 
tainty on  these  vague,  indeterminate,  uid  floating  objects,  which  are  connected 
togeuier  by  no  perceptible  ties. 

We  here  meet  with  the  ft^moua  persanal  independence^  which,  aecording  to 
M.  Guizot,  was  brought  by  the  barbarians  from  the  NorUi,  %nd  played  so  im- 

Sortant  a  part,  that  we  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  chief  and  most  pro- 
uctive  principles  of  European  civilization.  This  celebrated  publicist,  analyzing 
the  elements  of  this  civilization,  and  pointing  out  the  share  which  the  Boman 
empire  and  the  Church  had  therein,  in  his  opinion,  finds  a  remarkable  principle 
of  productiveness  in  the  feeling  of  individuality,  which  the  G^rmami  broii^ht 
with  them,  and  inoculated  into  the  manners  of  Europe.  It  will  not  be  usekss 
to  discuss  the  opinion  of  M.  Guizot  on  this  important  and  delicate  matter.  By 
thus  explaining  the  state  of  the  question,  we  shall  remove  the  important  errors 
of  some  persons,  errors  produced  by  the  authority  of  this  writer,  whose  talent 
and  elo<]^uence  have  unfortunately  given  plausibility  and  semblance  of  truth  to 
what  is  m  reality  only  a  paradox.  The  first  care  we  ought  to  take,  in  combat- 
ing the  opinions  of  this  writer,  is  not  to  attribute  to  hi^  what  he  has  not  really 
said ;  besides,  as  the  matter  we  are  treating  of  is  liable  to  many  mistakes,  we 
shall  do  well  to  transcribe  the  words  of  M.  Guizot  at  length.  "  What  we  require 
to  know"  he  says,  "  is  the  general  condition  of  society  among  the  barbarians. 
Now  it  is  very  difficult,  now-a-days,  to  give  an  account  of -it.  We  can  under- 
stand, without  too  much  trouble,  the  municipal  system  of  Rome,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  their  influence  has  continued  down  to  our  times ;  we  find  traces 
of  them  in  many  institutions  and  existing  fiicts.  We  have  a  thousand  means 
of  recognising  and  explaining  them.  The  manners,  the  social  condition  of  the 
barbarians,  have  entirely  perished ;  we  are  compelled  to  divine  them,  by  the 
most  ancient  historical  documents,  or  by  an  effort  of  imagination." 

What  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  the  manners  of  the  barbarians  is,  indeed, 
little ;  this  is  an  assertion  which  I  will  not  deny.  I  will  not  dispute  mth  M. 
Guizot  about  the  authority  which  ought  to  belong  to  facts  which  require  to  be 
filled  up  by  an  eflbrt  of  the  imagination,  and  which  compel  us  to  have  recourse 
to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  divining.  As  for  the  rest,  I  am  aware  of  the 
nature  of  these  questions;  and  the  reflections  which  I  have  just  made,  as  well 
as  the  terms  which  I  have  used,  prove  that  I  do  not  thinL  it  possible  to  proceed 
with  rule  and  compass  in  such  an  examination.  Nevertheless^  I  have  Uiought 
it  proper  to  warn  the  reader  on  this  point,  and  combat  the  delusion  into  which 
he  might  be  led  by  a  doctrine  which,  when  fully  examined,  is,  I  repeat  it,  only 
a  brilliant  paradox.  ^^  There  is  a  feeling,  a  fact,"  continues  M.  Guizot,  '<  which 
it  is  above  all  necessary  to  understand  well,  in  order  to  represent  to  ourselves 
with  truth  what  a  barbarian  was :  this  is,  the  pleasure  of  individual  independ- 
ence— ^the  pleasure  of  playing  amid  the  chances  of  the  world  and  of  life,  with 
power  and  liberty;  the  joys  of  activity  without  labor;*  the  taste  for  an  adven- 
turous destiny,  full  of  surprises,  vicissitudes,  and  perils.  Such  was  the  rulinff 
feeling  of  the  barbarian  state,  the  moral  necessity  which  put  these  masses  o? 
men  in  motion.  To-day,  in  the  regular  society  in  which  we  live,  it  is  difficult 
to  represent  to  one's  self  this  feeling,  with  all  the  influence  which  it  exercised 
over  the  barbarians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  There  is  only  one  work, 
in  my  opinion,  in  which  this  character  of  barbarism  is  described  with  all  its 
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ibrce,  via.  7%e  History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  h/  the  Normans,  of  M. 
Thierry — ^the  only  book  where  the  motives,  the  inclinations,  the  impulses  which 
aotnate  man  in  a  social  state  bordering  on  barbarism,  are  felt  and  described  with 
a  truth  really  Homeric.  Nowhere  do  we  see  so  clearly  what  a  barbarian  was, 
and  what  was  his  life.  We  also  find  something  of  this,  although  in  a  very  in* 
ferior  degree,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  manner  much  less  simple,  much  less  true,  in 
the  romances  of  Mr.  Cooper  on  the  American  savages.  There  is  in  the  life  of 
the  savages  of  America,  in  the  relations  and  feelings  which  exist  in  those  forests, 
something  which  reminds  one,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  manners  of  the  ancient 
Germans.  No  doubt  these  pictures  are  a  littie  ideal,  a  little  poetical ;  the  un- 
&vorable  side  of  barbarian  life  and  manners  is  not  displayed  m  all  its  crudity. 
I  do  not  speak  merely  of  the  evils  which  these  manners  produce  in  the  indivi- 
dual social  condition  of  the  barbarian  himself.  In  this  passionate  love  of  per- 
sonal independence,  there  was  something  more  rude  and  coarse  than  one  would 
imagine  from  the  work  of  M.  Thierry;  there  was  a  degree  of  brutality,  of  indo 
lence,  of  apathy,  which  is  not  always  faithfully  described  in  his  pictures 
Nevertheless,  wnen  one  examines  the  thing  to  the  bottom,  in  spite  of  brutality^ 
coarseness,  and  this  stupid  egotism,  the  taste  for  individual  independence  is  & 
noble  moral  feeling,  which  draws  its  power  from  the  moral  nature  of  man  :  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  feeling  himself  a  man — ^the  sentiment  of  personality,  of  spon- 
taneous action  in  his  free  development.  Gentlemen,  it  was  by  the  German 
barbarians  that  this  feeling  was  introduced  into  the  civilization  of  Europe ;  it 
was  unknown  to  the  Boman  world,  unknown  to  the  Christian  Church,  unknown 
to  almost  all  the  ancient  civilizations : — ^when  you  find  liberty  in  the  ancient 
civilizations,  it  is  political  liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  It  is  not  with  his 
personal  liberty  that  the  man  is  prepossessed,  but  with  his  liberty  as  a  citizen. 
He  belongs  to  an  association — ^he  is  devoted  to  an  association — he  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  an  association.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Christian  Church  : 
there  prevailed  a  feeling  of  great  attachment  to  the  Christian  corporation — of 
devotion  to  its  laws — a  strong  desire  of  extending  its  empire ;  the  religious  feel- 
ing produced  a  reaction  on  the  man  himself — on  his  soul — an  intemsu  stru^le 
to  subdue  his  own  will,  and  make  it  submit  to  the  demands  of  hb  faith.  But 
the  feeling  of  personal  independence,  the  taste  for  liberty  showing  itself  at  any 
hazard,  with  hardly  any  other  object  than  its  own  satisfaction — this  feeling,  1 
repeat,  was  unknown  to  the  Boman  and  Christian  society.  It  was  brought  in 
by  the  barbarians,  and  placed  in  the  cradle  of  modem  civilization.  It  has 
played  so  great  a  part,  it  has  produced  such  noble  results,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  bring  it  to  light  as  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  thereof."  (Histotre 
G^irale  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe,  legon  2.)  This  feeling  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, exclusively  attributed  to  a  nation — this  vague,  undefinable  feeling — 
a  singular  mixture  of  nobleness  and  brutality,  of  barbarism  and  civilization — ^is 
in  some  degree  poetical,  and  is  very  likely  to  seduce  the  fancy;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  in  the  contrast,  intended  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  picture, 
something  extraordinary,  I  will  even  say  contradictory,  which  excites  the  susjm- 
cion  of  cool  reason  that  there  is  some  hidden  error  which  compels  it  to  be  on  its 
guard.  If  it  be  true  that  this  phenomenon  ever  existed,  what  was  its  origin  ? 
will  it  be  said  that  it  was  the  result  of  climate  t  But  how  cau  it  be  imagmed 
that  the  snows  of  the  north  protected  what  was  not  found  in  the  ardent  south  ? 
How  comes  it  that  the  feeline  of  personal  independence  was  wanting  precisely 
in  those  southern  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  feeling  of  political  independ- 
ence was  developed  with  so  much  force  ?  and  would  it  not  be  a  strange  thing, 
not  to  say  an  absurdity,  if  these  different  climates  had  divided  these  two  kinds 
of  liberty  between  them,  like  an  inheritance  ?  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
this  feelmg  arose  from  the  social  state.  But  in  that  case,  it  cannot  be  made 
the  characteristic  mark  of  one  nation :  it  must  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that 
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ihe  feeling  belonged  to  all  the  nations  who  were  in  the  same  social  condition  as 
the  (Germans.  Sesides^  even  according  to  this  hypothesis,  how  could  that  which 
was  peculiar  to  barbarism  have  been  a  germ,  a  fruitful  principle  of  civilization? 
This  feeling,  which  must  have  been  ef&ced  by  civilization,  could  not  even  pre- 
serve itself  in  the  midst  thereof,  much  less  contribute  to  its  development.  If 
its  perpetuation  in  some  form  was  absolutely  necessary,  why  did  not  the  same 
thing  take  place  in  the  bosom  of  other  civilizations  ?  Surely  the  (Germans  were 
not  the  only  people  who  passed  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  But  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  the  barbarians  of  the  north  did  not  present  some  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  this  point  of  view ;  and  I  do  not  deny  that  we  find  in  European 
civilization  a  feeling  of  personality,  if  I  mav  so  speak,  unknown  to  other  civili- 
sations. But  what  I  venture  to  f^rm  is,  that  it  is  little  philosophical  to  have 
recourse  to  mysteries  and  enigmas  to  explain  the  individuality  of  the  Germans, 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  seek  in  their  barbarism  the  cause  of  the  superiority 
which  European  civilization  possesses  in  this  respect.  To  form  a  clear  idea  of 
this  question,  which  is  as  complicated  as  it  is  important,  it  is  first  of  all  neces- 
sary to  specify,  in  the  best  wav  we  can,  the  real  nature  of  the  barbarian  indivi- 
dttality.  In  a  pamphlet  whicn  I  published  some  time  ago,  called  Observations 
Sociales,  Ihlitiqttes,  et  JEconomigues,  sur  les  Bietis  du  Clergi,  I  have  incidentally 
touched  upon  this  individuality,  and  attempted  to  give  clear  ideas  on  thb  point. 
As  I  have  not  changed  mv  opinion  since  that  time,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  it 
has  been  confirmed,  I  will  transcribe  what  I  then  said,  as  follows :  "  What  was 
this  feeling  ?  Was  it  peculiar  to  those  nations  ?  Was  it  the  result  of  the  influ- 
ence of  climate,  of  a  social  position  ?  Was  it  pei^shance  a  feeling  formed  in  all 
places  and  at  all  times,  but  which  is  here  modified  by  particular  circumstances? 
What  was  its  force,  its  tendency  ?  How  far  was  it  just  or  unjust,  noble  or 
degrading,  profitable  or  injurious?  What  benefits  did  it  confer  on  society; 
what  evils  ?  How  were  these  evils  combated,  by  whom,  by  what  means,  and 
with  what  result  ?  These  questions  are  numerous,  but  they  are  not  so  compli- 
cated as  they  appear  at  first  sight;  when  once  the  fundamental  idea  shall  be 
cleared  up,  the  others  will  be  understood  without  difficulty,  and  the  theory, 
when  simplified,  will  immediately  be  confirmed  and  supported  by  history.  There 
is  a  strong,  active,  an  indestructible  feeling  in  the  human  heart  which  urges 
men  to  self-preservation,  to  avoid  evils,  and  to  attain  to  their  well-being  and 
happiness.  Whether  you  call  it  self-love,  instinct  of  preservation,  desire  of 
happiness  or  of  perfection,  egotism,  individuality j  or  whatever  name  you  give 
to  it,  this  feeling  exists;  we  have  it  within  us.  We  cannot  doubt  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  it  accompanies  us  at  every  step,  in  all  our  actions,  from  the  time  when 
we  first  see  the  light  till  we  descend  into  the  tomb.  This  feeling,  if  you  will 
observe  its  origin,  its  nature,  and  its  object,  is  nothing  but  a  great  law  of  all  . 
beings  applied  to  man ;  a  law  which,  being  a  guarantee  for  the  preservation  and 
perfecting  of  individuals,  admirably  contributes  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 
It  is  clear  that  such  a  feeling  must  naturally  incline  us  to  hate  oppression,  and 
to  suffer  with  impatience  wl^t  tends  to  limit  and  fetter  the  use  of  our  facidties. 
The  cause  is  easily  found ;  all  this  gives  us  uneasiness,  to  which  our  nature  is 
repugnant ;  even  the  tenderest  infant  bears  with  impatience  the  tie  that  fastens 
him  m  his  cradle ;  he  is  uneasy,  he  is  disturbed,  he  cries. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual,  when  he  is  not  totally  devoid  of  know- 
ledge of  himself,  when  his  intellectual  faculties  are  at  all  developed,  will  feel 
another  sentiment  arise  in  his  mind  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  with  which  all  beings  are  animated,  a  sentiment 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  intelligence^  I  mean,  the  feeling  of  dignity,  of 
value  of  ourselves,  of  that  fire  which,  enkindled  in  our  hearts  in  our  earliest 
years,  is  nourished,  extended,  and  supported  by  the  aliment  afforded  to  it  by 
time,  and  acquires  that  immense  power,  that  expansion  which  makes  us  so  rest- 
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less,  aotiTej  and  agitated  dnring  all  periods  of  our  life.  The  subjection  of  one 
man  to  another  wounds  this  feeling  of  dignity;  for  even  supposing  it  to  be 
reconciled  with  all  possible  freedom  and  mildness,  with  the  most  perfect  respect 
for  the  person  subjected,  this  subjection  reveals  a  weakness  or  a  necessity  which 
compels  him  in  some  decree  to  limit  the  free  use  of  his  faculties.  Sucn  is  the 
second  origin  of  the  feelmg  of  personal  independence.  It  follows  from  what  I 
have  just  said,  that  man  always  bears  withm  himself  a  certain  love  of  inde- 
pendence, that  this  feeling  is  necessarily  common  to  all  times  and  countries,  for 
we  have  found  its  roots  in  the  two  most  natural  feelings  of  man — ^viz.  the  desire 
of  weil-heing  and  the  consdcmmess  of  his  avm  dignity.  It  is  evident  that  these 
feelings  may  be  modified  and  varied  indefinitely,  on  account  of  the  infinity  of 
situations  in  which  the  individual  may  be  placed,  morally  and  physically.  With- 
out leaving  the  sphere  which  is  marked  out  for  them  by  their  very  essence,  these 
feelings  may  vary  as  to  strength  or  weakness  on  the  most  extensive  scale;  they 
may  be  moral  or  immoral,  just  or  unjust,  noble  or  vile,  advantageous  or  inju- 
rious. Consequently  they  may  contribute  to  the  individual  the  greatest  variety 
of  inclinations,  of  habits,  of  manners  |  and  thereby  give  very  d^erent  features 
to  the  physiognomy  of  nations,  according  to  the  particular  and  diaracteristic 
manner  in  which  they  affect  the  individual.  These  notions  being  once  cleared 
up  by  a  real  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  heart  of  man,  we  see  how  all 
questions  which  relate  to  the  feeling  of  individuality  must  be  resolved ;  we  also 
see  that  it  is  useless  to  have  recourse  to  mysterious  language  or  poetical  expla- 
nations, for  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  submitted  to  a  rigorous 
analysis.  The  ideas  which  man  forms  of  his  own  well-being  and  dignity,  the 
means  which  he  employs  to  proiAote  the  one  and  preserve  the  other,  these  are 
what  will  settle  the  degrees  of  energy,  will  determine  the  nature  and  signalize 
the  tendency  of  all  these  feelings ;  that  is  to  say,  all  will  depend  on  the  phy^ 
sical  and  moral  state  of  society  and  the  individual.  Now,  supposing  all  other 
circumstances  to  be  equal,  dve  a  man  true  ideas  of  his  own  well-being  and 
dignity,  such  as  reason  and  above  all  the  Christian  religion  teach,  and  you  will 
form  a  good  citizen ;  ffive  false,  exaggerated,  absurd  ideas,  such  as  are  enter- 
tained by  perverted  schools  and  promulgated  by  agitators  at  all  times  and  in 
all  countries,  and  you  spread  the  fruitful  seeds  of  disturbance  and  disorder. 

^'  In  order  to  complete  the  clearing  up  of  the  important  point  which  we  have 
undertaken  to  explain,  we  must  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  particular  fact  which 
now  occupies  us.  K  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  nations  who  invaded  and  over- 
turned the  Roman  empire,  confining  ourselves  to  the  facts  which  history  has 
preserved  of  them,  to  the  conjectures  which  are  authorized  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  and  to  the  general  data  which  modern  science  has 
been  able  to  collect  from  the  immediate  observation  of  the  different  tribes 
of  America,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  was  the  state  of  society 
and  of  the  individual  among  the  invading  barbarians.  In  their  native  countries, 
among  their  mountains,  in  their  forefts  covered  with  frost  and  snow,  they  had 
their  family  ties,  their  relationships,  their  religion,  traditions,  customs,  manners, 
attachment  to  their  hereditary  soil,  their  love  of  national  independence,  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  great  deeds  of  liieir  ancestors,  and  for  the  glory  acquired  in 
battle ;  in  fine,  their  desire  of  perpetuating  in  their  children  a  race  strong, 
valiant,  and  free;  they  had  their  distinctions  of  family,  their  division  into 
tribes,  their  priests,  chiefs,  and  government.  Without  discussing  the  character 
of  their  farms  of  government,  and  laying  aside  all  that  might  l^  said  of  their 
monarchy,  their  public  assemblies,  and  other  similar  points,  questions  which  are 
forei^  to  our  subject,  and  which  besides  are  always  in  some  deffree  hypothetical 
and  imaginarr,  I  shall  content  myself  with  making  a  remark  which  none  of  my 
readers  will  deny,  viz.  that  among  them  the  organization  of  society  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  rude  and  superstitious  ideas,  gross  habits,  and 
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ferodlons  manners ;  that  is  to  say,  that  their  social  condition  did  not  nse  above 
the  level  which  had  naturallj  been  marked  out  for  it  bv  two  imperious  necessi- 
ties: first;  that  complete  anarch j  should  not  prevail  in  their  forests :  and  second, 
that  in  war  they  should  have  some  one  to  lead  their  confased  hordes.  Bom  in 
rigorous  climates^  crowding  on  each  other  by  their  rapid  increase,  and  on  that 
account  obtaining  with  difficulty  even  the  means  of  subsistence,  these  nations 
saw  before  their  eyes  the  abundance  and  the  luxuries  of  ample  and  well-culti- 
vated regions ;  they  were  at  the  same  time  urged  on  by  extreme  want,  and 
strongly  excited  by  the  presence  of  plunder.  There  was  nothing  to  oppose  them 
but  the  feeble  legions  of  an  effeminate  and  decaying  civilization ;  their  own 
bodies  were  strong,  their  minds  full  of  courage  and  audacity ;  their  numbers 
augmented  their  boldness ;  they  left  their  native  soil  without  pain ;  a  spirit  of 
adventure  and  enterprise  developed  itself  in  their  minds,  and  they  threw  them- 
selves on  the  Empire  like  a  torrent  which  falls  from  the  mountains,  and  inun- 
dates the  neighboring  plains.  However  imperfect  was  their  social  condition, 
and  however  rude  were  its  ties,  it  sufficed,  nevertheless,  in  their  native  soil,  and 
amid  their  ancient  manners ;  if  the  barbarians  had  remained  in  their  forests,  it 
may  be  said  that  that  form  of  government,  which  answered  its  purpose  in  its 
way,  would  have  been  perpetuated ;  for  it  was  bom  of  necessity,  it  was  adapted 
to  circumstances,  it  was  rooted  in  their  habits,  sanctioned  by  time,  and  connected 
with  traditions  and  recollections  of  every  kind.  But  these  ties  were  too  weak 
to  be  transported  without  being  broken.  These  forms  of  govemment  were,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  so  suited  to  t£e  state  of  barbarism,  and  consequently  so  circum- 
scribed and  limited,  that  they  could  not  be  applied  without  difficulty  to  the  new 
situation  in  which  these  nations  found  themselves- almost  suddenly  placed.  Let 
us  imagine  these  savage  children  of  the  forest  precipitated  on  the  south ;  their 
fierce  chiefs  precede  them,  and  they  are  followed  by  crowds  of  women  and  chil- 
dren; they  take  with  them  their  flocks  and  rude  baggage;  they  cut  to  pieces 
numerous  legions  on  their  way;  they  form  intrenehments,  cross  ditches,  scale 
ramparts,  ravage  ike  country,  destroy  forests,  bum  populous  cities,  and  take 
with  them  immense  numbers  of  slaves  captured  on  the  way.  They  overturn 
every  thing  that  opposes  their  fury,  and  drive  before  them  multitudes  who  flee 
to  avoid  fire  and  sword.  In  a  short  time  see  these  same  men,  elated  with  victory, 
enriched  by  immense  bootv,  inured  by  so  many  battles,  fires,  sackings,  and  mas- 
sacres, transported,  as  if  by  enchantment,  into  a  new  climate,  under  another 
sky,  and  swimming  in  abundance,  in  pleasure,  in  new  enjoyments  of  every  kind. 
A  confused  mixture  of  idolatry  and  Christianity,  of  tmth  and  falsehood,  is 
become  their  religion ;  their  principal  chiefs  are  dead  in  battle ;  families  are 
confounded  in  disorder,  races  mixed,  old  manners  and  customs  altered  and  lost. 
These  nations,  in  fine,  are  spread  over  immense  countries,  in  the  midst  of  other 
nations,  differing  in  language,  ideas,  manners,  and  usages ;  imagine,  if  you  can, 
this  disorder,  tms  confusion,  this  chaos,  and  tell  me  whether  the  ties  which 
formed  the  society  of  these  nations  are  not  destroyed  and  broken  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces,  and  whether  you  do  not  see  barbarian  and  civilized  society  disappear 
together,  and  all  antiquity  vanish  without  any  thing  new  taking  its  place  ?  And 
at  this  moment,  fix  your  eyes  upon  the  gloomy  child  of  the  North,  when  he 
feels  all  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  society  suddenlv  loosened,  when  all  the 
chains  that  restrained  his  ferocity  break ;  when  ho  finds  himself  alone,  isolated, 
in  a  position  so  new,  so  singular,  so  extraordinary,  with  an  obscure  recollection 
of  his  late  country  and  wiUiout  affection  for  that  which  he  has  just  occupied ; 
without  respect  for  law,  fear  of  man,  or  attachment  to  custom.  Do  you  not  see 
him,  in  his  impetuous  ferocity,  indulge  without  limit  his  habits  of  violence, 
wandering,  plunder,  and  massacre  ?  He  confides  in  his  strong  arm  and  activity 
of  foot,  and  led  by  a  heart  full  of  fire  and  courage,  by  an  imagination  excited 
by  the  view  of  so  many  different  countries  and  by  the  hazards  of  so  many  travels 
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and  combats^  he  rashly  undertakes  all  enterprises^  rejects  all  snbjection,  throws 
off  all  restraint,  and  delights  in  the  dangers  of  fresh  struggles  and  adyentures. 
Do  yon  not  find  here  the  mysterious  individuality,  the  feehng  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, in  all  its  philosophical  reality  and  all  the  truth  which  is  assigned  to 
it  by  history  ?  This  brutal  individuality,  this  fierce  feeling  of  independence, 
whidi  was  not  reconcileable  with  the  well-being  or  with  the  true  dignity  of  the 
individual,  contained  a  principle  of  eternal  war  and  a  continually  wandering 
mode  of  life,  and  must  necessarily  produce  [the  degradation  of  man  and  the 
complete  dissolution  of  society.  Far  from  containing  the  germ  of  civilization, 
it  was  this  that  was  best  adapted  to  reduce  Europe  to  me  savage  state ;  it  stifled 
society  in  its  cradle ;  it  destroyed  every  attempt  made  to  reorganize  it,  and  com- 
pleted the  annihilation  of  all  that  remained  of  the  ancient  civilization/' 

The  observations  which  have  just  been  made  may  be  more  or  less  well  founded, 
more  or  le^  bappy,  but  at  least  they  do  not  present  the  inexplicable  incon- 
sistency, not  to  say  contradiction,  of  allying  barbarism  and  brutality  with  civili- 
zation and  refinement;  they  do  not  give  Uie  name  of  an  eminent  and  fruitful 
principle  of  European  civilization  to  that  which  a  little  further  on  is  pointed 
out  as  one  of  the  strongest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  social  organization.  As 
M.  Guizot,  on  this  last  point,  agrees  with  the  opinion  which  I  have  just  stated, 
and  shows  the  incoherence  of  his  own  doctrines,  the  reader  will  ^low  me  to 
quote  his  own  words.  **  It  is  clear,"  he  says,  "  that  if  men  have  no  ideas 
extending  beyond  their  own  existence,  if  their  intellectual  horizon  is  limited  to 
themselves,  if  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  caprices  of  their  own  passions  and 
wills,  if  they  have  not  among  them  a  certain  number  of  common  notions  and 
feelings,  around  which  they  rally;  it  is  clear,  I  say,  that  no  society  can  be  pos- 
sible among  them ;  that  such  individual,  when  he  enters  into  any  association, 
will  be  a  principle  of  disturbance  and  dissolution.  Whenever  individuality 
almost  absolutely  prevails,  or  man  only  considers  himself,  or  his  ideas  do  not 
extend  beyond  himself,  or  he  obeys  only  his  own  passions,  society,  I  mean  one 
with  any  thing  of  extent  or  permanency,  becomes  almost  impossible.  Now 
such  was  the  moral  condition  of  the  conquerors  of  Europe  at  the  period  of  which 
we  speak.  I  have  pointed  out,  in  the  last  lecture,  that  we  owe  the  energetic 
feeling  of  individual  liberty  and  humanity  to  the  Germans.  Now,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  rudeness  and  ignorance,  this  feeling  is  egotism  in  all  its  brutality, 
in  all  its  unsociability.  From  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century,  such  was  the  case 
among  the  Germans.  They  consulted  only  their  own  interests,  Iheir  own  pas- 
sions, their  own  wills ;  how  could  this  accord  with  the  social  state  ?  It  was 
attempted  to  make  them  enter  it ;  they  attempted  it  themselves ;  they  soon  left 
it  from  some  sudden  act,  some  sally  of  passion  or  misunderstanding.  Eveiy 
moment  we  see  society  attempted  to  be  formed ;  every  moment  we  see  it  broken 
by  the  act  of  man,  by  the  want  of  the  moral  conditions  necessary  for  its  sub- 
sistence. Such,  gentlemen,  were  the  two  prevailing  causes  of  the  state  of  bar- 
barism. As  long  as  they  lasted,  barbarism  continued."  (Mstoire  (xhUrak  de 
la  Civilisation  en  Europe,  le^on  3.) 

With  respect  to  his  theory  of  individuaMty,  M.  Guizot  has  met  with  the  com- 
mon fate  of  men  of  sreat  talents.  They  are  forcibly  struck  by  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon, they  conceive  an  ardent  desire  of  finding  its  cause,  and  they  fall  into 
frequent  errors,  led  away  by  a  secret  tendency  always  to  point  out  a  new,  unex- 
pected, astonishing  origin.  In  his  vast  and  penetrating  view  of  European  civi- 
lization, in  his  parallel  between  this  and  the  most  distinguished  ones  of  antiquity, 
he  discovered  a  very  remarkable  difference  between  the  individuals  of  the  former 
and  of  the  latter.  He  saw  in  the  man  of  modem  Europe,  something  nobler, 
more  independent  than  in  the  Greek  or  Roman ;  it  was  necessary  to  point  out 
the  origin  of  this  difference.  Now  this  was  not  an  easy  task,  considering  the 
peculiar  situation  in  which  the  philosophical  historian  found  himself.     From 
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the  first  glance  which  he  took  at  the  elements  of  European  civilization,  the 
Church  presented  herself  to  him  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  influ- 
ential agents  on  the  organization  of  society;  and  he  saw  issue  from  her  the 
impulse  which  was  most  capable  of  leading  the  world  to  a  great  and  happy 
future.  He  had  already  eipressly  acknowledged  this,  and  had  paid  homage  to 
the  truth  in  magnificent  language ;  in  order  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  should 
he  again  have  recourse  to  Christianity,  to  the  Church  ?  This  would  have  been 
conceding  to  her  the  whole  of  the  great  work  of  civilization ;  and  M.  Q-uizot ' 
was  desirous,  at  all  hazards,  of  giving  her  coadjutors.  Therefore,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  barbarian  hordes,  he  expects  to  discover  in  the  swarthy  brows, 
the  savage  countenances,  and  the  menacing  looks  of  these  children  of  the  forest, 
a  type,  somewhat  rude  but  still  very  just,  of  the  noble  independence,  the  eleva- 
tion, and  dignity  which  the  European  bears  in  his  features. 

After  having  explained  the  mysterious  personality  of  the  (Germans,  and 
shown  that,  tar  from  being  an  element  of  civilization,  it  was  a  source  of  disorder 
and  barbarism ;  it  is  besides  necessary  to  examine  the  difference  which  exists 
between  the  civilization  of  Europe  and  other  civilizations,  with  respect  to  the 
feeling  of  dignity ;  it  is  necessary  to  determine  with  precision  what  modifica- 
tions have  been  undergone  by  a  feeling,  which,  considered  by  itself,  b,  as  we 
have  seen,  common  to  all  men.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  fbundation  for 
this  assertion  of  M.  Quizot,  that  the  feding  of  personal  indq>endence^  the  toite 
for  liberty,  displacing  itself  at  aU  hazards,  vdA  scarcely  any  other  object  than 
its  own  satisfaction,  was  unknown  to  Roman  society.  It  is  clear  that  in  such  a 
comparison,  it  is  not  meant  to  allude  to  the  feeling  of  independence  in  the  savage 
state,  in  the  state  of  barbarism ;  for  as  well  misht  it  be  said  that  civilized 
nations  could  not  have  the  distinctive  character  of 'barbarism.  But  laying  aside 
that  circumstance  of  ferocity,  we  will  say  that  the  feeling  was  very  active,  not 
only  among  the  Romans,  but  also  among  the  other  most  celebrated  nations  of 
antiquity.  "  When  you  find  in  ancient  civilization,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  liberty, 
it  is  political  liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  It  is  not  with  his  personal 
liberty  that  the  man  is  prepossessed,  it  b  with  his  liberty  as  a  citizen ;  he  be- 
longs to  an  association,  he  is  devoted  to  an  association,  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  an  association."  I  will  not  deny  that  this  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the 
benefit  of  an  association  cUd  exist  among  ancient  nations ;  I  acknowledge  also 
that  it  was  accompanied  by  remarkable  peculiarities,  which  I  intend  to  explain 
further  on ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  taste  for  liberty,  with  scarcely 
any  other  object  than  its  own  satisfaction,  was  not  more  active  with  ancient 
nations  than  with  us.  Indeed,  wnat  was  the  object  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Greeks  of  the  Archipelago  and  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Carthaginians,  when  they 
undertook  those  voyages  which,  for  such  remote  times,  were  as  bold  and  perilous 
as  those  of  our  most  intrepid  sailors  ?  Was  it,  indeed,  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  an  association  that  they  sou^t  new  territories  with  so  much  ardour,  in  order 
to  amass  there  money,  gold,  and  all  kinds  of  articles  of  value  ?  Were  they 
not  led  by  the  desire  of  acquiring  to  gratify  themselves  f  Where,  then,  is  the 
association  ?  Where  do  you  find  it  here  ?  Do  you  see  any  thing  but  the  indi- 
vidual, with  his  passions  and  tastes,  and  his  ardour  in  satisfying  them  ?  And 
the  Greeks — those  Greeks  so  enervated,  so  voluptuous,  so  spoiled  by  pleasures, 
had  they  not  the  most  lively  feeling  of  personal  independence,  the  most  ardent 
desire  of  living  with  perfect  freedom,  with  no  other  object  but  to  gratify  them- 
selves ?  Their  poets  singing  of  nectar  and  of  love ;  their  free  courtesans  receiv- 
ing the  homage  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens,  and  making  sages  forget  their 
philosophical  moderation  and  gravity ;  and  the  people  celebrating  their  festivals 
amid  the  most  fearful  dissoluteness ;  did  they  also  only  sacrifice  on  the  altars 
of  association?  Had  they  not  the  desire  of  gratifying  themselves?  With 
respect  to  the  Romans,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  demonstrate  this,  if 
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we  had  to  speak  of  what  are  called  i^e  glorioxw  times  of  the  Repnblicj  but  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  Romans  of  the  empire,  with  those  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  irraption  of  the  barbarians ;  with  those  Romans,  greedy  of  pleasures,  and 
devoured  by  that  thirst  for  excess  of  which  history  has  preserved  such  shame- 
ful pictures.  Their  superb  palaces,  their  magnificent  villas,  their  delicious 
baths,  their  splendid  festive  halls,  their  tables  l^ed  with  riches,  their  effemi- 
nate dresses,  their  voluptuous  dissipation ;  do  they  not  show  us  individuals 
who,  without  thinking  of  the  association  to  which  they  belonged,  only  thought 
of  gratifying  their  own  passions  and  caprices;  lived  in  the  greatest  luxury, 
with  every  delicacy  and  all  imaginable  splendour;  had  no  care  but  to  enjoy 
society,  to  lull  themselves  asleep  in  pleasure,  to  gratify  all  their  passions,  and 
give  way  to  a  burning  love  of  their  own  satisfactions  and  amusements  ? 

It  is  not  easy,  then,  to  imagine  why  M.  Guizot  exclusively  attributes  to  the 
barbarians  (he  pleasure  of  feding  themselves  men,  the  feeling  of  personaliti/,  of 
human  sponMTieousness  in  its  free  development.  Can  we  believe  that  such  sen- 
timents were  unknown  to  the  victors  of  Marathon  and  Plataea,  to  those  nations 
who  have  immortalized  their  names  by  so  many  monuments  ?  When,  in  the 
fine  arts,  in  the  sciences,  in  eloquence,  in  poetry,  the  noblest  traits  of  genius 
shone  forth  on  all  sides,  had  they  not  among  them  the  pleasure  of  feeling  them- 
selves men,  the  feeling  and  the  power  of  the  free  development  of  all  their 
faculties  ?  and  in  a  society  where  glory  was  so  passionately  loved,  as  we  see  it 
was  among  the  Romans,  in  a  society  which  shows  us  men  like  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
and  which  produced  a  Tacitus,  who  still,  after  nineteen  centuries,  makes  every 
generous  heart  thrill  with  emotion,  was  there  nophaswre  in  feding  themselves 
men,  no  pride  in  appreciating  their  awn  dignity  f  Was  there  no  feeling  of  the 
spoTUaneousness  of  m^m  in  his  own  free  development  f  How  can  we  imagine 
tnat  the  barbarians  of  the  north  surpassed  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  this 
respect  ?  Why,  then,  these  paradoxes,  this  confusion  of  ideas  ?  Of  what  avail 
are  these  brilliant  expressions  meaning  nothing  ?  Of  what  use  are  these  ob- 
servations, of  a  false  delicacy,  where  the  mind  at  first  sight  discovers  vagueness 
and  inexactitude ;  and  where  it  finds,  after  a  complete  examination,  nothing 
but  incoherency  imd  reveiy  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

HOW  THE  DrorVTDUAL  WAS  ABSOBBBD  BY  ANCIENT  BOCIBTY. 

If  we  profoundly  study  this  question,  without  suffering  ourselves  to  be  led 
into  error  and  extravagance,  by  the  desire  of  passing  for  deep  observers ;  if  we 
call  to  our  aid  a  just  and  cool  philosophy,  supported  by  the  facts  of  history,  we 
shall  see  that  the  principal  difference  between  the  ancient  civilizations  and  our 
own  with  respect  to  the  individual  is,  that,  in  antiquity,  m^n,  considered  as 
m>an,  was  nx>t  properly  esteemed.  Ancient  nations  did  not  want  either  the  feel- 
ing of  person^  independence,  or  the  pleasure  of  feding  themsdves  men;  the 
fault  was  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the  head.  What  they  wanted  was  the  com- 
prehension oi  the  dignity  of  man ;  the  high  idea  which  dhristianity  has  given  us 
of  ourselves,  while,  at  the  same  time,  with  admirable  wisdom,  it  has  shown  us 
our  infirmitiee.  What  ancient  societies  wanted,  what  all  those,  where  Chris- 
tianitr^  does  not  prevail,  have  wanted,  and  will  continue  to  want,  is  the  respect 
and  the  consideration  which  surround  every  individual,  every  mein,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  a  man.  Among  the  Greeks  the  Greeks  are  every  thing;  strangers,  bar- 
barians, are  nothing :  in  Rome,  the  title  of  Roman  citizen  makes  the  man ;  he 
who  wants  this  is  nothing.  In  Christian  countries,  the  infant  who  is  born 
deformed,  or  deprived  of  some  member,  excites  compassion,  and  becomes  an 
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object  of  l^e  tenderest  solicitude ;  it  is  enongh  that  he  is  man,  and  unfortunate. 
Among  the  ancients,  this  human  being  was  regarded  as  useless  and  contempti- 
ble ;  in  certain  cities,  as  for  example  at  Lacedadmon,  it  was  forbidden  to  nourish 
him,  and,  bj  command  of  the  magistrates  charged  with  the  regulation  of  births, 
horrible  to  relate !  he  was  thrown  into  a  ditch.  He  was  a  hwman  being  ;  but 
what  matter?  He  was  a  human  being  who  would  be  of  no  use ;  and  society, 
without  compassion,  did  not  wish  to  undertake  the  charge  of  his  support.  If 
you  read  Plato  wid  Aristotle,  you  will  see  the  horrible  doctrine  which  they  pro- 
fessed on  the  subject  of  abortion  and  infanticide ;  you  will  see  the  means  which 
these  philosophers  imagined,  in  order  to  prevent  the  excess  of  population ;  and 
you  will  be  sensible  of  the  immense  progress  which  society  has  made,  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  in  all  that  relates  to  man.  Are  not  the  public 
games,  those  horrible  scenes  where  hundreds  of  men  were  slaughtered  to  amuse 
an  inhuman  multitude,  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  little  ybImq  attached  to 
man,  when  he  was  sacrificed  with  so  much  barbarism  for  reasons  so  frivolous  ? 
The  right  of  the  strongest  was  exercis^  among  the  ancients  in  a  horrible 
manner ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  state 
of  annihilation,  so  to  speak,  in  which  we  see  the  individual  with  respect  to 
society.  Society  was  stiwng,  the  individual  was  weak  3  society  absorbed  the 
individual,  and  arrogated  to  itself  all  imaginable  rights  over  him ;  and  if  ever 
he  made  opposition  to  society,  he  was  sure  to  be  crushed  by  it  with  an  iron 
hand.  When  we  read  the  explanation  which  M.  Guizot  gives  us  of  this  pecu- 
liarity of  ancient  civilizations,  we  might  suppose  that  there  existed  among  them 
a  patriotism  unknown  to  us ;  a  patriotism  which,  carried  to  exaggeration,  and 
stripped  of  the  feeling  of  personal  independence,  produced  a  kind  of  annihila- 
tion of  the  individual  in  presence  of  society.  If  he  had  reflected  deeply  on 
the  nmtter,  M.  Guizot  would  have  seen  that  the  diflerenoe  is  not  in  the  feelings 
of  antiquity,  but  in  the  immense  fandamental  revolution  which  has  taken  place 
in  ideas ;  hence  he  would  easily  have  concluded,  that  the  difference  observed 
in  their  feelings  must  have  been  owing  to  the  differences  in  the  ideas  them- 
selves. Indeed,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  individual,  seeing  the  little  esteem 
In  which  he  was  held,  and  the  umimited  power  which  society  arrogated  to  itself 
over  his  independence  and  his  life,  (for  it  went  so  flur  as  to  mnd  him  to 
powder,  when  he  opposed  it,)  on  his  side  formed  an  exaggerated  idea  of  society 
and  the  public  authority,  so  as  to  annihilate  himself  in  his  own  heart  before 
this  fearnd  colossus.  Far  from  considering  himself  as  a  member  of  an  associa- 
tion the  object  of  which  was  tiie  safety  and  happiness  of  every  individual,  the 
benefits  of  which  required  from  him  some  sacrifices  in  return,  he  regarded  him- 
self as  a  thing  devoted  to  this  association,  and  compelled,  without  hesitation, 
to  offer  himself  as  a  holocaust  on  its  altars.  Such  is  the  condition  of  man ; 
when  a  power  acts  upon  him,  for  a  long  time,  unlimitedly,  his  indignation  is 
excited  against  it,  and  he  rejects  it  with  violence;  or  else  he  humbles,  he 
debases,  he  annihilates  himself  before  the  strong  influence  which  binds  and 
prostrates  him.  Let  us  see  if  this  be  not  the  contrast  which  ancient  societies 
constantly  afford  us ;  the  blindest  submission  and  annihilation  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  ot^er,  l^e  spirit  of  insubordination,  of  resistance,  showing  itself 
in  terrible  explosions,  "h  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  it  is  possible  to  under- 
stand how  societies,  whose  normal  condition  was  confusion  and  agitation,  pre- 
sent us  with  such  astonishing  examples  as  Leonidas  with  his  three  hundred 
Spartans  perishing  at  Thermopylae,  Stevola  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  fire, 
Regulus  returning  to  Carthage  to  suffer  and  die,  and  Marcus  Curtius,  all  armed, 
leaping  into  the  cnasm  which  had  opened  in  the  midst  of  Rome.  All  these 
phenomena,  which  at  first  sight  appear  inexplicable,  are  explained  when  we 
compare  them  with  what  has  taken  place  in  the  revolutions  of  modem  times 
Temble  revolutions  have  thrown  some  nations  into  confusion;  the  struggle  ot 
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ideas  and  interests,  inflaming  their  passions,  has  made  them  forget  their  true 
social  relations,  during  intervals  of  greater  or  less  duration.  What  has  hap- 
pened ?  At  the  same  time  that  unlimited  freedom  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
rights  of  individuals  were  incessantly  extolled,  there  arose  in  the  midst  of 
society  a  cruel  power,  which,  concentrating  in  its  own  hands  all  public  author- 
ity, inflicted  on  them  the  severest  blows.  At  such  periods,  when  the  formida- 
ble mazim  of  the  ancients,  the  solus  jxjpvli,  that  pretext  for  so  many  ^ghtM 
attempts  was  in  fuU  force,  there  arose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  mad  and  ferocious 
patriotism  which  superficial  men  admire  in  the  citizens  of  ancient  republics. 

Some  writers  have  lavished  eulogiums  on  the  ancients,  and,  above  all,  on  the 
Romans.  It  seemed  as  if,  to  gratify  their  ardent  wishes,  modem  civilization 
must  be  moulded  according  to  the  ancient.  They  made  absurd  attempts ;  they 
attacked  the  existing  social  system  with  unexampled  violence;  they  labored 
to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  stifle,  Christian  ideas  concerning  the  individual  and 
society,  and  they  sought  their  inspiration  from  the  shades  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. It  is  remarkable  that,  during  the  short  time  that  the  attempt  lasted, 
there  were  seen,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  admirable  traits  of  strength,  of  valor, 
of  patriotism,  in  fearful  contrast  with  cruelties  and  crimes  without  example. 
In  the  midst  of  a  great  and  generous  nation  there  appeared  again,  to  aflri^ht 
the  human  race,  the  bloody  spectres  of  Marius  and  Sylla;  so  true  it  is  that 
man  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  that  the  same  order  of  ideas  in  the  end  pro- 
duces the  same  order  of  events.  Let  the  Christian  ideas  disappear,  let  old 
ones  regain  their  force,  and  you  will  see  that  the  modem  world  will  resemble 
the  ancient  one.  Happily  for  humanity,  this  is  impossible.  All  the  attempts 
hitherto  made  to  produce  such  a  result  have  been  necessarily  of  short  continu- 
ance, and  such  will  be  the  case  in  future.  But  the  bloody  page  which  these 
criminal  attempts  have  left  in  history  oflers  an  abundant  subject  for  reflection 
to  the  philosopher  who  desires  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  inti- 
mate and  delicate  relations  between  ideas  and  facts.  There  he  will  see  fully 
exhibited  the  vast  scheme  of  social  organization,  and  he  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate at  its  just  value  the  beneficial  or  injurious  influence  of  the  various  reli- 
gious and  the  diflerent  philosophical  systems. 

The  periods  of  revolutions,  that  is  to  say,  those  stormv  times  when  govern- 
ments are  swallowed  up  one  after  another  like  edifices  built  upon  a  volcanic 
soil,  have  all  this  distinctive  character,  the  tyranny  of  the  interests  of  public 
authority  over  private  interests.  Never  is  this  power  feebler,  or  less  lasting;  but 
never  is  it  more  violent,  more  mad.  Every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  its  safety  or 
its  vengeance ;  the  shade  of  its  enemies  pursues  it  and  makes  it  continually 
tremble ;  its  own  conscience  torments  it  and  leaves  it  no  repose ;  the  weakness 
of  its  organization,  its  instable  position,  warn  it  at  every  step  of  its  approach- 
ing fall,  and  in  its  impotent  despair  it  makes  the  convulsive  efforts  of  one  dying 
in  agony.  What,  then,  in  its  eyes  are  the  lives  of  citizens,  if  they  excite  the 
slightest,  the  most  remote  suspicion  ?  If  the  blood  of  thousands  of  victims  could 
procure  for  it  a  moment  of  security,  and  add  a  few  days  to  its  existence,  "  Perish ' 
my  enemies,"  it  says ;  "  this  is  required  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  that  is,  for 
mine  I"  Why  this  frenzy,  this  craelty  ?  It  is  because  the  ancient  govern- 
ment, having  been  overtumed  by  force,  and  the  new  having  been  enthroned 
in  the  same  way,  the  idea  of  right  has  disappeared  from  the  sphere  of  power. 
Legitimacy  does  not  protect  it,  even  its  novelty  betrays  its  little  value;  every 
thing  forebodes  its  short  existence.  Stripped  of  the  reason  and  justice  which 
it  is  obliged  to  invoke  in  its  own  support,  it  seeks  for  both  in  the  very  necessity 
of  power,  a  social  necessity,  which  is  always  visible,  and  it  proclaims  that  the 
^ety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  care.  Then  the  property  and  lives  of  indi- 
viduals are  nothing;  they  are  annihilated  in  the  presence  of  the  bloody  spectre 
which  arises  in  the  midst  of  society;  armed  with  force,  and  surrounded  by 
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guards  and  scaffolds^  it  says,  ''I  am  the  pablio  power;  to  me  is  confided  the 
safety  of  the  people ;  it  is  I  who  watch  over  the  interests  of  society." 

Now,  do  you  know  what  is  the  result  of  this  absolute  want  of  respect  for  the 
individual,  of  this  complete  annihilation  of  man  in  presence  of  the  alarming  power 
^ich  claims  to  represent  society  ?  It  is  that  the  feeling  of  association  rei^ 
pears  in  different  directions;  no  longer  a  feeling  directed  by  reason,  foresight,  and 
beneficence,  but  a  blind,  instinctive  feeling,  which  urges  man  not  to  remain  alonoi 
without  defence,  in  the  midst  of  a  society  which  is  converted  into  a  field  of  bat- 
tle and  a  vast  conspiracy ;  men  then  unite  either  to  sustain  power,  when,  influ- 
enced by  the  whirlwind  of  revolution,  they  are  identified  with  it,  and  regard  it 
as  their  only  rampart,  or  to  overturn  it,  if,  some  motive  having  urged  them  into 
the  opposite  ranks,  they  see  their  most  terrible  enemy  in  the  existing  power, 
and  a  sword  continually  suspended  over  their  heads.  These  men  belong  to  an 
association,  are  devoted  to  an  association,  are  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
it,  for  they  cannot  live  alone ;  they  know,  they  comprehend,  at  least  instinct- 
ively, that  the  individual  is  nothing ;  for  as  the  restraints  that  maintain  social 
order  have  been  broken,  the  individual  no  longer  has  a  tranquil  sphere  where 
he  can  live  in  peace  and  independence,  confident  that  a  power  founded  on  legi- 
timacy and  guided  by  reason  and  justice  watches  over  the  preservation  of  public 
order  and  the  respect  due  to  individual  rights.  Then  timid  men  are  alarmed 
and  humbled,  and  begin  to  represent  that  first  scene  of  servitude  where  the 
oppressed  is  seen  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  victim  to  reverence 
the  executioner.  Daring  men  resist  and  contend,  or  rather,  conspiring  in  the  dark, 
they  prepare  terrible  explosions.  No  one  then  belongs  to  himself;  the  indivi- 
duid  is  absorbed  on  all  sides,  either  by  the  force  which  oppresses  or  by  that 
which  conspires.  The  tutelary  divinity  of  individuals  b  justice;  when  justice 
vanishes,  they  are  no  more  than  imperceptible  grains  of  dust  carried  away  bj 
the  wind,  or  drops  of  water  in  the  stormy  waves  of  ocean.  Imagine  to  your- 
self societies  where  this  passing  frenzy  does  not  prevail,  it  is  true,  but  which  are 
yet  devoid  of  true  ideas  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals,  and  of  those 
of  public  authority;  societies  where  there  are  some  wandering,  uncertain, 
obscure,  imperfect  notions  thereon,  stifled  by  a  thousand  prejudices  and  errors ; 
societies  under  which,  nevertheless,  public  authority^  is  organized  under  one 
form  or  another,  and  has  become  consolidated,  thanks  to  the  force  of  habit,  and 
the  absence  of  all  other  government  better  calculated  to  satisfy  urgent  necessi- 
ties ;  you  will  then  have  an  idea  of  the  ancient  societies,  we  should  rather  say, 
societies  without  Christianity,  and  you  will  understand  the  annihilation  of  the 
individual  before  the  force  of  public  power,  either  under  an  Asiatic  despotism 
or  the  turbulent  democracy  of  the  ancient  republics.  And  what  you  wiU  then 
see  will  be  precisely  what  you  have  observed  in  modem  societies  at  times  of  - 
revolution,  only  with  this  difierence,  that  in  these  the  evil  is  transitory  and 
noisy,  like  the  ravages  of  the  tempest,  while  among  the  ancients  it  was  the  nor- 
mal state,  like  the  vitiated  atmosphere  which  injures  and  corrupts  all  that 
breathe  it 

Let  us  examine  the  cause  of  these  two  opposite  phenomena,  the  lofty  patriot- 
ism of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  state  of  prostration  uid  political  degra- 
dation in  which  other  nations  lay,  and  in  which  those  still  lie  who  are  not  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity ;  what  is  the  cause  of  this  individual  abnegation 
which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  two  feelings  so  contrary  ?  and  why  do  we  not 
find  among  any  of  those  nations  that  individual  development  which  is  observed 
in  Europe,  and  which  with  us  is  connected  with  a  reasonable  patriotism,  from 
which  the  feeling  of  a  legitimate  personal  independence  is  not  excluded  ?  It 
is  because  in  antiquity  man  did  not  know  himself,  or  what  he  was;  it  is 
because  his  true  relations  with  society  were  viewed  through  a  thousand  preju- 
dices and  errors,  and  consequentiy  were  very  ill  understood.  This  will  show 
17 
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that  admiration  for  the  patriotism,  disinterestedness,  and  heroic  self-denial  of 
the  ancients  has  heen  sometimes  carried  too  far,  and  that  these  qualities,  fiu* 
from  reyealing  in  the  men  of  antiquity  a  greater  perfection  of  the  individual,  a 
superior  elevation  of  mind  to  that  of  the  men  of  modem  times,  rather  indicate 
ideas  less  devated  and  feelings  less  independent  than  our  own.  Perhaps  some 
blind  admirers  of  the  ancients  will  be  astonished  at  these  assertions.  Let  them 
consider  the  women  of  India  throwing  themselves  on  the  fiiheral-pile  after  the 
death  of  their  husbands,  and  slaves  putting  themselves  to  death  Ibecause  they 
could  not  survive  their  masters,  and  they  will  see  that  personal  self-denial  is 
not  an  infallible  sign  of  elevation  of  mind.  Sometimes  man  does  not  under- 
stand his  own  dignity ;  he  considers  himself  devoted  to  another  being,  absorbed 
by  him,  and  then  he  regards  his  own  existence  only  as  a  secondary  thing,  which 
has  no  object  but  to  minister  to  the  existence  of  another.  We  do  not  wish  to 
underrate  the  merit  which  rightly  belongs  to  the  ancients ;  we  do  not  wish  to 
lower  their  heroism,  as  fiir  as  it  is  just  and  laudable,  any  more  than  we  wish  to 
attribute  to  the  modems  an  egotistical  individuality,  which  prevents  their  sacri- 
fioinff  themselves  for  their  country :  our  only  object  is  to  assign  to  every  thing 
its  place,  by  dissipating  prejudices  which  are  excusable  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  do  lamentable  mischief  by  falsifying  the  principal  features  of  ancient  and 
modem  history. 

This  annihOation  of  the  individual  among  the  ancients  arose  also  from  the 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  his  moral  development,  and  frt)m  his  want  of  a 
rule  for  his  own  guidance,  which  compelled  society  to  interfere  in  all  that  con- 
oemed  him,  as  if  public  reason  was  called  upon  to  supply  the  defect  of  private 
reason.  If  we  pay  attention,  we  shall  observe  that  in  countries  where  political 
liberty  was  the  most  cherished,  civil  liberty  was  almost  unknown.  Wldle  the 
citizens  flattered  themselves  that  they  were  very  fr«e,  because  they  took  part  in 
the  public  deliberations,  they  wanted  that  liberty  which  is  most  important 
to  man,  that  which  we  now  call  civil  liberty.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
thoughts  uid  manners  of  the  ancients  on  this  point,  by  reading  one  of  their 
most  celebrated  writers,  Aristotle.  In  the  eyes  of  this  philosopher,  the  only 
title  which  renders  a  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  citizen,  seems  to  be  the  parti- 
cipation in  the  government  of  the  republic ;  and  these  ideas,  apparently  very 
democratic  and  calculated  to  extend  the  rights  of  the  most  numerous  class,  far 
from  proceeding,  as  one  would  suppose,  frx>m  an  exaggeration  of  the  dignity  of 
man,  was  connected  in  his  mind  with  a  profound  contempt  for  man  himself. 
His  system  was  to  reserve  all  honor  and  consideration  for  a  very  limited  num- 
ber;  the  classes  of  citizens  who  were  thus  condemned  to  degradation  and  nullity 
were  all  laborers,  artisans,  and  tradesmen.  (PoL  1.  vii.  c.  9,  12 ;  1.  viii.  c.  1,  2; 
L  iii.  c.  1.)  This  theory  supposed,  as  may  oe  seen,  very  curious  ideas  on  indi- 
viduals and  society,  and  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said 
respecting  the  eccentricities,  not  to  sav  monstrosities,  which  we  see  in  the 
ancient  republics.  Let  us  never  forget  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
evil  was  the  want  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  man ;  it  was  the  little  value 
which  was  placed  upon  his  di^ty  as  man ;  the  individual,  deprived  of  guides 
to  direct  him,  could  not  conciliate  esteem ;  in  a  word,  there  was  wanting  the 
light  of  Christianity,  which  was  alone  capable  of  illuminating  the  chaos. 

The  feeling  of  the  dignity  of  man  is  deeply  engraven  on  the  heart  of  modem 
society;  we  find  everywhere,  written  in  striking  characters,  this  tmth,  that 
man,  by  virtue  of  his  title  of  man,  is  respectable  and  worthy  of  high  conside- 
ration ;  hence  it  is  that  all  the  schools  of  modern  times  that  have  foolishly 
undertaken  to  exalt  the  individual,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  producing  fearfril 
perturbations  in  society,  have  adopted  as  the  constant  theme  of  their  instruc- 
tions, this  dignity  and  nobility  of  man.  They  thus  distinguish  themselves  in 
Uie  most  decided  manner  from  ike  democrats  of  antiquity;  the  latter  acted  in 
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%  narrow  sphere,  without  departing  from  a  certain  order  of  things,  without  look- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country;  in  the  spirit  of  modem  democrats, 
on  the  contrary^  we  find  a  tendency  to  invade  all  branches,  an  ardent  propa- 
gandism  which  embraces  the  whole  world.  They  never  invoke  mean  ideas ; 
man,  hit  reason,  his  imprescripHble  rights,  these  are  their  perpetual  theme. 
Ask  them  what  is  their  design,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  they  desire  to  level 
all  things,  to  avenge  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity.  This  exaggeration  of  ideas, 
the  pretext  and  motive  for  so  many  crimes,  shows  us  a  valuable  &ct,  viz.  the 
immense  progress  which  Christianity  has  given  to  ideas  with  relation  to  the 
dignity  of  our  nature.  When  they  have  to  mislead  societies  which  owe  their 
civilization  to  Christianity,  they  find  no  better  means  than  to  invoke  the  dignitv 
of  human  nature.  The  Christian  religion,  the  enemv  of  all  that  is  criminal, 
eould  not  consent  to  see  society  overturned,  under  tne  pretence  of  defending 
and  raising  the  dignity  of  man ;  this  is  the  reason  why  a  great  number  of  the  ' 
most  ardent  democrats  have  indulged  in  insults  and  sarcasms  against  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  history  loud^  proclaims  that  all  our  knowkdge  and  feel- 
ing of  what  is  true,  just,  and  reasonable  on  this  pojnt,  is  due  to  the  Christian 
religion,  it  has  been  recently  attempted  to  make  a  monstrous  alliance  between 
Christian  ideas  and  the  most  extravagant  of  democratic  theories.  A  celebrated 
man  has  undertaken  this  enterprise ;  but  true  Christianity,  that  is.  Catholicity, 
rejects  these  adulterous  alliances ;  it  ceases  to  acknowledge  its  most  eminent 
apologists  when  they  have  quitted  the  path  of  eternal  truth.  De  Lamennais 
now  wanders  in  the  darkness  of  error,  embracing  a  deceitful  shadow  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  voice  of  the  supreme  Pastor  of  the  Church  has  warned  the 
&ithful  against  being  dazzled  by  the  illusion  of  a  name  illustrious  by  so  many 
titles.  (16) 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

THE  PEOGRESS  OP  INDIVIDUALITY   UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  CATHOLICITY. 

If  we  give  a  just  and  legitimate  meaning  to  the  word  individuality,  taking 
the  feeling  of  personal  independence  in  an  acceptation  which  is  not  repugnant 
to  the  perfection  of  the  individual,  and  does  not  oppose  the  constitutive  princi- 
ples of  all  society ;  moreover,  if  we  seek  the  various  causes  which  have  influ- 
enced the  development  of  this  feeling,  without  speaking  of  that  which  we  have 
already  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  most  important,  viz.  the  true  notion  of  man, 
and  his  connections  with  his  fellows,  we  shall  find  many  of  them  which  are 
quite  worthy  of  attention  in  Catholicity,  M.  Guizot  was  greatlv  deceived 
when,  putting  the  faithful  of  the  Church  in  the  same  rank  with  the  ancient 
Bomans,  he  asserted  that  both  were  equally  wanting  in  the  feeling  of  personal 
independence.  He  describes  the  faithful  as  absorbed  by  the  association  of  the 
Church,  entirely  devotid  to  her,  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  her ;  so  that, 
according  to  him,  it  was  the  interests  of  the  association  which  induced  them  to 
act.  There  ifi  an  error  here :  but  as  this  error  has  originated  in  a  truth,  it  is 
our  duty  to  distinguish  the  ideas  and  the  facts  with  much  attention. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  from  the  cradle  of  Christianity  the  faithful  have  had 
an  extreme  attachment  to  the  Church,  and  it  was  always  well  understood  among 
them,  that  they  cotdd  not  leave  the  communion  of  the  Church  without  ceasing 
to  be  numbered  among  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  equallv  unde- 
niable that,  in  the  words  of  M.  Ouizot,  ''There  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
Church  a  feeling  of  strong  attachment  to  the  Christian  corporation,  of  devotion 
to  its  laws,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  extend  its  empire  f*  but  it  is  not  true  that 
the  origin  and  source  of  all  these  feelings  was  the  spirit  of  association  alone,  to 
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the  exclusion  of  all  development  of  real  individuality.  The  Christian  belonged 
to  an  association,  bat  that  association  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing eternal  happiness,  as  the  ship  in  which  he  was  embarked,  amid  the  tempests 
of  the  world,  to  arrive  safe  in  the  port  of  eternity :  and  although  he  believed 
it  impossible  to  be  saved  out  of  the  Church,  he  did  not  understand  ^m  that 
ihat  he  was  devoted  to  the  Church,  but  to  God.  The  Koman  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  himtelf  for  his  country;  the  Christian,  for  his  faith.  When  the  Roman 
died,  he  died  for  his  country;  the  futhful  did  not  die  for  the  Church,  but  for 
God.  If  we  open  the  monuments  of  Church  history,  and  read  the  acts  of  the 
martyrs,  we  shiJl  then  see  what  passed  in  that  terrible  moment,  when  the  Chris- 
tian, fully  arousing  himself,  showed  in  the  presence  of  the  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, burning  piles,  and  the  most  horrible  putibhments,  the  true  principle  which 
acted  on  his  mind.  The  judge  asks  his  name;  he  declares  it,  and  adds,  ''lam 
a  Christian.''  He  is  asked  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  ''We  only  sacrifice  to  one 
God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth."  He  is  reproached  with  the  disgrace 
of  following  a  man  who  has  been  nailed  to  the  cross ;  for  him  the  ignominy  of 
the  cross  is  a  glory,  and  he  loudly  proclaims  that  the  Crucified  is  his  Saviour 
and  his  God.  He  is  threatened  with  tortures ;  he  despises  them,  for  they  are 
passing,  and  rejoices  in  being  able  to  suffer  something  for  his  Master.  The 
eross  of  punishment  is  already  prepared,  the  pile  is  lighted  before  his  eyes^  the 
executioner  raises  the  fatal  axe  to  strike  ofi*  his  head;  what  does  it  matter  to 
him  ?  all  this  is  but  for  a  moment,  and  after  that  moment  comes  a  new  life  of 
meffiible  and  endless  happiness.  We  thus  see  what  influenced  his  heart ;  it 
was  the  love  of  his  God  and  the  interest  of  his  eternal  happiness.  Conse- 
auently,  it  is  utterly  false  that  the  Christian,  like  men  of  the  ancient  republics, 
destroyed  his  individuality  in  the  association  to  which  he  belonged,  allowing 
himself  to  be  absorbed  in  that  association  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  immensity 
of  ocean.  The  Christian  belonged  to  an  association  which  gave  him  the  rule 
of  his  faith  and  conduct ;  he  regarded  that  association  as  founded  and  directed 
by  God  himself;  but  his  mind  and  his  heart  were  raised  to  G^,  and  when  fol- 
lowing the  voice  of  the  Church,  he  believed  that  he  was  engaged  with  his  own 
individual  affair,  which  was  nothing  less  than  his  eternal  happmess.  This  dis- 
tinction is  Quite  necessary  in  an  amtir  which  has  relations  so  various  and  deli- 
cate that  the  slightest  confusion  may  produce  considerable  errors.  Here  a 
hidden  fact  reveals  itself  to  us,  which  is  infinitely  precious,  and  throws  much 
light  upon  the  development  and  perfecting  of  the  individual  in  Christian  civili- 
sation. It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  social  order  to  which 
the  individual  must  submit;  but  it  b  also  proper  that  he  should  not  be  absorbed 
by  society  to  such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  be  conceived  but  as  forming  part 
of  it,  and  remains  deprived  of  his  own  sphere  of  action.  If  this  were  the  case, 
never  would  true  civilization  be  completely  developed ;  as  it  consists  in  the 
simultaneous  perfecting  of  the  individual  a,nd  of  society,  it  is  necessary,  for  its 
existence,  that  both  should  have  a  well  determined  sphere,  where  their  peculiar 
and  respective  movements  may  not  check  and  embarrass  «ach  other. 

After  these  reflections,  to  which  I  especially  call  the  attention  of  all  thinking 
men,  I  will  point  out  a  thing  which  has,  perhaps,  not  yet  been  remarked ;  it  is, 
that  Christianity  has  eminently  contributed  to  create  that  individual  sphere  in 
which  man,  without  breaking  the  ties  which  connect  him  with  society,  is  free 
to  develop  all  his  peculiar  faculties.  From  the  mouth  of  an  Apostle  went  forth 
that  generous  expression  which  strictly  limits  political  power :  "  We  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man."  (Acts  v.  29.)  "  Obedire  oportet  Deo  magis  quam 
hominibus."  The  Apostle  thereby  proclaims  that  the  individual  shoiidd  cease 
to  acknowledge  power,  when  power  exacts  from  him  what  he  believes  to  be  con- 
trary to  his  conscience.  It  was  among  Christians  that  this  ereat  example  was 
witnessed  for  ike  first  time ;  individuals  of  all  countries,  of  all  ages^  of  both 
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sexes,  of  all  conditions,  braving  the  anger  of  authority,  and  all  the  fury  of 
popular  passions,  rather  than  pronounce  a  single  word  contrary  to  the  principles 
which  they  professed  in  the  sanctuary  of  conscience ;  and  this,  not  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  in  the  midst  of  popular  commotions,  where  their  impetuous 
passions  are  excited,  which  communicate  to  the  mind  temporary  energy,  but  in 
the  solitude  and  obscurity  of  dungeons,  amid  the  fearful  calmness  of  the  tribu- 
nals, that  is,  in  that  situation  where  man,  alone  and  isolated,  cannot  show  force 
and  dignity  without  revealing  the  elevation  of  his  ideas,  the  nobleness  of  his 
feelings,  the  unalterable  firmness  of  his  conscience,  and  the  greatness  of  his 
soul.  Christianity  engraved  this  truth  deeply  on  the  heart  of  man,  that  indi- 
viduals have  duties  to  perform,  even  when  the  whole  world  is  aroused  against 
them ;  that  they  have  an  immense  destiny  to  fulfil,  and  that  it  is  entirely  their 
own  affiur,  the  responsibility  of  which  rests  upon  their  own  free  will.  This 
important  truth,  unceasingly  inculcated  by  Christianity  at  all  times,  to  both 
sexes,  to  all  conditions,  must  have  powerfully  contributed  to  excite  in  man  as 
active  and  ardent  feeling  of  personality.  This  feeling,  with  all  its  sublimity, 
combining  with  the  other  inspirations  of  Christianity,  all  full  of  dignity  and 
grandeur,  has  raised  the  human  mind  from  the  dust,  where  ignorance  and  rude 
superstitions,  and  systems  of  violence,  which  oppressed  it  on  all  sides,  had 
placed  and  retained  it.  How  strange  and  surprising  to  the  ears  of  Pagans  must 
have  been  those  energetic  words  of  Justin,  which  nevertheless  expressed  ike 
disposition  of  mind  of  the  majority  of  the  fedthful,  when,  in  his  Apology, 
addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  he  said,  '^  As  we  have  not  placed  our  hopes  on 
present  things,  we  contemn  those  who  kill  us,  death  being,  moreover,  a  thing 
which  cannot  be  avoided." 

This  full  and  entire  self-consciousness,  this  heroic  contempt  of  death,  this 
calm  spirit  of  a  man  who,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  intimate  feeling,  sets 
at  defiance  all  the  powers  of  earth,  must  have  tended  the  more  to  enlarge  the 
mind,  as  they  did  not  emanate  from  that  cold  stoical  impassibility,  the  constant 
effort  of  which  was  to  stru^le  against  the  nature  of  things  without  any  solid 
motive.  The  Christian  feeung  had  its  origin  in  a  sublime  freedom  from  all 
that  is  earthly,  in  a  profound  conviction  of  the  holiness  of  duty,  and  in  that 
undeniable  maxim,  that  man,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  the  world  places 
in  his  way,  should  walk  with  a  firm  step  towards  the  destiny  which  is  marked 
out  for  him  by  his  Creator.  These  ideas  and  feelings  together  communicated 
to  the  soul  a  strong  and  vigorous  temper,  which,  without  reaching  in  any  thing 
the  savage  harshness  of  the  ancients,  raised  man  to  all  his  dignity,  nobleness, 
and  grandeur.  It  must  be  observed  that  these  precious  effects  were  not  confined 
to  a  small  number  of  privile^  individuals,  but  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
genius  of  the  Christian  religion,  they  extended  to  all  classes ;  for  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  of  that  divine  religion  is  the  unlimited  expansion  which  it 
gives  to  all  that  is  good ;  it  knows  no  distinction  of  persons,  and  makes  its  voice 
penetrate  the  obscurest  places  of  society*  It  was  not  only  to  the  elevated 
classes  and  philosophers,  but  to  the  generality  of  the  fidthful,  that  St.  Cyprian, 
the  light  of  Africa,  addressed  himself,  when,  summing  up  in  a  few  words  all 
the  grandeur  of  man,  he  marked  with  a  bold  hand  the  sublime  position  where 
our  soul  ought  to  maintain  itself  with  constancy.  '^  Never/'  he  savs,  ''  never 
will  he  who  feels  himself  to  be  the  child  of  God  admire  the  words  of  man.  Mi 
/alls  from  his  noblest  state  who  can  admire  any  thing  btU  God,"  {De  Spectojculis,) 
Sublime  words,  which  make  us  boldly  raise  our  heads,  and  fill  our  hearts  with 
noble  feelinffs ;  words  which,  diffusing  tdiemselves  over  all  classes,  like  a  ferti- 
lizing warmth,  were  capable  of  inspiring  the  humblest  of  men  with  what  pre- 
viously seemed  exclusively  reserved  for  me  transports  of  the  poet : 

Os  homini  fublime  dedlt^  ooelnmqae  taeri 
JuBflity  ei  erectoa  ad  ddera  toUera  ooUus. 

H 
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The  development  of  the  moral  life,  the  interior  life,  that  life  in  whieh  man, 
reflecting  on  himself,  is  accostomed  to  render  a  circumstantial  account  of  all  his 
actions,  of  the  motiyes  which  actuate  him,  of  the  goodness  or  the  wickedness  of 
those  motiyes,  and  the  object  to  which  thej  tend,  is  principally  due  to  Chris- 
tianity, to  its  unceasing  influence  on  man  in  all  his  conditions,  in  all  situations, 
in  all  moments  of  his  Hfe.  Such  a  progress  of  the  individual  life  in  all  that  it 
has  most  intimate,  most  active,  and  most  interesting  for  the  heart  of  man,  was 
incompatible  with  that  absorption  of  the  individual  by  society,  with  that  blind 
self-denial,  in  which  man  forgot  himself,  to  think  only  of  the  association  of 
which  he  formed  a  part.  This  moral  and  interior  life  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  because  they  wanted  principles  for  supporting,  rules  for  guiding,  and 
inspirations  for  exciting  and  nourishing  it  Thus  at  Rome,  where  the  political 
element  tries  its  ascendency  over  minds,  when  enthusiasm  becomes  extinguished 
by  the  efiect  of  intestine  dissensions,  when  every  generous  feeling  becomes 
stifled  by  the  insupportable  despotism  which  succeeds  to  the  last  agitations  of 
the  republic,  we  see  baseness  and  corruption  develope  themselves  with  fearful 
rapidity.  The  activity  of  mind  Which  before  occupied  iteelf  in  debates  of  the 
Forum  and  the  glorious  exploits  of  war,  no  longer  finding  food,  gave  itself  up 
to  sensual  pleasures  with  an  abandonment  which  we  can  hardly  imagine  now-a- 
days,  in  spite  of  the  looseness  of  morals  which  we  so  justly  deplore.  Thus  we 
see  among  the  ancients  only  these  two  extremes,  either  the  most  exalted  patriot- 
ism, or  the  complete  prostration  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  abandons 
itself  without  reserve  to  the  dictates  of  its  irregular  passions ;  there  man  was 
the  slave  either  of  his  own  passions,  of  another  man,  or  of  society. 

Since  the  moral  tie  which  united  men  to  Catholic  society  has  been  broken, 
since  religious  belief  has  been  weakened,  in  consequence  of  the  individual  inde- 
pendence which  Protestantism  ha^  proclaimed  in  religious  matters,  it  has  unhap- 
pily become  possible  for  us  to  conceive,  by  means  of  examples  found  in  Euro- 
pean civilization,  what  man  still  deprived  of  real  knowledge  of  himself,  his 
origin  and  destiny,  must  have  been.  We  will  indicate  in  another  place  the 
points  of  resemblance  which  are  found  between  ancient  and  modem  society  in 
the  countries  where  the  influence  of  religious  ideas  is  enfeebled.  It  is  enough 
now  to  remark,  that  if  Europe  had  completely  lost  Christianity,  according  to 
the  insane  desires  of  some  men,  a  generation  would  not  have  passed  away  with- 
out there  being  revived  among  us  the  individual  and  society  such  as  they 
were  among  the  ancients,  except  the  modifications  which  the  difference  of  the 
material  state  of  the  two  civilizations  would  necessarily  produce. 

The  doctrine  of  free  will,  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  Catholicity,  and  sustained 
by  her  with  such  vigour,  not  only  against  the  old  Pagan  teaching,  but  particu- 
larly against  sectarians  at  all  times,  and  especially  against  the  founders  of  the 
pretended  Reformation,  has  also  contributed  more  than  is  imagined  to  develope 
and  perfect  the  individual,  to  raise  his  ideas  of  independence,  nobleness,  and 
dignity.  When  man  comes  to  consider  himself  as  constrained  by  the  irresisti- 
ble force  of  destiny,  and  attached  to  a  chain  of  events  over  wmch  he  has  no 
control — ^when  he  eomes  to  suppose  that  the  operations  of  his  mind,  those  active 
proofs  of  his  freedom,  are  but  vain  illusions — ^he  soon  annihilates  himself;  he 
feels  himself  assimilated  to  the  brute ',  he  ceases  to  be  the  prince  of  living 
beings,  the  ruler  of  the  earth ;  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  madiine  fixed  in  its 
place,  which  is  compelled  to  perform  its  part  in  the  great  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  social  order  ceases  to  exist ;  merit  and  demerit,  praise  and  blame, 
reward  and  punishment,  are  only  unmeaning  words.  If  man  enjoys  or  suffers, 
it  is  only  in  the  same  way  as  a  shrub,  which  is  sometimes  breathed  upon  softly 
by  the  zephyrs,  and  sometimes  blasted  by  the  north  wind.  How  different  it  is 
when  man  is  conscious  of  his  liberty  I  Then  he  is  master  of  his  destiny ; 
good  and  evilj  life  and  death^  are  before  his  eyes;  he  can  choose,  and  nothing 
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oan  violate  the  sanctuary  of  his  conscience.  There  the  soul  is  enthroned,  there 
she  is  seated,  fall  of  dignity,  and  the  whole  world  raging  against  'her,  the  uni- 
verse falling  upon  her  fragile  hody,  cannot  force  her  will.  The  moral  order  is 
displayed  hefore  us  in  all  its  grandeur ;  we  see  good  in  all  its  beauty,  and  evil 
in  all  its  deformity ;  the  desire  of  doing  well  stimulates,  and  the  fear  of  doing 
ill  restrains  us;  the  sight  of  the  recompense  which  can  be  obtained  by  an  effort 
of  free  will,  and  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  path  of  virtue,  renders  that 
path  more  sweet  and  peaceful,  and  communicates  activity  and  energy  to  the 
soul.  If  man  is  fr^e,  there  remains  something  great  and  terrible,  even  in  his 
crime,  in  his  punishment,  and  even  in  the  despair  of  hell.  What  is  man  de- 
prived of  liber^  and  yet  punished  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  absurd  pro- 
position, a  chief  dogma  of  the  founders  of  Protestantism  ?  This  man  is  a  weak 
and  miserable  victim,  in  whose  torture  a  cruel  omnipotence  delights ;  a  Qoi 
who  has  created  him  in  order  to  see  him  suffer ',  a  t3rrant  with  innnite  power, 
that  is,  the  most  dreadful  of  monsters.  But  if  man  is  free,  when  he  suffers, 
he  suffers  because  he  has  deserved  it;  and  if  we  contemplate  him  in  the  midst 
of  despair,  plunged  into  an  ocean  of  horrors,  his  brow  frirrowed  by  the  just 
lightnings  of  the  Eternal,  we  seem  to  hear  him  still  pronounce  those  terrible 
words  with  a  haughty  bearing  and  proud  look,  non  serviam,  ItoiU  not  obey. 

In  man,  as  in  the  universe,  all  is  wonderfully  united ;  all  the  faculties  of 
man  have  delicate  and  intimate  relations  with  each  other,  and  the  movement 
of  one  chord  in  the  soul  makes  all  the  others  vibrate.  It  is  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  this  reciprocal  dependence  of  all  our  faculties  on  each  other,  in 
order  to  anticipate  an  objection  which  may  be  made.  We  shall  be  told,  all  that 
has  been  said  only  proves  that  Catholicity  has  developed  the  individual  in  a 
mystical  sense.  No,  the  observations  which  I  have  made  show  something 
more  than  this ;  they  prove  that  we  owe  to  Catholicity  the  clear  idea  and  lively 
feeling  of  moral  order  in  all  its  greatness  and  beauty ;  they  prove  that  we  owe 
her  the  real  strength  of  what  we  call  conscience,  and  that  if  the  individual 
believes  himself  to  be  called  to  a  mighty  destiny,  confided  to  his  own  free  will, 
and  the  care  of  which  belongs  entirely  to  him,  it  is  to  Catholicitv  he  owes  that 
belief;  they  prove  that  Catholicity  has  given  man  the  true  knowledge  which  he 
has  of  himself,  the  appreciation  of  his  £gnity,  the  respect  which  is  paid  to  him 
as  man ;  they  prove  that  she  has  developed  in  our  souls  the  germs  of  the  noblest 
and  most  generous  feelings ;  for  she  has  raised  our  thoughts  by  the  loftiest  con- 
ceptions, dilated  our  hearts  by  the  assurance  of  a  liberty  which  nothing  can 
take  away,  by  the  promise  of  an  infinite  reward,  eternal  happiness,  while  she 
leaves  in  our  hands  life  and  death,  and  makes  us  in  a  certain  manner  tiie  arbiters 
of  our  own  destiny.  In  all  this  there  is  more  than  mere  mysticism ;  it  is  no- 
thing less  than  the  development  of  the  entire  man ;  nothing  less  than  the  true, 
the  only  noble,  just,  and  reasonable  individuality ;  nothing  less  than  the  collected 
powerful  impulses  which  urge  the  individual  towards  penection  in  everv  sense ; 
it  is  nothing  less  than  the  first,  the  most  indispensable,  the  most  fruitful  ele- 
ment of  real  civilization. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THE  rAMILT. — MONOGAMY. — ^INDISSOLUBILITY  OF  THB  OONJUQAL  TIB. 

We  have  seen  what  the  individual  owes  to  Catholicity;  let  us  now  see  what 
the  family  owes  her.  It  is  clear  that  the  individual,  being  the  first  element  of 
the  family,  if  it  is  Catholicity  which  has  tended  to  perfect  him,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  family  will  thus  have  been  very  much  her  work ;  but  without  in  • 
sisting  on  this  inference,  I  wish  to  consider  the  conjugal  tie  in  itself,  for  which 
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purpose  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  woman.  I  will  not  repeat  here  what 
she  was  among  the  Romans,  and  what  she  is  still  among  the  nations  who  are 
not  Christians;  history,  and  still  more  the  literature  of  Greece' and  Rome,  afford 
US  sad  or  rather  shameful  proofs  on  this  suhject ;  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  offer  us  too  many  evidences  of  the  truth  and  exactness  of  the  ohserva- 
tion  of  Buchanan,  viz.  that  wherever  Christianity  does  not  prevail,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  the  degradation  of  woman.  Perhaps  on  this  point  Protestant- 
ism will  be  unwilling  to  give  wav  to  Catholicity }  it  will  assert  that  in  all  that 
affects  woman  the  Reformation  has  in  no  degree  prejudiced  the  civilization  of 
Europe.  We  will  not  now  inquire  what  evils  Protestantism  has  occasioned 
in  this  respect ;  this  Question  will  be  discussed  in  another  part  of  the  work ; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  when  Protestantism  appeared,  the  Catholic  religion 
had  already  completed  its  task  as  far  as  woman  is  concerned.  No  one,  indeed, 
is  ignorant  that  the  respect  and  consideration  which  are  given  to  women,  and 
the  influence  which  they  exercise  on  society,  date  further  back  than  the  first 
part  of  the  16th  century.  Hence  it  follows  that  Catholicity  cannot  have  had 
Protestantism  as  a  coadjutor ;  it  acted  entirely  alone  in  this  point,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  true  civilization ;  and  if  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
Christianity  has  placed  woman  in  the  rank  which  properly  belongs  to  her,  and 
which  is  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  family  and  of  society,  this  is  a  homage 
paid  to  Catholicity ;  for  at  the  time  when  woman  was  raised  from  abjection, 
when  it  was  attempted  to  restore  her  to  the  rank  of  companion  of  man,  as  wor- 
thy of  him,  those  dissenting  sects  that  also  called  themselves  Christians  did  not 
exist,  and  there  was  no  other  Christianity  than  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  when  I  give 
titles  and  honours  to  Catholicity,  I  avoid  having  recourse  to  vague  generalities, 
and  endeavour  to  support  my  assertions  by  facts.  The  reader  will  naturally 
expect  me  to  do  the  same  here,  and  to  point  out  to  him  what  are  the  means 
which  Catholicity  has  employed  to  give  respect  and  dignity  to  woman;  he  shall 
not  be  deceived  in  his  expectation.  First,  and  before  descending  to  details,  we 
must  observe  that  the  grand  ideas  of  Christianity  with  respect  to  humanity 
must  have  contributed,  in  an  extraordinaiy  manner^  to  the  improvement  of  the 
lot  of  woman.  These  ideas,  which  applied  without  any  difference  to  woman  as 
well  as  to  man,  were  an  energetic  protest  against  the  state  of  degradation  in 
which  one-half  of  the  human  race  was  placed.  The  Christian  doctrine  made 
the  existing  prejudices  against  woman  vanish  for  ever ;  it  made  her  equal  to 
man  by  unity  of  origin  and  destiny,  and  in  the  participation  of  the  heavenly 
gifts ;  it  enrolled  her  in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  with  his  fellows 
and  with  Jesus  Christ;  it  considered  her  as  the  child  of  God,  the  coheiress  of 
'  Jesus  Christ ;  as  the  companion  of  man,  and  no  longer  as  a  slave  and  the  vile 
instrument  of  pleasure.  Henceforth  that  philosophy  which  had  attempted  to 
degrade  her,  was  silenced;  that  unblushing  literature  which  treated  women 
with  so  much  insolence  found  a  check  in  the  Christian  precepts,  and  a  repri- 
mand no  less  eloquent  than  severe  in  the  dignified  manner  in  which  all  the 
ecclesiastical  writers,  in  imitation  of  the  Scriptures,  expressed  themselves  on 
woman.  Tet,  in  spite  of  the  beneficent  influence  which  the  Christian  doctrines 
must  have  exercised  by  themselves,  the  desired  end  would  not  have  been  com- 
pletely attained,  had  not  the  Church  undertaken,  with  the  warmest  energy,  to 
accomplish  a  work  the  most  necessary,  the  most  indispensable  for  the  good 
organization  of  the  family  and  society,  I  mean  the  reformation  of  marriage. 
The  Christian  doctrine  on  this  point  is  very  simple :  one  with  one  exclimvdyf 
and  for  ever.  But  the  doctrine  would  have  been  powerless,  if  the  Church  had 
not  undertaken  to  apply  it,  and  if  she  had  not  carried  on  this  task  with  invin- 
cible firmness ;  for  the  passions,  above  all  those  of  man,  rebel  against  such  a 
doctrine ;  and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  trodden  it  under  foot,  if  they  had 
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not  met  with  an  insarmonntable  barrier^  which  did  not  leave  them  the  most 
distant  hope  of  triumph.  Can  Protestantism,  which  applauded  with  such  sense- 
less joy  the  scandal  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  accommodated  itself  so  basely  to  the 
desires  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  boast  of  having  contributed  to 
strengthen  that  barrier  ?  What  a  surprising  difference !  During  many  cen- 
turiesy  amid  circumstances  the  most  various,  and  sometimes  the  most  terrible^ 
the  Catholic  Church  struggles  with  intrepidity  against  the  passions  of  poten- 
tates, to  maintain  unsullied  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  Neither  promises  nor 
threats  could  move  Rome ;  no  means  could  obtain  from  her  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  instructions  of  her  Divine  Master :  Protestantism,  at  the  first  shock,  or 
rather  at  the  first  shadow  of  the  slightest  embarrassment,  at  the  mere  fear  of 
displeasing  a  prince  who  certainly  was  not  very  powerful,  yields,  humbles  itself, 
consents  to  polygamy,  betrays  its  own  conscience,  opens  a  wide  door  to  the  pas- 
gions,  and  gives  up  to  them  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  the  first  pledge  for  the 
good  of  the  family,  the  foundation-stone  of  true  civilisation. 

Protestant  society  on  this  point,  wiser  than  the  miscalled  reformers  who 
attempted  to  guide  it,  with  admirable  good  sense  repudiated  the  consequences 
of  the  conduct  of  its  chiefs ;  although  it  did  not  preserve  the  doctrines  of  Catho- 
licity, it  at  least  followed  the  salutary  impulse  which  it  had  received  from  them^ 
and  polygamy  was  not  established  in  Europe.  But  history  records  facts  which 
show  the  weakness  of  the  pretended  reformation,  and  the  vivifying  power  of 
Catholicity.  It  tells  us  to  whom  it  is  owing  that  the  law  of  marriage,  that  pal- 
ladium of  society,  was  not  falsified,  perverted,  destroyed,  amid  the  barbarous 
ages,  amid  the  most  fearful  corruption,  violence,  and  ferocity,  which  prevailed 
everywhere,  as  well  at  the  time  when  invading  nations  pa^ed  pell-mell  over 
Europe,  as  in  that  of  feudality,  and  when  the  power  of  kings  had  already  been 
preponderant, — history  will  tell  what  tutelary  force  prevented  the  torrent  of 
sensuality  from  overflowing  with  all  its  violence,  with  all  its  caprices,  from 
bringing  about  the  most  profound  disorganization,  from  corrupting  the  character 
of  European  civilization,  and  precipitating  it  into  that  fear^il  abyss  in  which 
ihe  nations  of  Asia  have  been  for  so  many  centuries. 

Prejudiced  writers  have  carefully  searched  the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  history 
ibr  the  differences  between  popes  and  kings,  and  have  taken  occasion  therein  to 
reproach  the  Court  of  Rome  with  its  intolerant  obstinacv  respecting  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage ;  if  the  spirit  of  party  had  not  blinded  them,  they  would  have 
understood  that,  if  this  intolerant  obstinacy  had  been  relaxed  for  a  moment,  if 
the  Roman  Pontiff  had  given  way  one  step  before  the  impetuosity  of  the  pas- 
sions, this  first  step  once  made,  the  descent  into  the  abyss  would  have  been 
rapid ;  they  would  have  admired  the  spirit  of  truth,  the  deep  conviction,  the 
hvely  faith  with  which  that  august  see  is  animated ;  no  consideration,  no  fear, 
has  been  able  to  silence  her,  when  she  had  occasion  to  remind  all,  and  espe- 
cially kings  and  potentates,  of  this  commandment :  <<  They  shall  be  two  in  one 
flesh ;  man  shall  not  separate  what  God  has  joined.''  By  showing  themselves 
inflexible  on  this  point,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  anger  of  kings,  not  only  have 
the  pupee  performed  the  sacred  duty  which  was  imposed  on  them  by  theii 
august  character  as  chiefs  of  Christianity,  but  they  have  executed  a  political 
diefcToeuvre,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  repose  and  well-being  of  nations. 
^'  For,"  says  Voltaire,  <'  the  marriages  of  princes  in  Europe  decide  the  destiny 
of  nations ;  and  never  has  there  been  a  court  entirely  devoted  to  debauchery, 
without  producing  revolutions  and  rebellions."  (Enai  sur  VHuUnre  gitiSrale, 
t  iii.  0.  101.) 

This  correct  remark  of  Voltaire  will  suffice  to  vindicate  the  pope,  togethei 
with  Catholicity,  from  the  calumnies  of  their  wretched  detractors :  it  becomes 
still  more  valuable,  and  acquires  an  immense  importance,  if  it  is  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  political  order  to  the  social.  The  imagination  is  affrighted 
18  MS 
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at  the  thought  of  what  would  have  happened,  if  these  barharous  kings,  in  whom 
the  splendor  of  the  purple  ill  disguised  the  sons  of  the  forest,  if  those  haughty 
seigneurs,  fortified  in  their  oastles,  clothed  in  mail,  and  surrounded  by  their 
timid  yassals,  had  not  found  a  check  in  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  if  at  the 
first  glance  at  a  new  beauty,  if  at  the  first  passion  which,  when  enkindled  in  their 
hearts,  would  have  inspired  them  with  a  disgust  for  their  legitimate  spouses, 
they  had  not  had  the  always-present  recollection  of  an  inflexible  authority. 
They  could,  it  is  true,  load  a  bishop  with  vexations ;  they  could  silence  him 
with  threats  or  promises;  they  might  control  the  votes  of  a  particular  Council 
by  violence,  by  intrigue,  by  subornation ;  but,  in  the  distance,  the  power  of 
the  Vatican,  ti^e  shadow  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  appeared  to  them  like  an 
alarming  vision;  they  then  lost  all  hope;  all  struggles  became  useless;  the 
most  violent  endeavors  would  never  have  given  them  the  victory ;  the  most 
astute  intrigues,  the  most  humble  entreaties,  would  have  obtained  the  same 
reply :  "  One  with  one  only,  and  for  ever." 

If  we  read  but  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  of  that  immense  scene  of  vio- 
lence, where  the  barbarian,  striving  to  break  the  bonds  which  civilization 
attempted  to  impose  on  him,  appears  so  vividly;  if  we  recollect  that  the  Church 
was  obliged  to  keep  guard  incessantly  and  vigilantly,  not  only  to  prevent  the 
ties  of  a  marriage  from  being  broken,  but  even  to  preserve  virdns  (and  even 
those  who  were  dedicated  to  God)  from  violence ;  we  shall  clearly  see  that,  if 
she  had  not  opposed  herself,  as  a  wall  of  brass,  to  the  torrent  of  sensuality,  the 
palaces  of  kings  and  the  castles  of  seigneurs  would  have  speedily  become  their 
seraglios  and  harems.  What  would  have  happened  in  the  other  classes? 
They  would  have  followed  the  same  course ;  and  the  women  of  Europe  would 
have  remained  in  the  state  of  degradation  in  which  the  Mussulman  women  still 
are.  As  I  have  mentioned  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  I  will  reply  in  passing 
to  those  who  pretend  to  explain  monogamy  and  polygamy  by  climate  alone. 
Christians  and  Mohammedans  have  been  for  a  long  time  imder  the  same  sky, 
and  their  religions  have  been  established,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  two  races, 
sometimes  in  cold  and  sometimes  in  mild  and  temperate  climates ;  and  yet  we 
have  not  seen  the  religions  accommodate  themselves  to  the  climates ;  but  rather, 
the  climates  have  been,  as  it  were,  forced  to  bend  to  the  religions.  European 
nations  owe  eternal  gratitude  to  Catholicity,  which  has  preserved  monogamy 
for  them,  one  of  the  causes  which  undoubtedly  have  contributed  the  most  to 
the  good  organization  of  the  family,  and  the  exaltation  of  woman.  What  would 
now  be  the  condition  of  Europe,  what  respect  would  woman  now  enjoy,  if 
Luther,  the  founder  of  Protestantism,  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  society  with 
the  indifference  which  he  shows  on  this  point  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis  ? 
"  As  to  whetiier  we  may  have  several  wives,"  says  Luther,  "  the  authority  of 
the  patriarchs  leaves  us  completely  free."  He  afterwards  adds  that  ^^Uu  a 
thing  neither  permitted  nor  prohibited,  and  thai  lie  does  not  decide  any  thing 
thereupon"  Unhappy  Europe  I  if  a  man,  who  had  whole  nations  as  followers, 
had  uttered  such  words  some  centuries  earlier,  at  the  time  when  civilization  had 
not  yet  received  an  impulse  strong  enough  to  make  it  take  a  decided  line  on 
the  most  important  points,  in  spite  of  fidse  doctrines.  Unhappy  Europe  I  if  at 
the  time  when  Luther  wrote,  manners  had  not  been  abeady  formed,  if  the  good 
organization  given  to  the  &mily  by  Catholicity  had  not  been  too  deeply  rooted 
to  be  torn  up  by  the  hand  of  man.  Certainly  the  scandal  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse-Cassel  would  not  then  have  remained  an  isolated  example,  and  the 
culpable  compliance  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  would  have  produced  bitter  fruits. 
What  would  that  vacillating  fidth,  that  uncertainty,  that  cowardice  with  which 
the  Protestant  Church  was  seen  to  tremble  at  the  mere  demand  of  such  a  prince 
as  the  Landgrave,  have  availed,  to  control  Hie  fierce  impetuosity  of  barbarous 
and  corrupted  nations  ?    How  would  a  struggle^  lasting  for  ages,  have  been 
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sastained  by  those  who^  at  the  first  menace  of  battle;  gaye  way,  and  were  routed 
before  the  shock  f 

Besides  monogamy,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  - 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  Those  who,  departing  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church;  think  that  it  is  usefdl  in  certain  cases  to  aUow  divorce;  so  as  to  dis- 
solve the  conjugal  tie,  and  permit  each  of  the  parties  to  man^  agaiu;  still  will 
not  deny  that  ihej  regard  divorce  as  a  dangerous  remedy;  which  the  legislator 
only  avails  himself  of  with  regret;  and  only  on  account  of  crime  or  faithless- 
ness ;  they  will  seC;  alsO;  that  a  great  number  of  divorces  would  produce  very 
great  evilS;  and  that  in  order  to  prevent  these  in  countries  where  the  dvil  laws 
allow  the  abuse  of  divorce;  it  is  necessary  to  surround  this  permission  with  all 
imaginable  precaution ;  they  will  consequently  ^nt  that  the  most  efficacious 
manner  of  preventing  corruption  of  manners;  of  guarantying  the  tranquillity 
of  &milieS;  and  of  opposing  a  firm  barrier  to  the  torrent  of  evils  which  is  ready 
to  inundate  society;  is  to  establish  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  as  a  mond 
principle;  to  base  it  upon  motives  which  exercise  a  powerful  ascendenov  over  the 
neart;  and  to  keep  a  constant  restraint  on  the  passionS;  to  prevent  them  from 
slipping  down  so  dangerous  a  declivity.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  work  more 
worthy  of  being  the  object  of  the  care  and  zeal  of  the  true  religion.  NoW; 
what  religion  but  the  Catholic  has  fdMlled  this  duty  ?  What  other  religion  has 
more  perfectly  accomplished  so  salutary  and  difficult  a  task  ?  Certainly  not 
Protestantism;  for  it  did  not  even  know  how  to  penetrate  the  depth  of  the 
reasons  which  guided  the  conduct  of  the  Church  on  this  point  I  have  taken 
care  to  do  justice  in  another  place  to  the  wisdom  which  Proteattant  society  has 
displayed  in  not  giving  itself  up  entirely  to  the  impulse  which  its  chiefs  wished 
to  communicate  to  it.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  Protestant 
doctrines  have  not  had  lamentable  consequences  in  countries  calling  themselves 
reformed.  Let  us  hear  what  a  Protestant  lady;  Madame  de  Stael;  says  in  her 
book  on  Germany;  speaking  of  a  country  which  she  loves  and  admires :  '^LovC;'' 
^e  sayS;  <<  is  a  religion  in  Oermany;  but  a  poetical  religion  which  tolerates  very 
freely  aU  that  sensibility  can  excuse.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  Protests 
ant  provinces  the  facility  of  divorce  is  injurious  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 
Tkey  change  huthandn  as  aaieUy  (u  if  they  were  arranging  the  incidents  of  a 
drama :  the  cood  nature  of  the  man  and  woman  prevents  the  mixtore  of  any 
bitterness  with  their  easy  ruptures ;  and  as  there  is  among  the  Germans  more 
imagination  than  real  passion,  the  most  curious  events  take  place  with  singular 
tranquillity.  Tet  it  is  thus  tjiat  manners  and  characters  lose  all  consistency; 
the  paradoxical  spirit  destroys  the  most  sacred  institutions;  and  there  are  no 
well  established  rules  on  any  subject."  (De  VAllemagney  p.  1;  c.  8.)  Misled 
by  their  hatred  against  the  Roman  Church;  and  excited  by  their  rage  for  inno- 
vation in  all  thingS;  the  Protestants  thought  they  had  made  a  great  reform  in 
secularizing  marriage;  if  I  may  so  speak;  and  in  rejecting  the  Catholic  doctrine; 
which  declared  it  a  real  sacrament.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  dog- 
matical discussion  of  this  matter;  I  shall  content  myself  with  observinff;  that 
by  depriving  marriage  of  the  august  seal  of  a  sacrament;  Protestantism  snowed 
that  it  had  Uttle  knowledge  of  l£e  human  heart  To  consider  marriage;  not  aa 
a  simple  dvil  contract;  but  as  a  real  sacrament;  was  to  place  it  under  the  august 
shade  of  reHgioU;  and  to  raise  it  above  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  the  passions ; 
and  who  can  doubt  that  this  was  absolutely  necessary  to  restrain  the  most  active, 
capricious;  and  violent  passion  of  the  heart  of  man  1  The  civil  laws  are  insuf- 
fident  to  produce  such  an  efiect  Motives  are  required;  which;  being  drawn 
from  a  hi^er  source;  exert  a  more  efficadous  influence.  The  Ih-otestant  doc- 
trine overturned  the  power  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  marriage;  and  pve* 
up  matters  of  this  kind  exclusively  to  the  civil  power.  Some  one  will  perhaps 
think  that  the  increase  of  the  secular  power  on  this  pdnt  could  not  but  serve 
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the  cause  of  civilization,  and  that  to  drive  the  eoolesiaBtical  authority  from  this 
ground  was  a  magnificent  triumph  gained  over  exploded  prejudices,  a  valuable 
victory  over  unjust  usurpation.  Deluded  man  !  If  your  mind  possessed  any 
lofty  thought,  if  your  heart  felt  the  vibration  of  those  harmonious  chords  which 
display  the  passions  of  man  with  so  much  delicacy  and  exactness,  and  teach  the 
best  means  of  directing  them,  you  would  see,  you  would  feel,  that  to  place 
marriage  under  the  mantle  of  religion,  and  to  withdraw  it  as  much  as  possible 
from  profane  interference,  was  to  purify,  to  embellish,  and  to  surround  it  with 
the  most  enchanting  beauty;  for  thus  is  that  precious  treasure,  which  is  blasted 
by  a  look,  and  tarnished  by  the  slightest  breath,  inviolably  preserved.  Would 
you  not  wish  to  have  the  nuptial  bed  veiled  and  strictly  guarded  by  religion  ? 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  THE  PASSION  OF  LOTS. 


But  it  will  be  said  to  Catholics,  "  Do  you  not  see  that  your  doctrines  are 
too  hard  and  rigorous  ?  They  do  not  consider  the  weakness  and  inconstancy  of 
the  human  heart,  and  require  sacrifices  above  its  strength.  Is  it  not  cruel  to 
attempt  to  subject  the  most  tender  affections,  the  most  delicate  feelings,  to  the 
rigor  of  a  principle  ?  Cruel  doctrine,  which  endeavors  to  hold  together,  bound 
to  each  other  by  a  fatal  tie,  those  who  no  longer  love,  who  feel  a  mutual  disffust, 
who  perhaps  hate  each  other  with  a  profound  hatred  !  When  you  answer  these 
two  beings  who  long  to  be  separated,  who  would  rather  die  than  remain  united, 
with  an  eternal  Never,  showing  them  the  divine  seal  which  was  placed  upon 
their  union  at  the  solemn  moment,  do  you  not  forget  all  the  rules  of  prudence? 
Is  not  this  to  provoke  despair?  Protestantism,  accommodating  itself  to  our 
infirmity,  accedes  more  easUy  to  the  demands,  sometimes  of  caprice,  but  often 
also  of  weakness ;  its  indulgence  is  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  your  rigor." 
This  requires  an  answer ;  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  delusion  which  produces 
these  arguments,  too  apt,  unhappily,  to  mislead  the  judgment,  because  they 
begin  by  seducing  the  heart.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  Catholic  system  reduces  unhappy  couples  to  the  extremity  of  despair. 
There  are  cases  in  which  prudence  requires  that  they  should  separate,  and  then 
neither  the  doctrines  nor  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  oppose  the  separa- 
tion. It  is  true  that  this  does  not  dissolve  the  conjugal  tie,  and  that  neither  of 
the  parties  can  many  again.  But  it  cannot  be  said  wat  one  of  them  is  subject 
to  tyranny;  they  are  not  compelled  to  live  together,  consequently  they  do  not 
suffer  the  intolerable  torment  of  remaining  united  when  they  abhor  each  other. 
Very  well,  we  shall  be  told^  the  separation  being  pronounced,  the  parties  are 
freed  from  the  punishment  of  living  together ;  but  they  cannot  contract  new 
ties,  consequently  they  are  forbidden  to  gratify  another  passion  which,  perhaps, 
their  heart  conceals,  and  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  disgust  or  the 
hatred  whence  arose  the  unhappiness  or  discord  of  their  fijnst  union.  Why  not 
consider  the  marriage  as  altogether  dissolved  ?  Why  should  not  the  parties 
become  entirely  free  ?  Permit  them  to  obey  the  feelings  of  their  hearts,  which, 
newly  fixed  on  another  object,  already  foresee  happier  days.  Here,  no  doubt^ 
the  answer  seems  difficult,  and  the  force  of  the  difficulty  becomes  urgent;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  here  that  Catholicity  obtains  the  most  signal  triumph ;  it  is 
here  it  clearly  shows  how  profound  is  its  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  man,  how 
prudent  its  doctrines,  and  how  wise  and  provident  its  conduct.  Its  rigor,  which 
seems  excessive,  is  only  necessary  severity;  this  conduct,  fax  from  meriting  the 
reproach  of  cruelty,  is  a  ^arantee  for  the  repose  and  well-being  of  man.  But 
it  IS  a  thing  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand  at  first  sight;  thus  we  are  corn- 
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pelled  to  develope  this  matter  by  entering  into  a  profound  examination  of  the 
principles  which  justify  by  the  light  of  reason  the  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Catholic  Church ;  let  us  examine  this  conduct^  not  only  in  respect  to  marriage^ 
but  in  all  that  relates  to  the  direction  of  the  heart  of  man. 

In  the  direction  of  the  passions  there  are  two  systems,  the  one  of  compliance, . 
tiie  other  of  resistance.  In  the  first  of  these  they  are  yielded  to  as  they  advance; 
an  in  vincible  obstacle  is  never  imposed  to  them ;  they  are  never  left  without 
hope.  A  line  b  traced  around  them  which,  it  is  true,  prevents  them  from  ex- 
ceeding a  certain  boundary;  but  they  are  given  to  understand  that  if  they  come 
to  place  their  foot  upon  this  limit,  it  wiU  retire  a  little  further ;  so  that  the 
compliance  is  in  proportion  to  the  energy  and  obstinacy  of  their  demands.  In 
the  second  system,  a  line  is  equaUy  marked  out  to  the  passions  which  they 
cannot  pass;  but  it  is  a  line  fixed,  immovable,  and  everywhere  guarded  by  a 
wall  of  brass.  In  vain  do  they  attempt  to  pass  it ;  they  have  not  even  the 
shadow  of  hope ;  the  principle  which  resists  them  will  never  change,  will  never 
consent  to  any  kind  of  compromise.  Therefore,  no  resource  remains  but  to  take 
that  course  which  is  always  open  to  man,  that  of  sin.  The  first  system  allows 
the  fire  to  break  out,  to  prevent  an  exjdosion ;  the  second  hinders  the  beginning 
of  it,  in  the  fear  of  being  -compelled  to  arrest  its  progress.  In  the  first,  the 
passions  are  feared  and  regulated  at  their  birth,  and  hopes  of  restraining  them 
when  they  have  grown  up  are  entertained ;  in  the  second,  it  is  thought  that,  if 
it  is  difficult  to  restrain  them  when  they  are  feeble,  it  will  be  still  more  so  when 
they  are  strengthened.  In  the  one,  they  act  on  the  supposition  that  the  pas- 
sions are  weakened  by  indulgence ;  in  the  other,  it  is  believed  that  gratification, 
&r  from  satiating,  only  renders  them  every  day  more  devouring. 

It  may  be  said,  generally  speaking,  that  Catholicity  foUows  the  second  of 
these  systems ;  that  is  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  passions,  her  constant  rule  is  ^ 
to  check  them  at  the  first  step,  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope  from  the  first,  and  ' 
to  stifle  them,  if  possible,  in  their  cradle.  It  must  be  observed,  that  we  speak 
here  of  the  severity  with  respect  to  the  passions  themselves,  not  with  respect  to 
man,  who  is  their  prey ;  it  is  very  consistent  to  give  no  truce  to  passion,  and  to 
be  indulgent  towards  the  person  under  its  influence ;  to  be  inexorable  towards 
the  ofience,  and  to  treat  the  offender  with  extreme  mildness.  With  respect  to 
marriage,  this  system  has  been  acted  on  by  Catholicity  with  astonishing  firm- 
ness ;  Protestantism  has  taken  the  opposite  course.  Both  are  agreed  on  this 
point,  that  divorce,  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  conjugal  tie,  is  a  very 
ffreat  evil ;  but  there  is  this  difference  between  them,  that  the  Catholic  system 
does  not  leave  even  the  hope  of  a  conjuncture  in  which  this  dissolution  will  be 
permitted ;  it  forbids  it  absolutely,  without  any  restriction ;  it  declares  it  im- 
possible :  the  Protestant  system,  on  the  contrary,  consents  to  it  in  certain  cases. 
Protestantism  does  not  possess  the  divine  seal  which  guaranties  the  perpetuity 
of  marriage,  and  renders  it  sacred  and  inviolable ;  CaUiolicity  does  possess  this 
seal,  impresses  it  on  the  mysterious  tie,  and  firom  that  moment  marriage  remains 
under  the  shadow  of  an  august  symbol  Which  of  the  two  religions  is  the  most 
prudent  in  this  point  ?  Which  acts  with  the  most  wisdom  ?  To  answer  this 
question,  let  us  lay  aside  the  dogmatical  reasons,  and  the  intrinsical  morality  of 
the  human  actions  which  form  the  subject  of  the  laws  which  we  are  now  exa- 
mining ;  and  let  us  see  which  of  the  two  systems  is  the  most  conducive  to  the 
difficult  task  of  managing  and  directing  the  passions.  After  having  considered 
the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  and  consulted  the  experience  of  every  day,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  best  way  to  repress  a  passion  is  to  leave  it  without 
hope ;  to  comply  with  it,  to  allow  it  continual  indulgences,  is  to  excite  it  more 
and  more ;  it  is  to  play  with  fire  amid  a  heap  of  combustibles,  by  allowing  the 
flame  to  be  lit,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  vain  confidence  of  being  always  able 
to  put  out  the  conflagration.    Let  us  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  most  violent 
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passions  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  observe  what  is  their  ordinary  ooune,  aocord- 
mg  to  the  system  which  is  pursued  in  their  regard.  Look  at  the  gambler,  who 
is  ruled  by  an  indefinable  restlessness,  which  is  made  up  of  an  insatiable  cupi- 
dity and  an  unbounded  prodigality,  at  the  same  time.  The  most  enormous  for- 
tune will  not  satisfy  him ;  and  yet  he  risks  all,  without  hesitation,  to  the  hazard 
of  a  moment  The  man  who  still  dreams  of  immense  treasures  amid  the  most 
fearful  misery,  restlessly  pursues  an  object  which  resembles  gold,  but  which  is 
not  it,  for  the  possession  thereof  does  not  satisfy  him.  His  heart  can  only  exist 
amid  uncertainty,  chances,  and  perils.  Suspended  between  hope  and  fear,  he 
seems  to  be  pleased  with  the  rapid  succession  of  lively  emotions  which  unceas* 
ingly  agitate  and  torment  him.  What  remedy  will  cure  this  malady — this  de- 
vouring fever  ?  Will  you  recommend  to  him  a  system  of  compliance  ?  will  you 
tell  him  to  gamble,  but  only  to  a  certain  amount,  at  certain  times,  and  in  cer^ 
tain  places?  What  will  you  gain  by  this?  Nothing  at  all.  If  these  means 
were  good  for  any  thing,  there  would  be  no  gambler  in  the  world  who  would 
not  be  cured  of  his  passion ;  for  there  is  no  one  who  has  not  often  marked  out 
for  himself  these  limits,  and  often  said  to  himself,  ''  You  shall  only  play  till 
such  an  hour,  in  such  a  place,  and  to  such  an  amount."  What  is  the  effect  of 
these  palliations— of  these  impotent  precautions — on  the  unhappy  gambler? 
That  he  miserably  deceives  himself.  The  passion  consents,  only  in  order  to 
gain  strength,  and  the  better  to  secure  the  victory :  thus  it  gains  ground ;  it  con- 
stantly  enlarges  its  sphere ;  and  leads  its  victim  again  into  the  same,  or  into 
greater  excesses.  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  radical  cure  ?  If  there  be  a  remedy, 
it  must  be  to  abstain  completely ;  a  remedy  which  may  af^ar  difficult  at  first, 
but  will  be  found  the  easiest  in  practice.  When  the  passion  finds  itself  de- 
prived of  all  hope,  it  will  begin  to  diminish,  and  in  the  end  will  disappear. 
No  man  of  experience  will  raise  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  what  1  have 
said ;  every  one  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  only  way  to  destroy  the  formidable 
passion  of  gambling  is  io  deprive  it  at  once  of  all  food,  to  leave  it  without  hope. 
Let  us  pass  to  another  example,  more  analogous  to  tlie  subject  which  I  intend 
to  explain.  Let  us  suppose  a  man  under  the  influence  of  love.  Do  you  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  cure  his  passion  will  be  to  give  him  opportunities,  even 
thouffh  very  rare,  of  seeing  the  object  of  hb  passion  ?  Do  vou  think  that  it  will 
be  salutary  to  authorise  him  to  continue,  while  you  forbid  hmi  to  multiply ,  these 
dangerous  interviews  ?  Will  such  a  precaution  quench  the  flame  which  bums 
in  his  heart  ?  You  may  be  sure  that  it  will  not.  The  limits  will  even  aug- 
ment its  force.  If  you  allow  it  any  food,  even  with  the  most  parsimonious  hand, 
if  you  permit  it  the  least  success,  you  see  it  constantly  increase,  until  it  upset 
every  thing  that  opposes  it.  But  take  away  all  hope,  send  the  lover  on  a  long 
journey,  or  place  before  him  an  impediment  which  precludes  the  probability,  or 
even  the  possibility,  of  success ;  then,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  you  will  obtain 
at  first  dis1a*aotion,  and  tiien  forgetfiilness.  Is  not  this  the  daily  teaching  of 
experience  ?  Is  it  not  the  remedy  which  necessity  every  day  suggests  to  the 
fitthers  of  fiunilies  ?  The  passions  resemble  fire.  They  are  extinguished  by  a 
large  quantity  of  water ;  but  a  few  drops  only  render  them  more  ardent  Let 
us  raise  our  thoughts  stUl  higher;  let  us  observe  the  passions  acting  in  a  wider 
field,  in  more  extended  regions.  Whence  comes  it  that  so  many  strong  pas- 
sions are  awakened  at  times  of  publio  disturbance  ?  It  is,  because  then  tney 
all  hope  to  be  gratified ;  it  is,  b^use  tiie  highest  ranks,  die  oldest  and  most 
powerful  institutions,  having  been  overturned,  and  replaced  by  others,  which 
were  hitherto  imperceptible,  all  the  passions  see  a  road  open  befcAre  them,  amid 
the  tempest  ai^d  confusion ;  the  barriers  apparently  insurmountable,  the  sight  of 
which  prevented  their  existence,  or  strangled  them  in  the  cradle,  do  not  exist ; 
as  all  is  then  unprotected  and  defenceless,  it  is  only  required  to  have  boldness 
and  intrepidity  enough  to  stand  amid  the  ruins  of  idl  tiiat  was  old. 
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Begarding  things  in  the  abstract,  there  is  nothing  more  strikingly  absnrd 
Han  hereditary  monarchy,  the  succession  secured  to  a  family  which  may  at  any 
time  place  on  the  throne  a  child,  a  fool,  or  a  wretch  :  and  yet  in  practice  there 
is  nothing  more  wise,  prudent,  and  provident.  This  has  been  tausht  by  the 
lobg  experience  of  ages,  it  has  been  shown  by  reason,  and  proved  by  the  sad 
warnings  of  those  nations  who  have  tried  elective  monarchy.  Now,  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  7  It  is  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  explain.  Hereditary  monar- 
ehy  precludes  all  the  hopes  of  irregular  ambition ;  without  that,  society  always 
contains  a  germ  of  trouble,  a  principle  of  revolt,  which  is  nourished  by  those 
who  conceive  a  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  the  command.  In  quiet  times,  and 
under  an  hereditary  monarchy,  a  subject,  however  rich,  however  distinguished 
he  may  be  for  his  talent  or  his  valour,  cannot,  without  madness,  hope  to  be 
king ;  and  such  a  thought  never  enters  his  head.  But  change  the  circumstances, 
— ^admit,  I  will  not  say,  the  probability,  but  the  possibility  of  such  an  event, 
and  you  will  see  that  there  will  immediately  be  ardent  candidates. 

It  would  be  easy  to  develope  this  doctrine  more  at  length,  and  apply  it  to  all 
the  passions  of  man ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  when  you  have  to  subdue  a  passion,  is  to  oppose  to  it  an  insurmountable 
barrier,  which  it  can  have  no  hope  of  passing.  Then  the  passion  rages  for  a 
little  time,  it  rebels  against  the  oDstade  that  resists  it^  but  when  it  finds  thai 
to  be  immovable,  it  recedes,  it  is  cast  down,  and,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  it 
fidls  back  murmuring  to  the  level  which  has  been  marked  out  for  it. 

There  is  a  passion  in  the  heart  of  man,  a  passion  which  exerts  a  powerfiil 
influence  on  me  destinies  of  his  life,  and  too  often,  by  its  deceitful  illusions, 
forms  a  long  chain  of  sadness  and  misfortune.  This  passion,  which  has  for  its 
necessary  object  the  preservation  of  the  h\iman  race,  is  found,  in  some  form,  in 
all  the  beinffs  <^  nature ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  resides  in  the  soul  of  an  intelli- 
gent being,  it  assumes  a  peculiar  character  in  man.  In  brutes,  it  is  only  an 
instinct,  limited  to  the  preservation  of  the  species ;  in  man,  the  instinct  becomes 
a  passion;  and  that  passion,  enlivened  by  the  fire  of  imagination,  rendered  subtile 
by  the  powers  of  the  mind,  inconstant  and  capricious,  because  it  is  ^ded  by  a 
free  will,  which  can  indulge  in  as  many  whims  as  there  are  different  impressions 
for  the  senses  and  the  heart,  is  changed  into  a  vagae,  fickle  feeling,  which  is 
never  contented,  and  which  nothing  can  satisfy.  Sometimes  it  is  the  restless- 
ness of  a  man  in  a  fever }  sometimes  the  frenzy  of  a  madman ;  sometimes  a 
dream,  which  ravishes  the  soul  into  regions  of  bliss;  sometimes  the  angui^ 
and  the  convulsions  of  agony.  Who  can  describe  the  variety  of  forms  under 
whiol)  this  deceitful  passion  presents  itself?  Who  can  tell  the  number  of  snares 
which  it  lays  for  the  steps  of  unhappy  mortals  7  Observe  it  at  its  birth,  follow 
it  in  its  career,  up  to  the  moment  when  it  dies  out  like  an  expiring  lamp. 
Hardly  has  the  down  appeared  on  the  face  of  man,  when  there  arises  in  his 
heart  a  mysterious  feeling,  which  fills  him  with  trouble  and  uneasiness,  without 
his  being  aware  of  the  cause.  A  pleasing  melancholy  glides  into  his  heart, 
thoughts  before  unknown  enter  his  mind,  seductive  images  pervade  his  imagi- 
nation, a  secret  attraction  acts  on  his  soul,  unusual  gravity  appears  in  his 
features,  all  his  inclinations  take  a  new  direction.  The  games  of  cnildhood  no 
longer  please  him ;  every  thing  shows  a  new  life,  less  innocent,  less  tranquil ; 
the  tempest  does  not  yet  rage,  the  sky  is  not  darkened,  but  clouds,  tinged  mth. 
fire,  are  the  sad  presage  of  what  is  to  come.  When  he  becomes  adolescent,  that 
which  was  hitherto  a  feeling,  vague,  mysterious,  incomprehensible,  even  to  him- 
self, becomes,  from  that  time,  more  decided ;  objects  are  seen  more  clearly,  they 
appear  in  their  real  nature ;  the  passion  sees,  and  seizes  on  them.  But  do  not 
imagine  that  it  becomes  more  constant  on  that  account.  It  is  as  vain,  as 
chao^geable,  as  capricious  as  the  multitude  of  objects  which  bv  turns  present 
themselves  to  it.     It  is  oonstantly  deluded,  it  pursues  fleeting  shadows^,  seeks  a 
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satisfaction  which  it  never  finds,  and  awaits  a  happiness  which  it  never  attains 
With  an  excited  imagination,  a  haming  heart,  with  his  whole  soul  transported, 
and  all  his  faculties  subdued,  the  ardent  joung  man  is  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
chain  of  illusions ;  he  communicates  these  to  all  that  environs  him ;  he  gives 

freater  splendor  to  the  light  of  heaven,  he  clothes  the  earth  with  richer  ver- 
ure  and  more  brilliant  coloring,  he  sheds  on  all  the  reflection  of  his  own  en- 
chantment. 

In  manhood,  when  the  thoughts  are  more  grave  and  fixed,  when  the  heart  is 
more  constant,  the  will  more  firm,  and  resolutions  more  lasting;  when  the  con- 
duct which  governs  the  destinies  of  life  is  subjected  to  rule,  and,  as  it  were, 
confirmed  in  its  faith,  this  mysterious  passion  continues  to  agitate  the  heart  of 
man,  and  it  torments  him  with  unceasing  disquietude.  We  only  observe  that 
the  passion  is  become  stronger  and  more  energetic,  owing  to  the  development 
of  the  physical  organization ;  the  pride  which  inspires  man  with  independence 
of  life,  the  feeling  of  greater  strength,  and  the  abundance  of  new  powers,  render 
him  more  decid^,  bold,  and  violent ;  while  the  warnings  and  lessons  of  expe- 
rience have  made  him  more  provident  and  crafty.  We  no  longer  see  the  candor 
of  his  earlier  years.  He  now  knows  how  to  calculate ;  he  is  able  to  approach 
his  object  by  covert  ways,  and  to  choose  the  surest  means.  Woe  to  the  man 
who  does  not  provide  in  time  against  such  an  enemy  I  His  existence  will  be 
consumed  by  a  fever  of  agitation ;  amid  disquietudes  and  torments,  if  he  does 
not  die  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  he  will  grow  old  still  ruled  by  this  fatal  pas- 
sion ;  it  will  accompany  him  to  the  tomo,  surrounding  him,  in  his  last  days, 
with  those  repulsive  and  hideous  forms  which  are  exhibited  in  a  countenance 
furrowed  by  years,  and  in  eyes  which  are  already  veiled  by  the  shades  of 
death. 

What  plan  should  be  adopted  to  restrain  this  passion,  to  confine  it  within  just 
limits,  and  prevent  its  bringing  misfortune  to  individuals,  disorder  to  families, 
and  confusion  to  society  f  The  invariable  rule  of  Catholicity,  in  the  morality 
which  she  teaches,  as  well  as  in  the  institutions  which  she  establishes,  is  repre*- 
sion;  Catholicism  does  not  allow  a  desire  she  declares  to  be  culpable  in  the  eyes  of 
Grod  ;  even  a  look,  when  accompanied  by  an  impure  thought.  Why  this  severity? 
For  two  reasons;  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  morality  which  there  is  in  this 
prohibition ;  and  also,  because  there  is  profound  wisdom  in  stifling  the  evil  at 
its  birth.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  prevent  a  man's  consenting  to  evil  desires, 
than  it  is  to  hinder  his  gratifying  them  when  he  has  allowed  them  to  enter  his 
inflamed  heart.  There  is  profound  reason  in  securing  tranquillity  to  the  soul, 
by  not  allowing  it  to  remain,  like  Tantalas,  with  the  water  at  his  burning  lips. 
"  Quid  vis  videre,  quod  non  licet  habere  ?"  Why  do  you  wish  to  see  that  which 
you  are  forbidden  to  possess  f  is  the  wise  observation  of  the  author  of  the  admi- 
rable Imitation  of  Christ ;  thus  summing  up,  in  a  few  words,  all  the  prudence 
which  is  contained  in  the  holy  severity  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

The  ties  of  marriage,  by  assigning  a  legitimate  object  to  the  passions,  still  do 
not  dry  up  the  source  of  agitation  and  the  capricious  restlessness  which  the 
heart  conceals.  Possession  cloys  and  disgusts,  beauty  fades  and  decays,  the 
illusions  vanish,  and  the  charms  disappear ;  man,  in  tiie  presence  of  a  reality 
which  is  iaj  from  reaching  the  beauty  of  the  dreams  inspired  by  his  ardt^nt 
imagination,  feels  new  desires  arise  in  his  heart;  tired  with  what  he  possesses, 
he  entertains  new  illusions ;  he  seeks  elsewhere  the  ideal  happiness  which  he 
thought  he  had  found,  and  quits  the  unpleasing  reality  which  thus  deceives  his 
brightest  hopes. 

Give,  then,  the  reins  to  the  passions  of  man ;  allow  him  in  any  way  to  enter- 
tain the  illusion  that  he  can  make  himself  any  new  ties ;  permit  him  to  believe 
that  he  is  not  attached  for  ever,  and  without  recall,  to  the  companion  of  his  life; 
and  you  will  see  that  disgust  will  soon  take  possession  of  him,  that  discord  will 
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he  more  violent  and  striking,  that  the  ties  will  begin  to  wear  out  before  thej 
are  contracted,  and  will  break  at  the  first  shock.  Proclaim,  on  the  contrary,  a 
law  which  makes  no  exception  of  poor  or  rich,  weak  or  powerful,  vassals  or 
kings,  which  makes  no  allowance  for  difference  of  situation,  of  character,  health, 
or  any  of  those  numberless  motives  which,  in  the  hands  of  passions,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  powerful  men,  are  easily  changed  into  pretexts ;  proclaim  that 
this  law  is  from  heaven,  show  a  divine  seal  on  the  marriage  tie,  tell  the  mur- 
muring passions  that  if  they  will  gratify  themselves  they  must  do  so  by  immo- 
rality ;  tell  them  that  the  power  which  is  charged  with  the  preservation  of  this 
divine  law  will  never  make  criminal  compliances,  that  it  will  never  dispense 
with  the  infraction  of  the  divine  law,  and  that  the  crime  will  never  be  without 
remorse ;  you  will  then  see  the  passions  become  calm  and  resigned ;  the  law 
will  be  diffused  and  strengthened,  will  take  root  in  customs;  you  will  have 
secured  the  good  order  and  tranquillity  of  families  for  ever,  and  society  will  be 
indebted  to  3K)u  for  an  immense  benefit  Now  this  is  exactly  what  Catholicity 
has  done,  by  efforts  which  lasted  for  ages ;  it  is  what  Protestantbm  would  have 
destroyed,  if  Europe  had  generally  followed  its  doctrine  and  example,  if  the 
people  had  not  been  wiser  than  their  deceitful  guides. 

Protestants  and  false  philosophers,  examining  the  doctrines  and  institutions 
of  the  Catholic  Church  through  their  prejudices  and  animosity,  have  not  under- 
stood the  admirable  power  of  the  two  characteristics  impressed  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places  on  the  ideas  and  works  of  Catholicity,  viz.  unity  and  fixity;  unity 
in  doctrines,  and  fixity  in  conduct.  Catholicity  points  out  an  object,  and  wishes 
us  to  pursue  it  straight  forward.  It  is  a  reproach  to  philosophers  and  Protest- 
ants, that  after  having  declaimed  against  unity  of  doctrine,  they  also  declaimed 
against  fixity  of  conduct.  If  they  had  reflected  on  man,  they  would  have  un- 
derstood that  this  fixity  is  the  secret  of  guiding  and  ruling  him,  and,  when  desi- 
rable of  restraining  his  passions,  of  exalting  his  mind  when  necessary,  and  of  ren- 
dering him  capable  of  great  sacrifices  and  heroic  actions.  There  is  nothing  worse 
for  man  than  uncertainty  and  indecision ;  nothing  that  weakens  and  tends  more  to 
make  him  useless.  Indecision  is  to  the  will  what  skepticism  is  to  the  mind. 
Give  a  man  a  definite  object,  and  if  he  will  devote  himself  to  it,  he  will  attain  it 
Let  him  hesitate  between  two  different  ways,  without  a  fixed  rule  to  guide  his  con- 
duct ;  let  him  be  ignorant  of  his  intention ;  let  him  not  know  whither  he  is  going, 
and  you  will  see  his  energy  reUx,  his  strength  diminish,  and  he  will  stop.  Do 
you  know  by  what  secret  great  minds  govern  the  world  ?  Do  you  know  what  ren- 
ders them  capable  of  heroic  actions  ?  And  how  all  those  who  surround  them  are 
rendered  so  ?  It  is  that  they  have  a  fixed  object,  both  for  themselves  and  for 
others ;  it  is  that  they  see  that  object  clearly,  desire  it  ardently,  strive  after  it 
directly,  with  firm  hope  and  lively  faith,  without  allowing  anv  hesitation  in  them- 
selves or  in  others.  Alexander,  CsBsar,  Napoleon,  and  the  other  heroes  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  no  doubt  exercised  a  fascinating  influence  by  the  ascendency 
of  their  genius ;  but  the  secret  of  this  ascendency,  the  secret  of  their  power,  and 
of  that  force  of  impulse  by  which  they  surmounted  all,  was  the  unity  of  thought, 
the  fixity  of  plan,  which  produced  in  them  that  invincible,  irresistible  character 
which  ffave  them  an  immense  superiority  over  other  men.  Thus  Alexander 
passed  the  Granicus,  undertook  and  completed  his  wonderful  conquest  of  Asia ; 
thus  CsQsar  passed  the  Rubicon,  put  Pompey  to  flight,  triumphed  at  Pharsalia, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  world ;  thus  did  Napoleon  disperse  those  who 
parleyed  about  the  fate  of  France,  conquered  his  enemies  at  Marengo,  obtained 
the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  alarmed  and  astonished  the  world  by  the  victories 
of  AusterlitK  and  Jena. 

Without  unity  there  is  no  order,  without  fixity  there  is  no  stability ;  and  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  without  order  and  stability  nothing  prospers. 
Fh)testantism,  which  has  pretended  to  advance  the  individual  and  society  by 
19  N 
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destroying  religious  unity,  has  introduoed  into  creeds  and  institutions  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  fickleness  of  private  judgment ;  it  has  everywhere  spread  confusion 
and  disorder,  and  has  altered  the  nature  of  European  oiviliEation  by  inoculating 
it  with  a  disastrous  principle  which  has  caused  and  will  continue  to  cause  lament- 
able evils.  And  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  Catholicity,  on  account  of  the 
unity  of  her  doctrines  and  the  fixity  of  her  conduct,  is  opposed  to  the  progress 
of  ages.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  which  is  one  from  advancing,  and 
there  may  be  movement  in  a  system  which  has  some  fixed  points.  The  uni- 
verse whose  grandeur  astonishes  us,  whose  prodigies  fill  us  with  admiration, 
whose  beauty  and  variety  enchant  us,  is  united,  is  ruled  by  laws  constant  and 
fixed.  Behold  some  of  the  reasons  which  justify  the  strictness  of  Catholicity, 
behold  why  she  has  not  been  able  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  a  pasdon 
which,  once  let  loose,  has  no  boundary  or  barrier,  introduces  trouble  into  hearts, 
disorder  into  fiEunilies,  takes  away  the  dignity  of  manners,  dishonors  the  modesty 
of  women,  and  lowers  them  from  the  noble  rank  of  the  companions  of  men.  I 
do  not  deny  that  Catholicity  is  strict  on  this  point ;  but  she  could  not  give  up 
this  strictness  without  renouncing  at  the  same  time  the  sublime  functions  of  the 
depository  of  sound  morality,  the  vigilant  sentinel  which  guards  the  destinies 
of  humanity.  (17) 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

VIRGINITY  IN  ITS   BOOIAX  ASPECT. 


We  have  seen,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  with  what  jealousy  Catholicity  endea- 
vors to  veil  the  secrets  of  modesty ;  with  what  perseverance  she  imposes  the 
restraint  of  morality  on  the  most  impetuous  passion  of  the  human  heart.  She 
riiows  us  all  the  importance  which  belongs  to  the  contrary  virtue,  by  crowning 
with  peerless  splendor  the  total  abstinence  from  sensual  ji^asure,  viz.  virginity. 
Frivolous  minds,  and  principally  those  who  are  inspirea  oy  a  voluptuous  heart, 
do  not  understand  how  much  Catholicity  has  thus  contributed  to  the  elevation  of 
woman ;  but  such  will  not  be  the  case  with  reflecting  men  who  are  capable  of  seeing 
that  all  that  tends  to  raise  to  the  highest  degree  of  delicacy  the  feeling  of  modesty, 
all  that  fortifies  morality,  all  that  contributes  to  make  a  considerable  number  of 
wcmien  models  of  the  most  heroic  virtue,  equally  tends  to  place  women  above 
the  atmosphere  of  gross  passion.  Woman  then  ceases  to  be  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  man  as  the  mere  instrument  of  pleasure ;  none  of  the  attractions  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  her  are  lost  or  diminished,  and  she  has  no  longer  to 
dread  becoming  an  object  of  contempt  and  disgust,  after  having  been  the  un- 
happy victim  of  profligacy. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  profoundly  acquainted  with  these  truths ;  and  while 
die  watched  over  the  sanctity  of  the  conjugal  tie,  while  she  created  in  the  bosom 
of  the  family  this  admirable  dignity  of  the  matron,  she  covered  with  a  myste- 
rious veil  the  countenance  of  the  Christian  virgin,  and  she  carefully  guarded 
the  spouses  of  the  Lord  in  the  seclusion  of  the  sanctuary.  It  was  reserved  for 
Luther,  the  gross  profaner  of  Catharine  de  Hor^,  to  act  in  defiance  of  the  pro- 
found and  delicate  wisdom  of  the  Church  on  this  point.  After  the  apostate 
monk  had  violated  the  sacred  seal  set  by  religion  on  the  nuptial  bed,  his  was 
the  unchaste  hand  to  tear  away  the  sacfed  veil  of  virgins  consecrated  to  God : 
it  was  worthy  of  his  hard  heart  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  princes,  to  induce  them 
to  seize  upon  the  possessions  of  these  defenceless  virgins,  and  expel  them  from 
their  abodes.  See  him  everywhere  excite  the  flame  of  sensuality,  and  break 
through  all  control.  What  will  become  of  virgins  devoted  to  the  sanctuary? 
Like  timid  doves,  will  they  not  fall  into  the  snares  of  the  libertine  ?     Is  this 
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the  way  to  increase  the  respect  paid  to  the  female  sex  ?  Is  this  the  way  to 
increase  the  feeling  of  modesty  and  to  advance  humanity?  Was  this  the  way 
in  which  Lather  gave  a  generous  impulse  to  future  generations,  perfected  the 
human  mind,  and  gave  vigor  and  splendor  to  refinement  and  civilization  ?  What 
man  with  a  tender  and  sensitive  heart  can  endure  the  shameless  declamation 
of  Luther,  especially  if  he  has  read  the  Cyprians,  the  Ambroses,  the  Jeromes, 
and  the  other  shining  lights  of  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  sublime  honor  of 
the  Christian  virgin?  Who,  then,  will  object  to  see,  during  aees  when  the 
most  savage  barbarism  prevailed,  those  secluded  dwellings  where  the  spouses  of 
the  Lord  secured  themselves  from  the  dangers  of  the  world,  incessantly  em- 
ployed in  raising  their  hands  to  heaven,  to'  draw  down  upon  the  earth  the  dews 
of  divine  mercy  f  In  times  and  countries  the  most  civilized,  how  sad  is  the 
contrast  between  the  asylums  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  virtue,  and  the  ocean  of 
dissipation  and  profligacy !  Were  these  abodes  a  remnant  of  ignorance,  a  mo- 
nument of  fanaticism,  which  the  corjphssi  of  Protestantism  did  well  to  sweep 
from  the  earth  ?  If  this  be  so,  let  us  protest  against  all  that  is  noble  and  dis- 
interested ;  let  us  stifle  in  our  hearts  all  enthusiasm  for  virtue ;  let  every  thing 
be  reduced  to  the  grossest  sensuality;  let  the  painter  throw  away  his  pencil,  the 
poet  his  lyre;  let  us  forget  our  greatness  and  our  dignity;  let  us  degrade  our- 
selves, saying,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  I" 

No ;  true  civilization  can  never  forgive  Protestantism  for  this  immoral  and 
impious  work ;  true  civilization  can  never  forgive  it  for  having  violated  the 
sanctuary  of  modesty  and  innocence,  for  having  employed  all  its  efforts  to 
destroy  respect  for  virginity;  thus  treading  under  foot  a  doctrine  professed  by 
all  the  human  race.  It  ddd  not  respect  what  was  venerated  by  tiie  Greeks  in 
the  priestesses  of  Ceres,  by  the  Romans  in  their  vestals,  by  the  Gauls  in  their 
druidesses,  by  the  Germans  in  their  prophetesses.  It  has  carried  the  want  of 
respect  for  modesty  farther  than  was  ever  done  by  the  dissolute  nations  of  Asia, 
and  the  barbarians  of  the  new  world.  It  is  certainly  a  disgrace  for  Europe  to 
have  attacked  what  wp"  ^"espected  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  have  treated  as  a 
mistaken  prejudice  the  universal  belief  of  the  human  race,  sanctioned,  more- 
over, by  Christianity.  Wiiat  invasion  of  barbarians  was  equal  to  this  attack 
of  Protestantism  on  all  that  ought  to  be  most  inviolable  among  men  ?  It  has 
set  the  fatal  example  in  modem  revolutions  of  the  crimes  which  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

When  we  see,  in  warlike  rage,  the  barbarity  of  the  oon<|^uerors  remove  all 
restraint  from  a  licentious  soldiery,  and  let  them  loose  against  the  abodes  of 
virgins  consecrated  to  God,  there  is  nothing  but  what  may  be  conceived.  But 
when  these  holy  institutions  are  persecuted  by  system,  when  the  passions  of  the 
populace  are  excited  against  them,  by  grossly  assailing  their  origin  and  object, 
this  is  more  than  brutal  and  inhuman.  It  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  described, 
when  those  who  act  in  this  way  boast  of  being  Reformers,  followers  of  the  pure 
Gospel,  and  proclaim  themselves  the  disciples  of  Him  who,  in  His  sublime 
councils,  has  pointed  out  virginity  as  one  of  the  noblest  virtues  that  can  adorn 
the  Christian's  crown.  Now,  who  is  ignorant  that  this  was  one  of  the  works  to 
which  Protestantism  devoted  itself  with  the  greatest  ardor  t 

Woman  without  modesty  will  be  an  incentive  to  sensuality,  but  will  never 
attract  the  soul  by  the  mysterious  feeling  which  is  called  love.  It  is  very  re- 
markable, that  although  the  most  urgent  desire  of  the  heart  of  woman  is  to 
please,  yet  as  soon  as  she  forgets  modedty  she  becomes  displeasing  and  disgust- 
ing. Thus  it  is  wisely  ordained  that  what  wounds  her  heart  the  most  shaq>ly, 
becomes  the  punishment  of  her  fault.  Hence,  every  thing  that  maintains  in 
woman  the  delicate  feeling  of  modesty,  elevates  her,  adorns  her,  gives  her  mater 
ascendency  over  the  heart  of  man,  and  creates  for  her  a  distinguished  maoe  m 
the  domestic  as  well  aa  in  the  somal  order.     These  truths  were  not  understood 
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bj  Protostantism  when  it  condemned  virginity.  It  is  true  this  virtne  is  not  a 
necessary  condition  of  modesty,  bat  it  is  its  heau  ideal  and  type  of  perfection ; 
and  certainly  we  cannot  destroy  this  model,  by  denying  its  beauty,  by  condemn- 
ing its  imitation  as  injurious,  without  doing  great  injury  to  modesty  itself,  which, 
continually  btruggling  against  the  most  powerful  passion  of  the  heart  of  man, 
cannot  be  preserved  in  all  its  parity,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  the  greatest 
precautions.  Like  a  flower  of  infinite  delicacy,  of  ravishing  colours,  of  the 
sweetest  perfume,  it  can  scarcely  support  the  slightest  breath  of  wind ;  its  beauty 
IB  destroyed  with  extreme  facility,  and  its  perfume  readily  evaporates. 

But  you  will  perhaps  urge  against  virginity  the  injury  which  it  does  to  popu- 
lation ;  you  will  consider  the  offerings  which  are  made  on  the  altar  by  this  vir- 
tue as  so  much  taken  from  the  multiplication  of  the  human  race.  Fortunately 
the  observations  of  the  most  distinguished  political  eccmomists  have  destroyed 
this  delusion,  originated  by  Protestantism,  s^nd  supported  by  the  incredulous 
philosophy  of  the  18th  century.  Facts  have  shown,  in  a  convincing  manner, 
two  truths  of  equal  importance  in  vindii^ting  Catholic  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions ;  1,  that  the  happiness  of  nations  is  not  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  their  population;  2,  that  the  augmentation  and  diminution  of  the 
population  depend  on  many  concurrent  causes ;  that  religious  celibacy,  if  it  be 
amouff  them,  has  an  insignificant  influence. 

A  mlse  relieion  and  an  illegitimate  and  egotistical  philosophy  have  attempted 
to  assimilate  we  secrets  of  this  increase  of  the  human  raee  to  that  of  other  liv- 
ing beings.  All  idea  of  religion  has  been  taken  away;  they  have  seen  in 
humanity  only  a  vast  field  where  nothing  was  to  be  left  sterile.  Thus  they  have 
prepared  the  wav  for  the  doctrine  which  considers  individuab  as  machines  from 
which  all  possible' profit  should  be  drawn.  No  more  was  thought  of  charity,  or 
the  sublime  instructions  of  religion  with  respect  to  the  dignity  and  destinies  of 
man ;  thus  industry  has  become  cruel,  and  the  organization  or  labor,  established 
on  a  basis  purely  material,  increases  the  present,  but  fearfully  menaces  the 
future  well-beinff  of  the  rich. 

How  profound  are  the  designs  of  Providence  I  The  nation  which  has  carried 
these  fatal  principles  to  the  fullest  extent  now  finds  itself  overcharged  with  men 
and  products.  Frightful  misery  devours  her  most  numerous  classes,  and  all  the 
ability  of  her  rulers  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  rock  she  is  running  on,  urged 
by  the  power  of  the  elements  to  which  she  has  abandoned  herself.  The  emi- 
nent professors  of  Oxford  who,  it  seems,  begin  to  see  the  radical  vices  of  Pro- 
testantism, would  find  here  a  rich  subject  for  meditation,  if  they  would  examine 
how  far  the  pretended  reformers  of  the  16th  century  have  contributed,  in  pre- 
paring the  critical  situation  in  which  England  findls  herself,  in  spite  of  her  im- 
mense progress*' 

In  the  physical  world  all  is  disposed  \>j  number,  weight,  and  measure ;  the 
laws  of  the  universe  show  infinite  calculation — ^infinite  geometry ;  but  let  us 
not  imagine  that  we  can  express  all  by  our  imperfect  signs,  and  include  every 
thing  in  our  limited  combinations ;  let  us,  above  all,  avoid  the  foolish  error  of 
assimilating  too  much  the  moral  and  the  physical  world — of  applying  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  first  what  only  belongs  to  the  second,  and  of  upsetting  by  our  pride 
the  mysterious  harmony  of  the  creation.  Man  is  not  bom  simply  for  multipli- 
cation of  his  species ;  this  is  not  the  only  part  which  he  b  intended  to  perform 
in  the  great  machine  of  the  universe ;  he  is  a  being  according  to  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God — a  being  who  has  his  proper  destiny — a  destiny  superior  to  all 
that  surrounds  him  on  earth.  Do  not  debase  him,  do  not  level  him  with  the 
earth,  by  inspiring  him  with  earthly  thoughts  alone ;  do  not  oppress  his  heart, 
by  depriving  him  of  noble  and  elevated  sentiments — ^by  leaving  him  no  taate 
for  any  but  material  enjoyments.  If  religious  thoughts  lead  him  to  an  austere 
life — }f  the  inclination  to  saoiifioe  the  pleasures  of  this  life  on  the  altar  of  the 
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Ood  whom  he  adores  takes  possession  of  his  heart — why  should  you  hind^ 
him  ?  What  right  have  you  to  despise  a  feeliug  whioh  certainly  requires  greater 
strength  of  mind  than  is  necessary  for  abandoning  one's  self  to  pleasure  r 

These  considerations,  which  affect  both  sexes^  have  still  greater  force  when 
they  are  applied  to  the  female.  With  her  lively  imagination,  her  feeling  hearty 
and  ardent  mind^  she  has  greater  need  than  man  of  serious  inspiration,  of  grave, 
solemn  thoughts,  to  counterbalance  the  activity  with  which  she  flies  from  object 
to  object,  receiving  with  extreme  facility  impressions  of  every  thing  she  touches, 
and,  like  a  magnetic  agent,  communicating  them  in  her  turn  to  all  that  sur- 
rounds her.  Allow,  then,  a  portion  of  that  sex  to  devote  itself  to  a  life  of  con- 
templation and  austeritnr;  allow  young  girls  and  matrons  to  have  always  before 
tiieir  eyes  a  model  of  all  the  virtues — a  sublime  type  of  their  noblest  ornament, 
whidi  is  modesty.  This  will  certainly  not  be  without  utility.  Be  assured,  these 
virgins  are  not  taken  away  from  their  families,  nor  from  society — ^both  will 
recover  with  Tisury  what  you  imagine  they  have  lost. 

In  fact,  who  can  measure  the  salutary  influence  which  Uie  sacred  ceremonies 
with  which  the  Catholic  Church  celebrates  the  consecration  of  a  virgin  to  God, 
must  have  exercised  on  female  morals  I  Who  can  calculate  the  holy  thoughts, 
the  chaste  inspirations  which'have  gone  forth  from  those  silent  abodes  of  modesty, 
erected  sometimes  in  solitary  places,  and  sometimes  in  crowded  cities  I  Do  you 
not  believe  that  the  vircin  whose  heart  begins  to  be  agitated  by  an  ardent  pas- 
sion, that  the  matron  who  has  allowed  dangerous  feelings  to  enter  her  soul,  have 
not  often  found  their  passions  restrained  by  the  remembrance  of  a  sister,  a  rela- 
tive, a  friend,  who,  in  one  of  these  silent  abodes,  raises,  her  pure  heart  to 
Heaven,  offering  as  a  holocaust  to  the  Divine  Son  of  the  blessed  Virgin  all  the 
enchantments  of  youth  and  beauty  ?  All  this  cannot  be  calculated,  it  is  true ; 
but  this,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  no  thought  of  levity,  no  inclination  to  sensu- 
ality has  arisen  therefrom.  All  this  cannot  be  estimated ;  but  can  we  estimate 
the  salutary  influence  exercised  by  the  morning  dew  upon  plants  ?  can  we  esti- 
mate the  vivifying  effect  of  light  upon  nature  ?  and  can  we  understand  how  the 
water  which  filters  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth  fertilizes  it  by  producing 
fruits  and  flowers  ? 

There  is,  then,  an  infinity  of  causes  of  which  we  cannot  deny  the  existenoe 
and  the  power,  but  which  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  submit  to  rigorous 
examination.  The  cause  of  the  impotence  of  every  work  exclusively  emanat- 
ing from  the  mind  of  man  is,  that  his  mind  is  incapable  of  embracing  the  ensem-  ^ 
He  of  the  relations  whioh  exist  in  facts  of  this  kind ;  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  appreciate  properly  the  indirect  influences — sometimes  hidden,  sometimes 
imperceptible — ^which  act  there  with  an  infinite  delicacy.  This  is  the  reason  why 
time  dispels  so  many  illusions,  belies  so  many  pognostios,  proves  the  weakness 
of  what  was  reckoned  strong,  and  the  strength  of  what  was  considered  weak 
Indeed,  time  brings  to  light  a  thousand  relations,  the  existenoe  of  which  was 
not  suspected,  and  puts  into  action  a  thousand  causes  which  were  either  unknown 
or  despised :  the  results  advance  in  their  development,  appearing  every  day  in 
a  more  evident  manner,  until  at  length  we  find  ourselves  in  such  a  situation 
that  we  can  no  longer  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evidence  of  facts,  or  any  longer  evade 
their  force. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made  by  Uie  opponents  of  Catholicity  is  this. 
They  can  only  see  things  under  one  aspect;  they  do  not  understand  how  a  force 
can  act  otherwise  than  in  a  straight  line ;  they  do  not  see  that  the  moral  world, 
as  well  as  the  physical,  is  composed  of  relations  infinitelv  varied,  and  of  indi- 
rect influences,  sometimes  acting  with  more  force  than  if  they  were  direct.  All 
form  a  system  correlative  and  harmonious,  the  parts  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  separating,  more  than  is  absolutely  needful  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  hidden  and  delicate  ties  which  connect  the  whole.    It  is  necessary,  moie- 
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over,  to  allow  for  the  action  of  timei  that  indispensable  element  in  all  complete 
development,  in  eyery  lasting  work. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  this  short  digression,  necessary  for  the  incul- 
cation of  the  great  truths  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  exa- 
mining the  great  institutions  founded  by  Catholicity.  Philosophy  is  now  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  propositions  advanced  too  boldly,  and  to  modify  principles 
applied  too  generally.  It  would  have  avoided  this  trouble  and  mortification  by 
being  cautious  and  circumspect  in  its  investigations.  In  league  with  Protest- 
antism, it  declared  deadly  war  against  the  great  Catholic  institutions ;  it  loudly 
appealed  against  moral  and  religious  centralization.  And  now  a  unanimous 
shout  is  raised  from  all  qtiarters  of  the  world  in  fiEivour  of  the  principle  of  unity. 
The  instinct  of  nations  seeks  for  it;  philosophers  examine  the  secrets  of  science 
to  discover  it.  Vain  efforts  I  No  other  foundation  can  be  established  than 
that  which  is  already  laid ;  duration  depends  upon  solidity. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 


OF   OHTVALRT  AND  BARBARIAN    MANNERS,    IN  THEIR   INFLUENCE   ON  THE 
CONDITION  OF  WOMEN. 

An  indefatigable  zeal  for  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  an  anxious  solicitude 
to  carry  the  principle  of  modesty  to  the  highest  degree  of  delicacy,  are  the  two 
rules  which  have  guided  Catholicity  in  her  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  woman. 
These  are  the  two  great  means  she  has  employed  in  attaining  her  object,  and 
hence  comes  the  influence  and  importance  of  women  in  Europe.  M.  Guizot  is, 
therefore,  wrong  in  saying  that  "  it  is  to  the  development,  to  the  necessary  pre- 
ponderance of  domestic  manners  in  the  feudal  system,  that  this  change,  this 
improvement  in  their  condition  is  chiefly  owing."  I  will  not  discuss  the  greater 
or  less  influence  of  the  feudal  system  on  the  development  of  European  man- 
ners. Undoubtedly  when  the  feudal  lord  '^  shall  have  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  scarcely  any  others  in  his  house,  they  alone  will  form  his  permanent  so- 
ciety; they  alone  will  share  his  interests,  his  destiny.  It  is  impossible  for 
domestic  influence  not  to  acquire  great  power."  (JLe^on  4.)  But  if  the  lord, 
returning  to  his  castle,  found  one  wife  there,  and  not  many,  to  what  was  that 
owing?  Who  forbade  him  to  abuse  his  power  bv  turning  his  house  into  a 
harem  ?  Who  bridled  his  passions  and  prevented  his  making  victims  of  his 
timid  vassals?  Surely  these  were  the  doctrines  and  morals  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  deeply  rooted  there  by  the  Catholic  Church ;  it  was  the  strict  laws 
which  she  imposed  as  a  barrier  to  the  invasions  of  the  passions ;  therefore,  even 
if  we  suppose  that  feudality  did  produce  this  good,  it  is  stUl  owing  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 

That  which  has  no  doubt  tended  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  feudality  in 
all  that  raises  and  ennobles  women,  is  a  feu^t  that  appears  very  evidently  at  that 
period,  and  is  dazzling  at  first  sight.  This  is  the  brilliant  spirit  of  chivalxy, 
which,  rising  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  feudal  system,  and  rapidly  diffusing  itself, 
produced  the  most  heroic  actions,  gave  birth  to  a  literature  rich  in  imagination 
and  feeling,  and  contributed  in  great  measure  to  soften  and  humanize  the  savage 
manners  of  the  feudal  lords.  This  period  is  particularly  distinguished  for  the 
spirit  of  gallantry  J  not  the  gallantry  which  consists  generally  in  the  tender 
relations  of  the  two  sexes,  but  a  greatly  exaggerated  gallantry  on  the  part  of 
man;  combining,  in  a  remarkable  way,  the  most  heroic  courage  with  the  most 
lively  faith  and  the  most  ardent  religion.  God  and  his  lady;  such  is  the  con- 
atant  thought  of  the  knight;  this  absorbs  all  his  faculties,  occupies  all  his  time, 
and  fills  up  aU  his  existence.     As  long  as  he  can  obtain  a  victory  over  the  infl- 
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dels,  and  is  supported  by  the  hope  of  offering  at  the  feet  of  his  lady  the  tro- 
phies of  his  triumph,  no  sacrifice  costs  him  any  thing,  no  journey  &tigues,  no 
danger  affrights,  no  enterprise  discourages  him.  His  excited  imagination  trans- 
ports him  into  a  world  of  fancy;  his  heart  is  on  fire;  he  undertakes  all,  he 
finishes  all;  and  the  man  who  has  just  fought  like  a  lion  on  the  plains  of  Spain, 
or  of  Palestine,  melts  like  wax  at  Uie  name  of  the  idol  of  his  heart ;  then  he 
turns  his  eyes  amorously  towards  his  country,  and  is  intoxicated  with  the  idea 
that  one  day,  sighing  under  the  castle  of  his  beloved,  he  may  obtain  a  pledge 
of  her  affection,  or  a  promise  of  love.  Woe  to  any  one  who  is  bold  enough  to 
dispute  his  treasure,  or  indiscreet  enough  to  fix  his  eyes  on  those  battlements. 
The  lioness  who  has  been  robbed  of  her  cubs  is  not  more  terrible,  the  forest  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  hurricane  is  not  more  agitated  than  his  heart ;  nothing  can 
stop  his  vengeance,  he  must  destroy  his  rival  or  die.  In  examining  this  mix- 
ture of  mildness  and  ferocity,  of  religion  and  passion,  which,  no  doubt,  has  been 
exaggerated  by  the  fancies  of  chroniclers  and  troubadours,  but  which  must  have 
had  a  real  type,  we  shall  observe  that  it  was  very  natural  at  that  time,  and  that 
it  is  not  so  contradictory  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  Indeed,  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  violent  passions  among  men  whose  ancestors,  not  16ng  before,  had 
come  from  the  forests  of  the  north  to  pitch  their  bloody  tents  on  the  site  of 
mined  cities ;  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  there  should  be  no  other 
judge  ^an  strength  of  arm  among  men  whose  only  profession  was  war,  and 
who  lived  in  an  embryo  society,  where  there  was  no  public  law  strong  enough 
to  restrain  private  passions.  Nothing,  too,  was  more  natural  to  those  men  than 
a  lively  sense  of  religion,  for  religion  was  the  only  power  which  they  acknow- 
ledged*; she  had  enchanted  their  imaginations  by  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence of  her  temples,  by  the  majesty  and  pomp  of  her  worship.  She  had  filled 
them  with  astonishment,  by  placing  before  their  eyes  the  most  sublime  virtue, 
by  addressing  them  in  language  as  lofty  as  it  was  sweet  and  insinuating ;  lan- 
guage, no  doubt,  imperfectly  understood  by  them,  but  which,  nevertheless,  con-  ^ 
vinced  them  of  the  holiness  and  divinity  of  the  Christian  mysteries  and  pre- 
cepts, inspired  them  with  respect  and  admiration,  and  also  exercising  a  powerful 
influence  on  their  minds,  enkindled  enthusiasm  and  produced  heroism.  Thus 
we  see  that  all  that  was  good  in  this  exalted  sentiment  emanated  from  religion; 
if  we  take  away  faith,  we  shall  find  nothing  but  the  barbarian,  who  knew  no 
other  law  than  his  spear,  and  no  other  rule  of  conduct  than  the  inspirations  of 
his  fiery  soul. 

The  more  we  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  examine  in  particular 
the  feelings  which  it  professed  towards  women,  the  more  we  shall  see  that, 
instead  of  raising  them,  it  supposes  them  already  raised  and  surrounded  by 
.respect.  *  Chivalry  does  not  ^ve  a  new  place  to  women;  it  finds  them  already 
honoured  and  respected ;  and  indeed,  if  it  were  not  so,  how  could  it  imagine  a 
gallantry  so  exaggerated,  so  fentastical  f  But  if  we  imi^ine  to  ourselves  the  beauty 
of  a  virgin  covered  by  the  veil  of  Christian  modesty ;  if  we  imagine  this  charm  in- 
creased oy  illusion,  we  shall  then  understand  the  madness  of  the  knight.  11  we 
imagine,  at  the  same  time,  the  virtuous  matron,  the  companion  of  man,  the  mother 
of  a  family,  the  only  woman  in  whom  were  concentrated  all  the  affections  of  hus- 
band and  children,  the  Christian  wife,  we  shall  understand  why  the  knight  was 
intoxicated  at  the  mere  idea  of  obtaining  so  much  happiness,  why  his  love  was 
more  than  a  sensual  feeling,  it  was  a  respect,  a  veneration,  a  worship. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  find  the  orimn  of  this  kind  of  worship  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  Germans ;  on  the  strength  of  some  expressions  of  Tacitus,  tho 
social  amelioration  of  woman's  lot  has  been  attributed  to  the  respect  with  which 
the  barbarians  surrounded  her.  M.  Guizot  rejects  this  assertion,  and  justly 
combats  it  by  observing  that  what  Tacitus  tells  us  of  the  Germans  was  not  ex- 
clusively applicable  to  them,  since  ^^  phrases  similar  to  those  of  Tacitus,  and 
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sentiments  and  customs  analogous  to  those  of  the  ancient  GTennans,  are  met 
with  in  the  statements  of  many  observers  of  savage  or  barbarous  nations/' 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  wise  remark,  the  same  opinion  has  been  maintained :  it  is 
necessary,  then,  to  combat  it  again. 

The  passage  of  Tacitus  is  this :  ''  Inesse  quin  etiam  sanctum  aliquid  et  proyi- 
dum  putant,  nee  aut  consilia  eorum  aspemantur,  aut  responsa  negligunt.  Vidi- 
mus sub  iHvo  Vespasiano  Velledam  diu  apud  plerosque  numinis  loco  habitare.'' 
(De  Mor.  Germ.)  '^  They  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  there  is  in  women  some- 
thing holy  and  prophetical ;  they  do  not  despise  their  counsels,  and  they 
listen  to  their  predictions.  In  the  time  of  the  divine  Yespasian,  we  have  seen 
the  greater  part  of  them  for  a  long  time  regard  Velleda  as  a  goddess."  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  mistaking  the  passage  of  Tacitus,  to  extend  its  meaning  to  do- 
mestic manners,  and  to  see  in  it  a  trait  of  married  life.  If  we  attend  to  the 
historian's  words,  we  shall  see  that  such  an  explanation  is  far  from  his  idea. 
His  words  only  relate  to  the  superstition  which  made  the  people  attribute  to 
some  women  the  prophetic  character.  Even  the  example  chosen  by  Tacitus 
serves  Uy  show  the  truth  and  justness  of  this  observation.  "  Velleda,"  he  says, 
^'  was  regarded  as  a  goddess.''  In  another  part  of  his  works,  Tacitus  explains 
his  idea  by  telling  us,  of  this  same  Velleda,  '^  that  this  girl  of  the  nation  of 
Bructeres  enjoyed  wteoX  power,  owing  to  an  ancient  custom  among  the  Ger- 
mans, which  made  wem  look  upon  many  women  as  prophetesses,  and,  in  fine, 
with  the  progress  of  superstition,  as  real  divinities."  ''  Ea  virgo  nationis  Bruo- 
terse  late  imperitabat,  vetere  apud  Germanos  more  quo  plerasque  foeminarum 
fetidicas  et  augescente  superstitione  arbitrantur  deas."  (Hist  4.)  The  text 
which  I  have  just  quoted  proves  to  demonstration  that  Tacitus  speaks  of  super- 
stition and  not  of  family  regulations,  very  different  things;  as  it  might  easily 
happen  that  some  women  were  regarded  as  divinities,  while  the  rest  of  their  sex 
only  occupied  a  place  in  society  inferior  to  that  which  belonged  to  them.  At 
Athens,  great  importance  was  given  to  the  priestesses  of  Ceres ;  at  Rome  to  the 
Vestals,  the  Pythonesses ;  and  the  history  of  the  Sibyls  shows  that  it  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Germans  to  attribute  the  prophetical  character  to  women.  It  is 
not  for  me  now  to  explain  the  cause  of  these  facts ;  it  is  enough  for  my  pur- 
pose to  state  them;  perhaps,  on  this^ point,  physiology  might  throw  light  on  the 
philosophy  of  history. 

When  Tacitus,  in  the  same  work,  describes  the  severity  of  the  manners  of  the 
Germans  with  respect  to  marriage,  it  is  easy  to  observe  Uiat  the  order  of  super- 
stition and  the  order  of  the  family  were  among  them  very  difierent  We  have 
no  longer  here  any  thing  of  the  sanctum  etprovidum;  we  find  only  a  jealous 
austerity  in  maintaining  the  line  of  duty ;  and  we  see  woman,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  a  goddess,  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  husband,  if*  she  has 
been  unfaithful.  This  curious  passage  proves  that  the  power  of  man  over 
woman  was  not  much  limited  by  the  customs  of  the  Germans.  "  Aocisis  crini- 
bus,"  says  Tacitus,  '^  nudatam  coram  propinquis  expellit  domo  maritus,  ac  per 
omnem  vicum  verbere  agit."  '<  After  having  cut  off  her  hair,  the  husband 
drives  her  from  his  house  in  presence  of  her  relations,  and  beats  her  with  rods 
ignominiously  through  the  village."  Certainly  this  punishment  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  infamy  which  was  attached  to  adultery  among  the  Germans ;  but  it 
was  little  calculated  to  increase  the  respect  entertained  for  them  publicly ;  this 
would  have  been  greater  had  they  been  stoned  to  death. 

When  we  read  m  Tacitus  the  description  of  the  social  state  of  the  Germans, 
we  must  not  forget  that  some  traits  of  their  manners  are  purposely  embellished 
by  him,  which  is  very  natural  for  a  writer  of  his  sentiments.  We  must  not 
forget  that  Tacitus  was  indignimt  and  afflicted  at  the  sight  of  the  fearful  cor- 
ruption of  manners  at  that  time  in  Rome.  He  paints,  it  is  true,  in  glowing 
colours,  the  sanctity  of  marriage  among  the  Germans ;  but  who  does  not  see 
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ihat,  when  doing  so,  he  had  hefore  his  eyes  matrons  who^  according  to  Seneca, 
reckoned  their  years  not  by  the  succession  of  consuls,  but  by  change  of  hus- 
bands, and  women  without  a  shadow  of  modesty,  given  up  to  the  greatest  pro- 
fligacy ?  We  can  easily  see  to  whom  he  alludes  when  he  makes  these  severe 
remarks :  ^^  Nemo  enim  illio  vitia  ridet,  neo  oorrumpere  et  oorrumpi  ssdculum 
voeatur."  ^<  There  vice  is  not  laughed  at,  and  corruption  is  not  called  the 
fiishion/'  A  strong  expression,  which  describes  the  age,  and  explains  to  us  the 
secret  joy  wil^  which  Tacitus  oast  in  the  face  of  Rome,  so  refined  and  so  cor- 
rupted, the  pure  image  of  German  manners.  That  which  sharpened  the  rail- 
lery of  Juvenal  and  evenomed  his  bitter  satires,  excited  the  indignation  of  Ta- 
citus, and  drew  from  his  grave  philosophy  these  severe  reprimands.  Other  in- 
formation which  we  possess  shows  us  that  the  pictures  of  Tacitus  are  embellished, 
and  that  the  manners  of  this  people  were  far  from  being  as  pure  as  he  wishes 
to  persuade  us.  Perhaps  they  may  have  been  strict  with  respect  to  marriage ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  polygamy  was  not  unknown  among  them.  Csesar,  an  eye- 
witness, relates,  that  the  German  king  Ariovistus  had  two  wives  (de  Bdlo  Gal- 
licoy  Li.);  and  this  was  not  a  solitary  instance,  for  Tacitus  himself  tells  us  that 
a  few  of  them  had  several  wives  at  once,  not  on  account  of  sensuality,  but  for 
distinction.  ''  Exceptis  admodum  paucis,  qui  non  libidine,  sed  ob  nobilitatom, 
pluribus  nuptiis  ambiuntur.''  This  distinction,  non  libidine  sed  ob  nobilitatem, 
is  amusing ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  kings  and  nobles,  under  one  pretence  or 
another,  allowed  themselves  greater  liberty  than  the  severe  historian  would 
have  approved  of. 

Who  can  tell  what  was  the  state  of  morality  among  those  forests  ?  If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  by  analogy,  from  the  resemblance  which  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  exist  among  the  different  nations  of  the  North,  what 
an  idea  might  we  conceive  of  it  from  certain  customs  of  the  Britons,  who,  in 
bodies  of  ten  or  twelve,  had  their  wives  in  common;  chiefly  brothers  with 
brothers,  and  fathers  with  sons ;  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  distinguish  the 
families  conventionally,  by  giving  the  children  to  him  who  had  first  married 
the  woman  I  It  is  from  CaDsar,  an  eye-witness,  that  we  abo  learn  this :  '^  Uxores 
habent  (Britanni)  deni  duodenique  inter  se  communes,  et  maxime  fratres  cum 
fratribus  et  parentes  cum  liberis ;  sed  si  qui  sunt  ex  his  nati,  eorum  habentur 
liberi  a  quibus  primum  virgines  quseque  duotte  sunt.''     (/>e  Bello  Gallicoy  1.  v.) 

However  this  may  have  oeen,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  principle  of  mono- 
gamy was  not  so  much  respected  among  the  Germans  as  people  have  been  will- 
ing to  suppose ;  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  nobles,  that  is,  of  the 
powerful ;  and  that  was  enough  to  deprive  the  principle  of  all  its  force,  and  to 
prepare  its  ruin.  In  such  a  matter,  to  establish  an  exception  to  the  law  in 
favour  of  the  powerful,  is  almost  to  abrogate  it.  It  may  be  said,  I  admit,  that 
the  powerful  will  never  want  means  of  violating  it;  but  it  is  one  thing  for 
the  powerful  to  violate  the  law,  and  another  for  me  law  itself  to  retire  before 
them,  leaving  the  way  open :  in  the  first  case,  the  employment  of  force  does 
not  destroy  Sie  law — ^the  very  shock  which  breaks  it,  makes  its  existence  felt, 
and  visibly  shows  the  wrong  and  injustice ;  in  the  second  case,  the  law  prosti- 
tutes itself,  if  I  may  so  speak ;  the  passions  have  no  need  of  force  to  open  for 
themselves  a  passa^,  the  law  itself  opens  the  door  for  them.  From  that  time 
it  remains  degraded  and  disgraced ;  its  own  baseness  has  undermined  the  moral 
principle  on  which  it  was  founded ;  and,  owing  to  its  own  fliult,  it  becomes  itself 
the  subject  of  animadversion  to  those  who  are  still  compelled  to  observe  it. 
Thus  the  right  of  polygamy,  once  recognised  among  the  Germans  in  favour  of 
the  great,  must,  with  time,  have  become  general  among  the  other  classes  of  the 
people ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  was  the  case  when  the  conquest  of 
more  productive  countries,  the  enjoyment  of  more  genial  climates,  and  some 
improvement  in  their  social  condition  furnished  them  more  abundantly  with 
20 
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the  means  of  gratifying  their  inclinations.  An  evil  so  great  could  only  be  with- 
stood by  the  inflexible  severity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Nobles  and  kings  still 
had  a  strong  inclination  towards  the  privileges  which  we  have  seen  their  prede- 
cessors enjoying  before  they  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  Thence  it  canio 
that,  in  the  first  centuries  after  the  irruption  of  the  barbarianSi  the  Church  had 
so  much  trouble  in  restraining  their  violent  inclinations.  Would  not  those  who 
have  endeavored  to  find  among  the  Germans  so  large  a  portion  of  the  constitu- 
tive elements  of  modern  civilization  have  shown  more  wisdom,  if  they  had 
.  recognised,  in  the  manners  which  we  have  been  examining,  one  of  the  causes 
which  made  the  struggles  between  the  secular  princes  and  the  Church  so  frequent? 

I  do  not  s^  why  we  should  seek  in  the  fdrests  of  the  barbarians  for  the  origin 
of  one  of  the  finest  attributes  of  our  civilization,  or  why  we  should  give  to  those 
nations  virtues  of  which  they  showed  so  little  evidence  when  they  invaded  the 
countries  of  the  south. 

Without  monuments,  without  history — almost  without  any  index  as  to  their 
social  condition — ^it  is  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  know  any  thing  certain 
with  respect  to  their  manners ;  but  I  ask,  what  must  have  been  their  morality, 
in  the  midst  of  such  ignorance,  such  superstition,  and  such  barbarism  ? 

The  little  that  we  know  about  these  nations  has  been  necessarily  taken  from 
the  Roman  historians ;  and  unfortunately  this  is  not  one  of  the  purest  sources. 
It  almost  always  happens  that  observers,  especially  when  they  are  conquerors, 
only  give  some  slight  notions  with  regard  to  the  political  state  of  a  people,  and 
are  almost  silent  as  to  their  social  and  domestic  condition.  In  order  to  form  an 
idea  of  this  part  of  the  condition  of  a  nation,  it  is  necessary  to  mingle  with 
them,  and  be  intimate  with  them ;  now  this  is  generally  prevented  by  their  dif- 
ferent states  of  civilization,  especially  when  the  observers  and  tho  observed  are 
exasperated  against  each  other  by  long  years  of  war  and  slaughter.  Add  to 
this,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  attention  is  particularly  attracted  by  what  favors 
or  opposes  the  designs  of  the  conquerors,  who  for  the  most  part  attach  no  great 
importance  to  moral  subjects ;  this  will  show  us  how  it  is  that  nations  who  are 
observed  in  this  way  are  only  superficially  known,  and  why  such  statements 
with  respect  to  religion  and  manners  are  unworthy  of  much  confidence. 

The  reader  will  judge  whether  these  reflections  are  out  of  place  in  estimating 
the  value  of  what  the  Bomans  have  told  us  about  the  state  of  the  barbarians. 
It  is  enough  to  fix  our  eyes  on  the  scenes  of  blood  ^nd  horror  prevailing  for 
centuries,  which  show  us,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ambition  of  Home,  which,  not 
content  with  the  empire  of  the  then  known  world,  wished  to  extend  its  power 
over  the  most  distant  forests  of  the  North;  and,  on  the  other,  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  barbarian  independence,  breaking  in  pieces  the  chains  which  were 
attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  and  destroying,  by  their  bold  incursions, 
the  ramparts  which  the  skill  of  the  Koman  generals  labored  to  raise  against 
them.  See,  then,  what  we  ought  to  think  of  barbarian  society,  as  described  by 
Roman  historians.  What  shall  we  think,  if  we  consult  the  few  traits  which  the 
barbarians  themselves  have  left  us,  of  their  manners  and  maxims  with  respect 
to  their  social  condition  ?  It  is  always  risking  much  to  seek  in  barbarism  for 
the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  results  of  civilization,  and  to  attribute 
to  vague  and  superstitious  feelings  what,  during  centuries,  forms  the  normal 
state  of  the  most  advanced  nations.  If  these  noble  sentiments,  which  are 
represented  to  us  as  emanating  ^m  the  barbarians,  really  existed  among  them, 
how  did  they  avoid  perishing  in  the  midst  of  their  migrations  and  revolutions  f 
How  did  they  alone  remain,  when  every  thing  relating  to  the  social  condition 
of  the  barbarians  disappeared  ? 

These  sentiments  would  not  have  been  preserved  in  a  stationary  state,  but 
we  should  have  seen  them  stripped  of  their  superstition  and  grossness,  purified, 
ennobled,  and  made  reasonable,  just,  salutary,  chivalrous,  and  worthy  of  civi- 
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lized  nations.  Such  assertions  have,  from  the  first  sight,  the  character  of  bold 
paradoxes.  Certainly,  when  we  have  to  explain  great  phenomena  in  the  social 
order,  it  is  rather  more  philosophical  to  seek  for  their  origin  in  ideas  which  for 
a  long  time  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  society,  in  manners  and  insti-  , 
tntions  emanating  from  them,  in  laws,  in  fine,  which  have  been  recognised  and 
respected  for  many  centuries  as  established  by  Divine  power. 

Why,  then,  attempt  to  explain  the  respect  in  which  women  are  held  in  Eu- 
rope, by  the  superstitious  veneration  which  barbarous  nations  offered  in  their 
forests  to  Yelleda,  Aurinia,  and  Gauna  ?  Reason  and  good  sense  tell  us  that 
the  real  origin  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon  is  not  to  be  found  there,  and  that 
we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  produce  it. 
History  reveals  to  us  these  causes,  and  renders  them  palpable  to  us,  by  showing 
us  facts  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  source  whence  this  powerful  and  salutary 
influence  emanated.  Before  Christianity,  woman,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of 
man,  was  scarcely  raised  above  the  rank  of  slavery;  her  weakness  condemned  ' 
her  to  be  the  victim  of  the  strong.  The  Christian  religion,  by  its  doctrines  of 
firatemity  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  equality  before  God,  destroys  the  evil  in  its  root^ 
by  teaching  man  that  woman  ought  not  to  be  his  slave,  but  his  companion, 
^om  ^at  moment  the  amelioration  of  woman's  lot  was  felt  wherever  Chris- 
tianity was  spread ;  and  woman,  as  fsir  as  the  degradation  of  ancient  manners 
allowed,  be^an  to  gather  the  fruit  of  a  doctrine  which  was  to  make  a  complete 
change  in  her  condition,  by  giving  her  a  new  existence.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  amelioration  of  woman's  lot :  a  sensible,  palpable  cause, 
which  is  easily  shown  without  making  any  gratuitous  -supposition,  a  cause 
which  is  not  founded  on  conjecture,  but  whieh  appears  evident  on  the  first 
glance  at  the  most  notorious  facts  of  history. 

Moreover,  Catholicity,  by  the  severity  of  its  morality,  by  the  lofty  protection 
which  it  affords  to  the  delicate  feeling  of  modesty,  corrected  and  purified  man- 
ners ;  thus  it  very  much  elevated  woman,  whose  dignity  is  incompatible  with 
corruption  and  licentiousness.  In  fine,  Catholicity  itself,  or  the  Catholic  Churchy 
(and  observe,  I  do  not  say  Christianity,)  by  its  firmness  in  establishing  and  pre- 
serving monogamy  and  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie,  restrained  the 
caprices  of  man,  and  made  him  concentrate  his  affections  on  one  wife,  who  could 
not  be  divorced.  Thus  woman  passed  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  that  of  the 
companion  of  man.  The  instrument  of  pleasure  was  changed  into  the  mother 
of  a  family,  respected  by  her  children  and  servants.  Thus  was  created  in  the 
£Eimily  identity  of  interests;  thus  was  guarantied  the  education  of  children, 
which  produced  the  close  intimacy  which  among  us  unites  husband  and  wife, 
parents  and  children.  The  atrocious  right  of  life  and  death  was  destroyed;  the 
father  had  not  even  the  right  to  inflict  punishments  too  severe;  and  all  this 
admirable  system  was  strengthened  by  ties  strong  but  mild,  was  based  on  the 
principles  of  sound  morality,  sustained  by  prevailing  manners,  guarantied  and 
protected  by  the  laws,  fortified  by  reciprocal  interests,  sanctioned  by  time,  and 
endeared  by  love.  This  is  the  truly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  enigma; 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  woman  in  Europe ;  thence  we 
have  derived  the  organization  of  the  family, — an  inestimable  benefit  which 
Europeans  possess  without  appreciating  it,  without  being  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  It,  and  watching  over  its  preservation  as  they  ought. 

In  treating  of  this  important  matter,  I  have  purposely  distinguished  between 
Christianity  and  Catholicity,  in  order  to  avoid  a  confusion  in  words,  which 
would  have  entailed  a  confusion  in  things.  In  reality,  the  true,  the  only  Chris- 
tianity is  Catholicity;  but,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  now  employ  these  words 
indiscriminately,  not  only  on  account  of  Protestantism,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  monstrous  philosophico-Christian  nomenclature  which  ranks  Christianity 
among  philosophical  sects,  as  if  it' were  nothing  more  than  a  system  imagined 
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by  man.  As  the  prinoiple  of  charity  plays  a  great  part  whererer  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  round,  and  as  this  principle  is  evident  even  to  the  eyes  of  the 
incrednlousy  philosophers  who  have  wished  to  persevere  in  their  incredulity 
without  incurring  the  scandalous  epithet  of  disciples  of  Voltaire,  have  adopted 
the  words  fraternity  and  humanity,  to  make  them  the  theme  of  their  instruc- 
tions ;  they  have  consented  to  give  to  Christianity  the  chief  glory  of  originat- 
ing its  sublime  ideas  and  generous  sentiments :  thus  they  appear  not  to  contra- 
dict the  history  of  the  past  as  the  philosophy  of  the  age  gone  by  in  its  madness 
did ;  but  they  pretend  to  accommodate  all  to  the  present  time,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  a  greater  and  happier  future.  For  these  philosophers  Christianity  is 
not  a  divine  religion ;  by  no  means.  With  them  it  is  an  idea,  fortunate,  mag- 
nificent, and  fruitful  in  grand  results,  but  purely  human ;  it  is  the  result  of  long 
and  painful  human  labors.  Polytheism,  Judaism,  the  philosophy  of  the  East, 
^  of  Egypt,  of  Greece,  were  all  preparatory  to  that  great  work.  Jesus  Christ, 
aoooraing  to  them,  only  moulded  into  form  an  idea  ^niich  was  in  embryo  in  the 
bosom  of  humanity.  He  fixed  and  developed  it,  and,  by  reducing  it  to  practice, 
made  the  human  race  to  take  a  step  of  great  importance  in  the  path  of  progress 
into  which  it  has  entered.  But,  He  is  ^ways,  in  the  eyes  of  these  philosophers, 
nothing  more  than  a  philosopher  of  Judea,  as  Socrates  was  of  Greece,  and 
Seneca  of  Rome.  Still  we  should  rejoice  that  they  ^nt  to  Him  this  human 
existence,  and  do  not  transform  Him  into  a  mythological  being,  by  considering 
the  Gospel  narrative  as  a  mere  allegory. 

Thus,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  distinguish  between 
Christianity  and  Catholicity,  whenever  we  have  to  bring  to  light  and  present  to 
the  gratitude  of  mankind  the  unspeakable  benefits  for  which  they  are  indebted 
to  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  necessary  to  show  that  what  has  regenerated  the 
world  was  not  an  idea  thrown  at  hazard  among  all  those  who  have  struggled  for 
prefereuce  and  pre-eminence ;  but  that  it  was  a  collection  of  truths  sent  from 
Heaven,  transmitted  to  the  human  race  by  a  God  made  Man,  by  means  of  a 
society  formed  and  authorized  by  Himself,  in  order  to  perpetuate  to  the  end  of 
time  the  work  which  His  word  had  established,  whick  His  miracles  had  sanc- 
tioned, and  which  He  had  sealed  with  His  blood.  It  is  consequently  necessary 
to  exhibit  this  society,  that  is,  the  Catholic  Church,  realizing  in  her  laws  and 
institutions  the  inspirations  and  instructions  of  her  Divine  Master,  and  accom- 
plishing the  lofty  mission  of  leading  men  towards  eternal  happiness,  while  ame- 
liorating their  condition  here  below,  and  consoling  them  in  this  land  of  misfor- 
tune. In  this  way  we  form  a  correct  idea  of  Christianity,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
or  rather  we  show  it  as  it  really  is,  not  as  men  vainly  represent  it.  And  observe, 
that  we  ought  never  to  fear  for  the  truth,  when  the  facts  of  history  are  fully 
and  searchingly  examined.  K  in  the  vast  field  into  which  our  investigations 
lead  us,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  in  obscurity,  walking  for  a  long  time  in 
dark  vaults  which  ike  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  visit,  and  where  the  soil  under 
our  feet  threatens  to  swallow  us  up,  let  us  fear  nothing,  let  us  advance  with 
courage  and  confidence;  amid  the  darkest  windings  we  shall  discover  at  a  dis- 
tance the  light  that  shines  upon  the  end  of  our  journey;  we  shall  see  truth 
seated  on  the  threshold,  placidly  smiling  at  our  terrors  and  anxieties. 

To  philosophers,  as  well  as  to  Protestants,  we  would  say,  if  Christianity 
were  not  realized  in  a  visible  society,  always  in  contact  with  man,  and  provided 
?dth  the  authority  necessaiy  for  teaching  and  guiding  him,  it  would  be  only  a 
theory,  like  all  others  that  have  been  and  still  are  seen  on  the  earth;  conse- 
quently it  would  be  either  altogether  sterile,  or  at  least  unable  to  produce  any 
of  those  ffreat  works  which  endure  unimpaired  for  a^s.  Now  one  of  these  is 
undoubtedly  Christian  marriage,  and  the  fiunily  organization  which  has  been  its 
immediate  consequence.  It  would  have  been  vain  to  advance  notions  favorable 
to  the  dignity  of  woman  and  tending  to  improve  her  lot,  if  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
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riage  had  not  been  guarantied  by  a  power  generally  acknowledged  and  revered. 
That  power  is  continually  struggliuK  against  the  passions  which  labor  to  over- 
come it;  what  would  have  happened  if  they  hod  had  to  contend  with  no  other 
obstacle  than  a  philosophic  theory,  or  a  religrous  idea  without  reality  in  society, 
and  without  power  to  obtain  submission  and  obedience  ? 

We  have,  then,  no  need  of  recurring  to  tbat  extravagant  philosophy  which 
seeks  for  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  which,  on  seeing  order  arise  out  of 
chaos,  has  conceived  the  singular  notion  of  affirming  that  it  was  produced  by  it 
If  we  find  in  the  doctrines,  in  the  laws  of  the  Catholic  Church  the  origin  of  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  dignity  of  woman,  why  should  we  seek  for  it  in 
the  manners  of  brutal  barbarians,  who  had  no  veil  for  modesty  and  the  privacy 
of  the  nuptial  couch  ?  Let  us  hear  Csesar  speaking  of  the  Germans :  *'  Nulla 
est  occnltatio,  quod  et  promiscui  in  fluminibus  perluuntur,  et  pellibus  aut 
rhenorum  tegumentis  utuntur;  magna  corporis  parte  nuda.''  (^Dt  BeUo 
Gall  1.  VI.) 

I  have  been  obliged  to  oppose  authority  to  authority;  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  destroying  the  fiintastical  systems  into  which  men  have  been  seduced  by 
an  over  love  of  subtilty,  by  the  mania  of  finding  extraordinary  causes  for  phe- 
nomena, the  origin  of  which  may  easily  be  discovered  when  we  have  recourse, 
in  good  fedth  and  sincerity,  to  the  concurring  instructions  of  philosophy  and 
history.  It  was  highly  necessary,  in  order  to  clear  up  one  of  the  most  delicate 
questions  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  to  find  the  source  of  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  elements  of  European  civilisation.  My  task  was  nothing  less  than 
to  exphdn  the  organisation  of  families,  that  is,  to  fix  one  of  the  poles  on  which 
the  axis  of  society  turns. 

Let  Protestantism  boast  of  having  introduced  divorce,  of  having  deprived 
marriage  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  character  of  a  sacrament,  of  having  with* 
drawn  from  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Church  the  most  important  act  of 
human  life ;  let  it  rejoice  in  having  destroved  the  sacred  asylums  of  virgins 
consecrated  to  God;  let  it  declaim  against  the  most  angelic  and  heroic  virtue; 
let  us,  after  having  defended  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Church 
at  (be  tribunal  of  philosophy  and  history,  conclude  by  appealing  to  the  judg- 
ment, not  indeed  of  high  philosophy,  but  of  good  sense  and  feeling.  (18) 


CHAPTER  XXVHL 

OF  THE  PUBLIO  OONSOIENCB  IN  GENERAL. 

When  enumerating,  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  the  characteristics  which  mark 
European  civilization,  I  pointed  out,  as  one  of  them,  <^an  admirable  public 
conscience,  rich  in  sublime  maxims  of  morality,  in  rules  of  justice  and  equity, 
in  sentiments  of  honor  and  dignity,  a  conscienile  which  survives  the  shipwreck 
of  private  morality,  and  does  not  allow  the  open  corruption  to  go  so  far  as  it 
did  in  ancient  times."  We  must  now  ezpUiin  more  at  length  in  wbat  this 
public  conscience  consists,  what  is  its  orinn,  what  are  its  results,  showing  at 
the  same  time  what  share  Catholicity  and  Protestantism  have  had  in  its  forma- 
tion. This  delicate  and  important  question  is,  I  will  venture  to  say,  untouched; 
at  least  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  yet  been  attempted.  Men  constantly  speak 
of  the  excellence  of  Christian  morality,  and  on  this  point  all  the  sects,  all  the 
schools  of  Europe  are  agreed;  but  they  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
way  in  which  that  morality  has  become  predominant,  by  first  destro3ring  Pagan 
corruption,  then  by  maintaining  itself  for  centuries  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of 
infidelity,  so  as  to  form  an  admirable  public  conscience ;  a  benefit  which  we  ' 
now  eigoy  without  appreciating  it  as  we  ought^  and  without  even  thinking  of  it 
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Id  order  fiilly  to  comprehend  this  matter^  it  is  above  all  necessary  to  form  a 
clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  conscience.  Conscience  in  the  general,  or  rather 
idealogical  sense  of  the  word,  means  the  knowledge  which  each  man  has  of  his 
own  acts.  Thus  we  say  that  the  soul  is  conscious  of  its  thoughts,  of  the  acts 
of  its  will,  and  of  its  sensations ;  so  that  the  word  conscience,  taken  in  this 
sense,  expresses  a  perception  of  what  we  do  and  feel.  Applied  to  the  moral 
order,  this  word  signifies  the  judgment  which  we  ourselves  form  of  our  actions 
as  good  or  evil.  Thus,  when  we  are  about  to  perform  an  action,  conscience 
points  it  out  to  us  as  good  or  bad,  and  consequently  lawful  or  unlawful  -,  and  it 
thus  directs  our  conduct.  The  action  being  performed,  it  tells  us  whether  we 
have  done  well  or  ill,  it  excuses  or  condemns  us,  it  rewards  us  with  peace  of 
mind,  or  punishes  us  with  remorse. 

This  explanation  being  given,  we  shall  easily  understand  what  is  meant  by 
J  public  conscience ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  judgment  formed  of  their  actions  by 
the  generality  of  men.  It  results  from  this  that,  like  private  conscience,  the 
public  conscience  may  be  right  or  wrong,  strict  or  relaxed ;  and  that  there  must 
be  differences  on  this  point  among  societies  of  men,  the  same  as  there  are 
among  individuals ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  as  in  the  same  society  we  find  men 
whose  consciences  are  more  or  less  right  or  wrong,  more  or  less  strict  or 
relaxed,  we  must  also  find  societies  superior  to  others  in  the  justice  of  the 
judgment  which  they  form  on  actions,  and  in  the  delicacy  of  their  moral  appre- 
ciation. 

If  we  observe  closely,  we  shall  see  that  individual  conscience  is  the  result  of 
widely  different  causes.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  conscience  resides  solely 
in  the  intelligence }  it  is  also  rooted  in  the  heart.  It  is  a  judgment,  it  is  true ; 
but  we  judge  of  things  in  a  very  different  way  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  feel  them.  Add  to  this,  that  the  feelings  have  an  immense  influence 
on  moral  ideas  and  actions ;  the  result  is,  that  conscience  is  formed  under  the 
influence  of  all  the  causes  which  forcibly  act  on  our  hearts.  Communicate  to 
two  children  the  same  moral  principles,  by  teaching  them  from  the  same  book 
and  under  the  same  master }  but  suppose  that  one  in  his  own  family  sees  what 
he  is  taught  constantly  practised,  while  the  other  sees  there  nothing  but 
indifference  to  it;  suppose,  moreover,  that  these  two  cbildren  grow  up  with 
the  same  moral  and  religious  conviction,  so  that  as  far  as  the  intellect  is  con- 
cerned there  is  no  difference  between  them ;  nevertheless,  do.  you  believe  that 
their  judgment  of  the  morality  of  actions  will  be  the  same  ?  By  no  means ; 
and  why  ?  Because  the  one  has  only  convictions,  while  the  other  has  also  feel- 
ings. In  the  one,  the  doctrine  enlightens  the  mind;  while,  in  the  other, 
example  engraves  it  constantly  oh  the  heart.  Thus  what  one  regards  with 
indifference,  the  other  looks  upon  with  horror;  what  the  one  does  with  negli- 
gence, the  other  performs  with  the  greatest  care ;  and  the  same  subject  that  to 
one  is  of  slight  interest,  is  to  the  other  of  the  highest  importance. 

Public  conscience,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  sum  of  private  consciences,  is  subject 
to  the  same  influences  as  they  are ;  so  that  mere  instruction  is  not  enough  for 
it,  and  it  requires  the  concurrence  of  other  causes  to  act  on  the  heart,  as  well  as 
the  mind.  When  we  compare  Christian  with  pagan  society,  we  instantly  see 
that  the  former  must  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  latter  on  this  point;  not  only 
on  account  of  ihe  puritv  of  its  morahty,  and  the  strength  of  the  principles  and 
motives  sanctioning  it,  but  also  because  it  follows  the  wise  course  of  continually 
inculcating  this  morality,  and  impressing  it  strongly  on  the  mind  by  constant 
repetition.  By  this  constant  repetition  of  the  same  truths,  Christianity  has 
done  what  other  religions  never  could  do;  none  of  them,  indeed,  have  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  organising  and  putting  into  practice  so  important  a  system.  But  I 
have  said  enough  on  this  point  in  the  fourteenth  cheater;  it  is  useless  to  repeat 
it  here;  I  pass  on  to  some  observations  on  the  public  oonsdenoe  in  Europe. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that,  generally  speaking,  reason  and  jostioe  prevail  in  that 
pablio  oonscienoe.  If  you  examine  laws  and  actions,  you  will  not  find  those 
shocking  acts  of  injustice  or  those  revolting  immoralities  which  are  to  be  met 
with  among  other  nations.  There  are  certainly  evils,  and  very  grave  ones,  but 
they  are  at  least  acknowledged,  and  called  by  their  right  names.  We  do  not 
hear  pood  called  evil,  or  evil  good ;  that  is  to  say,  society,  in  certain  things,  is 
^  like  those  persons  of  good  principles  and  bad  morals  who  are  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge that  their  conduct  is  blamable,  and  that  their  words  and  deeds  contradict 
each  other.  We  often  lament  the  corruption  of  morals,  the  profligacy  of  our 
large  towns ;  but  what  is  all  the  corruption  and  profligacy  of  modem  society . 
compared  with  the  debauchery  of  the  ancients  f  It  certainly  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  fearful  extent  of  dissoluteness  in  some  of  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
The  records  of  the  police,  as  well  as  those  of  the  benevolent  establishments 
where  the  fruits  of  crime  are  received,  show  shocking  demoralization.  In  the 
highest  classes  dreadful  ravages  are  caused  by  conjugal  infidelity,  and  all  sorts 
of  dissipation  and  disorder ;  yet  these  excesses  are  very  far  from  reaching  the 
extent  which  they  did  among  the  best-governed  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  So  that  our  society,  which  we  so  bitterly  lament,  would  have  ap- 
peared to  them  a  model  of  modesty  and  decorum.  Need  we  call  to  mind  the 
infunous  vices  then  so  common  and  so  public,  and  which  have  scarcely  a  name 
among  us  now,  whether  it  be  because  they  are  so  rarely  committed,  or  because 
the  fear  of  public  conscience  forces  them  to  hide  themselves  in  the  dark  places, 
and,  so  to  speak,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Need  we  recall  to  mind  the  infa- 
mies which  stain  the  writings  of  the  ancients  as  often  as  they  describe  the  man- 
ners of  their  Umes  ?  Names  illustrious  in  science  and  in  arms  have  passed  down 
to  posterity  with  stains  so  black  that  we  cannot  consent  to  describe  them.  Now, 
how  corrupt  must  have  been  the  state  of  the  other  classes,  when  such  degra- 
dation was  attributed  to  men  who,  by  their  elevated  positions  or  other  circum- 
stances, were  the  lights  of  society ! 

You  talk  of  the  avarice  which  is  so  prevalent  now-a-days;  but  look  at  the 
usurers  of  antiquity  who  sucked  the  blood  of  the  people  everywhere ;  read  the 
satirical  poets,  and  you  will  see  what  was  the  state  of  manners  on  this  point ; 
consult,  in  fine,  the  annals  of  the  Church,  and  you  will  see  what  pains  she  took 
to  diminish  the  effects  of  this  vice ;  read  the  history  of  uicient  Rome,  and  you 
will  find  the  cur$ed  thirst  far  gold,  and  lenders  without  mercy,  who,  after  having 
impudently  robbed,  carried  in  triumph  the  fruits  of  their  rapine  to  live  with 
scandalous  ostentation,  and  buy  votes  again  to  raise  them  to  command.  No,  in 
European  civilization,  among  nations  taught  and  elevated  by  Christianity,  such 
evils  would  not  be  long  tolerated.  If  we  suppose  administrative  disorder,  tyrannvi 
and  corruption  of  morals  carried  as  ^  as  you  please,  still  public  opinion  would 
raise  its  voice  and  frown  on  the  oppressors.  Partial  injustice  may  be  committed, 
but  rapine  will  never  be  formed  into  a  shameless  system,  or  be  regarded  as  the 
rule  of  government.  Rely  upon  it,  the  words  jusHccy  morality y  humanity y  which 
constantly  resound  in  our  midst,  are  not  vain  words ;  this  language  produces 
great  results;  it  destroys  immense  evils.  These  ideas  impregnate  the  atmo- 
sphere we  breathe ;  they  frequently  restrain  the  arm  of  criminals,  and  resist  with 
incredible  force  materialistic  and  uUlitarian  doctrines ;  they  continue  to  exert  an 
incalculable  influence  on  society.  We  have  among  us  a  feeling  of  morality 
which  mollifies  and  governs  all ;  which  is  so  powerfm  that  vice  is  compelled  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and  cover  itself  with  many  veils,  in  order  to 
escape  becoming  the  subject  of  public  execration. 

Modem  society,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  have  inherited  the  corruption  of  the 
old,  since  it  was  formed  out  of  its  ruins,  at  a  time  when  its  morals  were  most 
dissolute.     We  must  observe,  that  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  far  from  im-  - 
proving  society,  contributed,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  it  worse;  and  this,  not 
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only  on  account  of  the  corruption  belondng  to  their  fierce  and  bmtal  mannerS| 
but  also  on  account  of  the  disorder  intrcduced  among  the  nations  thej  invaded, 
by  violating  laws,  throwing  their  manners  and  customs  into  confusion,  and  de- 
stroying all  authority.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  improvement  of  public 
opinion  among  modem  nations^  is  a  very  singular  fact ;  and  that  this  progress 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  active  and  energetic  principle  which 
has  existed  in  the  bosem  of  Europe  for  so  many  centuries.  , 

Let  us  observe  the  conduct  of  the  Church  on  this  point-r-it  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  facts  in  thd  history  of  the  middle  ages.  Imagine  an  age 
when  corruption  and  injustice  most  unblushingly  raised  their  heads,  and  you 
will  see  that,  however  impure  and  disgusting  the  fact  may  be,  the  kw  is  always 
pure ;  that  is  to  say,  that  reason  and  justice  always  found  some  one  to  proclaim 
them,  even  when  they  appeared  to  be  listened  to  by  nobody.  The  state  of  igno- 
rance was  the  darkest,  bcentious  passions  were  uncontrolled  ;  but  the  instruc- 
tions and  admonitions  of  the  Church  were  never  wanting ;  it  is  thus  that,  amidst 
the  darkest  night,  the  lighthouse  shines  from  afisu*,  to  guide  the  mariners  in 
safety. 

When  in  reading  the  histoi^  of  the  Church  we  see  on  all  sides  assembled 
councils  proclaiming  the  principles  of  the  gospel  morality,  while  at  every  step 
we  meet  with  the  most  scandalous  proceedings ;  when  we  constantly  hear  incul- 
cated the  laws  which  are  so  often  trodden  under  foot,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  of 
what  use  was  all  this,  and  of  what  benefit  were  instructions  thus  unheeded  ? 
Let  us  not  believe  that  these  proclamations  were  useless,  nor  lose  courage  if  we 
have  to  wait  long  for  their  fruits. 

A  principle  which  is  proclaimed  for  a  long  time  in  society  will  in  the  end 
acquire  influence ;  if  it  is  true,  and  copsequently  contains  an  element  of  life,  it 
will  prevail  in  the  end  over  all  that  opposes  it,  and  will  rule  over  all  around  it. 
Allow,  then,  the  truth  to  speak — allow  it  to  protest  continually ;  this  will  pre- 
vent the  prescription  of  vice.  Thus  vice  will  preserve  its  proper  name ;  and 
you  will  prevent  misguided  men  from  deifying  tJieir  passions,  and  placing  them 
on  their  altars  after  having  adored  them  in  their  hearts.  Be  confident  that  this 
protest  will  not  be  useless.  Truth  in  the  end  will  be  victorious  and  triumphant; 
for  the  protests  of  truth  are  the  voice  of  G-od  condemning  the  usurpations  of  His 
creatures.  This  is  what  really  happened ;  Christian  morality,  firet  contending 
with  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  empire,  and  aftervrards  with  the  brutality  of 
the  barbarians,  had  for  centuries  rude  shocks  to  sustain ;  but  at  last  it  triumphed 
over  all,  and  succeeded  in  governing  legislation  and  public  morals.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  succeeded  in  raising  law  and  morals  to  the  degree  of  per- 
fection which  the  purity  of  the  gospel  morality  required,  but  at  least  it  did 
away  the  most  shocking  iojustice;  it  banished  the  most  savage  customs;  it 
resta^ined  the  license  of  the  most  shameless  manners;  it  everywhere  gave  vice 
its  proper  name ;  it  painted  it  in  its  real  colors,  and  prevented  its  being  deified 
as  impudently  as  it  was  among  the  ancients.  In  modem  times,  it  has  had  to 
,  contend  against  the  school  which  proclaims  that  private  interest  is  the  only  prin- 
ciple of  morals ;  it  has  not  been  able,  it  is  trae,  to  prevent  this  fatal  doctrine 
from  causing  great  evils,  but  at  least  it  has  sensibly  diminished  them.  Unhappy 
for  the  world  will  be  the  day  when  men  shall  say  without  disguise,  "  My  own 
advantage  is  my  virt'ue ;  my  honor  is  what  is  use/ttl  to  myself;  all  is  good  or 
evil,  according  cu  it  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  io  me,**  Unhappy  for  the  world 
will  be  the  day  when  such  language  will  no  longer  be  repudiated  by  public  con- 
science. The  opportunity  now  presenting  itself  and  wishing  to  explain  so  im- 
portant a  matter  as  fiilly  as  possible,  I  will  make  some  observations  on  an  opinion 
of  Montesquieu  respecting  the  censors  of  Greece  and  Borne.  This  digression 
will  not  be  foreign  to  the  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

or  THE  PRINOrPLB  OF  PTTBLIO  CONSCIENCE   ACCORDING  TO   MONTESQUIEU — 

HONOR — VIRTUE. 

Montesquieu  has  said  that  republics  are  preserved  by  yirtue,  and  monar* 
ohies  by  honor.  He  observes^  moreover,  that  honor  renders  the  censors,  who  were 
required  among  the  ancients,  unnecessary  among  us.  True  it  is,  that  in  mo- 
dem times  there  are  no  censors  charged  with  watching  over  the  public  morals  j 
but  the  cause  of  this  is  not  as  stated  by  this  famous  publicist.  Among  Chris- 
tian nations,  the  ministers  of  religion  are  the  natural  censors  of  public  morals. 
The  plenitude  of  this  office  belongs  to  the  Church,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
censorial  power  of  the  ancients  was  purely  civil,  while  that  of  the  Church  is  a 
religious  power,  which  has  its  origin  and  sanction  in  divine  authority.  The 
religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  neither  did,  nor  could,  exercise  this  censorial 
power  over  morals.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  enough  to  read  the  passage 
from  St  Augustine^  quoted  in  the  fourteenth  chapter — a  passage  so  interesting 
on  this  matter,  that  I  will  venture  to  ask  the  reader  to  peruse  it  again.  This  is 
the  reason  why  we  find  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  censors  who  are  not  seen 
among  Christian  nations.  These  censors  were  an  addition  to  the  Pagan  reli- 
gion, the  impotence  of  which  they  clearly  showed — a  religion  which  was  mis- 
tress of  society,  and  yet  could  not  fulfil  one  of  the  first  duties  of  all  religions— 
that  of  watching  over  the  public  morals.  What  I  assert  is  so  perfectly  true, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  influence  of  religion  and  the  ascendency  of  its  minis- 
ters have  been  lowered  among  modem  nations,  the  ancient  censors  have  reap-  '^ 
peared  in  some  sort  in  the  institution  of  police.  When  moral  means  are  want- 
ing, it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  physical  ones ;  violence  is  substituted 
for  persuasion,  and  instead  of  a  zealous  and  charitable  missionary,  delinquents 
£dl  into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  public  justice. 

Much  has  been  already  written  of  the  system  of  Montesquieu,  with  respect 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  different  forms  of  government  are  based ;  but 
perhaps  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  phenomenon  which  has 
served  to  mislead  him.  As  this  question  is  intimately  connected  with  the  point 
which  I  have  just  touched  upon,  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  the  censorial 
authority,  I  shall  explain  myself  at  some  length.  In  the  time  of  MontesquieU| 
the  Christian  religion  was  not  so  fully  understood  as  it  now  is  with  respect  to 
its  social  importance ;  and  although  on  this  point  the  author  of  the  Esprit  de$ 
Lois  has  done  homage  to  her,  it  is  well  to  remember  what  were  his  antichris* 
tian  prejudices  during  his  youth,  and  also  that  this  work  is  still  far  from  ren- 
dering to  the  trae  religion  what  is  due  to  her.  The  ideas  of  an  irreligious  phi- 
losophy which,  some  years  later,  misled  so  many  fine  intellects,  had  begun  at 
tiiat  time  to  gain  the  ascendant,  and  Montesquieu  had  not  sufficient  strength  of 
mind  to  make  a  decided  opposition  to  the  prejudices  which  threatened  universal 
dominion.  To  this  cause  we  must  add  another,  which,  although  distinct  from 
the  last,  yet  had  the  same  origin,  viz.  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  all  that  was  ofd, 
and  a  blind  admiration  for  every  thing  Roman  or  Grecian.  It  seemed  to  the 
philosophers  of  that  time,  that  social  and  political  perfection  had  reached  their 
greatest  height  among  the  ancients,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  or 
taken  from  it,  and  that  even  in  reli^on  the  fables  and  festivals  of  antiquity 
were  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  Christian  rel[* 
gion.  In  the  eyes  of  the  new  philosopher,  the  heaven  of  the  Apocalypse  could 
not  sustain  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  Elvsian  fields ;  the  majesty  of  Jeho- 
vah was  inferior  to  that  of  Jupiter;  all  the  loftiest  Christian  institutions  were 
a  legacy  of  ignorance  and  fwaticism ;  the  most  holv  and  beneficent  institutions 
were  the  work  of  tortuous  and  interested  views — the  vehicle  and  expression  of 
21  o2 
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sordid  interests;  public  authority  was  only  an  atrocious  tyranny;  and  the  only 
noble,  just,  and  salutary  institutions  w^^  tiiose  of  Paganism.  There  every 
thing  was  wise,  and  evinced  profound  designs  highly  advantageous  to  society ; 
the  ancients  alone  had  enjoyed  social  advantages,  and  had  suc^eded  in  organiz- 
ing public  authority,  with  guarantees  for  the  liberty  of  citizens.  Modem  nations 
should  bitterly  lament  not  being  able  to  mingle  in  the  agitation  of  the  forum, 
being  deprived  of  such  orators  as  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, — Shaving  no  Olym- 
pic ffames,  or  contests  of  athletsB ;  in  fine,  they  must  always  regret  a  religion 
which,  although  full  of  illusion  and  &lsehood,  gave  to  all  nature  a  dramatio 
interest,  gave  life  to  fountains,  rivers,  cascades,  and  seas,  peopled  the  fields,  the 
meadows,  and  the  woods  with  beautiM  njinphs,  gave  to  man  cods  as  the  com- 
panions of  his  hearth,  and  above  all,  knew  how  to  render  hfe  pleasant  and 
charming,  by  giving  full  scope  to  all  the  passions,  and  deifying  them  under  the 
most  enchanting  forms. 

How,  in  the  midst  of  such  prejudices,  was  it  possible  to  discover  the.trutdi 
in  modem  institutions  ?  Every  thing  was  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  con- 
fusion ;  all  that  was  established  was  condemned  without  appeal,  and  every  one 
who  attempted  to  defend  it  was  considered  a  fool  or  a  knave.  Religion  and  poli- 
tical constitutions,  which  seemed  destined  soon  to  disappear,  comd  reckon  on 
no  other  support  than  the  prejudices  or  the  interests  of  governments.  Lament- 
able aberration  of  the  human  mind  I  What  would  these  writers  now  say  if  they 
oould  arise  from  their  tombs  ?  And  yet  a  century  has  not  yet  elapsed  since 
the  epoch  when  their  school  began  to  acquire  its  influence.  They  have,  for  a 
long  time,  ruled  the  world  at  their  pleasure ;  and  they  have  only  shed  torrents 
of  blood,  heaping  lesson  upon  lesson,  and  deception  upon  deception,  in  the  history 
of  humanity. 

But  let  us  retum  to  Montesquieu.  This  publicist,  who  was  so  much  affected 
by  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  and  who  had  no  small  share  in  pervertinff 
the  age,  saw  the  facts  which  are  here  so  apparent ;  he  recognised  the  results  of 
that  public  opinion  which  has  been  created  among  European  nations  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity.  But  while  observing  the  effects,  he  did  not  ascertain 
the  real  causes,  and  labored  in  eveiy  way  to  accommodate  them  to  his  own  sys- 
tem. In  comparing  ancient  with  modem  society,  he  discovered  between  them 
a  remarkable  difference  in  the  conduct  of  men ;  he  observed  that  we  see  accom- 
plished among  us  the  noblest  and  most  heroic  actions,  while  we  avoid  a  great 
part  of  the  vices  which  defile  the  Wcients ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Montesquieu, 
like  others,  could  not  help  seeing  that  men  among  us  have  not  always  that 
lugh  moral  aim  which  ought  to  be  the  motive  of  their  laudable  conduct.  Ava- 
rice, ambition,  love  of  pleasure,  and  other  passions,  still  reign  in  the  world,  and 
are  easily  discovered  everywhere.  Still  these  passions  do  not  reach  the  excess 
they  did  among  the  ancients ;  there  is  a  mysterious  power  which  restrains  them ; 
before  giving  way  to  their  impulses,  they  throw  a  cautious  glance  around  them, 
and  do  not  indulge  in  certain  excesses  unless  they  are  sure  of  being  able  to  do 
so  in  secret.  They  have  great  dread  of  beine  seen  by  man ;  they  can  only  live 
in  solitude  and  darkness.  The  author  of  the  Esprit  d4is  Lois  asked  himself 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  Men,  he  said  to  himself,  often  act,  not 
from  moral  virtue,  but  ftt)m  respect  for  the  judgment  which  other  men  will  pass 
upon  their  actions;  this  is  to  act  from  honor.  Now,  this  is  the  case  in  Franoe 
and  in  the  other  monarchies  of  Europe ;  it  must  be,  therefore,  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  monarchical  governments ;  it  must  be  the  base  of  that  form  of 
govemment,,the  distinction  between  a  republic  and  despotism.  Let  us  hear  the 
author  himself:  "  Dans  quel  govemement,"  says  he,  "  feut  il  des  cenaeurs  ?  II 
en  fiiut  dans  une  r^ublique,  oii  le  principe  du  goveraement  est  la  vertn.  Ce  ne 
Bont  pas  seulement  les  crimes  qui  detruisent  la  vertu,  mais  encore  les  negli- 
gences, les  fautes,  une  oertaine  ti^eur  dans  Tamour  de  la  patrie,  des  exemples 
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dangerenZy  des  semences  de  corruption ;  oe  qui  ne  choque  point  les  lois,  maig 
les  Sude ;  ee  qui  ne  les  d^truit  pas,  mais  les  afiaiblit.  Tout  oela  doit  6tre  cor- 
rig^  par  les  censeurs.  *  *  *  ])ans  les  monarchies  il  ne  £iut  point  de  cen- 
aeurs,  elles  sont  fond^  sur  Fhonneur ;  et  la  nature  de  Fhonneur  est  d'ayoir  pour 
censeur  tout  Funivers.  Tout  homme  qui  y  manque  est  sounds  aux  reproches 
de  ceux  mtees  qui  n'en  ont  point."  (2>e  VEttjcmt  des  Lois,  liv.  v.  chap.  19.) 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  this  publicist.  But  if  we  reflect  on  the  matter,  we  shall  see 
that  he  was  wrong  in  transferring  to  politics,  and  ex^^aining  by  simply  political  - 
causes,  a  fact  purely  social.  Montesquieu  points  out,  as  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  monarchies,  what  is  the  general  characteristic  of  all  modem  JBuropean 
society ',  he  seems  not  to  have  understood  why  the  institution  of  censors  was  not 
necessary  in  Europe,  any  more  than  he  did  the  real  reason  why  they  were  required 
among  the  ancients.  Monarchical  forms  have  not  exclusively  prevailed  in  Europe. 
Powerful  republics  have  existed  there ;  and  there  are  still  some  not  to  be  despised. 
Monarchy  itself  has  undergone  numerous  modifications ;  it  has  been  allied  some- 
times with  democracy,  sometimes  with  aristocracy ;  sometimes  its  power  has  been 
very  limited,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  unbounded ;  and  yet  we  always  find  this 
restoaint  which  Montesquieu  speaks  of,  and  which  he  calls  honor;  that  is,  a 
powerful  infiuenoe  stimulating  to  good  deeds  and  deterring  from  bad^  and  all 
this  from  respect  for  the  judgments  which  other  men  will  pass. 

''Dans  les  monarchies,''  says  Montesquieu,  ''il  ne  &ut  point  de  censeurs,  elles 
sont  fond^  sur  Thonneur;  et  la  nature  de  Thonneur  est  d'avoir  pour  censeur 
tout  Tunivers;"  remarkable  words,  which  reveal  to  us  the  ideas  of  the  writer, 
and  at  the  same  time  show  us  the  origin  of  his  mistake.  They  will  assist  us  in 
solving. the  enigma.  In  order  to  explain  this  point  as  fully  as  the  importance 
of  the  subject  requires,  and  with  as  much  clearness  as  the  multitude  and  intri- 
cacy of  its  relations  diemand,  1  shall  endeavour  to  convey  my  ideas  with  as 
much  precision  as  possible. 

Respect  for  the  judgment  of  others  is  a  feeling  innate  in  man ;  consequently 
it  is  in  his  nature  to  do  or  avoid  many  things  on  account  of  this  judgment.  All 
this  is  founded  on  the  simple  fact  of  self-love :  this  is  nothing  but  love  of  our 
own  good  fame,  the  desire  of  appearing  to  advantage,  and  the  fear  of  i^pearing 
to  disadvantage,  in  the  eyes  of  our  fellows.  These  things  are  so  simple  and  clear, 
that  they  do  not  require  or  even  admit  of  proofb  or  comments.  Honor  is  a  stimu- 
lant more  or  less  active,  or  a  restraint  more  or  less  powerful,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  severity  which  we  expect  in  the  judgments  of  others.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
miser,  when  among  the  generous,  makes  an  effort  to  appear  liberal ;  the  prodigal 
restrains  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  lovers  of  strict  economy;  in  meetings  where 
decorum  generally  reigns  we  see  that  even  libertines  control  memselves,  while  men 
whose  manners  are  usually  correct  allow  themselves  certain  freedoms  in  licen- 
tious societies.  Now  the  society  in  which  we  live  is,  as  it  were,  one  vast  com- 
pany. If  we  know  that  strict  principles  prevail  there,  if  we  hear  everywhere 
]H-oclaimed  the  rules  of  sound  morality,  if  we  think  that  the  generality  of  the 
men  with  whom  we  live  give  the  right  name  to  every  action,  without  allowing 
Uie  irre^larity  of  their  conduct  to  falsify  their  judgment,  we  see  ourselves 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  witnesses  and  judges  who  cannot  be  corrupted ;  and 
this  checks  us  at  every  step  when  we  wish  to  do  evil,  and  urges  us  on  when  we 
wish  to  do  good.  It  will  be  far  otherwise  if  we  have  reason  to  expect  indul- 
gence from  the  society  in  which  we  move.  In  this  case,  and  supposing  us  all 
to  entertain  the  same  convictions,  vice  will  not  appear  to  us  so  horrible,  crime 
80  detestable,  or  corruption  so  disgusting ;  our  ideas  with  regard  to  the  morality 
of  our  conduct  will  be  very  different,  and  in  the  end  our  actions  will  s*how  the 
fatal  influence  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live.  It  follows  from  this,  that, 
in  order  to  infuse  into  our  hearts  a  feeling  of  honor  strong  enough  to  produce 
good,  it  is  necessary  that  principles  of  sound  morality  shmild  regulate  sooietyi 
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and  that  they  should  be  generally  and  fully  believed.  This  being  ^nted^ 
social  habits  will  be  fonned,  which  will  regulate  manners ;  and  even  if  these 
habits  do  not  succeed  in  hindering  the  corruption  of  a  great  number  of  indivi- 
duals, they  will,  nevertheless,  be  sufficient  to  compel  vice  to  adopt  certain  dis- 
guises, which,  although  hypocritical,  will  not  foil  to  add  to  the  decorum  oi  man- 
ners. The  salutary  effects  of  these  habits  will  still  continue  after  the  faith  on 
,.  which  their  moral  principles  are  based  has  been  considerably  weakened,  and 
society  will  still  gather  in  abundance  the  beneficent  fruits  of  the  despised  or 
forgotten  tree.  This  is  the  history  of  the  morality  of  modem  nations :  althou^ 
lamentably  corrupt,  they  are  still  not  so  bad  as  the  ancients.  They  preserve  in 
their  legislation,  and  in  their  morals,  a  fund  of  morality  and  dignity  which  the 
ravages  of  irreligion  have  not  been  able  to  destroy.  Public  opinion  never  dies ; 
every  day  it  censures  vice,  and  extols  the  beauty  and  advantages  of  virtue ;  it 
reigns  over  governments  and  nations,  and  exercises  the  powerful  ascendency  of 
an  element  which  is  found  universally  diffused.  , 

^' Outre  I'Ar^page,''  says  Montesquieu,  '^il  y  avait  k  Ath^es  des  ^r- 
diens  des  moeurs  et  des  ^rdiens  des  lois.  A  Lac^^mone,  tons  les  vieil- 
lards  dtaient  censeurs.  A  Kome,  deux  magistrats  particuliers  avaient  la  cen- 
sure. Comme  le  Senat  veille  sur  le  peuple,  il  faut  que  des  censeurs  aient  les 
yeux  sur  le  peuple  et  sur  le  Senat.  II  faut  au'ils  r^tablissent  dans  la  r^publique 
tout  ce  qui  a  ^t^  corrumpu,  qu'ils  notent  la  ti^eur,  jugent  k^  n^igences, 
et  corrigent  les  f&utes,  comme  les  lois  punissent  les  crimes.''  (De  FlJaprii  de$ 
LoUf  liv.  V.  chap.  7.)  In  describing  the  duties  of  the  censors  of  antiquity,  the 
author  seems  to  state  the  functions  of  religious  authority.  To  penetrate  where 
the  civil  laws  do  not  extend ;  to  correct,  and  in  some  measure  to  chastise,  what 
they  leave  unpunished ;  to  exercise  over  society  an  influence  more  delicate  and 
minute  than  that  which  belongs  to  legislation, — such  are  the  objects  of  the 
censorial  power ;  and  who  does  not  see  that  that  power  has  been  replaced  by 
reli^ous  authority  ?  and  that  if  the  former  has  been  unnecessary  among  modem 
nations,  it  is  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  latter,  or  to  the  influence  which  it 
has  exercised  for  many  centuries  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  religious  authority  has  for  a  long  time  gained  a 
decided  ascendency  over  men's  minds  and  hearts;  this  fact  is  written  in  every 
page  of  the  history  of  Europe.  As  to  the  results  of  that  influence,  so  calum- 
niated and  ill  understood,  we  meet  with  them  every  day, — ^we  who  see  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  sound  morality  still  reigning  over  public  conscience,  in 
spite  of  the  ravages  which  irreligion  and  immorality  have  committed  among 
individuals. 

The  powerful  influence  of  public  consdence  will  be  best  explained  by  some 
examples.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  richest  of  nobles,  or  the  most  powerful  of 
monarchs,  indulged  in  the  abominable  excesses  of  a  Tiberius,  a  Nero,  or  the 
other  monsters  who  disgraced  the  imperial  throne,  what  would  happen  ?  We 
will  not  predict  \  but  we  are  confident  that  the  universal  shout  of  indignation 
and  horror  would  be  so  loud,  and  the  monster  would  be  so  crushed  under  the 
load  of  public  execration,  that  it  appears  to  us  impossible  for  him  to  exist.  It 
seems  to  us  an  anachronism,  an  impossibility  at  this  time.  Even  if  we  admit 
that  there  might  be  men  immoral  enough  to  commit  such  enormities,  sufficiently 
perverted  in  mind  and  heart  to  exhibit  such  depravity,  we  see  that  it  would  be 
an  outrage  against  universal  morals,  and  that  such  a  spectacle  comld  not  stand 
for  a  moment  in  presence  of  public  opinion.  I  could  draw  numberless  con- 
trasts, but  I  shall  content  myself  with  one,  which,  while  it  reminds  us  of  a  fine 
trait  in  ancient  history,  exhibits,  with  the  virtue  of  a  hero,  the  manners  of  the 
time  and  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  public  conscience.  Let  us  suppose  that 
a  general  of  modem  Europe  captures  by  assault  a  town  in  which  a  distinguished 
lady,  the  wife  of  one  of  \hid  principal  leaders  of  the  enemy,  falls  into  the  hands 
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of  the  soldiers.  The  beantifol  prisoner  is  brought  to  the  general;  what 
should  be  his  conduct?  Every  one  will  immediately  say,  that  she  ought 
to  bo  treated  with  the  most  delicate  attention^  that  she  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately set  at  liberty  and  allowed  to  rejoin  her  husband.  Such  conduct 
appears  to  us  so  strictly  obligatory^  so  much  according  to  the  order  of  things, 
and  so  conformable  to  our  ideas  and  sentiments,  that  there  certainly  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  any  peculiar  merit  in  adopting  it.  We  shordd  say 
that  the  general  had  performed  a  strict  and  sacred  duty,  which  he  could  not 
evade  without  covering  himself  with  shame  and  ignominy.  We  certainly 
should  not  immortalize  such  an  action  in  history;  we  should  allow  it  to  pass 
unnoticed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  Now,  this  is  what  Scipio  did  with 
respect  to  the  wife  of  Mardonius  at  the  taking  of  Carthacena;  and  ancient 
history  records  this  generosity  as  an  eternal  monument  of  his  virtues.  This 
parallel  explains  better  than  any  commentary  the  immense  progress  of  morality 
and  public  conscience  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Now,  such  conduct, 
which  among  us  is  considered  as  simple,  natural,  and  strictly  obligatory,  does 
not  flow  from  the  honor  belonging  to  monarchies,  as  Montesquieu  asserts,  but  - 
from,  more  lofty  notions  of  human  dignity,  from  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  true 
state  of  society,  from  a  morality  the  purer  and  more  powerful  because  it  is  esta- 
blished on  eternal  foundations.  This,  indeed,  is  found  and  felt  everywhere,  it 
governs  the  good  and  is  respected  even  by  the  bad ;  this  is  what  would  stop  the 
Scentious  man,  who,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  would  be  inclined  to  indulge  his 
cruelty  or  his  other  passions.  The  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois  would  doubt- 
less have  perceived  tiiese  truths  if  he  had  not  been  prejudiced  by  the  fevorite 
distinction  established  at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  and  which  throughout 
bound  him  to  an  inflexible  system.  We  know  what  a  preconceived  system  is — 
one  that  serves  as  the  mould  for  a  work.  Like  the  bed  of  Procrustus,  ideas  and 
facts,  right  or  wrong,  are  accommodated  to  the  system ;  what  is  too  much  is 
taken  away,  and  what  is  wanting  is  added.  Thus  Montesquieu  finds  in  political 
motives,  jfoundcd  on  the  republican  form  of  government,  the  reason  for  the 
power  exercised  over  Roman  women  by  their  husbands.  The  cruel  rights 
ffiven  to  fathers  over  their  children,  the  unlimited  paternal  power  established 
by  the  Roman  laws,  also  appeared  to  him  to  flow  from  political  causes,  as  if  it 
were  not  evident  that  these  two  regulations  of  the  ancient  Roman  law  were 
owing  to  causes  purely  domestic  and  social,  altogether  independent  of  the  form 
of  government.  (19) 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ON  THE  DIFFIRENT  INFLUENCE  OF  PROTESTANTISM  AND  CATHOUOITT  ON 
THE  PUBLIO  OONSCEBNOE. 

We  have  defined  the  nature  of  public  conscience  *,  we  hate  pointed  out  its 
origin  and  effects.  It  now  remains  to  examine  whether  Protestantbm  has  had 
any  share  in  forming  it,  and  whether  it  b  fairly  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having 
been  of  any  service  to  European  civilization  on  this  point.  We  have  already 
shown  that  the  origin  of  this  public  conscience  is  to  be  found  in  Christianity. 
Now  Chrisfianity  may  be  considered  under  two  aspects — as  a  doctrine,  and  as 
an  institution  intended  to  realise  that  doctrine ;  that  is  to  say,  Christian  moral- . 
ity  may  be  considered  in  itself,  or  as  taught  and  inculcated  by  the  Church.  To 
£[>rm  the  public  conscience,  and  make  Chnstian  morality  regulate  it,  it  was  not 
enough  to  announce  this  doctrine ;  there  was  still  required  a  society,  not  only 
to  preserve  it  in  all  its  purity,  that  it  might  be  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  but  to  preach  it  incessantly  to  man^  and  apply  it  continually  to  all 
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the  acts  of  life.  We  must  observe  that  ideas,  however  powerM  they  may  be, 
have  only  a  precarious  existence  until  they  are  realized,  and  become  embodied| 
as  it  were,  in  an  institution  which,  while  it  is  animated,  moved,  and  guided  by 
them,  serves  them  as  a  rampart  against  the  attacks  of  other  ideas  and  other 
interests.  Man  is  formed  of  body  and  soul ;  the  whole  world  is  a  collection  of 
spiritual  and  corporeal  beings — a  system  of  moral  and  physical  relations ;  thus 
it  is  that  all  ideas,  even  the  greatest  and  the  loftiest,  begin  to  fall  into  oblivion 
when  they  have  no  outward  expression — no  organ  by  which  they  make  them- 
selves heard  and  respected.  They  are  then  confounded  and  overwhelmed  amid 
the  confusion  of  the  worlds  and  in  the  end  disappear  altogether.  Therefore,  all 
ideas  that  are  to  have  a  lasting  influence  on  society,  necessarily  tend  to  create 
an  institution  to  represent  them,  in  which  they  may  be  personified;  not  satisfied 
with  addressing  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  with  descending  to  practice  by 
indirect  means,  they  seek  to  give  form  to  matter,  they  present  themselves  to  the 
eyes  of  humanity  in  a  palpsiole  manner.  These  observations,  which  I  submit 
with  confidence  to  the  judgment  of  sensible  men,  contain  a  condemnation  of  the 
Protestant  system.  So  far  from  the  pretended  Reformation  being  able  to  chum 
any  part  in  the  salutary  eVents  which  we  are  explaining,  we  should  rather  say 
that,  by  its  principles  and  conduct,  it  would  have  been  an  obstacle  in  their  way, 
if,  as  was  happily  the  case,  Europe  had  not  been  of  adult  age  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  consequently  almost  incapable  of  losing  the  doctrines,  feelings, 
habits,  sgid  tendencies  which  the  Catholic  Church  had  communicated  to  it  during 
an  education  of  so  many  centuries.  Indeed,  the  first  thing  that  Protestantism 
did  was  to  attack  authority,  not  by  a  mere  act  of  resistance,  but  by  proclaiming , 
resistance  to  be  a  real  right,  by  establishing  private  judgment  as  a  dogma.  From ' 
that  moment  Christian  morality  remained  without  support,  for  there  was  no 
longer  a  society  which  could  claim  the  right  of  explaining  and  teaching  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  reduced  to  the  level  of  those  ideas  which,  not  being  repre- 
sented or  supported  by  an  institution,  and  not  having  any  authorized  organ  to 
explain  them^  possessed  no  direct  means  of  acting  on  society,  and  had  no  means 
of  protection  when  attacked. 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  Protestantism  has  preserved  the  institution  which 
realizes  this  idea ;  for  it  has  preserved  its  ministers,  worship,  and  preaching — 
in  a  word,  all  that  truth  requires  in  dealing  with  man. 

I  will  not  deny  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this,  and  I  will  repeat  what  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  affirm  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  this  work,  '^  That  we  ought 
to  regard  it  as  a  great  good,  that  the  first  Protestants,  in  spite  of  their  desire  to 
upset  all  the  practices  of  the  Church,  have  yet  preserved  that  of  preaching."  I 
added  in  the  same  place :  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  on  this  account  the  evils 
produced  at  certain  times  by  the  declamation  of  some  ministers,  either  furious 
or  fanatical ;  but  as  unity  was  broken,  and  as  the  people  had  been  hurried  into 
the  perilous  path  of  schism,  we  say  that  it  must  have  been  very  conducive  to 
the  preservation  of  the  most  important  ideas  concerning  God  and  man,  and  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  morality,  for  such  truths  to  be  frequently  explained  to 
the  people  by  men  who  had  Ions  studied  them  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.''  I  repeat 
here  what  I  there  said :  preachmg  practised  among  Protestants  must  have  had 
very  good  efiects ;  but  this  only  amounts  to  saying,  that  it  did  not  do  so  much 
mischief  as  was  to  be  feared  from  its  own  principles.  On  this  point,  they  were 
like  men  of  immoral  opinions,  who  are  not  so  bad  as  they  would  bl,  were  their 
hearts  in  accordance  with  their  minds :  they  had  the  eood  fortune  to  be  incon- 
sistent. Protestantism  had  proclaimed  the  abolition  (»  authority,  and  the  right 
of  private  judgment  without  limit;  but  in  practice  it  did  not\|uite  act  up  to 
these  doctrines.  Thus,  it  devoted  itself  with  ardor  to  what  it  called  goq)el 
preaching,  and  its  ministers  were  called  gospellers.  So  that,  at  the  veiy  time 
when  they  just  established  the  principle  that  every  individual  had  the  free  right 
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of  private  judgment,  and  ought  to  be  guided  by  reason  or  priyate  inspiratioii 
alone,  without  listening  to  any  external  authority,  Protestant  ministers  were  seen 
spreading  themselves  eveiywhere^  and  claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  organs  of  ^ 
the  divine  word. 

The  better  to  understand  the  strange  nature  otf  such  a  doctrine,  we  must  re- 
member the  maxims  of  Luther  with  respect  to  the  priesthood.  We  know  that 
this  heresiarch,  embarrassed  by  the  hierarchy  which  constitutes  the  ministnr 
of  the  Church,  pretended  to  overturn  it  at  one  blow,  by  maintaining  that  all 
Christians  are  priests,  and  that,  to  exercise  the  sacred  ministry,  a  simple  ap- 
pointment is  necessary,  which  adds  nothing  essential  or  characteristic  to  the 
quality  of  priests,  which  is  the  universal  patrimony  of  all  Christians.  It  follows 
vom  this  doctrine,  that  the  Protestant  preacher  wanting  a  mission  is  not  distin- 
guished from  other  Christians  by  any  characteristic ;  he  cannot,  consequently, 
speak  to  them  with  any  authority;  he  is  not  allowed,  like  Jesus  Christ,  to  speak 
gtuisipote8tatemhahe7i8(aa  having  authority);  he  is  nothing  more  than  an  orator 
who  addresses  the  people  with  no  other  right  than  what  he  derives  from  hie 
education,  knowledge,  or  eloquence. 

This  preaching  without  authority,  which,  in  reality  and  according  to  the 
preacher's  own  principles,  was  only  human,  although  it  committed  the  glaring 
inconsistency  of  pretending  to  be  divine,  may,  no  doubt,  have  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  preservation  of  good  moral  principles  when  they  were  already 
everywhere  established ;  but  it  would  certainly  have  been  unable  to  establish 
them  in  a  society  where  they  were  unknown,  especially  if  it  had  had  to  struggle 
with  other  principles  directly  opposed  to  it,  and  supported  by  ancient  prejudices, 
by  deeply  rooted  passions,  and  by  strong  interests. 

Tcs,  we  repeat  it,  this  preaching  would  have  been  unable  to  introduce  its 
principles  into  such  a  society;  unable  to  preserve  them  in  safety  amid  the  most 
alarming  revolutions  and  the  most  unexampled  catastrophes ;  unable  to  impart 
them  to  barbarous  nations,  who,  proud  of  their  triumph,  listened  to  no  other 
voice  than  that  of  their  ferocious  instinct ;  unable  to  make  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered  bow  before  these  principles,  to  mould  the  most  different  nations 
into  one  people,  by  stamping  on  their  laws,  institutions,  and  manners  the  same 
seal,  in  order  to  form  from  them  that  admirable  societv,  that  assemblage  of 
nations,  or  rather  that  one  great  nation,  which  is  called  Europe.  In  a  word, 
Protestantism,  from  its  veiy  constitution,  would  have  been  incapable  of  realizing 
what  the  Catholic  Church  has  done. 

Moreover,  this  attempted  preaching  preserved  by  Protestantism  is,  at  bottom, 
an  effort  to  imitate  the  Church,  that  it  may  not  remain  unarmed  in  the  presence 
of  so  redoubtable  an  adversary.  It  required  ^  means  of  influencing  the  people, 
— a  channel  open  to  communicate,  at  the  will  of  each  usurper  of  religious 
authority,  different  interpretations  of  the  Bible;  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  spite 
of  violent  declamation  against  all  that  emanated  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  it 
preserved  the  valuable  practice  of  preaching. 

But  the  best  way  to  feel  the  inferiority  of  Protestantism  in  regard  to  the 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  means  proper  to  extend  and  strengthen 
morality,  and  make  it  prevail  in  all  the  acts  of  life,  is  to  observe,  that  it  has 
interrupted  all  communication  between  the  conscience  of  the  faithfril  and  the 
direction  of  the  priest;  it  only  leaves  to  the  latter  a  general  direction,  which, 
owing  to  its  being  extended  over  all  at  the  same  time,  is  exerted  with  effect  over 
none.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  abolition  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  Penance  among  Protestants,  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  have  thereby 
fiven  up  one  of  the  most  legitimate,  powerful,  and  gentle  means  of  rendering 
uman  conduct  conformable  to  the  principles  of  sound  morality.  Its  action  is 
legitimate;  for  nothing  can  be  more  legitimate  than  direct  and  intimate  com- 
munication between  the  oonscienoe  of  man  who  is  to  be  judged  by  God,  and  the 
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conscience  of  -the  man  who  represents  God  on  earth; — an  acdon  which-  m 
powerful,  because  this  intimate  communication^  established  between  man  and 
man,  between  soul  and  soul,  identifies,  as  it  were,  the  thoughts  and  affections; 
because,  in  the  presence  of  God  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  witness, 
admonitions  have  more  force,  precepts  more  authority,  and  advice  more  unction 
and  sweetness  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  soul; — an  action  full  of  gentleness, 
for  it  supposes  the  voluntary  manifestation  of  the  conscience  which  seeks 
guidance — a  manifestation  which  is  commanded,  it  is  true,  by  authority,  but 
which  cannot  be  enforced  by  violence,  as  God  alone  is  the  judge  of  its  sinoeritv; 
— an  action,  I  repeat,  which  is  gentle,  for  the  minister  is  compelled  to  the 
strictest  secrecy;  all  imaginable  precautions  have  been  taken  by  die  Church  to 
prevent  a  betrayal,  and  man  may  rest  with  tranquillity  in  the  assurance  that 
the  secrets  of  his  conscience  will  never  be  revealed. 

But  you  will  ask  me,  do  you  believe  all  this  is  necessary  to  establish  and  jh^ 
serve  a  good  state  of  morality  ?  If  morality  is  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a 
mere  worldly  probity,  which  is  exposed  to  destruction  at  the  first  shock  of 
interest,  or  easily  seduced  by  the  passions;  if  it  is  to  be  a  morality  delicate, 
strict,  and  profound,  extending  over  all  the  acts  of  life,  guiding  and  ruling  the 
heart  of  man,  and  transforming  it  into  that  beau  idial  which  we  admire  in  Ca- 
tholics who  are  really  devoted  to  the  observances  and  practices  of  their  religion; 
if  this  is  the  morality  which  you  mean,  it  is  necessary,  undoubtedly,  that, 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  religious  authority,  it  should  be  directed  and 
guided  by  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  by  a  faithful  communication  of  the  secrets 
of  our  hearts  and  the  numberless  temptations  which  continually  assail  our  weak 
nature.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  I  will  add,  that  it  is 
pointed  out  by  experience  and  taught  by  philosophy.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  Catholics  alone  are  capable  of  performing  virtuous  actions ;  this  would  be 
to  contradict  the  experience  of  every  day.  I  only  wish  to  prove  the  efficacy  of 
a  Catholic  institution  which  is  despised  by  Protestants.  I  speak  of  the  great 
influence  which  this  institution  has  in  infusing  into  our  hearts,  and  preserving 
in  them,  a  morality  which  is  cordial,  constant,  and  applicable  to  all  die  acts  of 
our  souk. 

No  doubt,  there  is  in  man  a  monstrous  mixture  of  good  and  evil ;  I  know 
that  it  is  not  given  him  to  attain  in  this  life  to  that  ineffable  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  consists  in  a  perfect  conformity  with  Divine  truth  and  holiness — a 
perfection  which  he  will  not  be  able  even  to  conceive  until  the  moment  when, 
stripped  of  his  mortal  body,  he  will  be  plunged  into  the  pure  ocean  of  light  and 
love.  But  we  cannot  be  permitted  to  doubt  that  man,  in  this  earthly  abode,  in 
the  land  of  misery  and  darkness,  can,  nevertheless,  attain  to  the  univei»d, 
delicate,  and  profound  state  of  morality  which  I  have  just  described;  and, 
however  much  the  present  corruption  of  the  world  may  be  a  too  legitimate  sub- 
ject of  affliction,  it  must  be  allowed  that  we  still  find,  in  our  own  days,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  honorable  exceptions  in  the  multitude  of  persons  who 
conform  to  the  strict  rule  of  gospel  morality  in  their  conduct,  their  wishes,  and 
even  in  their  thoughts  and  inmost  affections.  To  attain  to  this  degree  of 
morality  (and  observe,  I  do  not  say  of  evangelical  perfection,  but  of  mere 
morality),  it  is  necessary  that  the  religious  principle  should  be  visibly  present 
to  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  that  it  should  act  continually  upon  her,  urging  on  or 
restraining  her  in  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  which,  in  the  course  of 
life,  occur  to  mislead  from  the  path  of  duty.  The  life  of  man  b,  as  it  were,  a 
chain  composed  of  an  infinite  variety  of  acts,  which  cannot  be  constantly  in 
accordance  with  reason  and  the  etemaJ  law,  unless  it  remains  constantly  in  the 
hands  of  a  fixed  and  universal  regulator.  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  such  a 
state  of  morality  is  a  beau  idial,  the  existence  of  which  would  bring  such  con* 
fusion  into  the  acts  of  the  soul,  and  complication  of  the  whole  life,  as  in  the 
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end  to  make  it  insupportable.  No,  this  is  not  a  mere  &ncy;  it  is  a  reality 
irbich  is  firequently  seen  by  our  eyes,  not  only  in  the  cloister  and  the  sanctuary, 
but  amid  the  confusion  and  distractions  of  the  world.  That  which  establishes  a 
fixed  rule  cannot  bring  confusion  into  the  acts  of  the  soul,  or  complicate  the 
affairs  of  life.  Quite  the  contrary;  instead  of  confusion,  it  serves  to  distinguish 
and  illuminate;  instead  of  complicating,  it  puts  in  order  and  simplifies.  Esta* 
blish  this  rule,  and  you  will  haye  unity;  and  with  unity  general  order. 

Catholicity  is  always  distinguished  by  its  extreme  yiguance  with  respect  to 
morality,  by  its  care  in  regukting  all  the  acts  of  life,  and  eyen  the  most  secret 
movements  of  the  heart.  Superficial  observers  have  declaimed  against  the 
prolixity  of  moralists — against  the  minute  and  detailed  study  which  they  make 
of  human  actions  considered  under  a  moral  aspect;  they  should  have  observed, 
that  if  Catholicity  is  the  religion  in  the  bosom  of  which  has  appeared  so  great  a 
number  of  moralists,  by  whom  all  human  actions  have  been  examined  in  the 
greatest  detail,  it  is  because  this  religion  has  for  its  object  to  moralize  for  the 
whole  man,  as  it  were,  in  all  his  relations  with  God,  with  his  neighbor,  and 
with  himself.  It  is  clear  that  such  an  enterprise  reauires  a  more  profound  and 
attentive  examination  than  would  be  necessary,  if  it  had  only  to  give  to  man  an 
imperfect  morality,  stopping  at  the  surface  of  actions,  and  not  penetrating  to 
the  bottom  of  the  heart.  With  respect  to  Catholic  moralists,  and  without 
attempting  to  excuse  the  excess  into  which  some  among  them  have  fallen, 
either  by  too  great  subtility,  or  by  a  spirit  of  party  and  dispute  (excesses  which 
cimnot  be  imputed  to  the  Catholic  Church,  since  she  has  testified  her  displeasure 
when  she  has  not  expressly  condemned  them),  it  must  be  observed,  that  this 
abundance,  this  superfluity,  if  you  will,  of  moral  studies,  has  contributed  more 
than  people  think  to  direct  minds  to  the  intimate  study  of  man,  by  furnishing  a 
multitude  of  facts  and  observations  to  those  who  have  subsequently  wished  to 
devote  themselves  to  this  important  science.  Now,  can  there  be  a  more  worthy 
or  more  useful  object  for  our  labors?  In  another  part  of  this  work,  I  propose 
to  develope  the  relations  of  Catholicity  with  the  progress  of  science  and  litera- 
ture; I  shall  not,  therefore,  enter  more  fully  on  the  matter  now.  Still  I  may 
be  allowed  briefly  to  observe,  that  the  development  and  education  of  the  human  * 
mind  have  been  principally  theological ;  and  that  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on 
many  others,  philosophers  are  more  indebted  to  theologians  than  they  seem  to 
imagine. 

I^t  us  return  to  the  comparison  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  influence  on 
the  formation  and  preservation  of  a  sound  public  conscience.  We  have  showed 
that  Catholicity,  having  constantly  maintained  the  principle  of  authority  which 
Protestantism  rejects,  has  given  to  moral  ideas  a  force  and  influence  which  Pro- 
testantism could  not.  Protestantism,  indeed,  by  its  nature  and  fundamental 
principles,  has  never  given  to  these  ideas  any  other  support  than  they  might 
have  derived  from  a  school  of  philosophy.  But  you  will  perhaps  ask  me,  do 
you  not  acknowledge  the  force  of  these  ideas ;  a  force  peculiar  to  them,  and 
inherent  in  their  nature,  and  which  frequently  changes  the  face  of  the  world,  by 
deciding  its  doctrines  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  they  always,  in  the  end,  force  a 
passage,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  of  all  resistance  f  Have  you  forgotten 
the  teaching  of  all  history ;  and  do  you  pretend  to  deprive  human  thought  of 
that  vital,  creative  force,  which  renders  man  superior  to  all  that  surrounds  himf 
Such  is  the  common  panegyric  on  the  strength  of  ideas ;  thus  we  see  them 
transformed  every  moment  into  all-powerful  beings,  whose  magical  wand  is 
capable  of  changing  every  thing  at  their  pleasure. 

However  this  may  be,  I  am  full  of  respect  for  human  thought,  and  allow 

that  there  is  much  truth  in  what  is  called  the  force  of  an  idea ;  yet  I  must  beg 

leave  to  offer  a  few  observations  to  these  enthusiasts,  not  directly  to  combat  their 

opinion,  but  to  make  some  necessary  modifications.    In  the  first  place^  ideas,  in 
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the  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  now  considering  them,  mnst  be  divided  into 
two  orders ;  some  flattering  our  passions^  the  others  checking  them.     It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  former  have  an  immense  expansive  force.     They  have  a 
motion  of  their  own ;  they  act  in  all  places  -,  they  exert  a  rapid,  violent  power; 
one  would  say  that  they  overflow  with  life  and  activity.     The  latter  have  great 
difficulty  in  making  their  way ;  they  advance  slowly,  they  cannot  pursue  their 
career  without  an  institution  to  secure  their  stability.     And  why  ?    Because  it 
is  not  the  ideas  themselves  which  act  in  the  former  case,  but  the  passions  which 
accompany  them,  and  assume  their  names ;  thus  masking  what  is  repulsive  in 
them  at  first  sight.     In  the  latter  case,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  truth  that 
speaks.     Now,  in  this  land  of  misfortune,  the  truth  is  but  little  attended  to ;  for 
it  leads  to  good ;  and  the  heart  of  man,  as  the  Scripture  says,  is  inclined  to  evil 
from  his  youth.     Those  who  vaunt  so  much  the  native  force  of  ideas,  should 
point  out  to  us,  in  ancient  or  modem  history,  one  idea  which,  without  going  out 
of  its  own  circle,  that  of  the  purely  philosophical  order,  is  entitled  to  the  gloiy 
of  having  materially  contributed  to  the  amelioration  of  individuals  and  society. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  the  force  of  ideas  is  immense ;   that  once  shown 
^  among  men,  they  will  fructify  sooner  or  later;  that. once  deposited  in  the  bosom 
of  humanity,  they  will  remain  there  as  a  precious  legacy,  and  contribute  won- 
derfully to  the  improvement  of  the  world,  to  the  perfection  towards  which  the 
human  race  advances.     No  doubt  these  assertions  contain  some  truth ;  as  man 
IS  an  intelligent  being,  all  that  immediately  affects  his  mind  must  certainly 
influence  his  destiny.     Thus  no  great  change  is  worked  in  society  without  being 
first  realized  in  the  order  of  ideas ;  all  that  is  established  contrary  to  our  ideas, 
or  without  them,  must  be  weak  and  passing.     But  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  sup- 
posed that  every  useful  idea  contains  in  itself  a  conservative  force  capable  of 
dispensing  with  all  institutions;   that  is  to  say,  with  support  and  defence, 
even  during  times  of  social  disorder :  between  these  two  propositions  there  is  a 
gulf  which  cannot  be  closed  without  contradicting  all  history.     Now  humanity, 
considered  by  itself,  and  given  up  to  its  own  strength,  as  it  appears  to  philoso- 
phers, is  not  so  safe  a  depositaiy  as  people  wish  to  suppose.     Udhappily  we 
have  melancholy  proofs  of  this  truth :  we  see  too  clearly  that  the  human  race, 
far  from  being  a  faithful  trustee,  has  but  too  much  imitated  the  conduct  of  a 
foolish  spendthrift.     In  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  we  find  great  ideas  on  the 
unity  of  God,  on  man,  on  relations  of  man  with  God  and  their  fellow-men. 
These  ideas  were  certainly  true,  salutary,  and  fruitful :  and  yet)  what  did  man 
do  with  them  ?    Did  he  not  lose  them  by  modifying,  mutilating,  and  distorting 
them  in  the  most  deplorable  way  ?    Where  were  they  when  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world?     What  had  humanity  done  with  them?    One  nation  alone 
preserved  them ;  but  in  what  way  ?     Fix  your  attention  on  the  chosen  people, 
the  Jews,  and  you  will  see  that  there  was  a  continual  struggle  between  truth 
and  error ;  you  will  see  that,  by  an  inconceivable  blindness,  they  incessantly 
inclined  to  idolatry ;  they  had  a  constant  tendency  to  substitute  the  abominationa 
of  the  Gentiles  for  the  sublime  law  of  Mount  Sinai.    And  do  you  know  how  the 
truth  was  preserved  amons  this  people?     Observe  it  well;  it  was  supported  by 
the  strongest  institutions  that  can  be  imagined ;  it  was  armed  with  all  the  means 
of  defence  with  which  an  inspired  legislator  could  surround  it     It  will  be  said 
that  they  were  a  hard-hearted  nation,  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures ;  unhap- 
pily, since  the  fall  of  our  first  parent,  this  hardness  of  heart  is  become  the  patri- 
mony of  humanity ;  the  heart  of  man  %$  inclined  to  evil  from  his  you^  ;  ages 
before  the  existence  of  the  Jews,  God  had  covered  the  earth  with  the  waters  of 
heaven,  and  had  blotted  out  man  from  the  face  of  the  world ;  /or  alljlesh  had  cor- 
rupted its  way.     We  must  conclude  from  this,  that  the  preservation  of  great  moral 
ideas  requires  powerful  institutions ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  cannot  be 
abandoned  to  the  fickleness  of  the  human  mind  vdthout  being  disfigured^  or  even 
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lost.  I  will  saj^  moreoyer^  that  institutioDS  are  not  only  necessary  to  teach,  but 
also  to  apply  them.  Moral  ideas,  especially  those  which  openly  contradict  the 
passions,  are  never  reduced  to  practice  without  great  efforts;  now  the  ideas 
themselyes  do  not  suffice  to  make  these  great  efforts,  and  means  of  action  are 
required  capable  of  connecting  ideas  with  facts ;  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the 
impotence  of  philosophical  schools  when  they  attempt  to  construct  any  thing. 
They  are  often  powerful  in  destroying ;  momentary  action  is  enough  for  this, 
and  this  action  may  be  easily  acquired  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm.  But  when 
they  wish  to  establish  and  reduce  their  conceptions  to  practice,  they  are  impo- 
tent; their  only  resource  is  what  is  called  the  Jforce  of  ideas.  Now,  as  ideas 
constantly  vary  and  change — an  inconstancy  of  which  these  schools  themselves 
afford  the  first  example-— it  happens  that  what  we  hear  them  announce  one  mo- 
ment as  an  infallible  means  of  human  progress,  is  the  next  reduced  to  a  mere 
object  of  curiosity. 

These  last  observations  anticipate  the  objection  that  may  be  urged  against  us 
with  respect  to  the  immense  force  which  printing  has  ^ven  to  ideas.  But  this 
is  so  far  from  being  a  preserver,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  destroyer  of 
all  opinions.  If  we  measure  the  immense  orbit  which  the  human  mind  has 
passed  through  since  that  important  discovery,  we  shall  see  that  the  amsum- 
motion  of  opinions  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  is  increased  in  a  pro- 
digious degree.  The  history  of  the  human  race,  especially  since  the  press  has 
b^me' periodical,  appears  to  be  the  representation  of  a  rapid  drama,  where  the 
decorations  change  every  moment,  where  the  scenes  succeed  each  other,  scarcely 
allowing  the  spectator  to  catch  any  of  the  author's  words.  Half  of  this  century 
has  not  yet  passed  away,  and  already  it  seems  as  if  many  centuries  had  elapsea, 
so  great  has  been  the  number  of  schools  which  have  been  bom  and  are  dead, 
of  reputations  which,  after  being  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  renown,  have 
been  soon  forgotten.  This  rapid  succession  of  ideas,  so  far  from  contributing  to 
increase  their  force,  necessarily  renders  them  weak  and  unproductive.  The  na- 
tural order  in  the  progress  of  ideas  is  this  :  at  first  to  make  their  appearance, 
then  to  be  realized  in  an  institution  representing  them,  and  in  fine  to  exert  their 
influence  on  facts  by  means  of  an  institution  in  which  they  are  personified. 
Now,  it  is  necessary  that  during  these  transformations,  which  essentially  require 
time,  ideas  should  preserve  their  credit,  if  they  are  to  produce  any  favorable 
result.  But  when  they  succeed  each  other  too  rapidly,  time  is  wanting  for  their 
successive  transformations ;  new  ideas  strive  to  discredit  the  old  ones,  and  con- 
sequently to  render  them  useless.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  strength  of  ideas, 
that  is,  of  philosophy,  was  never  so  little  to  be  relied  on  as  now,  to  produce 
any  thing  durable  and  consistent  in  the  moral  order :  in  this  respect,  the  gain  to 
modem  society  may  well  be  questioned.  More  is  conceived,  but  less  matured ; 
what  the  mind  gains  in  extent,  it  loses  in  depth,  and  the  pretension  in  theoiy 
makes  a  sad  contrast  with  the  impotence  of  practice.  Of  what  importance  is  it 
that  our  predecessors  were  not  so  ready  as  we  are  in  improvising  a  discussion  on 
great  social  and  political  questions,  if  they  nevertheless  organized  and  founded 
such  admirable  institutions  ?  The  architects  who  raised  the  astonishing  monu- 
ments of  ages  which  we  call  barbarous,  were  certainly  not  so  learned  or  so  culti- 
vated as  those  of  our  time ;  and  yet  who  has  the  boldness  even  to  commence 
what  they  have  finished  t  Thus  it  is  in  the  social  and  political  order.  Let  us 
remember  that  great  thoughts  are  produced  rather  by  intuition  than  by  reason- 
ing ;  in  practice,  success  depends  more  upon  the  invaluable  quality  cdled  tact, 
tlmn  upon  enli^tened  reflection;  and  experience  often  teaches  that  he  who 
knows  much,  sees  little.  The  genius  of  Plato  would  not  have  been  the  best 
guide  for  Solon  (x  Lyourgus ;  and  all  the  knowledge  of  Cicero  would  not  have 
succeeded  in  doing  what  was  done  by  the  tact  and  good  sense  of  two  unlettered 
men  like  Bomnlus  and  Noma.  (20) 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

ON  GENTLENESS  OF  MANNERS  IN  GENERAL. 

A  CERTAIN  general  gentleness  of  manners,  which  in  war  prevents  great  atro* 
laities,  and  in  peace  renders  life  more  qtdet  and  agreeable : — such  is  one  of  the 
valuable  qualities  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  forming  the  distinguishing  cha^ 
racteristics  of  European  civilization.  This  is  a  fact  which  does  not  require 
proof;  we  see  and  feel  it  everywhere  when  we  look  around }  it  is  evident  to  all 
who  open  the  pages  of  history,  and  compare  our  times  with  any  others.  Wherein 
does  this  gentleness  of  manners  in  modem  times  consist?  what  is  the  cause  of 
it?  what  has  f&voured  it?  what  has  opposed  it?  These  interesting  questions 
directly  apply  to  our  present  subject ;  for  they  lead  straight  to  the  examination 
of  other  questions,  such  as  the  following :  has  Catholicity  contributed  in  any 
way  to  this  gentleness  of  manners ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  has  it  opposed  or 
retarded  it?  in  fine,  what  part  has  IVotestantism  played  in  the  work,  for  good 
or  evil  ?  First  of  all,  we  must  determine  wherein  gentleness  of  manners  con- 
sists. Although  we  have  here  to  deal  with  an  idea  which  every  one  sees,  or 
rather  feels,  we  must  still  endeavor  to  explain  and  analyze  it  by  a  definition  as 
complete  and  exact  as  possible.  Gentleness  of  manners  consists  in  the  absence 
of  force;  so  that  manners  will  be  more  or  less  gentle  according  as  force  is  less 
or  more  employed.  Thus,  we  must  not  confound  gentle  with  charitable  man- 
ners ;  the  latter  work  good,  the  former  only  exclude  the  idea  of  force.  We 
must  also  distinguish  gentle  manners  from  those  that  are  pure,  and  conformable 
to  reason  and  justice.  Immorality  is  often  gentle,  when,  instead  of  resorting  to 
force,  it  makes  use  of  seduction  and  stratagem.  This  gentleness  of  manners 
consists  in  directing  the  human  mind,  not  by  violence  which  constrains  the  body, 
but  by  reasons  which  address  themselves  to  the  intellect,  or  by  appeals  to  the 
passions.  Thus  it  is  that  gentle  manners  are  not  always  under  the  influence  of 
reason ;  but  their  rule  is  always  intellectual,  although  they  are  often  made  the 
slaves  of  the  passions  by  golden  chains  of  their  own  formation. 

If  gentleness  of  manners  consists  in  not  making  use,  in  human  transactions, 
of  other  means  than  those  of  conviction,  persuasion,  or  seduction,  it  is  clear 
that  the  most  advanced  society — that  is,  that  in  which  intelligence  has  been 
most  developed — should  always  participate  more  or  less  in  this  social  advan- 
tage. There  the  mind  rules,  because  it  is  strong ;  while  material  force  disap- 
pears, because  the  body  has  less  strength.  Moreover,  in  societies  very  much 
advanced,  where  relations  and  interests  are  necessarily  much  multiplied,  there 
is  an  indispensable  want  of  means  capable  of  acting  in  a  universal  and  lasting 
manner,  and  applicable  to  all  the  details  of  life.  These  means  are,  unquestionr 
ably,  moral  and  intellectual :  the  mind  operates  without  destruction,  while  force 
dashes  violently  against  obstacles,  and  breaks  itself  to  pieces,  if  it  cannot  over- 
turn them.  Thus  it  is  the  cause  of  continual  commotions,  which  cannot  subsist 
in  a  society  which  has  numerous  and  complicated  relations,  without  throwing 
into  confusion  and  destroying  society  itself. 

We  always  observe  in  young  nations  a  lamentable  abuse  of  force.  Nothing 
is  more  natural :  the  passions  ally  themselves  with  force,  because  they  resemble 
it ;  they  are  energetical  as  violence,  and  rude  as  its  shocks.  When  society  has 
reached  a  great  degree  of  development,  the  passions  are  divorced  from  force,  and 
become  allied  with  the  intelli^nce ;  they  cease  to  be  violent,  in  order  to  become 
artful.  In  the  first  case,  if  it  is  the  people  who  struggle,  they  make  war  on. 
they  contend  with,  and  destroy  each  other;  in  the  second  case,  they  contend 
with  the  arms  of  industry,  commerce,  and  contraband.  Governments  attack, 
in  the  first  case,  by  arms  and  invasions;  and  in  the  second  by  diplomacy.    In 
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tbo  first  epoch^  waxriors  are  eveiy  thing ;  in  the  second,  they  are  nothing ;  the j 
have  not  a  very  important  part  to  play  when  negotiation,  and  not  fighting,  is 
required.  When  we  look  at  ancient  civilization,  we  observe  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  character  of  its  manners  and  the  gentleness  of  oars.  Neither 
the  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  regarded  this  precious  quality  in  the  light  in  which 
we  regard  it,  for  the  honor  of  European  civilization.  Those  nations  became  ener- 
vated, but  they  did  not  become  gentle ;  we  may  say  that  their  manners  were 
made  effeminate,  but  they  were  not  softened;  for  we  see  them  make  use  of 
force  on  all  occasions^  when  neither  vigor  of  body  nor  energy  of  mind  was 
required.  There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  observation  than  this  peculiarity  of 
ancient  civilization,  especially  of  that  of  Rome.  Now  this  phenomenon,  which 
at  first  sight  i^pears  to  us  to  be  very  strange,  has  very  deep  causes.  Besides 
the  principal  of  these  causes,  which  is,  the  want  of  an  element  of  civilization  . 
such  as  that  which  modem  nations  have  had  in  Christian  charity,  we  shall  find 
among  the  ancients,  if  we  descend  to  the  details  of  their  social  organization, 
certain  causes  which  necessarily  hindered  this  gentleness  of  manners  being 
established  among  them. 

In  the  first  case,  slavery,  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  their  social  and 
domestic  organization,  was  an  eternal  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  this  pre- 
cious quality.  The  man  who  has  the  power  of  throwing  another  to  the  fishes, 
and  of  punishing  with  death  the  crime  of  breaking  a  glass ;  he  who  during  a 
feast,  to  gratify  his  caprice,  can  take  away  the  life  of  one  of  his  brethren ;  he 
who  can  rest  iipon  a  voluptuous  couch,  surrounded  by  the  most  sumptuous  mag- 
nificence, while  he  knows  that  hundreds  of  men,  crowded  together  in  dark  vaults, 
work  incessantly  for  his  cupidity  and  his  pleasures;  he  who  can  hear  without 
emotion  the  lamentations  of  a  crowd  of  unhappy  beings  imploring  a  morsel  of 
bread  to  pass  through  the  night's  misery  which  is  to  unite  their  labors  and 
fatigues  of  the  evening  with  those  of  the  morning,  such  a  man  may  have  effe- 
minate, but  he  cannot  have  gentle  manners ;  his  heart  may  become  enervated, 
but  it  will  ndt  cease  to  be  cruel.  This  was  precisely  the  situation  of  the  free 
man  in  ancient  society :  the  organization  of  which  we  have  just  stated  the  results 
was  regarded  as  indispensable ;  they  could  not  even  conceive  the  possibility  of 
any  other  order  of  things.  What  removed  thb  obstacle  ?  was  it  not  the  Catholic 
Church,  by  abolishing  slavery,  after  having  ameliorated  the  cruel  lot  of  slaves  ? 
Those  who  revert  to  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  chapters  of  this  work, 
with  the  notes  appended  to  them,  will  find  the  truth  of  this  demionstrated  by 
incontestable  reasons  and  documents. 

In  the  second  place,  the  right  of  life  and  death,  ffiven  by  the  laws  to  the 
paternal  power,  introduced  into  families  an  element  of  severity  which  could  not 
but  produce  injurious  effects.  Happily,  the  hearts  of  fathers  were  continually 
contending  against  the  power  thus  granted  bv  law  :  but  if  this  feeling  did  not 
prevent  some  deeds  the  perusal  of  which  maKes  us  shudder,  must  we  not  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  cruel  scenes  constantlv  reminded  the 
members  of  families  of  this  atrocious  right  with  which  the  chief  was  invested  f 
Will  not  he  who  is  possessed  of  the  power  of  killing  with  impunity,  be  fre- 
quently hurried  into  acts  of  cruel  despotism  f  Now  this  tyrannical  extension 
of  the  rights  of  paternal  authority,  carried  far  beyond  the  limits  pointed  out  bv 
nature,  was  taken  away  1^  the  force  of  laws  and  manners  which  were  much 
aided  by  the  influence  of  Catholicity  (see  the  24th  chap,  of  this  work).  To  the 
two  causes  which  I  have  just  pointed  out,  may  be  added  another  perfectly  analo- 

gdus,  viz.  the  despotism  which  the  husband  exercised  over  his  wife,  and  the 
ttle  respect  which  was  paid  to  her.  Public  spectacles  were,  among  the  Romans, 
another  element  of  severity  and  cruelty.  Wnat  could  be  expected  of  a  people 
whose  principal  amusement  is  to  look  coolly  upon  homicide — ^who  took  pleasure 
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in  witnessing  the  slaughter  in  the  arena  of  hundreds  of  men  fighting  against 
each  other,  or  against  wild  beasts  f 

As  a  Spaniard,  I  feel  called  npon  here  to  insert  a  paragraph,  in  reply  to  the 
observations  which  will  be  made  against  me  on  this  point :  I  allude  to  the 
Spanish  bull-fights.  I  shall  naturally  be  asked,  Is  it  not  in  a  Christian  and 
Catholic  country  that  the  custom  of  making  men  fight  against  animals  is  pre- 
served ?  The  objection,  however  plausible  it  may  seem,  can  be  answered.  In 
the  first  place,  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  I  declare  that  this  popular  amuse- 
ment is,  in  my  opinion,  barbarous,  and  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  completely 
extirpated.  But  i^r  this  full  and  explicit  avowal,  let  me  be  permitted  to  make 
a  few  observations,  to  screen  the  honor  of  my  country.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  there  is  in  the  human  heart  a  secret  taste  for  risks  and 
dangers;  in  order  to  make  an  adventure  interesting,  it  is  necessary  that  the  hero 
should  be  encompassed  with  great  and  multiplied  perils ;  if  a  histoiy  is  to  excite 
curiosity  to  a  high  degee,  it  must  not  be  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  peaceful 
and  happy  events.  We  wish  to  find  ourselves  frequently  in  the  presence  of 
extraordinary  and  surprising  facto ;  and,  however  unpleasant  may  be  the  avowal, 
our  heaitSf  while  they  feel  the  tenderest  compassion  for  the  unfortunate,  seem 
to  require  the  contemplation  of  scenes  of  a  more  violent  and  exciting  character. 
Hence  the  taste  for  tragedies:  hence  the  love  of  scenes  in  which  the  actors 
incur  great  risks,  in  appearance  or  in  reality.  It  is  not  my  duty  here  to  ex- 
plain Sie  origin  of  this  phenomenon ;  it  is  enough  for  me  here  to  point  out  ito 
existence — to  show  foreigners  who  accuse  us  of  beiuff  barbarians,  that  the  taate 
of  the  Spanish  people  for  bull-fighto  is  only  the  application  to  a  particular  case, 
of  an  inclination  inherent  everywhere  in  the  heart  of  man.  Those  who,  with 
respect  to  this  custom  of  the  Spanish  people,  affect  so  much  humanity,  would 
do  well  to  answer  the  following  questions :  To  what  is  owing  the  pleasure  taken 
by  the  multitude  in  every  exhibition,  when  the  actors  run  any  ride  in  one  way 
or  another?  Whence  comes  it  that  all  would  willingly  be  present  at  the 
bloodiest  battle,  if  they  could  do  so  without  danger?  Whence  comes  it  that 
everywhere  an  immense  multitude  assembles  to  witness  the  agonies  and  the  last 
convulsions  of  a  criminal  on  the  ^bbet  ?  Whence  comes  it.  in  fine,  that  foreign- 
ers, when  at  Madrid,  render  themselves  accomplices  in  the  barbarity  of  Spa- 
niards by  assisting  at  these  bull-fighto  ?  I  say  this,  not  in  any  degree  to  ex- 
cuse a  custom  which  appears  to  me  to  be  unworthy  of  a  civilized  people,  but  to 
show  that  in  this  point,  as  well  as  in  almost  all  that  relates  to  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, there  are  exaggerations  which  ought  to  be  reduced  within  reasonable  limito. 
Let  us  add  an  important  observation,  which  is  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  made 
for  this  reprehensible  exhibition :  instead  of  fixing  our  attention  on  the  specta- 
cle itself,  let  us  consider  the  evils  that  flow  from  it.  Now,  I  ask,  how  many 
men  die  in  Spain  in  bull-fights  ?  The  number  is  extremely  small,  and  alto- 
gether insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  ^equency  of  these  spectacles ;  so  that 
if  a  comparison  were  made  between  the  accidento  which  occur  in  consequence 
of  this  amusement  and  those  that  happen  in  other  sports,  such  as  horse-races 
and  others  of  the  same  kind,  we  should  perhaps  find  that  buU^ghte,  however 
barbarous  they  may  be  in  themselves,  still  do  not  deserve  all  the  anathemas 
with  which  foreigners  have  loaded  them.  To  return  to  our  principal  object, 
how,  we  ask,  is  it  possible  to  compare  an  amusement  which,  perhaps,  may  not 
cost  the  life  of  one  man  during  many  years,  to  those  terrible  shows  in  which 
death  was  a  necessary  condition  for  tJbe  pleasure  of  the  spectators  ?  After  the 
triumph  of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  the  public  games  lasted  twenty-three  days, 
and  the  fearful  number  of  six  thousand  gladiators  was  slain.  Such  were  the  amuse- 
ments at  Home,  not  only  of  the  populace,  but  of  the  highest  classes ;  such  were  the 
horrible  spectacles  required  by  a  people  who  added  voluptuouaness  to  the  most 
atrocious  cruelty.    Tnis  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  what  I  have  said,  viz. 
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ihat  maimers  may  be  effeminate  witliout  being  gentle,  and  that  the  brntality 
of  unbounded  luxury  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  instinct  of  blood-thirsty 
ferocity. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  spectacles  should  be  tolerated  among  modem  na- 
tions, however  corrupt  their  manners  may  be.  The  principle  of  charity  has 
extended  its  empire  too  universally  for  such  excesses  to  be  renewed.  This 
charity,  it  is  true,  does  not  induce  men  to  do  all  the  good  to  each  other  that 
they  ought ;  but,  at  least,  it  prevents  their  coldly  perpetrating  evil,  and  assist- 
ing quietly  at  the  slaughter  of  their  brethren  to  gratify  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment.  Christianity,  at  its  birth^  cast  into  society  the  seed  of  this  aversion 
to  homicide.  Who  is  not  aware  of  the  repugnance  of  Christians  for  the  shows 
of  the  Gentiles — a  repugnance  prescribed  and  kept  alive  by  the  admonitions  of 
the  early  pastors  of  the  Church  ?  It  was  an  acknowledged  fact^  that  Christian 
charity  prohibited  the  being  present  at  games  where  homicide  formed  part  of 
the  spectacle.  '^  As  for  us,"  said  one  of  the  apologists  of  the  early  ages,  '^  we  make 
little  difference  between  committing  murder  and  seeing  it  committed.'' (21) 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

THE  IMPROYEMENT  OF  MANNERS  BY  THE  ACTION  OT  THE  0HT7R0H. 

Modern  society  ought,  it  would  seem^  to  be  distinguished  for  Severity  and 
cruelty,  since  it  was  formed  from  that  of  the  Romans  and  barbarians,  from  both 
of  whom  it  should  have  inherited  these  qualities.  Who  is  not  aware  of  the  fierce 
manners  of  the  northern  barbarians?  The  historians  of  that  time  have  left  us 
statements  that  make  us  shudder  when  we  read  them.  It  was  believed  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  at  hand ;  and^  indeed,  it  was  excusable  to  consider  the  last 
catastrophe  as  near,  when  so  many  other  melancholy  ones  had  already  been 
hej^>ed  upon  humanity.  The  imagination  cannot  figure  to  itself  what  would 
have  happened  to  the  world  at  this  crisis,  if  Christianity  had  not  existed.  Even 
supposing  that  society  would  have  been  organized  anew  under  one  form  or 
another,  it  is  certain  that  private  and  public  relations  would  have  remained  in  a 
state  of  lamentable  disorder,  and  that  legislation  would  have  been  unjust  and 
inhuman.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  Church  on  civil  legislation  was  an  inesti- 
mable benefit ;  thus  even  the  power  of  the  clergy  in  temporal  things  was  one 
of  the  greatest  safeguards  of  the  highest  interests  of  society. 

Atta^  are  often  made  upon  this  temporal  power  of  the  clergy  and  this  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  in  worldly  affairs.  But,  in  the  flrst  place,  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  this  power  and  influence  were  brought  about  by  the  vei^ 
nature  of  things ;  that  is  to  sav,  they  were  natural^  and,  consequently,  to  assail 
them  is  to  declaim  in  vain  against  the  force  of  events,  of  which  no  man  could^ 
hinder  the  realization.  This  power  and  influence,  besides,  were  legitimate ;  for 
when  society  is  in  danger,  nothing  can  be  more  legitimate  than  that  that  which 
can  save  it  should  save  it.  Now,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  the  Church  alone 
could  save  society.  The  Church,  which  is  not  an  abstract  being,  but  a  real  and  * 
substantial  society,  acted  upon  civil  society  by  real  and  substantial  means.  If 
the  purely  material  interests  of  society  were  in  question,  the  minister  of  the 
Church  ought,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  take  part  in  tiie  direction  of  those 
interests.  These  reflections  are  so  natural  and  simple,  that  their  truth  must  be 
seen  by  good  sense.  All  those  who  know  any  thing  of  history  are  now  gene- 
rally agreed  on  this  point ;  and  if  we  are  not  aware  how  much  it  generally 
costs  the  human  mind  to  enter  upon  the  path  of  truth,  and,  above  all,  how 
much  bad  fiedth  there  has  been  in  the  examination  of  these  questions,  we 
shall  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding  that  so  much  time  should  have  been 
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required  to  bring  the  world  to  agree  on  a  thing  which  is  apparent  to  those 
who  read  history.  But  let  ns  return  to  our  subject.  This '  extraordinarj 
mixture  of  the  cruelty  of  a  cultivated  but  corrupted  people  with  the  atrocious 
ferocity  of  a  barbarous  one^  proud  of  its  triumphs,  and  intoxicated  with 
blood  during  long  wars,  placed  in  European  society  a  germ  of  severity  and 
cruelty  which  fermented  there  for  ages,  and  the  remains  of  which  we  find 
at  a  late  period.  The  precept  of  Christian  charity  was  in  men's  heads,  but 
Roman  cruelty  and  barbarian  ferocity  still  prevailed  in  their  hearts;  ideas 
were  pure  and  beneficent,  since  they  proceeded  from  a  religion  of  love,  but  they 
encountered  a  terrible  resistance  in  the  habita,  manners,  institutions,  and  laws, 
for  all  these  were  more  or  less  disfigured  by  the  two  mixed  principles  which  I 
have  just  pointed  out  If  we  reflect  upon  the  constant  and  obstinate  struggle 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  elements  which  contended  with  her,  we 
shall  clearly  see  that  Christian  ideas  could  never  have  prevailed  in  legislation 
and  manners,  if  Christianity  had  been  a  religious  idea  abandoned  to  human 
caprice,  as  Protestants  imagine ;  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  realised  in  a  pow* 
erful  institution,  in  a  strongly  constituted  society,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Church,  I  will 
point  out  some  of  the  regulations  which  she  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
manners.  Private  animosities  were  very  violent  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak; 
and  right  was  decided  by  force,  and  the  world  was  threatened  with  becoming  the 
patrimony  of  the  strongest.  Public  law  did  not  exist,  or  was  hurried  away  and 
confounded  by  outrages  which  its  feeble  hand  could  never  prevent  or  repress ; 
it  was  altogether  powerless  in  rendering  manners  pacific,  and  in  subjecting  men 
to  reason  and  justice.  Then  we  "see  that  the  Church,  besides  the  instruction 
and  the  general  admonitions  inseparable  from  her  sacred  mission,  adopted  at 
that  time  certain  measures  calculated  to  restrain  the  torrent  of  violenee  which 
ravaged  and  destroyed  every  thing.  The  Council  of  Aries,  celebrated  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  between  443  and  452,  ordains,  in  its  50th  canon, 
that  the  Church  should  be  interdicted  to  those  who  have  public  animosities, 
until  they  were  reconciled.  The  Council  of  Angers,  celebrated  in  453,  pro- 
scribes, by  its  3d  canon,  acts  of  violence  and  mutilation.  The  Council  of  Agde, 
in  Languedoc,  celebrated  in  506,  ordains,  in  its  31st  canon,  that  enemies  who 
would  not  be  reconciled  should  be  admonished  by  the  priests,  and  excommuni- 
cated if  they  did  not  follow  their  apostolical  counsels. 

The  Franks  at  that  time  had  the  custom  of  going  armed,  and  they  always 
entered  the  churches  with  their  arms.  It  will  be  understood  that  such  a  custom 
must  have  produced  great  evils ;  the  house  of  prayer  was  often  converted  into 
an  arena  of  blood  and  vengeance.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  the 
Council  of  Chalons-sur-Saone,  in  its  17th  canon,  pronounces  excommunication 
against  all  laymen  who  excite  tumults,  or  draw  their  swords  to  strike  any  one 
in  the  churches  or  in  their  precincts.  Thus,  we  see  the  prudence  and  foresight 
which  dictated  the  29th  canon  of  the  third  Council  of  Orleans,  celebrated  in 
538,  which  forbids  any  one^  to  be  present  at  mass  or  vespers,  armed.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  uniformity  of  design  and  plan  pursued  by  the  Church. 
In  countries  the  most  distant  from  each  other,  and  at  times  when  communica- 
tion could  not  be  frequent,  we  find  regulations  analogous  to  those  which  we 
have  pointed  out.  The  Council  of  L^da,  held  in  m16,  ordains,  by  its  7th 
canon,  that  he  who  shall  have  sworn  not  to  be  reconciled  with  his  enemy,  shall 
be  deprived  of  the  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  until  he 
has  done  penance  for  his  oath  and  been  reconciled. 

Centuries  passed  away,  acts  of  violence  continued,  ihe  precept  of  fraternal 
charity,  which  obliges  us  to  love  even  our  enemies,  always  met  with  open 
resistance  in  the  harsh  character  and  fierce  passions  of  the  descendants  of  the 
barbarians;  but  the  Church  did  not  cease  to  preach  the  divine  command;  she 
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contintiallj  inculcated  and  labored  to  render  it  efficacious  by  means  of  spiritual 
penalties.  More  than  four  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  celebration  of 
the  Council  of  Aries,  where  we  have  seen  the  church  forbidden  to  those  who 
were  openlv  at  variance;  we  then  see  the  Council  of  Worneis,  held  in  868,  pro- 
nouncing, in  its  41st  canon,  excommunication  against  enemies  who  refused  to 
be  reconciled.  It  will  suffice  to  have  some  idea  of  the  disorders  of  that  time, 
to  know  whether  it  was  possible  to  appease  the  violence  of  animosities  during 
this  long  period.  One  would  fancy  that  the  Church  would  have  been  wearied 
of  inculcating  a  precept  which  the  unhappy  state  of  circumstances  so  often 
rendered  fruitless;  but  such  was  not  the  case:  she  continued  to  speak  as  she 
had  spoken  for  ages;  she  never  lost  her  confidence  that  her  words  would  pro- 
duce fhiit  in  the  present,  and  would  be  productive  in  the  future.  Such  is  her 
system;  one  would  think  that  she  heard  these  words  constantly  repeated,  "Cry 
out,  cry  out  without  ceasing;  raise  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet.'^  l!t  is  then  that  she 
triumphs  over  all  resistance;  when  she  cannot  exert  her  power  over  the  will  of  a 
nation,  she  makes  her  voice  heard  with  indefatigable  diligence  in  the  sanctuary. 
There  she  assembles  seven  thousand  who  have  not  bent  the  knee  to  Baal;  and 
while  she  endeavors  to  confirm,  them  in  faith  and  good  works,  she  protests,  in 
the  name  of  God,  against  those  who  resist  the  Holy  Spirit.  Let  us  imagine 
that,  amid  the  dissipation  and  distraction  of  a  populous  city,  we  enter  a  sacred 
place,  ^where  seriousness  and  moderation  reign,  in  the  bosom  of  silence  and 
religioi^  retirement;  there  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  surrounded  by  a  chosen 
number  of  the  faithful,  utters  from  time  to  time  some  serious  and  solemn  words. 
This  is  the  personification  of  the  Church  in  times  disastrous  from  weakened 
faith  and  corrupted  morals.  One  of  the  rules  of  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Church 
has  been,  not  to  bend  before  the  powerful.  When  she  has  proclaimed  a  law, 
she  has  proclaimed  it  for  all,  without  distinction  of  rank.  In  the  time  of  the 
power  of  those  petty  tyrants,  who,  under  different  names,  persecuted  the  people, 
this  conduct  of  the  Church  contributed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  render  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  popular;  for  nothing  was  more  likely  to  ma]ke  a  law  tolerable 
to  the  people  than  to  show  that  it  applied  to  nobles,  and  even  to  kings.  In  the 
times  of  which  we  speak,  hatred  and  violence  among  plebeians  were  severely 
proscribed;  but  the  same  law  extended  to  great  men  and  to  royalty.  A  short 
time  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  England,  we  find  a  verv  curious 
example  in  that  country,  applicable  to  this  question.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
excommunication  pronounced  against  three  kings  in  the  same  year,  and  in  the 
same  town;  all  these  were  compelled  by  the  Councils  to  do  penance  for  the 
crimes  which  they  had  committed.  The  town  of  Llandaff,  in  Wales,  within  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Canterbury,  witnessed  the  celebration  of  three  Councils,  in 
the  year  560.  In  the  first,  Monric,  king  of  Glamorgan,  was  excommunicated 
for  having  put  to  death  King  Cin^tha,  although  he  had  sworn  the  peace  on  the 
sacred  reUcs;  in  the  second.  King  Morcant  was  excommunicated  for  having 
put  to  death  Friac,  his  uncle,  in  whose  favor  he  had  equally  sworn  the  peace ; 
in  the  third.  King  Guidnert  was  excommunicated  for  having  put  to  death  his 
brother,  the  competitor  for  the  throne. 

Thus,  these  barbarian  chiefs,  just  changed  into  kings,  and  prone  to  slaughter, 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  superior  power,  and  to  expiate 
by  penance  the  murder  of  their  relatives  and  the  violation  of  sacred  engage- 
ments; it  is  useless  to  point  out  how  much  this  must  have  contributed  to  Uie 
improvement  of  manners.  ^'It  was  easy,"  the  enemies  of  the  Church  will  say 
— those  who  endeavor  to  lower  the  merit  of  her  acts — "it  was  easy  to  preach 
gentleness  of  manners,  to  impose  the  observance  of  divine  precepts  on  chiefs 
whose  power  was  limited,  and  who  had  only  the  name  of  kings;  it  was  easy  to 
manage  those  petty  barbarian  chiefs,  who,  rendered  fanatical  by  a  religion  of 
which  they  understood  nothing,  humbly  bowed  before  the  first  priest  who  ven- 
2S 
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tared  to  menace  them  on  the  part  of  God.  But  of  what  importanoe  was  that? 
What  influence  could  it  have  on  the  course  of  great  events  r  The  history  of 
European  civilization  presents  a  vast  theatre,  where  events  must  be  studied  on 
a  large  scale,  and  where  none  but  the  most  important  scenes  exercised  anj 
influence  on  the  spirit  of  Nations/'  Let  us  observe,  that  these  petty  barbarian 
kings  were  the  origin  of  the  principal  families  which  now  occupy  the  most  im- 
portant thrones  of  the  world.     To  place  the  germ  of  real  civilization  in  their 

J  hearts,  was  to  graft  the  tree  which  was  one  day  to  overshadow  the  earth.  But 
without  staying  to  show  the  futility  of  such  reasoning,  and  as  our  opponents 
desire  great  scenes  capable  of  influencing  European  manners  on  a  large  scale, 
let  us  open  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  first  ages,  and  we  shall  soon  find  a 
page  which  redounds  to  the  eternal  honor  of  Catholicity.  The  whole  of  the 
known  world  was  subject  to  an  emperor,  whose  name,  then  universally  vene- 
rated, will  continue  to  be  respected  by  the  remotest  posterity.  In  an  important 
city,  the  rebellious  inhabitants  put  to  death  the  commander  of  die  garrison;  the 
emperor,  transported  with  anger,  orders  them  to  be  exterminated.  Returning 
to  himself,  he  revokes  the  order;  but  it  was  too  late,  the  order  was  executed, 
and  thousands  of  victims  had  been  involved  in  the  horrible  carnage;  at  the 
news  of  this  dreadful  Catastrophe,  a  bishop  quits  the  court  of  the  emperor, 
leaves  the  city,  and  writes  to  him  in  this  grave  language:  "I  dare  not  offer  the 
sacrifice  if  you  attempt  to  be  present  at  it;  the  blood  of  one  innocent  person 
would  suffice  to  forbid  me;  how  much  more  the  massacre  of  a  large  number." 
The  emperor,  confident  in  his  power,  takes  no  notice  of  this  letter,  and  goes 
towards  the  church.  When  he  arrives  at  the  door,  he  finds  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  venerable  man,  who,  with  a  grave  and  stern  countenance,  stops  him 
and  forbids  him  to  enter  the  church.  ''  Thou  hast  imitated  David  in  crime," 
he  says,  "imitate  him  also  in  penance."  The  emperor  yields,  humbles  himself, 
and  submits  to  the  regulations  of  the  bishop,  and  religion  and  humanity  gain 
an  immortal  triumph.  This  unhappy  city  was  ThessaTonica ;  the  emperor  was 
Theddosius;  the  prelate  was  St.  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan. 

We  find  face  to  face,  in  this  sublime  fact,  force  and  justice  personified. 
Justice  triumphs  over  force ;  but  why  ?  Because  he  who  represents  justice, 
represents  it  in  the  name  of  Heaven ;  because  the  sacred  vestments  and  the 
imposing  attitude  of  the  man  who  stops  the  emperor  reminds  Theodosius  of  the 
divine  mission  of  the  holy  bishop,  and  of  the  office  which  he  hold^  in  the  sacred 
ministry.  Put  a  philosopher  in  the  place  of  the  bishop,  and  tell  him  to  arrest 
the  proud  culprit  by  an  injunction  of  doing  penance,  and  you  will  see  whether 
human  wisdom  can  do  as  much  as  the  Catholic  priest  speaking  in  the  name  of 
Ood.     Put,  if  you  please,  a  bishop  of  the  Church,  who  has  acknowledged  spi- 

j  ritual  supremacy  in  the  civil  power,  and  you  will  see  whether  in  his  mouth 
words  have  the  same  effect  in  obtaining  so  glorious  a  triumph.  The  spirit  of 
the  Church  was  always  the  same ;  her  arms  were  always  directed  towards  the 
same  end ;  her  language  was  always  equally  strict,  equally  strong,  whether  she 
spoke  to  the  Roman  plebeian  or  a  barbarian,  whether  she  addressed  her  admoni- 
tions to  a  patrician  of  the  empire  or  to  a  noble  Oerman.  She  was  no  more 
afraid  of  the  purple  of  the  Caesars  than  of  the  frowns  of  the  long-haired  kings. 
The  power  which  she  possessed  during  the  middle  ages  was  not  exclusively 

V  owing  to  her  having  preserved  alone  the  light  of  science  and  the  principles  of 
government;  but  it  was  also  owing  to  the  invincible  firmness,  which  no  resist- 
ance and  no  attack  could  destroy.  What  would  Protestantism  have  effected  in 
such  difficult  and  dangerous  circumstances?  Without  authority,  without  a 
centre  of  action,  without  security  for  her  own  faith,  without  confidence  in  her 
resources,  what  means  would  she  have  had  to  assist  her  in  restraining  the  tor- 
rent of  violence — ^that  impetuous  torrent,  which,  after  having  inundated  the 
world,  was  about  to  destroy  the  remains  of  ancient  civilization,  and  opposed  to 
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all  attempts  at  social  reorganization  an  obstacle  almost  insurmountable  f 
Catholicity,  with  its  ardent  faith,  its  powerful  authority,  its  undivided  unity, 
its  well-compacted  hierarchy,  was  able  to  undertake  the  lofty  enterprise  of  im- 
proving manners ;  and  it  brought  to  the  undertaking  that  constancy  which  is 
inspired  by  conscious  strength,  and  that  boldness  which  animates  a  mind  secure 
of  triumph. 

We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  the  conduct  of  the  Church,  in  her  mis- 
sion of  improving  manners,  always  brought  her  into  collision  with  force.  We 
also  see  her  employ  indirect  means,  limit  her  demands  to  what  she  could  obtain, 
and  ask  for  as  little,  in  order  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible.  In  a  capitulaiy 
of  Charlemame,  given  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  813,  and  consisting  of  twenty-six 
articles,  which  are  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  confirmation  and  r^mS  of  the 
five  Councils  held  a  little  before  in  France,  we  find  in  an  appendix  of  two  arti- 
cles the  method  of  proceeding  judicially  against  those  who,  under  pretext  of  the 
right  called  faida^  excited  tumults  on  Sundays,  holidays,  and  also  working 
days.  We  have  already  seen  above  that  they  had  recourse  to  the  holy  relics, 
to  give  greater  authority  to  the  oaths  of  peace  and  friendship  taken  by  kings 
towards  each  other — an  august  act,  in  which  Heaven  was  invoked  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  establish  peace  on  earth.  We  see  in  the  capitulary 
which  we  have  just  quoted,  that  the  respect  for  Sundays  and  holidays  was  made 
use  of  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  the  barbarous  custom,  which  authorized 
the  relations  of  a  murdered  man  to  avenge  his  death  in  the  blood  of  the  murderer. 
The  deplorable  state  of  European  society  at  that  time  is  vividly  painted  by  the 
means  which  the  ecclesiastical  power  was  compelled  to  use,  to  diminish  in  some 
degree  the  disasters  occasioned  by  the  prevailing  violence.  Not  to  attack,  not 
to  maltreat  any  one,  not  to  have  recourse  to  force  to  obtain  reparation  or  to 
gratify  a  desire  of  vengeance,  appears  to  us  to  be  so  just,  so  reasonable,  and  so 
natural,  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  another  way  of  acting.  If,  now,  a  law 
were  promulgated,  to  forbid  one  to  attack  one's  enemy  on  such  or  such  a  day, 
at  such  or  such  an  hour,  it  would  appear  to  us  the  height  of  folly  and  extrava- 
gance. But  it  was  not  so  at  that  time;  such  prohibitions  were  made  continu- 
ally, not  in  obscure  hamlets,  but  in  great  towns,  in  very  numerous  assemblies, 
when  bis^hops  were  present  in  hundreds,  and  where  counts,  dukes,  princes,  and 
kings  were  gathered  together.  This  law,  by  which  authority  was  glad  to  make 
the  principles  of  justice  respected,  at  least  on  certain  days, — principally  on  the 
great  solemnities, — ^this  law,  which  now  would  appear  to  us  so  Strang,  was,  in 
a  certain  way,  and  for  a  lon^  period,  one  of  the  chief  points  of  public  and  pri- 
vate law  in  Europe.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  allude  to  the  truce  of  God,  a 
privilege  of  peace  very  necessary  at  that  time,  as  we  see  it  very  often  renewed 
in  various  countries.  Of  all  that  I  might  say  on  this  point,  \  shall  content 
myself  with  selecting  a  few  of  the  decisions  of  Councib  at  the  time.  The 
Council  of  Tubuza,  in  the  diocese  of  Elne,  in  Roussillon,  held  by  Guifred, 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  in  1041,  established  the  truce  of  God,  from  the  even- 
ing of  Friday  until  Monday  morning.  Nobody  during  that  time  could  take 
any  thing  by  force,  or  revenge  any  injury,  or  require  any  pledge  in  surety. 
Those  who  violated  this  decree  were  liable  to  the  same  legal  composition  as  if 
they  had  merited  death;  in  default  of  which,  they  were  excommunicated  and 
banished  from  the  country. 

The  practice  of  this  ecclesiastical  regulation  was  considered  so  advantageous, 
that  many  other  Councils  were  held  in  France  during  the  same  year,  on  the 
same  subject.  Moreover,  care  was  taken  frequently  to  repeat  the  obligation,  as 
we  see  by  the  Council  of  Saint  Gilles,  in  Languedoc,  held  in  1042,  and  by  that 
of  Narbonne,  held  in  1045.  In  spite  of  these,  repeated  efforts  did  not  obtain 
all  the  desired  fruit;  this  is  indicated  by  the  changes  which  we  observe  in  the 
regulations  of  the  law.     Thus  we  see  that,  in  the  year  1047,  the  truoe  of  God 
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was  fixed  for  a  less  time  tlian  in  1041 ;  the  Coancil  of  Telugis;  in  the  same 
diocese  of  Elne,  held  in  1047^  only  ordains  that  it  is  forhidden  to  any  one  in 
all  the  corriti  of  Roussillon  to  attack  his  enemy  between  the  hours  of  none  on 
Sunday  and  prime  on  Monday;  the  law  was  then  much  less  extensive  than  in 
1041,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  truce  of  God  was  extended  from  Friday  even- 
ing till  Monday  morning.  We  find  in  the  same  Council  a  remarkable  regula- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  to  preserve  from  all  attach  men  who  were  going 
to  church  or  returning  from  it,  or  who  were  accompanying  women.  In  1054, 
the  truce  of  God  had  gained  ground;  we  see  it  extended,  not  only  from  Friday 
evening  till  Monday  morning  after  sunrise,  but  over  considerable  periods  of  the 
year.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Council  of  Narbonne,  held  by  Archbishop  Guifred, 
in  1045,  after  having  included  in  the  truce  of  God  the  time  from  Friday  even- 
ing till  Monday  morning,  declares  it  obligatory  during  the  following  periods: 
from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  till  the  octave  of  the  £piphany;  from  Quin- 
quagesima  Sunday  till  the  octave  of  Easter;  from  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
Ascension  till  the  octave  of  Pentecost;  the  festival  days  of  Our  Lady,  of  St. 
Peter,  of  St.  Laurence,  of  St.  Michael,  of  All  Saints,  of  St.  Martin,  of  St.  Just 
and  Pasteur,  titularies  of  the  Church  of  Narbonne,  and  all  fasting  days,  under 
pain  of  anathema  and  perpetual  banishment.  The  same  Council  gives  some 
other  regulations,  so  beautiful  that  we  cannot  pass  them  over  in  silence,  when 
we  are  engaged  in  showing  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  improving 
manners.  The  9th  canon  forbids  the  cutting  of  olive-trees;  a  reason  for  it  is 
given,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  jurists,  will  not  appear  sufficiently  general  or  ade- 
quate, but  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  is  a  beautiful  symbol 
of  the  beneficial  influence  exercised  over  society  by  religion.  This  is  the  rea- 
son given  by  the  Council:  ^'It  is,"  it  says,  ^^(hat  the  olive-treei  may  fumuh 
maUerfor  the  holy  chritm,  and  feed  the  lamps  that  him  in  the  churches.'*  Such 
a  reason  was  sure  to  produce  more  effect  than  any  that  could  be  drawn  from 
TJlpian  and  Justinian.  It  is  ordained  in  the  10th  canon  that  shepherds  and 
their  flocks  shall  enjoy  at  all  times  the  security  of  the  truce;  the  same  favor  is 
extended  by  the  11th  canon  to  all  houses  within  thirty  paces  of  the  churches. 
The  18th  canon  forbids  those  who  have  a  suit,  to  take  any  active  steps,  to  com- 
mit the  least  violence,  until  the  cause  haa  been  judged  in  presence  of  tke  bishop 
and  lord  of  the  place.  The  other  canons  forbid  the  robbing  of  merchants  and 
pilgrims,  and  the  commission  of  wrong  against  any  one,  under  pain  of  being 
separated  from  the  Church,  if  the  crime  be  committed  during  the  time  of  the 
truce. 

In  proportion  as  we  advance  in  the  11th  century,  we  see  the  salutary  practice 
of  the  truce  of  God  more  and  more  inculcated;  the  Popes  interpose  their 
authority  in  its  favor.  At  the  Council  of  Gironne,  held  by  Cardinal  Hugues- 
le-Blanc,  in  1068,  the  truce  of  God  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Alexander 
n.,  under  pain  of  excommunication;  the  Council  held  in  1080,  at  Lillebonne, 
in  Normandy,  gives  us  reason  to  suppose  that  the  truce  was  then  generally 
established,  since  it  ordains,  by  its  first  canon  to  bishops  and  lords,  to  take 
care  that  it  was  observed,  and  to  inflict  on  ofienders  against  it  censures  and 
other  penalties.  In  the  year  1093,  the  Council  of  IVoja,  in  Apulia,  held 
by  Urban  11.,  oontinues  tue  truce  of  God.  To  judge  of  the  extent  of  this 
canonical  regulation,  we  should  know  that  this  Council  consisted  of  sixty-five 
bishops.  The  number  was  much  greater  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in  An- 
vergne,  held  by  the  same  Urban  11.,  in  1095;  it  reckoned  no  less  than  thirteen 
archbishops,  two  hundred  and  twenty  bishops,  and  a  great  number  of  abbots. 
The  first  canon  of  this  Council  confirms  the  truce  for  Thursday,  Friday,  Satur- 
day, and  Sunday;  it  wishes,  moreover,  that  it  should  be  observed  on  all  the 
days  of  the  week,  with  respect  to  monks,  clergy,  and  women.  The  canons  29 
and  30  ordain,  that  if  a  man  pursued  by  an  enemy  take  refuge  near  a  cros8|  he 
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dioold  be  in  safety,  as  if  he  had  found  asylum  in  a  church.  The  sublime  sign 
of  redemption,  after  having  given  salvation  to  the  world,  by  drinking  on  CS- 
vary  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  had  already  proved  a  refuge,  during  the  sack 
of  Borne,  to  those  who  fled  from  the  fury  of  ike  barbarians;  centuries  later,  we 
find  it  erected  on  the  roads,  to  save  the  unfortunate,  who,  by  embracing  it, 
escaped  their  enemies,  who  were  thus  deterred  from  vengeance. 

The  Council  pf  Eouen,  held  in  1096,  extending  still  further  the  benefit  of 
the  truce,  ordains  the  observance  of  it  from  the  Sunday  before  Ash  Wednesday 
till  the  second  feast  after  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  from  sunset  on  Wednesday 
preceding  Advent  to  the  octave  of  Epiphany,  and  every  week  from  Friday  after 
sunset  till  the  Monday  following  at  simrise ;  in  fine,  on  all  the  feast^  and  vi^ls 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Apostles.  The  2d  canon  of  the  same  Council  secures 
perpetual  peace  to  all  clergy,  monks,  and  nuns,  to  women,  to  pilgrims,  to  mer- 
chants and  their  servants,  to  oxen  and  horses  of  labor,  to  carmen  and  laborers ; 
it  gives  the  same  privileged  to  all  lands  that  belong  to  sacred  institutions ;  all 
such  persons,  animals,  and  lands  are  protected  from  the  attacks  of  pillage  and 
all  kinds  of  violence*  At  this  time  the  law  felt  itself  stronger ;  it  could  now 
call  for  obedience  in  a  firmer  tone ;  we  see,  indeed,  that  the  third  canon  of  the 
same  Council  enjoins  upon  all  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  to  enga^ 
by  oath  to  observe  the  truce ;  in  the  fourth  canon,  all  who  refuse  to  take  this 
oath  are  excommunicated.  Some  years  after,  in  1115,  the  truce,  instead  of 
comprising  certain  stated  parts  of  the  year,  embraces  whole  years ;  the  Council 
of  Troja  in  Apulia,  held  in  that  year  by  Pope  Pascal,  establishes  the  truce 
for  three  years. 

The  Popes  pursued  with  ardor  the  work  thus  commenced ;  they  sanctioned  it 
with  their  authority,  and  extended  the  observance  of  the  truce  by  means  of 
their  influence,  then  universal  and  powerful  over  all  Europe.  Although  the 
truce  was  apparently  only  a  testimony  of  respect  paid  to  religion  by  the  violent 
passions,  which,  in  her  favor,  consented  to  suspend  their  hostilities,  it  was,  in 
reality,  a  triumph  of  right  over  might,  and  one  of  the  most  admirable  devices 
ever  used  to  improve  the  manners  of  a  barbarous  people.  The  man  who,  during 
four  days  of  the  week,  and  during  long  periods  of  the  year,  was  compelled  to 
suspend  the  exercise  of  force,  was  necessarily  led  to  more  gentle  manners ;  he 
must,  in  the  end,  entirely  renounce  it.  The  difficulty  is  not,  to  convince  a  mafti 
that  he  does  ill,  but  to  make  him  lose  the  habit  of  doing  so ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  habits  are  engendered  by  the  repetition  of  acts,  and  are  lost  when 
they  cease  for  a  time.  Nothing  b  more  pleasing  to  the  Christian  soul  than  to 
see  the  Popes  laboring  to  maintain  and  extend  this  truce.  They  renew  the 
oommand  of  it  with  a  power  the  more  efficacious  and  universal  according  to  the 
number  of  bishops  who  assist  at  the  Councils  where  their  supreme  authority 
presides.  At  the  Council  of  Kheims,  opened  by  Pope  Calixtus  EC.  in  person, 
in  1119,  a  decree  confirming  the  truce  is  promulgated.  Thirteen  archbishops, 
more  than  two  hundred  bishops,  and  a  great  number  of  abbots  and  ecclesiastics, 
distinguished  for  their  rank,  assisted  at  this  Council.  The  same  command  is 
renewed  at  the  General  Council  of  Lateran,  held  under  thq  care  of  the  same 
Pontiff,  Calixtus  11.,  in  1123.  There  were  assembled  more  than  three  hundred 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  more  than  six  hundred  abbots.  In  1130,  the 
Council  or  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  held  by  Innocent  n.,  insists  on  the  same 
point,  and  repeats  the  regulations  concerning  the  observance  of  the  truce.  The 
Council  of  Avignon,  held  in  1209,  by  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Riez,  and  Milon,  notary 
of  Pope  Innocent  HI.,  both  legates  of  the  Holy  See,  confirms  the  laws  before 
enacted  on  the  subject  of  the  peace  and  the  truce,  and  condemns  the  rebellious 
who  dare  to  infringe  them.  In  the  year  1215,  at  the  Council  of  Montpellier, 
assembled  by  Robert  de  Cour^on,  and  presided  over  by  Cardinal  Benavent,  in 
his  office  as  legate  of  the  province,  all  the  regulations  established  at  differwt 
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times  for  the  public  safety,  and  more  recentlj  to  secure  peace  between  lord  and 
lord,  and  town  and  town,  are  renewed  and  confirmed. 

Those  who  have  regarded  the  intervention  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  civil 
affairs  as  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  public  authority,  should  tell  us  how  it 
is  possible  to  usurp  that  which  does  not  exist,  and  how  a  power  which  is  unable 
to  exercise  the  authority  which  ought  to  belong  to  it,  can  reasonably  complain 
when  that  authority  passes  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  force  and  skill  to 
make  use  of  it.  At  that  time,  the  public  authority  did  not  at  all  complain  of 
these  pretended  usurpations.  Governments  and  nations  looked  upon  them  as 
just  and  legitimate ;  for,  as  we  have  said  above,  they  were  natunu  and  neces- 
sary, they  were  brought  about  by  the  force  of  events,  they  were  the  result  of 
the  situation  of  affairs.  Certainly,  it  would  now  seem  extraordinary  to  see 
bishops  provide  for  the  security  of  roads,  publish  edicts  against  incendiaries, 
against  robbers,  against  those  who  cut  down  olive-trees  and  commit  other  inju- 
ries of  the  kind ;  but,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  this  proceeding  was  very 
natural,  and  more,  it  was  necessary.  Thanks  to  the  care  of  the  Church,  to  that 
incessant  solicitude  which  has  been  since  so  inconsiderately  blamed,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  social  edifice,  in  which  we  now  dwell  in  peace,  were  laid ;  an  organ- 
ization was  realized  which  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  influence  of 
religion  and  the  acticm  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  If  you  wish  to  know  whe- 
ther any  feet  of  which  you  have  to  judge  is  the  result  of  the  nature  of  things, 
or  the  fruit  of  well  contrived  combinations,  observe  the  manner  in  which  it 
appears,  the  places  where  it  takes  its  rise,  the  times  which  witness  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  if  you  shall  find  it  reproduced  at  once  in  places  far  distant  from  each 
other,  by  men  who  can  have  had  no  concert,  be  assured  that  it  is  not  the  result 
of  human  contrivance,  but  of  the  force  of  events.  These  conditions  are  found 
united  in  a  palpable  manner  in  the  action  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  on  public 
affairs.  Open  the  Councils  of  those  times,  and  everywhere  the  same  facts  meet 
yowr  eyes ;  thus,  to  quote  a  few  examples,  the  Council  of  Palentia,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Leon,  held  in  1129,  decrees,  in  its  12th  canon,  exile  or  seclusion  in  a 
monastery,  against  those  who  attack  the  clergy,  monks,  merchants,  pilgrim^,  and 
women.  Let  us  pass  into  France ;  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  held 
in  1130,  pronounces,  in  its  13th  canon,  excommunication  against  incendiaries. 
In  1157,  the  Council  of  Rheims,  in  the  3d  canon,  orders  to  be  respected, 
during  war,  the  persons  of  the  clergy,  of  monks,  women,  travellers,  laborers, 
and  vine-dressers.  Let  us  pass  into  Italy;  the  11th  Council  of  Lateran,  a 
General  Council,  convoked  in  1179,  forbids,  in  its  22d  canon,  to  maltreat  or 
disturb  monks,  clergy,  pilgrims,  merchants,  peasants,  either  travelling  or  engaged 
in  the  labors  of  {^culture,  and  animals  laboring  in  the  fields.  In  its  24th 
canon,  the  same  Council  excommunicates  those  who  make  slaves  of,  or  rob, 
Christians  on  voyages  of  commerce,  or  for  other  lawful  purposes ;  those  who 
plunder  the  shipwrecked  are  subjected  to  the  same  penalty,  unless  they  make 
restitution.  Let  us  go  to  England ;  there  the  Councu  of  Oxford,  held  in  1222, 
by  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  forbids,  by  its  20th  canon,  any 
one  to  have  robj^rs  in  their  service.  In  Sweden,  the  Council  of  Arbogen,  held 
in  1396,  by  Henry,  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  directs,  by  its  5th  canon,  that  church- 
burial  shall  be  refused  to  pirates,  ravishers,  incendiaries,  highway  robbers,  op- 
pressors of  the  poor,  and  other  malefactors ;  so  that  in  all  parts,  and  at  the  same 
periods,  we  see  the  same  fact  appear,  viz.  the  Church  struggling  against  injus* 
tice  and  violence,  and  endeavoring  to  substitute  in  their  stead  the  empire  of  law 
and  justice. 

In  what  spirit  must  ihej  read  the  histoir  of  the  Church,  who  do  not  feel  the 
beauty  of  the  picture  presented  to  us  by  the  multitude  of  regulations,  scarcely 
indicated  here,  all  tencting  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong  ?  The  clergy 
and  monks;  on  account  of  the  weakness  consequent  on  their  peaceful  professioui 
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find  in  the  canons  which  we  have  just  quoted  peculiar  protection ;  but  the  same 
is  granted  to  females,  to  pilgrimS;  to  merchants^  to  villagers,  travellingi  or  en- 
ga^  in  rural  labors,  and  to  beasts  of  labor — ^in  a  word,  to  all  that  is  weak ; 
and  observe,  that  this  protecUon  is  not  a  mere  passing  e£fort  of  generosity,  but 
a  system  practised  in  widely  different  places^  continued  for  centuries,  developed 
and  applied  by  aU  the  means  that  chimty  suggests — a  system  inexhaustible  in 
resources  and  contrivances,  both  in  producing  eood  and  in  preventing  evil.  And 
surely  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Church  was  influenced  in  this  by  views  of  self- 
interest  :  what  interested  motive  could  she  have  in  preventing  the  spoliation  of 
an  obscure  traveller,  the  violence  inflicted  on  a  poor  laborer,  or  the  insult  offered 
to  a  defenceless  woman  ?  The  spirit  which  then  animated  her,  whatever  might 
be  the  abuses  which  were  introduced  during  unhappy  tinges,  was,  as  it  now  is, 
the  spirit  of  God  himself — that  spirit  which  continually  communicates  to  her 
so  marked  an  inclination  towards  goodness  and  justice,  and  always  urges  her  to 
realize,  by  any  possible  means,  her  subBme  desires.  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  or  not  the  constant  efforts  of  the  Church  to  banish  fihe  dominion  of 
force  from  the  bosom  of  society  were  likely  to  improve  manners.  I  now  speak 
only  of  times  of  peace ;  for  I  need  not  stay  to  prove  that  during  the  time  of 
war  that  influence  must  have  had  the  happiest  results.  The  vce  metis  of  the 
ancients  has  disappeared  from  modem  history,  thanks  to  the  divine  religion 
which  knew  how  to  inspire  man  with  new  ideas  and  new  feelings — thanks  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  whose  zeal  for  the  redemption  of  captives  has  softened  the 
fierce  maxims  of  the  Romans,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  considered  it  necessary 
to  take  from  brave  men  the  hope  of  being  redeemed  from  servitude,  when  by 
the  chances  of  war  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  reader 
may  revert  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  this  work,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
fifteenth  note,  where  there  are,  in  the  original  text,  numerous  documents  that 
may  be  quoted  in  support  of  our  assertion;  he  will  thus  be  better  able  to  judge 
of  the  gratitude  which  is  due  to  the  charity,  disinterestedness,  and  indefatigable 
zeal  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  favor  of  the  unfortunate,  who  groaned  in  bondage 
in  the  power  of  their  enemies.  We  must  also  consider  that,  slavery  once  abo- 
lished, the  system  was  necessarily  improved ;  for  if  those  who  surrendered  could 
no  longer  be  put  to  death,  or  be  kept  in  slavery,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was, 
to  retain  them  for  the  time  necessary  to  prevent  their  doing  mischief,  or  until 
they  were  ransomed.  Now,  this  is  the  modem  system,  whicn  consists  in  retain- 
ing prisoners  till  the  end  of  the  war,  or  until  they  are  exchanged. 

Although  the  amelioration  of  manners,  as  I  have  said  above,  consista,  properly 
q)eaking,  in  the  exclusion  of  force,  we  must  yet  avoid  considering  this  exclusion 
of  force  in  the  abstract,  and  believing  that  such  an  order  of  things  was  possible, 
by  virtue  of  the  mere  development  of  mind.  All  is  connected  in  this  world ; 
it  is  not  enough,  to  constitute  the  real  improvement  of  manners,  that  they  avoid  ^ 
violence  as  much  as  possible ;  they  must  also  be  benevolent.  As  Ions  as  they 
are  not  so,  they  will  be  less  gentle  than  enervated ;  the  use  of  force  will  not  hie 
banished  from  society,  but  it  will  remain  artificially  disguised.  It  will  be  un- 
derstood, then,  that  we  are  obliged  here  to  take  a  survey  of  the  principle  whence 
European  civilization  has  drawn  the  spirit  of  benevolence  which  distinguishes 
it;  we  shall  thus  succeed  in  showing  that  the  gentleness  of  our  present  manners 
is  principally  owing  to  Catholicity.  There  is,  besides,  in  the  examination  of  the 
principle  of  benevolence,  so  much  importance  of  its  own,  independentlv  of  its 
connection  with  the  question  which  now  occupies  us,  that  we  cannot  avoid  devot- 
ing some  pages  to  it,  in  the  course  of  an  analytical  review  of  the  elements  of 
our  civilization.  (22). 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

ON  THS  BEVELOPBfENT  OF  PUBLIC  BENEFICENCE  IN  EUROPE. 

Nevee  will  manners  be  perfectly  gentle  without  the  existence  of  public  bene- 
ficence ;  so  that  gentleness  of  manners  and  beneficence,  although  distinct,  are 
sisters.  Public  beneficence,  properly  bo  called,  was  unknown  among  the 
ancients.  Individuals  might  be  beneficent  there,  but  society  was  without  com- 
passion. Thus,  the  foundation  of  public  establishments  of  beneficence  formed 
no  part  of  the  system  of  administration  among  ancient  nations.  What,  then, 
did  they  do  with  the  unfortunate  ?  We  will  answer  with  the  author  of  the 
Ginie  de  Chrisdanumey  that  they  had  no  resources  but  infanticide  and  slavery. 
Christianity  having  become  predominant  everywhere,  we  see  the  authority  of 
the  Church  employed  in  destroying  the  remains  of  cruel  customs.  In  the  year 
442,  the  Council  of  Yaison,  establishing  a  regulation  for  the  legitimate  posses- 
sion of  foundlings,  decrees  ecclesiastical  censure  against  those  who  disturb  by 
importunate  reproaches  charitable  persons  who  have  received  children.  The 
Council  adopts  this  measure  with  the  view  of  protecting  a  beneficent  custom ; 
for,  adds  the  canon,  these  children  were  exposed  to  he  eaten  hy  dogs.  There  were 
still  found  fathers  unnatural  enough  to  kill  their  children.  The  Council  of 
Lerida,  held  in  546,  imposes  seven  years  of  penance  on  those  who  commit  such 
a  crime;  and  that  of  Toledo,  held  in  589,  forbids,  in  the  17th  canon,  parents 
to  commit  this  crime.  Still,  the  difficulty  did  not  consist  in  correcting  these 
excesses;  crimes  thus  opposed  to  the  first  notions  of  morality — so  much  in 
contradiction  to  the  feelings  of  nature — tended  to  their  own  extirpation.  The 
difficulty  consisted  in  finding  proper  means  to  organize  a  vast  system  of  benefi- 
cence, to  provide  constant  succor,  not  only  for  children,  but  for  old  men,  for  the 
sick,  for  the  poor  incapable  of  living  by  their  own  labor ;  in  a  word,  for  all  the 
necessitous.  Familiarized  as  we  are  with  such  a  system  universally  established, 
we  see  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  simple  and  natural ;  we  can  hardly  find  any 
merit  in  it.  ^ut  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  such  institutions  do  not 
exist ;  let  us  transport  ourselves  to  the  times  when  there  was  not  even  the  first 
idea  of  them,  what  continued  efibrts  would  there  not  be  required  to  establish 
and  organize  them  I 

It  is  clear  that  by  the  mere  extension  of  Christian  charity  in  the  world  the 
various  wants  of  humanity  must  have  been  more  frequently  succored,  and  with 
more  efficacy,  than  they  were  before ;  and  this  even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
exercise  of  charity  was  limited  to  purely  individual  means.  Assuredly,  there 
would  always  have  been  a  great  number  of  the  faithful  who  would  have  remem- 
bered the  doctrines  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  Saviour  did  not  content 
Himself  with  teaching  us  by  his  discourses  the  obligation  of  loving  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves,  nor  with  a  barren  affection,  but  by  giving  food  to  the  hungry, 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothes  to  the  naked ;  by  visiting  the  sick  and  prisoners. 
He  showed  us  in  his  pwn  conduct  a  model  of  the  practice  of  charity.  He 
could  have  shown  in  a  thousand  ways  the  power  which  belonged  to  Him  in 
heaven  and  on  earth ;  his  voice  could  have  controlled  all  the  elements,  stopped 
the  motions  of  the  stars,  and  suspended  all  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  He  delighted 
above  all  in  displaying  his  beneficence ;  He  only  attested  his  divinity  by  mira- 
cles which  healed  or  consoled  the  unfortunate.  His  whole  life  is  summed  up  in 
the  sublime  simplicity  of  these  two  words  of  the  sacred  text :  pertransiit  henefor 
ciendo;  He  went  about  doing  good. 

Whatever  good  might  be  expected  from  Christian  charity  when  left  to  its 
own  inspiration,  and  acting  in  a  sphere  purely  individual,  it  was  not  desirable 
to  leave  it  in  this  state.  It  was  necessary  to  realize  it  in  permanent  institu- 
tions, and  not  to  leave  the  consolation  of  the  unfortunate  to  the  mercy  of  man 
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and  pa«nng  droamstances;  this  is  the  reason  why  there  was  so  much  wisdom 
and  foresight  in  the  idea  of  founding  estahlishmente  of  beneficence.  It  was  the 
Church  tluit  conceived  and  executed  this  idea.  Therein  she  only  applied  to  a 
particular  case  her  general  rule  of  conduct;  which  is,  never  to  leave  to  the  will 
of  individuals  what  can  be  connected  with  an  institution :  and  observe,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  strength  inherent  in  all  that  belongs  to  Catholi- 
city. As  the  principle  of  authority  in  matters  of  faith  preserves  to  her  unity 
and  constancy  therein,  so  the  rule  of  intrusting  every  thing  to  institutions 
secures  the  solidity  and  duration  of  all  her  works.  These  two  principles  have 
an  intimate  connection;  for  if  you  examine  them  attentively,  the  one  supposes 
that  she  distrusts  the  intellect  of  man,  the  other,  that  she  distrusts  his  indivi- 
dual will  and  capacity.  The  one  supposes  that  man  is  not  sufficient  of  himself 
to  attain  to,  and  preserve  the  knowledge  of,  certain  truths;  the  other,  that  he 
is  so  feeble  and  capricious,  that  it  is  unwise  to  leave  to  his  weakness  and  incon- 
stancy the  care  of  doing  good.  Now,  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  injurious  to 
man;  neither  one  nor  the  other  lowers  his  proper  dignity.  The  Church  only 
tells  him,  Uiat  he  is,  in  reality,  subject  to  error,  inclined  to  evil,  inconstant  in 
his  designs,  and  very  miserable  in  his  resources.  These  are  melancholy  truths; 
but  the  experience  of  every  day  attests  them,  and  the  Christian  religion  explains 
them,  by  establishing,  as  a  fundamental  dogma,  the  fall  of  man  in  the  person 
of  our  first  parent.  Protestantism,  following  principles  diametrically  opposite, 
applies  the  same  spirit  of  individuality  to  the  will  as  to  the  intelligence;  it  is 
even  the  natural  enemy  of  institutions.  Without  going  further  than  our  present 
subject,  we  see  that  its  first  step,  on  its  appearance,  was  to  destroy  what  existed, 
without  in  any  way  replacing  it.  Will  it  be  believed  that  Montesquieu  went  so 
far  as  to  applaud  this  work  of  destruction  ?  This  is  another  proof  of  the  fatal 
influence  exerted  over  minds  by  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  last  century : 
"Henri  "VTII.,"  says  Montesquieu,  "voulant  reformer  I'^glise  d'Angleterre, 
d^truisit  les  moines :  nation  paresseuse  elle-mSme,  et  qui  entretenait  la  paresse 
des  autres,  parceque,  practiquant  Thospitalit^,  une  infinite  de  gens  oisifs,  gentil- 
hommes  et  bourgeois,  passoient  leur  vie  h  courir  de  convent  en  couvent.  21  6ta 
encore  les  hdpitmix,  oil  le  bos  pfniph  trouvait  sa  subsutence,  comme  les  gentil- 
hommes  trouvaient  la  leur  dans  les  monast^res.  Depuis  ce  changement,  1  esprit 
de  commerce  et  d'industrie  s'dtablit  en  Angleterre."  (De  r Esprit  des  Lois, 
liv.  xxiii.  chap.  19.)  That  Montesquieu  should  praise  this  conduct  of  Henry 
Vni.,  and  the  destruction  of  monasteries,  for  the  miserable  reason,  that  it  was 
good  to  deprive  the  idle  of  the  hospitality  of  the  monks,  is  a  notion  which  ought 
not  to  astonish  us,  as  such  vulgar  ideas  were  in  ac'eordance  with  the  taste  of  the 
philosophy  which  had  then  begun  to  prevail.  It  attempted  to  find  profound 
economical  and  political  reasons  for  all  that  was  in  opposition  to  the  institutions 
of  Catholicity ;  and  this  was  not  difficult,  for  a  prejudiced  mind  always  finds  in 
books,  as  well  as  in  facts,  what  it  seeks.  We  might  inquire  of  Montesquieu, 
however,  what  is  become  of  the  property  of  the  monasteries?  As  these  rich 
spoils  were  in  great  part  given  to  the  same  nobles  who  found  hospitality  with 
the  monks,  we  might  observe  to  him,  that  it  was  a  singular  way  of  diminishing 
the  idleness  of  people,  to  give  them  as  their  own  the  property  which  they 
had  previously  enjoyed  as  guests.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  to  take  to  the 
houses  of  the  nobles  the  property  which  had  supported  the  hospitality  which 
the  monks  showed  them,  was  certainly  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  running  from 
monastery  to  moncLsten/.  But  what  we  cannot  tolerate  is,  to  hear  vaunted  as  a 
political  chef-cl^ceuvre,  the  suppression  of  the  hospitah  where  the  poor  people  found 
their  subsistence.  What!  are  tfiese  your  lofty  views,  and  is  your  philosophy  so 
devoid  of  compassion,  that  you  think  the  destruction  of  the  asylums  of  misfor- 
tune proper  means  for  encouragiuff  industry  and  commerce?  The  worst  of  it 
IB,  that  Montesquieu^  seduced  by  the  desire  (^  oflfering  new  and  piquant  obsor- 
U  q2 
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vationsy  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  the  utilitj  of  hospitals,  pretendine  that;  in  Rome| 
they  make  all  live  in  comfort  except  those  who  lahor.  He  does  not  wish  to 
have  them  in  rich  nations  or  in  poor  ones.  He  snpports  this  cruel  paradox  hy 
a  reason  stated  in  the  following  words :  '^  Quand  la  nation  est  pauvre/'  says  he^ 
"  la  pauvret^  particuli^re  derive  de  la  mis^e  g^^ralc;  et  elle  est,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  la  mis^re  g^n^ralc.  Tons  les  hdpitaux  du  monde  ne  sauraient  gu^r  cette 
pauvret^  particuli^re;  au  contraire  l* esprit  de  paresse  qu'iU  impirent  augmerUe 
la  pauvreU  gSniralcy  ^  par  consiquLent  la  particulihre.*'  Thus,  hospitab  are 
represented  as  dangerous  to  poor  nations,  and  consequently  condemned.  Lei 
us  now  listen  to  what  is  said  of  rich  ones :  ^' J'ai  dit  que  les  nations  riches  avai- 
ent  besoin  d'hdpitaux,  parceque  la  fortune  y  ^tait  sujette  a  mille  accidents;  mais 
071  tent  que  les  recours  passagers  vaudraient  hien  mieux  que  les  StaMtssements  per* 
p6tueU,  Le  mal  est  momentan^;  il  faut  done  des  secours  de  m§me  nature,  et 
qui  soient  applicables  ^  I'accident  particulier."  (JDe  V Esprit  des  Lois^  liv.  xxiii. 
chap.  19.)  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  thing  more  empty  or  more  false.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  we  were  to  judge,  by  these  passages,  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  the 
merit  of  which  has  been  so  much  exaggerated,  we  should  be  compelled  to  con- 
demn it  in  terms  more  severe  than  those  employed  by  M.  de  Bonald,  when  he 
called  it  ''the  most  profound  of  superficial  works."  Happily  for  the  poor,  and 
for  the  good  order  of  society,  Europe  in  general  has  not  adopted  these  maxims; 
and  on  this  pointy  as  on  many  others,  prejudices  against  Catholicity  have  been 
laid  aside,  in  order  to  continue,  with  more  or  less  modification,  the  system  which 
she  taught.  We  find  in  England  herself  a  considerable  number  of  establish- 
ments of  beneficence;  and  it  is  not  believed  in  that  country  that  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  excite  the  activity  of  the  poor,  to  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  dying 
of  hunger.  We  should  always  remember  that  the  system  of  public  establish- 
ments for  beneficence,  now  general  in  Europe,  would  not  have  existed  without 
Catholicity ;  indeed,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  if  the  religious  schism  had  taken 
place  before  the  foundation  and  organization  of  this  system,  European  society 
would  not  now  have  enjoyed  these  establishments  which  do  it  so  much  honor, 
and  are  so  precious  an  element  of  good  government  and  public  tranquillity. 
It  is  one  thing  to  found  and  maintain  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  when  a 
great  number  of  similar  ones  already  exist, — when  governments  possess  im- 
mense resources,  and  strength  sufficient  to  protect  all  interests;  but  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  establish  a  multitude  of  them  in  all  places,  when  there  is  no 
model  to  be  copied,  when  it  is  necessary  to  improvise  in  a  thousand  ways  the 
indispensable  resources, — ^when  public  authority  has  no  prestige  or  force  to  con- 
trol tne  violent  passions  that  struggle  to  gain  every  thing  that  they  can  feed  on. 
Now,  in  modem  times,  since  the  existence  of  Protestantism,  the  first  only  of 
these  things  has  been  done;  the  second  was  accomplished  centuries  before  by  the 
Catholic  Cnurch;  and  let  it  be  observed,  that  what  has  been  done  in  Protestant 
countries  in  favor  of  public  beneficence,  has  been  done  by  administrative  acts 
of  the  government,  acts  which  were  necessarily  inspired  by  the  view  of  the  happy 
results  already  obtained  from  similar  institutions.  But  Protestantism,  by  itsedf, 
considered  as  a  separate  Church,  has  done  nothing,  and  it  could  do  nothing;  for 
in  all  places  where  it  preserves  any  thing  of  hierarchical  organization,  it  is  the 
mere  instrument  of  the  civil  power;  consequently  it  cannot  there  act  by  its  own 
inspirations.  Such  is  the  vice  of  its  constitution.  Its  prejudice  against  the 
religious  institutions,  both  of  men  and  women,  make  it  sterile  in  this  inspect. 
Thus,  indeed,  it  is  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  possessed  by 
Catholicity  to  accomplish  the  most  arduous  and  laborious  works  of  charity.  For 
the  great  works  of  charity,  it  is  necessary  to  be  free  from  worldly  attachments 
and  self-love;  and  these  qualities  are  found  in  an  eminent  degree  in  persona 
who  are  devoted  to  charity  in  reli^ous  institutions.  There  they  commence 
with  that  freedom  which  is  the  root  of  all  the  rest — ^the  absence  of  self-loYe. 
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The  Catholic  Churoh  has  not  been  instigated  to  this  by  the  civil  power ;  she 
has  considered  it  as  one  of  her  own  peculiar  da  ties  to  provide  for  the  unfortu- 
nate. Her  bishops  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  protectors  and  the 
natural  inspectors  of  beneficent  establishments.  Therefore  there  was  a  law 
which  placed  hospitals  under  the  charge  of  the  bishops;  and  thence  it  comes 
that  that  class  of  charitable  institutions  'has  always  occupied  a  distinguished 
place  in  canonical  legislation.  The  Church,  from  remote  times,  has  made  laws 
concerning  hospitals.  Thus,  we  see  the  Council  of  Chaloedon  place  under  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  the  clergy  residing  in  Ptochiis, — ^that  is,  as  explained  by 
Zonarus,  in  the  establishments  destined  to  support  and  provide  for  the  poor: 
"  Such,''  he  says,  "  as  those  where  orphans  and  the  old  and  infirm  are  received 
and  cared  for."  The  Council  makes  use  of  this  expression,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  holy  Fathers;  thereby  indicating  that  regulations  had  been 
made  of  old  by  the  Church  concerning  establishments  of  this  kind.  The  learned 
also  know  what  the  ancient  dtaconies  were, — ^places  of  charity,  where  poor  widows^ 
orphans,  old  men,  and  other  unfortunate  persons,  were  received. 

When  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  had  introduced  everywhere  the  reign 
of  force,  the  possessions  which  hospitals  already  had,  and  those  which  they 
afterwards  gained,  were  exposed  to  unbounded  rapacity.  The  Church  did  au 
she  could  to  protect  them.  It  was  forbidden  to  take  them,  imder  the  severest 
penalties;  those  who  made  the  attempt  were  punished  as  murderers  of  the  poor. 
The  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  549,  forbids,  in  its  13th  canon,  taking  the 
property  of  hospitals;  the  15th  canon  of  the  same  Council  confirms  the  founda- 
tion of  a  hospital  at  Lyons,  a  foundation  due  to  the  charity  of  King  Childebert 
and  Queen  Ultrogotha.  The  Council  takes  measures  to  secure  the  safety  and 
good  management  of  the  funds  of  that  hospital;  all  violating  these  regulations 
are  anathematized  as  guilty  of  homicide  of  the  poor. 

We  find,  wit}i  respect  to  the  poor,  in  very  ancient  Councils,  regulations  of 
charity  and  police  at  the  same  time,  quite  similar  to  measures  now  adopted  in 
certain  countries.  For  example,  parishes  are  enjoined  to  make  a  list  of  their 
poor,  to  maintain  them,  &c.  The  Council  of  Tours,  held  in  566  or  567,  by  its 
5th  canon  orders  every  town  to  maintain  its  poor;  and  the  priests  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  faithful,  to  maintain  their  own,  in  order  to  prevent  men- 
dicants from  wandering  about  the  towns  and  provinces.  With  respect  to  lepers, 
the  2l8t  canon  of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  before  quoted,  prescribes  to  bishops  to 
take  particular  care  of  these  unfortunate  beings  m  all  diocesses,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  food  and  clothing  out  of  the  Church  funds ;  the  Council  of  Lyons, 
held  in  583,  in  its  6th  canon  ordains  that  the  lepers  of  every  town  and  terri- 
tory shall  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  Church  under  the  care  of  the 
bishop.  The  Church  had  a  register  of  the  poor,  intended  to  regulate  the  distri- 
bution which  was  made  to  them  of  a  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  property ;  it 
was  expressly  forbidden  to  demand  any  thing  from  the  poor  for  being  inscribed 
in  this  book  of  charity.  The  Council  of  Eheims,  held  in  874,  in  the  second  of 
its  &ye  articles  forbids  receiving  any  thing  from  the  poor  thus  inscribed,  and  that 
under  pain  of  deposition.  Zeal  for  improving  the  condition  of  prisoners,  a 
kind  of  charity  which  has  been  so  much  displayed  in  modem  times,  is  extremely 
ancient  in  the  Church.  We  must  observe  that  in  the  sixth  centuiy  there  was 
already  an  inspector  of  prisons;  the  archdeacon  or  the  provost  of  the  church  was 
obliged  to  visit  prisoners  on  all  Sundays;  no  class  of  criminals  was  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  this  solicitude.  The  archdeacon  was  bound  to  learn  their 
wants,  and  to  furnish  them,  by  meanSvof  a  person  recommended  by  the  bishop, 
with  food  and  all  they  stood  in  need  of.  This  was  ordered  by  the  20th  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  549.  It  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate  even  a 
small  part  of  the  ordinances  which  attest  the  seal  of  the  Church  for  the  comfort 
and  consolation  of  the  unfortunate;  besides,  it  would  be  beyond  my  purpose^  for 
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I  have  only  undertaken  to  compare  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  with  that  of 
Catholicity  with  respect  to  works  of  charity.  Tet,  and  as  the  development  of 
this  question  has  naturally  led  me  to  state  several  historical  facts,  I  shall  allude 
to  the  141st  canon  of  the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  enjoining  upon  prelates  to 
found,  according  to  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  a  hospitad  to  receive  all 
the  poor  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  able  to  support.  Prebendaries 
were  bound  to  give  to  the  hospital  the  tenth  of  their  fruits ;  one  of  them  was 
appointed  to  receive  the  poor  and  strangers,  and  to  watch  over  the  administration 
of  the  hospital.  Such  was  the  rule  of  prebendaries.  In  the  rule  destined  for 
the  canonesses,  the 'same  Council  ordains  that  a  hospital  shall  be  established 
close  to  the  house,  and  that  it  shall  itself  contain  a  place  reserved  for  poor 
women.  Therefore,  were  there  seen,  many  centuries  later,  in  various  places, 
hospitals  near  to  prebendal  churches.  As  we  approach  our  own  times,  we 
everywhere  see  innumerable  institutions  founded  for  charity.  Ought  we  not  to 
admire  the  fruitfnlness  with  which  there  arise,  on  all  sides,  as  many  resources  as 
are  necessary  to  succour  all  the  unfortunate  ?  We  cannot  calculate  with  preci- 
sion what  would  have  happened  if  Protestantism  had  not  appeared,  but  at  least 
there  is  a  conjecture  authorized  by  reasons  of  analogy.  If  the  development  of 
European  civflization  had  been  fully  carried  out  under  the  principle  of  religious 
unity,  if  the  so-called  Reformation  had  not  plunged  Europe  into  continual  revo- 
lutions and  reactions,  there  would  certainly  have  been  produced  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Catholic  Church  some  general  system  of  beneficence,  which,  organized  on 
a  grand  scale  and  in  conformity  with  the  new  progress  of  society,  would  have 
been  able  to  prevent  or  effectually  to  remedy  the  sore  of  pauperism,  that  cancer 
of  modem  nations.  What  was  not  to  be  expected  from  all  the  intelligence  and 
all  the  resources  of  Europe,  working  in  concert  to  obtain  this  great  result  ? 
Unhappily,  the  unity  of  faith  was  broken ;  authority,  the  proper  centre,  past, 
present,  and  future,  was  rejected.  From  that  time  Europe,  which  was  destined 
to  become  a  nation  of  brothers,  was  changed  into  a  most  fiercely-contested  battle- 
field. Hatred,  engendered  by  religious  differences,  prevented  any  united  efforts 
for  new  arrangements ;  and  the  necessities  which  arose  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
social  and  political  organization,  which  was  for  Europe  the  fruit  of  so  many  cen- 
turies of  labor,  could  not  be  provided  for.  Bitter  disputes,  rebellions,  and  wars 
were  acclimatized  among  us. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Protestant  schism  not  only  prevented  the  union  of 
all  the  efforts  of  Europe  to  attain  the  end  in  question,  but,  moreover,  it  has  been 
the  reason  why  Catholicism  has  not  been  able  to  act  in  a  regular  manner  even  in 
those  countries  where  it  has  preserved  its  complete  empire,  or  a  decided  predomi- 
nance. In  these  countries  it  has  been  compelled  to  hold  itself  in  an  attitude  of 
defence ;  it  has  been  obliged,  by  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  to  employ  a  great 
part  of  its  resources  in  defending  its  own  existence :  it  is  very  probably  for  this 
reason  that  the  state  of  things  in  Europe  is  entirely  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been  on  a  contrary  supposition ;  and  perhaps  in  the  latter  case  there  would 
not  have  existed  the  sad  necessity  of  exhausting  itself  in  impotent  efforts  against 
an  evil,  which,  according  to  all  appearances,  and  unless  hitherto  unknown  means 
can  be  devised,  appears  without  remedy.  I  shall  be  told  that  the  Church  in  this 
case  would  have  had  an  excessive  authority  over  all  that  relates  to  charity,  and 
would  have  unjustly  usurped  the  civil  power.  This  is  a  mistake ;  the  Church 
has  never  claimed  anv  thing  that  is  not  quite  conformable  to  her  indelible  charac- 
ter of  protector  of  all  the  unfortunate.  During  some  centuries,  it  is  true,  we 
hardly  hear  any  other  voice  or  perceive  any  other  action  than  hers,  in  all  that 
relates  to  beneficence ;  but  we  must  observe  that  the  civil  power  during  that 
^mo  was  very  fer  from  possessing  a  regular  and  vigorous  administration,  capable 
pf  d^ing  without  the  aid  of  the  Church.    The  latter  was  so  far  from  being  acta- 
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ated  bj  any  motiyes  of  ambition,  that  her  double  charge  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
thinffs  imposed  on  her  all  sorts  of  sacrifices. 

Three  centuries  have  passed  awaj  since  the  event  of  which  we  now  lament 
the  fatal  results.  Europe  during  this  period  has  been  submitted  in  great  part 
to  the  influence  of  Protestantism,  but  it  has  made  no  progress  thereby.  I  cannot 
believe  that  these  three  centuries  would  have  passed  away  under  the  exclusive 
influence  of  Catholicity,  without  producing  in  the  bosom  of  Europe  a  degree  of 
charity  sufficient  to  raise  the  system  of  beneficence  to  the  height  demanded  by 
the  difficulties  and  new  interests  of  society.  If  we  look  at  the  diflerent  systems 
which  ferment  in  minds  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  grave  question,  we  shall 
always  find  there  association  under  one  form  or  another.  Now  association  has 
been  at  all  times  one  of  the  favorite  principles  of  Catholicity,  which,  by  pro- 
claiming unity  in  faith,  proclaims  it  also  in  all  things;  but  there  is  this  diflerence, 
that  a  great  number  of  associations  which  are  conceived  and  established  in  our 
days  are  nothing  but  an  agglomeration  of  interests ;  they  want  unity  of  will  and  - 
of  aim,  conditions  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  means  of  Christian  charity. 
Yet  these  two  conditions  are  indispensably  necessary  to  accomplish  sreat  works 
of  beneficence,  if  any  thing  else  is  required  than  a  mere  measure  of  puolic  admin- 
istration. As  to  the  administration  itself,  it  is  of  little  avail  when  it  is  not 
vigorous;  and  unfortunately,  in  acquiring  the  necessary  vigor,  ita  action 
b^mes  somewhat  stiff  and  harsh.  Thereiore  it  is  that  Christian  charity  is 
required,  which,  penetrating  on  all  sides  like  a  balsam,  softens  all  that  is  harsh 
in  human  action.  I  pity  the  unfortunate  who  in  their  necessities  find  only  the 
succor  of  the  civil  authorities,  without  the  intervention  of  Christian  charity. 
In  reports  presented  to  the  public,  philanthropy  may  and  will  exaggerate  the 
care  which  it  lavishes  on  the  unfortunate,  but  things  will  not  be  so  in  reality. 
The  love  of  our  brethren,  when  it  is  not  founded  on  religious  principle,  is  as 
fruitful  in  words  as  it  is  barren  in  deeds.  The  sight  of  me  poor,  of  the  sick, 
of  impotent  old  age,  is  too  disagreeable  for  us  long  to  bear  it,  unless  we  are  urged 
to  it  by  very  powerful  motives.  Even  much  less  can  we  hope  that  a  vague 
feeling  of  humanity  will  suffice  to  make  us  encounter,  as  we  should,  the  constant 
cares  required  to  console  these  unfortunate  bebgs.  When  Christian  charity  is 
wanting,  a  good  administration  will  no  doubt  enforce  punctuality  and  exactitude 
— all  that  can  be  demanded  of  men  who  receive  a  salary  for  their  services  :  but 
one  thing  will  be  wanting,  which  nothing  can  replace  and  money  cannot  buy, 
Yu.  love.  But  it  will  be  asked,  have  you  no  faith  in  philanthropy?  No ;  for  ^ 
as  M.  de  Chateaubriand  says,  philanthropy  is  only  the  fidse  coin  of  charity. 
It  was  then  perfectly  reasonable  that  the  Church  should  have  a  direct  influence 
in  all  branches  of  beneficence,  for  she  knew  better  than  any  others  how  to  make 
Christian  charity  active,  by  applying  it  to  all  kinds  of  necessities  and  miseries. 
Therein  she  did  not  gratify  her  ambition,  but  found  food  for  her  zeal ;  she  did 
not  claim  a  privilege,  but  exerted  a  right.  In  fine,  if  you  will  persevere  in 
calling  such  a  desire  ambition,  you  cannot  deny  at  least  that  it  was  ambition  of 
a  new  kind.  An  ambition  truly  worthy  of  glory  and  reward,  is  that  which 
claims  the  right  of  sooooring  and  consoling  the  unfortunate.  (23) 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ON  TOLERATION  IN  RELIGIOUS  SCATTERS. 

The  question  of  the  improvement  of  manners,  treated  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, naturally  leads  me  to  another,  sufficiently  thorny  in  itself,  and  rendered 
still  more  so  by  innumerable  prejudices.  I  allude  to  toleration  in  matters  of 
religion.    The  word  Catholicity,  to  certain  persons^  is  the  synonyme  of  intole* 
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ranee ;  and  the  confosion  of  ideas  on  this  point  has  become  such,  that  no  more 
laborious  task  can  be  undertaken  than  to  clear  them  up.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  pronounce  the  word  intolerance,  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  some  people  aU 
sorts  of  black  and  horrible  ideas.  Legislation,  institutions,  and  men  of  past 
times,  all  are  condemned  without  appeal,  the  moment  there  is  seen  the  slightest 
appearance  of  intolerance.  More  than,  one  cause  contributes  to  this  universal 
prejudice.  Yet,  if  called  upon  to  point  out  the  principal  one,  we  would  repeat 
the  profound  maxim  of  Cato,  who,  when  accused  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  of 
certain  offences  of  his  past  life,  committed  at  times  long  gone  by,  said,  <'  It  is 
difficult  to  render  an  account  of  one's  own  conduct  to  men  belonging  to  an  age^ 
different  from  that  in  which  one  has  lived."  There  are  some  things  of  which 
one  cannot  accurately  judge  without,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  them,  but  also  a 
complete  appreciation  of  the  times  when  they  Occurred.  How  many  men  are 
capable  of  attaining  to  this  ?  There  are  few  who  are  able  to  succeed  in  freeing 
their  minds  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them  3  but 
there  are  fewer  still  who  can  do  the  same  with  their  hearts.  The  age  in  which 
we  live  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  ages  of  intolerance ;  and  this  b  the  first 
difficulty  which  meets  us  in  discussing  questions  of  this  kind.  The  prejudice 
and  bad  faith  of  some  who  have  applied  themselves  to  this  subject,  have  contri- 
buted also  in  a  considerable  degree  to  erroneous  opinions.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  which  cannot  be  undervalued  by  showing  only  one  side  of  it  3  for  thus 
considered,  all  things  are  false,  or  rather  are  not  themselves.  All  bodies  have 
three  dimensions;  only  to  look  at  one  is  not  to  form  an  idea  of  the  body  itself, 
but  of  a  quantity  very  different  from  it.  Take  any  institution,  the  most  just 
and  useful  that  can  be  ima^ned,  then  all  the  inconveniences  and  evils  which  it 
has  caused,  taking  care  to  bring  together  into  a  few  pages  what  in  realitv  was 
spread  over  a  great  many  ages;  then  your  history  will  be  dis^ting,  hideous, 
and  worthy  of  execration.  Let  a  partisan  of  democracy  descnbe  to  you  in  a 
narrow  compass,  and  by  means  of  historical  facts,  all  the  inconveniences  and 
evils  of  monarchy,  the  vices  and  the  crimes  of  kings ;  how  will  monarchy  then 
appear  to  you  f  But  let  a  partisan  of  monarchy  paint  to  you,  in  his  turn,  by  the 
same  method  of  historical  facts,  democracy  and  demagogues ;  and  what  will  you 
then  think  of  democracy  ?  Assemble  in  one  picture  all  the  evils  occasioned  to 
nations  by  a  high  degree  of  development  of  the  social  state ;  civilization  and 
refinement  will  then  appear  detestable.  By  seeking  and  selecting  in  the  annals 
of  the  human  mind  certain  traits,  the  history  of  science  may  be  made  the  his- 
tory of  folly,  and  even  of  crime.  By  heapinc  together  the  fiital  accidents  that 
have  occurred  to  masters  of  the  healing  art,  tneir  beneficent  profession  may  be 
represented  as  a  career  of  homicide.  In  a  word,  every  thing  may  be  failed 
by  proceeding  in  this  way.  God  himself  would  appear  to  us  as  a  monster  of 
cruelty  and  tyrannv,  if,  taking  awa^  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  justice,  we  only 
attended  to  the  evils  which  we  see  in  a  world  created  by  his  power  and  governed 
by  his  providence. 

Having  laid  down  these  principles,  let  us  apply  them.  The  spirit  of  the 
age,  particular  circumstances,  and  an  order  of  things  quite  different  from  ours, 
are  all  forgotten,  and  the  history  of  the  religious  intolerance  of  Catholics  is 
composed  by  taking  care  to  condense  into  a  few  pages,  and  paint  in  the  blackest 
colours,  the  severity  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Philip  11.,  of  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, of  Louis  XIV.,  and  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  occurred  during  three 
centuries.  The  reader  who  receives,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  impres* 
sion  of  events  which  occurred  during  a  period  of  three  hundred  years, — ^the 
reader,  accustomed  to  live  in  society  where  prisons  are  being  converted  into 
houses  of  recreation,  and  where  the  punishment  of  death  is  vigorously  opposed, 
can  he  behold  the  appearance  of  darksome  dungeons,  the  instruments  of  punish- 
ment, the  sanbeniloa  and  soaffoldsi  without  bemg  deeply  moved  ?  ^He  will  be- 
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wail  the  unfortanate  lot  of  thoee  who  perish ;  he  will  be  indignant  against  the 
authors  of  what  he  calls  horrible  atrocities.  Nothing  has  been  said  to  this  can- 
did reader  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  Protestants  at  the  same  time ;  he 
has  not  been  reminded  of  the  cruelty  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land. Thus  all  his  hatred  is  directed  against  Catholics^  and  he  is  accustomed 
to  regard  Catholicity  as  a  religion  of  tyranny  and  blood.  But  will  a  judgment 
thus  formed  be  just  ?  Will  this  be  a  sentence  passed  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  cause  ?  What  would  impartiality  direct  us  to  do,  if  we  met  with  a  dark 
picture,  painted  in  the  way  we  have  described,  of  monarchy,  democracy,  or 
civilization,  of  science,  or  of  the  healing  art?  What  we  should  do,  or  rather 
what  we  ought  to  do,  is  to  extend  our  view  further,  to  examine  the  subject  in 
its  difierent  phases ;  to  inquire  into  its  good  as  well  as  its  evil :  this  would  be 
to  look  upon  these  evils  as  they  really  are,  that  is,  spread  at  great  distances 
over  the  course  of  centuries ;  this  would  weaken  the  impression  they  had  made 
upon  us :  in  a  word,  we  should  thus  be  just,  we  should  take  the  balance  in  hand 
to  weigh  the  good  and  evil,  to  compare  the  one  with  the  other,  as  we  ought 
always  to  do  when  we  have  duly  to  appreciate  things  in  the  history  of  humanity. 
In  the  case  in  question,  we  should  act  in  the  same  way,  in  order  to  provide 
against  the  error  into  which  we  may  be  led  by  the  false  statements  and  exagge- 
rations of  certain  men,  whose  evident  intention  it  has  been  to  falsify  factsby 
representing  only  one  side  of  them.  The  Inquisition  no  longer  exists,  and  as- 
suredly there  is  no  probability  of  its  being  re-established ;  the  severe  laws  in 
force  on  this  matter  in  former  times  no  longer  exist;  they  are  either  abrogated 
or  they  are  fallen  into  desuetude :  no  one,  therefore,  has  an  interest  in  repre- 
senting this  institution  in  a  false  point  of  view.  It  may  be  imagined  that  some 
men  had  an  interest  in  this  while  they  were  engaged  in  destroying  their  ancient 
laws,  but  that  once  attained,  the  Inquisition  and  its  laws  are  become  a  histo- 
rical fact,  which  ought  to  be  examined  here  with  attention  and  impartiality. 
We  have  here  two  questions^  that  of  principle,  and  that  of  its  application ;  in 
other  words,  that  of  intolerance,  and  that  of  the  manner  of  showing  it.  We 
must  not  confound  these  two  things,  which,  although  very  closely  connected, 
are  very  different.     I  shall  begin  with  the  first. 

The  principle  of  universal  toleration  is  now  proclaimed,  and  all  kind  of  in- 
tolerance is  condemned  without  appeal.  But  who  takes  care  to  examine  the 
real  meaning  of  these  words  ?  who  undertakes  to  analyze  the  ideas  which  they 
contain  by  the  light  of  reason,  and  explain  them  by  means  of  history  and  expe- 
rience ?  Very  few.  They  are  pronounced  mechanically ;  they  are  constantly 
employed  to  establish  propositions  of  the  highest  importance,  without  even  the 
suspicion  that  they  contain  ideas,  the  right  or  wrong  comprehension  and  appli- 
cation of  which  is  every  thing  for  the  preservation  of  society.  Few  persons 
consider  that  these  words  include  questions  as  profound  as  they  are  delicate, 
and  the  whole  of  a  large  portion  of  history ;  very  few  observe  that,  according 
to  one  solution  given  to  the  problem  of  toleration,  all  the  past  is  condemned, 
and  all  the  present  overturned ;  nothing  is  left  thereby  to  build  on  for  the 
future  but  a  moving  bed  of  sand.  Certainly,  the  most  convenient  way  in  such 
a.  case  is,  to  adopt  and  employ  these  words  such  as  we  already  find  them  in  cir- 
culation, in  the  same  way  as  we  take  and  circulate  the  current  coin,  without 
considering  whether  it  be  composed  of  alloy  or  not.  But  what  is  the  most  con- 
venient is  not  always  the  most  useful ;  and,  as  when  receiving  coins  of  value, 
we  carefully  examine  them,  so  we  ought  to  weigh  words  the  meaning  of  which 
is  of  such  paramount  importance.  Toleration — ^what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
word  ?  It  means,  properly  speaking,  the  patience  with  which  we  suffer  a  thing 
which  we  judge  to  be  bad,  but  which  we  think  it  desirable  not  to  punish.  Thus, 
some  kinds  of  scandals  are  tolerated ;  prostitutes  are  tolerated ;  such  and  such 
abases  are  tolerated }  so  that  the  idea  of  toleration  is  always  accompanied  by 
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the  idea  of  evil.  When  toleration  is  exercised  in  the  order  of  ideas,  it  always 
supposes  a  misunderstanding,  or  error.  No  one  will  say  that  he  tolerates  l&e 
truth.  We  have  an  ohservation  to  make  here.  The  phrase  to  tolerate  cpinionx 
is  commonly  used :  now,  opinion  is  very  different  from  error.  At  first  fflght, 
the  difficulty  appears  great ;  but  if  we  examine  the  thing  well,  we  shall  be  luble 
to  explain  it.  When  we  say  that  we  tolerate  an  opinion,  we  always  mean  an 
opinion  contrary  to  our  own.  In  this  case,  the  opinion  of  another  is,  according 
to  us,  an  error ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  opinion  on  any  point  whatever — 
that  is,  to  think  that  a  thing  is  or  is  not,  is  in  one  way  or  in  another — ^without 
thinking  at  the  same  time  that  those  who  judge  otherwise  are  deceived.  If  our 
opinion  is  only  an  opinion — ^that  is,  if  our  judgment,  although  based  on  reasons 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  good,  has  not  attained  to  a  degree  of  complete  cer- 
tainty—our  judgment  of  another  will  be  only  a  mere  opinion;  but  if  our  con- 
viction has  become  completely  established  and  confirmed — ^that  is,  if  it  has 
attained  to  certainty — we  shall  be  sure  that  those  who  form  a  judgment  opposed 
to  ours  are  deceived.     Thence  it  follows,  that  the  word  toleration,  applied  to 

'  opinions,  always  means  the  toleration  of  an  error.  He  who  says,  yes,  thinks 
no  is  false ;  and  he  who  says,  no,  thinks  yes  is  a  mistake.  This  is  only  an  ap- 
plication of  the  well-known  principle,  that  it  is  impossible /or  the  same  thing  to 
be  and  not  to  he  at  the  sam^  time^  But,  we  shall  be  asked.  What  do  you  mean 
when  you  use  these  words,  '  to  respect  opinions  V  is  it  always  understood  that 
we  respect  errors  ?  No  ,•  for  these  words  can  have  two  different  and  equally 
reasonable  meanings.  The  first  is  founded  on  the  feebleness  of  the  conviction  • 
of  the  person  from  whom  the  respect  comes.  When  on  any  particular  point 
we  have  only  just  formed  an  opinion,  it  is  understood  that  we  have  not  reached 
certainty ;  consequently,  we  know  that  there  are  reasons  on  the  other  side.  In 
this  sense,  we  may  well  say  that  we  respect  the  opinions  of  others :  we  express 
thereby  our  conviction  that  it  is  possible  that  we  are  deceived — ^that  it  is  possi- 
ble the  truth  is  not  on  our  side.  In  the  second  meaning,  to  respect  opinions  is 
to  respect,  sometimes  those  who  profess  them,  sometimes  their  good  faith,  some- 
times their  intentions.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  we  respect  prejudices,  it  is 
clear  that  we  do  not  mean  a  real  respect  professed  in  this  place.  We  see  thus, 
that  the  expression  '  to  respect  the  opinions  of  others'  has  a  very  different  mean- 
ing, according  as  the  person  &om  whom  the  respect  comes  has  or  has  not  assured 
convictions  in  the  contrary  sense. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  what  toleration  is,  what  its  origin  and  its 
effects,  it  is  necessary,  before  we  examine  it  in  society,  to  reduce  it  to  its  sim- 
plest element.  Let  us  analyze  toleration .  considered  in  the  individual.  An 
individual  is  called  tolerant,  when  he  is  habitually  in  a  disposition  of  mind  to 
bear  without  irritation  or  disturbance  opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  This  tole- 
ration will  bear  different  names,  according  to  the  different  matters  to  which  it 
relates.  In  religious  matters,  tolerance  as  well  as  intolerance  may  be  found  in 
those  who  have  religion  as  well  as  in  those  who  have  none ;  so  that  neither  of 
these  situations,  with  respect  to  religion,  necessarily  implies  the  one  or  the  other. 
Some  people  imagine  that  tolerance  is  peculiar  to  the  incredulous,  and  intole- 
rance to  the  reliffious ;  but  they  are  mistaken.  Who  is  more  tolerant  than  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  r  who  more  intolerant  than  Voltaire  ? 

Tolerance  in  religious  men — ^that  tolerance  which  does  not  come  from  want 

.  of  faith,  and  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  preservation 
and  propagation  of  the  faith — is  bom  of  two  principles,  charity  and  humility. 
Charity,  which  makes  us  love  all  men,  even  our  greatest  enemies;  chantyi 
which  inspires  us  with  compassion  for  their  faults  and  errors,  and  obliges  us  to 
regard  them  as  brothers,  to  employ  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  withdraw  them 
from  being  fatally  deceived ;  charity,  which  forbids  us  ever  to  regard  them  as 
deprived  of  the  hope  of  salvation  as  long  as  they  live.    Bousseaa  nas  said;  that 
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''  it  }9  impossible  to  live  in  peace  with  those  that  one  believes  to  be  damned." 
We  do  not,  and  we  cannot,  believe  in  the  condemnation  of  any  man  as  long  as 
he  lives ;  however  great  may  be  hi^  iniqnity,  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  value 
of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  still  greater.  We  are  so  far  from  thinking 
with  the  philosopher  of  Geneva,  '^  that  to  love  such  people  woidd  be  to  hate 
God,"  that  no  one  could  maintain  such  a  doctrine  amon^  us  without  ceasing  to 
belong  to  our  faith.  The  other  source  of  tolerance  is  Chnstian  humility :  humi- 
lity, which  inspires  us  with  a  profound  sense  of  our  weakness,  and  makes  us 
consider  all  that  we  have  as  given  by  Gt)d ;  humility,  which  makes  us  consider 
our  advantages  over  our  neighbor  as  so  many  more  powerful  motives  for  acknow- 
ledging the  liberality  of  Providence;  humility,  which,  placing  before  our  eyes 
the  spectacle  of  humanity  in  its  proper  light,  makes  us  regard  ourselves  and  all 
others  as  members  of  the  great  family  of  the  human  race,  fallen  &om  its  ancient 
dignity  by  the  sin  of  our  first  parent ;  humility,  which  shows  us  the  perverse 
inclinations  of  our  hearts,  the  darkness  of  our  minds,  and  the  claims  which 
man  has  to  pity  and  indulgence  in  his  faults  and  errors ;  humility,  that  virtue 
sublime  even  in  its  abasement.  '^  If  humility  is  so  pleasing  to  God,"  is  the 
admirable  observation  of  St.  Theresa,  "  it  is  be^iuse  it  is  the  truth."  This  is  the 
virtue  which  renders  us  indulgent  towards  all  men,  by  never  allowing  us  to  for- 
get that  we  ourselves,  perhaps,  more  than  any  others,  have  need  of  indulgence. 
Yet  for  a  man  to  be  tolerant,  in  the  full  extent  of  the  word,  it  is  not  enough 
for  him  to  be  humble  and  charitable ;  this  is  a  truth  which  experience  teaches 
and  reason  explains  to  us.  In  order  perfectly  to  clear  up  a  point,  the  obscurity 
of  which  produces  the  confusion  which  almost  always  prevails  in  these  ques- 
tions, let  us  make  a  comparison  between  two  men  equally  religious,  whose  prin- 
ciples are  the  same,  but  whose  conduct  is  very  different.  Let  us  suppose  two 
priests  both  distinguished  for  learning  and  eminent  virtue.  The  one  has  passed 
his  life  in  retirement,  surrounded  by  pious  persons,  and  having  no  intercourse 
with  any  but  Catholics :  the  other  has  been  a  missionary  in  countries  where 
different  religions  are  established,  he  has  been  obliged  to  live  and  converse  with 
men  of  creeds  different  from  his  own ;  he  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  wit- 
nessing the  establishment  of  temples  of  a  fifilse  religion  close  to  those  of  the 
true  one.  The  principles  of  Christian  charity  will  be  the  same  with  both  these 
priests ;  both  will  look  upon  faith  as  a  gift  of  God,  which  he  has  received,  and 
must  preserve;  their  conduct,  however,  will  be  very  different,  if  they  meet  with 
a  man  of  a  faith  different  from  their  own,  or  of  none  -at  all.  The  first,  who, 
never  having  had  intercourse  with  any  but  the  faithful,  has  always  heard  reli- 
gion spoken  of  with  respect,  will  be  horrified,  will  be  indignant,  at  the  first 
word  he  shall  hear  against  the  faith  or  ceremonies  of  the  Church ;  it  will  be 
impossible,  or  nearly  so,  for  him  to  remain  calm  during  a  conversation  or  dis- 
cussion on  the  question :  the  second,  accustomed  to  such  things,  to  hear  his 
fiiith  impugned,  to  dispute  with  men  of  creeds  opposed  to  his  own,  will  remain 
tranquil ;  ne  will  engage  in  a  discussion  with  coolness,  if  it  be  necessary;  he 
will  skilfully  avoid  one,  if  prudence  shall  advise  such  a  course.  Whence  comes 
this  difference  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  second  of  these  priests, 
by  intercourse  with  men,  by  experience,  by  contradiction,  has  obtained  a  clear 
notion  of  the  real  condition  of  men's  minds  in  the  world ;  he  is  aware  of  the 
fatal  combination  of  circumstances  which  has  led  a  great  number  of  unfortunate 
persons  into  error,  and  keeps  them  there ;  he  knows  how,  in  some  measure,  to 
put  himself  in  their  place ;  and  the  more  lively  is  his  sense  of  the  benefit  oon- 
fcrred  upon  him  by  Providence,  the  more  mild  and  indulgent  he  is  towards 
others.  The  other  may  be  as  virtuous,  as  charitable,  and  as  humble  as  you 
please ;  but  how  can  you  expect  of  him  that  he  will  not  be  deeply  moved,  and  ^ 
give  utterance  to  his  indignation,  the  first  time  that  he  hears  that  denied  idiioh 
be  has  always  believed  with  the  most  lively  faith  ?  He  has  up  to  this  time  met 
36  B 
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with  no  opposition  in  the  world,  bnt  a  few  argnments  in  books.  Certainly  he 
was  not  ignorant  that  there  existed  heretics  and  nnbeHeyers,  bnt  he  has  not 
frequently  met  with  them,  he  has  not  heard  them  state  their  hundred  different 
systems,  and  he  has  not  witnessed  the  erroneous  creeds  of  men  of  all  sorts,  of 
different  characters,  and  the  most  varied  minds ;  the  lively  susceptibility  of  his 
mind,  which  has  never  met  with  resistance,  has  not  been  blunted;  for  this 
reason,  although  endowed  with  the  same  virtues,  and,  if  you  will,  with  the  same 
knowledge  as  the  other,  he  has  not  acquired  that  penetration,  that  vivacity,  so 
to  speak,  with  whidi  a  man  of  practised  intellect  enters  into  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  discerns  the  reasons,  seizes  the  motives  which  blind 
them  and  hinder  them  from  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Thus  tolerance,  in  a  person  who  is  religious,  supposes  a  certain  degree  of 
gentleness  of  mind,  the  fruit  of  intercourse  with  men,  and  the  habits  thereby 
engendered ;  yet  this  quality  is  consistent  with  the  deepest  conviction,  and  the 
purest  and  most  ardent  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  truth.  In  the  moral,  as 
m  the  physical  world,  friction  polishes,  use  wears  away,  and  nothing  can  remain 
for  a  long  time  in  an  attitude  at  violence.  A  man  will  be  indignant,  once, 
twice,  a  hundred  times,  when  he  hears  his  manner  of  thinking  attacked ;  but 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  remain  so  always ;  he  will,  in  the  end,  become  ao» 
customed  to  opposition ;  he  will,  by  habit,  bear  it  calmly.  However  sacred 
may  be  his  articles  of  belief,  he  will  content  himself  with  defending  and  putting 
them  forward  at  convenient  opportunities ;  in  all  other  cases,  he  will  keep  them 
in  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  as  a  treasure  which  he  is  desirous  to  preserve  from 
any  thing  that  may  injure  them.  Tolerance,  then,  does  not  suppose  any  new 
principles  in  a  man,  but  rather  a  quality  acquired  by  practice ;  a  disposition  of 
mind,  into  which  a  man  finds  himself  insensibly  led;  a  habit  of  patience, 
formed  in  him  by  constantly  having  to  bear  with  what  he  disapproves  of. 

Now,  if  we  consider  tolerance  in  men  who  are  not  religious,  we  shall  observe 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  being  irreligious.  There  are  men  who  not  only  have 
no  religion,  but  who  have  an  animosity  against  it,  either  on  account  of  some 
fiital  error  they  entertain,  or  because  they  find  it  an  obstacle  to  their  designs. 
These  men  are  extremely  intolerant ;  and  their  intolerance  is  the  worst  of  all, 
because  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  moral  principle  which  can  restrain  it.  A 
man  thus  circumstanced  feels  himself,  as  it  were,  continually  at  war  with  him- 
self and  the  human  race ;  with  himself,  because  he  must  stifle  the  cries  of  his 
own  conscience  :  with  the  human  race,  because  all  protest  against  the  mad  doc- 
trine that  pretends  to  banish  the  worship  of  God  from  the  earth.  Therefore 
we  find  among  men  of  this  kind  much  rancor  and  spleen ;  therefore  their 
words  are  full  of  gall ;  therefore  they  have  constantly  recourse  to  raillery, 
insult,  and  calumny. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  men  who,  although  devoid  of  religion,  are  not 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  faith.  They  live  in  a  kind  of  skepticism,  into 
which  the  reading  of  bad  books,  or  the  observations  of  a  superficiid  and  frivo- 
lous philosophy,  have  led  them ;  they  are  not  attached  to  religion,  but  they  are 
not  its  enemies.  Many  of  them  acknowledge  the  importance  of  religion  for  the 
good  of  society,  and  some  of  them  even  feel  within  themselves  a  certain  desire 
to  return  to  the  faith ;  in  their  moments  of  recollection  and  meditation,  they 
remember  with  pleasure  the  days  when  they  offered  to  God  an  obedient  spirit 
and  a  pure  heart ;  and  at  the  sight  of  the  rapid  course  of  life,  they  perhaps  love 
to  cherish  the  hope  of  becoming  reconciled  with  the  God  of  their  fathers,  be- 
fore they  descend  into  the  grave.  These  men  are  tolerant ;  but,  if  carefully 
examined,  their  tolerance  is  not  a  principle  or  a  virtue,  it  is  only  a  necessity 
resulting  from  their  position.  It  is  difficult  to  be  indignant  at  the  opinions  of 
others,  when  we  have  none  of  our  own — ^when,  consequently,  we  do  not  come 
into  collision  with  any.    It  is  difficult  to  be  violently  opposed  to  religion,  when 
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we  consider  it  as  a  thing  necessaiy  for  the  wel&re  of  society;  there  can  be  no 
hatred  or  rancor  towai^  £uth  in  a  soul  which  desires  its  meTcy,  and  which, 
perhaps,  fixes  its  eyes  upon  it  as  the  last  beam  of  hope  amid  the  terrors  of  an 
alaiining  future.  Tolerance,  in  this  case,  is  nothing  strange;  it  is  natural  and 
necessary.  Intolerance  would  be  inconceivable  and  extravagant,  and  could 
arise  only  from  a  bad  heart. 

In  applying  these  remarks  to  society  instead  of  individuals,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  tolerance,  as  well  as  intolerance,  may  be  considered  in  government, 
or  in  society.  It  sometimes  happens  thAt  government  and  society  are  not 
agreed ;  while  the  former  maintains  one  principle,  the  reverse  may  prevail  in 
the  latter.  As  governments  are  composed  of  a  limited  number  of  individuals, 
all  that  has  been  said  of  tolerance,  considered  individually,  may  be  applied  to 
them.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  men  placed  in  authority  are  not  free  to 
give  themselves  up  without  limit  to  the  impulses  of  their  own  opinions  or  feel- 
ings; they  are  often  fwrced  to  immolate  their  own  feelings  on  the  altar  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  They  may,  omns  to  peculiar  circumstances,  oppose  or  impede  that 
(pinion  for  a  time ;  but  it  wiu  soon  stop  them,  and  force  them  to  change  their 
course. 

As  sooner  or  later  government  becomes  the  expression  of  the  ideas  and  feel- 
ings of  society,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  considering  tolerance  in  the  lat- 
ter ;  we  shall  observe  that  society,  with  respect  to  tolerance,  follows  the  same 
path  as  individuals.  This  is  with  it  not  the  effect  of  a  principle,  but  of  a  habit 
Men  of  different  creeds,  who  live  together  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  society, 
end  by  tolerating  each  other ;  they  are  led  to  this  by  growing  weary  of  collision 
with  each  other,  and  by  the  wish  for  a  kind  of  life  more  quiet  and  peaceful. 
But  when  men,  thus  divided  in  creed,  find  themselves  face  to  face  for  the  first 
time,  a  shock  more  or  less  rude  is  the  inevitable  result.  The  causes  of  this 
phenomenon  are  to  be  found  in  human  nature  itself;  it  is  one  of  those  necessi- 
ties against  which  we  struggle  in  vain. 

Some  modem  philosophers  have  imagined  that  society  is  indebted  to  them  for 
the  ^irit  of  toleration  which  prevails  there ;  they  have  not  seen  that  it  is  much 
rather  a  fact  slowly  brought  about  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  than  it  is  the 
fruit  of  their  doctrines.  Indeed,  what  have  they  said  that  is  new?  They  have 
recommended  universal  fraternity ;  but  this  has  always  been  one  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  They  have  exhorted  men  of  all  the  different  religions  to  live 
in  peace  together ;  but  before  they  had  opened  their  mouths  to  teU  them  this, 
men  began  to  adopt  this  course  in  many  countries  of  Europe ;  for,  unhappily, 
religions  in  many  countries  were  so  numerous  and  different,  that  none  of  them 
eould  pretend  to  exclusive  dominion.  It  is  true  that  some  infidel  philosophers 
have  a  claim,  and  a  deplorable  one,  in  support  of  their  pretensions  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  toleration ;  it  is,  that,  by  their  efforts  to  disseminate  infi- 
delity and  skepticism,  they  have  succeeded  in  making  general,  in  nations  and 
governments,  that  Mee  toleration  which  has  nothing  virtuous,  but  is  indifference 
with  respect  to  all  religions.  Indeed,  why  is  tolerance  so  general  in  our  age  f 
or,  rather,  in  what  does  our  tolerance  consist  ?  K  you  observe  well,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  a  social  condition  perfectly  similar  to 
that  of  the  individuid  who  has  no  creed,  but  who  does  not  hate  creeds,  because 
he  considers  them  as  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  cherishes  a  vague  hope 
of  one  day  finding  a  last  asylum  therein.  All  that  is  good  in  this  is  in  no  de^e 
owing  to  the  infidel  philosophers,  but  may  rather  be  said  to  be  a  protest  against 
them.  Indeed,  when  they  could  not  obtain  the  supreme  command,  they  lavished 
calumnies  and  sarcasms  on  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  heaven  and  on  earth ;  and, 
when  they  did  raise  themselves  to  power,  they  overturned  with  indescribable 
fury  all  that  existed,  and  destroyed  millions  of  victims  in  exile  or  on  the  scaf- 
folds.    The  multitude  of  religions, — ^infidelity,  indifference,  the  improvement 
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ci  manners,  the  lassitade  produced  by  wars, — ^indastrial  and  commercial  organi- 
lation,  which  every  day  becomes  more  powerful  in  society, — communication 
/rendered  more  frequent  among  men  by  means  of  travelling, — the  difiusion  of 
ideas  by  the  press  3 — such  are  the  causes  which  have  produced  in  Europe  that 
universal  tolerance  which  has  taken  possession  of  all,  and  has  been  established 
in  fact  when  it  could  not  by  law.  These  causes,  as  it  is  easy  to  observe,  are  of 
different  kinds ;  no  doctrine  can  pretend  to  an  exclusive  influence ;  they  are  the 
result  of  a  thousand  different  influences,  which  act  simultaneously  on  we  deve- 
lopment of  dviliiation.  (24) 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ON  THI  RIGHT  OF  OOEBCION  IN  GENERAL. 

How  much,  during  the  last  century,  was  said  against  intolerance  !  A  philo- 
sophy less  superficial  than  that  which  then  prevailed  would  have  reflected  a  lit- 
tle more  on  a  fact  which  may  be  appreciated  in  differei^t  ways,  but  the  existence 
of  which  cannot  be  denied.  In  Greece,  Socrates  died  drinking  hemlock.  Rome, 
whose  tolerance  has  been  so  much  vaunted,  tolerated,  indeed,  foreign  gods;  but 
these  were  only  foreign  in  name,  since  they  formed  a  part  of  that  system  of 
pantheism  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  religion ;  gods,  who,  in  order 
to  be  declared  gods  of  Rome,  only  needed  the  mere  formality,  as  it  were,  of  re- 
oeiving  the  name  of  citizens.  But  Rome  did  not  admit  the  gods  of  Egypt  any 
more  than  the  Jewish  or  Christian  religion.  She  had,  no  doubt,  many  false 
ideas  with  respect  to  these  religions ;  but  she  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
them  to  know  that  they  were  essentially  different  from  her  own.  The  history 
of  the  Pagan  emperors  is  the  histoiy  of  the  persecution  of  the  Church ;  as  soon 
as  they  became  Christians,  a  system  of  penal  legislation  was  commenced  against 
those  who  differed  from  the  religion  of  the  state.  In  subsequent  centuries, 
intolerance  continued  under  various  fonns ;  it  has  been  perpetuated  down  to  our 
times,  and  we  are  not  so  free  from  it  as  some  would  wish  to  make  us  believe. 
The  emancipation  of  Catholics  in  England  is  but  of  recent  date ;  the  violent 
disputes  of  the  Prussian  government  with  the  Pope,  on  the  subject  of  certain 
arbitrary  acts  of  that  government  against  the  Catholic  religion,  are  of  yesterday ; 
the  question  of  Argau,  in  Switzerland,  is  still  pending ;  and  the  persecution 
of  Catholicity  by  the  Russian  government  is  pursued  in  as  scandalous  a  manner 
as  at  any  former  period.  Thus  it  is  with  religious  sects.  As  to  the  toleration 
of  the  humcme  philosophers  of  the  ISth  century,  it  was  exemplified  in  Robes- 
pierre. 

Every  government  professing  a  religion  is  more  or  less  intolerant  towards 
^  those  which  it  does  not  profess;  and  this  intolerance  is  diminished  or  destroyed, 
only  when  the  professors  of  the  obnoxious  religions  are  either  feared  on  account 
of  their  great  power,  or  despised  on  account  of  their  weakness.  Apply  to  all 
times  and  countries  the  rule  which  we  have  just  laid  down,  you  will  everywhere 
find  it  exact;  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  governments  in  their  rela- 
tions with  rdigions.  The  Jnrotestant  government  of  England  has  always  been 
intolerant  toward  Catholics;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  governments  of  Russia  and  Prussia  will  continue  to 
act  as  they  have  done  up  to  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  modifications 
required  by  difference  of  times;  in  the  same  way,  in  countries  where  Catholi- 
city prevails,  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  worship  will  always  be  more  or 
less  interfered  with.  I  shall  be  told  of  the  instance  of  France  as  a  proof  of  the 
contrary;  in  that  country,  where  the  immense  majority  profess  die  Catholic 
religion,  other  worships  are  allowed,  without  any  di^osition  on  the  part  of  the 
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Btate  to  disturb  them.  This  toleration  will  perhaps  be  attributed  to  publio 
opinion ;  it  comes,  I  think,  from  this,  that  no  fixed  principle  prevails  there  in 
the  government :  all  the  policy  of  France,  internal  and  external,  is  a  constant 
compromise  to  get  out  of  difficulties  in  the  best  possible  way.  This  is  shown 
bj  hcta ;  it  appears  from  the  well-known  opinions  of  the  small  number  of  men 
who,  for  some  years,  have  ruled  the  destinies  of  France.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  establish  )ft  principle  universal  toleration,  and  refuse  to  government  the  ri^ht 
of  violating  consciences  in  religious  matters ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said,  philosophers  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  very  clear  exposition 
of  their  principle,  still  less  have  they  been  able  to  procure  its  general  adoption . 
as  a  system  in  the  government  of  states.     In  order  to  show  that  the  thing  is  not 

Suite  so  simple  as  has  been  supposed,  I  will  beg  leave  to  ask  a  few  questions  of 
tiese  wi-diaant  philosophers.  If  a  religion  which  required  human  sacrifices 
were  established  in  your  country,  would  you  tolwate  it?  No.  And  why? 
Because  we  cannot  tolerate  such  a  crime.  But  then  you  will  be  intolerant; 
you  will  violate  the  consciences  of  others,  by  proscribing,  as  a  crime,  what  in 
their  eyes  is  a  homage  to  the  Divinity.  Thus  thought  many  nations  of  old,  and 
so  think  some  now.  By  what  riffht  do  you  make  your  conscience  prevail  over 
theirs?' — It  matters  not;  we  shall  be  intolerant,  but  our  intolerance  will  be  for 
the  good  of  humanity. — ^I  applaud  your  conduct;  but  you  cannot  deny  that  it 
is  a  case  in  which  intolerance  with  respect  to  a  religion  appears  to  you  a  right 
and  a  duty.  Still  further :  if  you  proscribe  the  exercise  of  this  atrocious  wor- 
ship, would  you  allow  the  doctrine  to  be  taught  which  preaches  as  holy  and  salu- 
tary the  practice  of  human  sacrifices  ?  No ;  for  that  would  be  permitting  the 
teaching  of  murder.  Very  well,  but  you  must  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  doc- 
trine with  respect  to  which  you  have  a  right  to  be,  and  are  obliged  to  be,  intole- 
rant. Let  us  pursue  our  subject.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  sacrifices 
ofiered  in  antiquity  to  the  goddess  of  Love,  and  the  infamous  worship  which 
was  paid  to  her  in  the  temples  of  Babylon  and  Corinth.  If  such  a  worship 
reappeared  among  you,  would  you  tolerate  it  ?  No ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  the 
sacred  laws  of  modesty.  Would  you  allow  the  doctrine  on  which  it  was  based 
to  be  taught  ?  No ;  for  the  same  reason.  This,  then,  is  another  case  in  which 
you  believe  you  have  the  right  and  the  obligation  to  violate  the  consciences  of 
others ;  and  the  only  reason  you  can  assign  for  it  is,  that  you  are  compelled  to 
do  so  by  your  own  conscience.  Moreover,  suppose  that  some  men,  over-excited 
by  reading  the  Bible,  desired  to  establish  a  new  Christianity,  in  imitation  of 
Mathew  of  Haarlem  or  John  of  Leyden ;  suppose  that  these  sectaries  began  to 
propagate  their  doctrines,  to  assemble  together  in  bodies,  and  that  their  ^nati- 
cal  declamation  seduced  a  portion  of  the  people,  would  you  tolerate  this  new 
religion?  No;  for  these  men  might  renew  the  bloody  scenes  of  Germany  in 
the  16th  century,  when,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  to  fulfil,  as  they  said,  the 
order  of  the  Most  High,  the  Anabaptists  invaded  all  property,  destroyed  all 
existing  power,  and  spread  everywhere  desolation  and  death.  This  would  be 
to  act  witn  as  much  justice  as  prudence;  but  you  cannot  deny  that  you  would 
thereby  commit  an  act  of  intolerance.  What,  then,  becomes  of  universal  tole- 
ration, that  principle  so  evident,  so  predominant,  if  you  are  compelled  at  every 
step  to  limit,  and  I  will  say  more,  to  lay  it  aside,  and  act  in  a  way  diametrically 
opposite  to  it?  You  will  say  that  the  security  of  the  state,  the  good  order  of 
society,  and  publio  morality  compel  you  to  act  in  this  way.  But  then,  what 
sort  of  a  principle  is  it  that,  in  certain  cases,  is  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of 
morality  and  to  society,  and  to  the  safety  of  the  state?  Do  you  think  that  the 
men  a^nst  whom  you  declaim  did  not  intend  also  to  protect  these  interests, 
by  acting  with  that  intolerance  which  is  so  revolting  to  you? 

It  has  been  acknowledged  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  as  an  incontestable 
principle,  that  the  public  authority  has,  in  certain  casesi  the  right  of  prohibiting 
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/  oertain  actSi  in  violation  of  the  consciences  of  individuals  who  claim  the  right  of 
performing  them.  If  the  constant  testimony  of  history  were  not  enough,  at 
least  the  maloffue  which  we  have  just  held  ought  to  convince  us  of  this  truth; 
we  have  seen  mat  Uie  most  ardent  advocates  of  tolerance  may  well  be  compelled, 
in  certain  cases,  to  be  intolerant.  They  would  be  obliged  to  be  so  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  of  modesty,  of  public  order;  universal  toleration,  then,  with  respect 
to  doctrines  aud  religions — that  toleration  which  is  proclaimed  is  the  duty  of 
every  government — ^is  an  error;  it  is  a  theory  which  cannot  be  put  in  practice. 
We  have  clearly  shown  that  intolerance  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  a  prin- 
ciple recognised  by  all  governments,  and  the  application  of  which,  more  or  less 
indulgent  or,  severe,  depends  on  circumstances,  and  above  all,  on  the  particular 
point  of  view  in  which  the  government  considers  things. 

A  great  question  of  right  now  presents  itself — a  question  which  seems,  at  first 
sight,  to  require  to  be  solved  by  condemning  all  intolerance,  both  with  respect  to 
doctrines  and  acts ;  but  which,  when  thoroughly  examined,  leads  to  a  very  different 
result.  If  we  grant  that  the  mind  is  incapable  of  completely  removing  the  diffi- 
culty by  means  of  direct  reasoning,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  indirect  means, 
and  the  reasoning  called  ad  absurdumy  are  here  sufficient  to  show  us  the  teuth, 
at  least  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  it  as  a  guide  for  human  prudence, 
always  uncertain.  The  question  is  thb :  ^^  By  what  right  do  ^ou  hinder  a  man 
from  professing  a  doctrine,  and  acting  in  conformity  with  it,  if  he  is  convinced 
that  it  is  true,  and  that  he  only  fulfils  his  duty,  or  exercises  a  right,  by  acting 
as  it  prescribes  ?"  In  order  to  prevent  the  prohibition  being  vain  and  ridicu- 
lous, there  must  be  a  penalty  attached  to  it ;  now,  if  you  inflict  this  penalty, 
you  punish  a  man  who,  according  to  his  own  conscience,  is  innocent.  Punisn- 
ment  by  the  hand  of  justice  supposes  culpability ;  and  no  one  is  culpable  with- 
out being  so  first  in  his  conscience.  Culpability  has  its  root  in  the  conscience; 
and  we  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  violation  of  a  law,  unless  that  law  has  ad- 
dressed us  through  our  conscience.  If  our  conscience  tells  us  that  an  action 
is  bad,  we  cannot  perform  it,  whatever  may  be  the  injunctions  of  the  law  which 
prescribes  it;  on  the  contrary,  if  conscience  tells  us  that  an  action  is  a  duty,  we 
cannot  omit  it,  whatever  may  be  the  prohibitions  of  the  law.  This  is,  in  a  few 
words,  and  in  all  its  force,  the  whole  argument  that  can  be  alleged  against  intole- 
rance in  regard  to  doctrines  and  facte  emanating  from  them.  Let  us  now  see 
what  is  the  real  value  of  these  observations,  apparently  so  conclusive. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  admission  of  this  principle  would  render  impossible 
the  punishment  of  any  political  crime.  Brutus,  when  plunging  his  dagger  into 
the  heart  of  Caesar;  Jacques  Clement,  when  he  assassinated  Henry  III.,  acted, 
no  doubt,  under  the  influence  of  an  excitement  of  mind,  which  made  them  view 
their  attempts  as  deeds  of  heroism ;  and  yet,  if  they  had  both  been  brought  be- 
fore a  tribunal,  would  you  have  thought  them  entitled  to  impunity — the  one  on 
account  of  his  love  of  country,  and  the  other  on  account  of  lus  zeal  for  religion? 
Most  political  crimes  are  committed  under  a  conviction  of  doing  well ;  and  I  do 
not  speak  merely  of  those  times  of  trouble,  when  men  of  parties  the  most  op- 
posed are  folly  persuaded  that  they  have  right  on  their  side.  Conspiracies  con- 
trived against  governments  in  times  of  peace  are  generally  the  work  of  some 
individuals  who  look  upon  them  as  illegal  and  tyrannical;  when  working  to 
overthrow  them,  they  are  acting  in  conformity  with  their  own  principles. 
Judges  punish  them  justly  when  they  inflict  on  them  the  penalties  appointed 
by  legislators ;  and  yet,  neither  legislators  when  they  decree  the  penalty,  nor 
the  judges  when  they  inflict  it,  are,  or  can  be,  i^orant  of  the  condition  of 
mind  of  the  delinquent  who  has  violated  the  law.  It  may  be  said,  that  compas- 
sion and  indulgence  with  respect  to  political  crimes  increase  every  day,  for  these 
reasons.  I  shall  reply,  that  if  we  lay  down  the  principle  that  human  justice 
has  not  the  right  to  punish,  when  the  delinquent  acts  aocording  to  his  oonvio- 
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tioQ,  we  must  not  only  mitigate  our  punishments;  bat  even  abolish  them.  In 
this  case,  capital  punishment  would  be  a  real  murder,  a  fine  a  robbery,  and  other 
penalties  so  many  acts  of  violence.  I  shall  remark  in  passing,  that  it  is  not 
true  that  severity  towards  political  crimes  diminishes  as  mudi  as  it  is  said  to 
do ;  the  history  of  Europe  of  late  years  affords  us  some  proofs  to  the  contrary. 
We  do  not  now  see  those  cruel  punishments  which  were  in  use  at  other  times; 
but  that  is  not  owing  to  the  conscience  of  the  criminal  being  considered  by  the 
judge,  but  to  the  improvement  of  manners,  which,  being  everywhere  diffused, 
has  necessarily  influenced  penal  legislation.  It  is  extraordinary  that  so  much 
severity  has  been  preserved  in  laws  relating  to  political  crimes,  when  so  great  a 
number  of  legislators  among  the  different  nations  of  Europe  knew  well  that  they 
themselves,  at  other  times,  liad  committed  the  same  crimes.  And  there  is  no 
doi3bt  that  more  than  one  man,  in  the  discussion  of  certain  penal  laws,  has 
inclined  to  indulgence,  from  the  presentiment  that  these  very  laws  might  one 
day  apply  to  himself.  The  impunity  of  political  crimes  would  bring  anout  the 
subversion  of  social  order,  by  rendering  all  government  impossible.  Without 
dwelling  longer  on  the  fatal  results  which  this  doctrine  would  have,  let  us  ob- 
serve, that  the  benefit  of  impunity  in  favor  of  the  illusions  of  conscience  would 
not  be  due  to  political  crimes  alone,  but  would  be  applicable  also  to  those  of  an 
ordinary  kind.  Offences  against  property  are  crimes  of  this  nature ;  and  yet 
we  know  that  many  at  former  periods  regarded,  and  that  unfortunately  some 
still  regard,  property  as  a  usurpation  and  an  injustice.  Offences  against  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  are  ordinarily  considered  crimes ;  and  yet  have  there  not 
been  sects  in  whose  sight  marriage  was  unlawful,  and  others  who  have  desired, 
and  still  desire,  a  community  of  women  ?  The  sacred  laws  of  modesty  and 
respect  for  innocence  have  alike  been  regarded  by  some  sects  as  an  unjust 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  man;  to  violate  these  laws,  therefore,  was  a 
meritorious  action.  At  the  time  when  the  mistaken  ideas  and  blind  fanaticism 
of  the  men  who  professed  these  principles  were  undoubted,  would  any  one  have 
been  found  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  chastisement  which  was  inflicted  on  them 
when,  in  pursuance  of  their  doctrines,  they  committed  a  crime,  or  even  when 
they  had  the  audacity  to  diffuse  their  fatal  maxims  in  society  ? 

If  it  were  unjust  to  punish  the  criminal  for  acting  according  to  his  conscience, 
all  imaginable  crimes  would  be  permitted  to  the  atheist,  the  fatalist,  the  disciple 
of  the  doctrine  of  private  interest;  for  by  destroying,  as  they  do,  the  basis  of 
all  morality,  these  men  do  not  act  against  their  consciences ;  they  have  none. 
If  such  an  argument  were  to  hold  good,  how  often  would  we  have  reason  to 
charge  tribunals  with  injustice,  when  they  inflict  any  punishment  on  men  of 
thb  class.  By  what  right,  we  would  say  to  magistrates,  do  you  punish  this 
man,  who,  not  admitting  the  existence  of  God,  does  not  acknowledge  himself 
culpable  in  his  own  eyes,  or  consequently  in  yours  ?  You  have  made  a  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  you  punish  him ;  but  this  law  has  no  power  over  the  conscience 
of  this  man,  for  you  are  his  equals;  and  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  any  superior,  to  ffive  you  the  power  of  controlling  his  liberty.  By  what  right 
do  you  punish  another,  who  b  convinced  that  all  his  actions  are  the  effect  of  neces- 
sary causes,  that  free-will  is  a  chimera,  and  who,  in  the  action  which  you  charse 
on  him  as  a  crime,  believes  that  he  had  no  more  power  of  restraining  himself 
than  the  wild  beast,  when  he  throws  himself  upon  the  prey  before  his  eyes,  or 
upcm  any  other  animal  tiiat  excites  his  fury  ?  With  what  justice  do  you  punish 
him,  who  is  persuaded  that  all  morality  is  a  lie ;  that  there  is  no  other  principle 
than  individual  interest;  that  ffood  and  evil  are  nothing  but  this  interest,  well 
or  ill  understood  ?  If  you  mfSe  him  undergo  any  punishment,  it  will  not  be 
because  he  is  culpable  in  his  own  conscience ;  you  will  punish  him  for  being 
deceived  in  his  calculation,  for  having  ill-understood  the  probable  result  of  the 
action  which  he  was  about  to  commit.     Such  are  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
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deductions  from  ihe  doctrine^  which  refuses  to  the  public  authority  the  power  of 
punishing  crimes  committed  in  consequence  of  an  error  of  the  mind. 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  the  right  o^punishment  only  extends  to  actions,  and 
not  to  doctrines ;  that  actions  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  law,  but  that  doctrines 
are  entitled  to  unbounded  liberty.  Do  you  mean  doctrines  shut  up  in  the  mind 
and  not  outwardly  manifested  ?  It  is  clear  that  not  only  the  right,  but  also  the 
possibility  of  punishing  them  is  wanting,  for  Grod  alone  can  tell  the  secrets  of 
the  heart  of  man.  If  avowed  doctrines  are  meant,  then  the  principle  is  false ; 
and  we  have  just  shown  that  those  who  maintain  it  in  theory,  find  it  impossible 
to  reduce  it  to  practice.  In  fine,  we  shall  be  told  that,  however  absmni  in  its 
results  may  be  the  doctrine  which  we  have  been  combating,  it  is  still  impossible 
to  justify  the  punishment  of  an  action  which  was  ordered  or  authorized  byghe 
conscience  of  the  man  who  committed  it.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  solvft  t 
How  is  this  great  obstacle  to  be  removed  ?  Is  it  lawful  in  any  case  to  treat  as 
culpable  the  man  who  is  not  so  at  the  tribunal  of  his  own  conscience  ? 

Although  this  question  seems  entirely  to  turn  upon  some  point  on  which  men 
of  all  opinions  are  agreed,  there  is  nevertheless  a  wide  difference  in  this  respect 
between  Catholics  on  one  side  and  unbelievers  and  Protestants  on  the  other. 
The  first  lay  it  down  as  an  incontestable  principle,  that  there  are  errors  of  the 
understanding  which  are  faults;  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  think,  that  all 
errors  of  the  understanding  are  innocent  The  first  consider  error  in  regard  to 
great  moral  and  religious  truths,  as  one  of  the  gravest  offences  which  man  can 
commit  against  God ;  their  opponents  look  upon  errors  of  this  kind  with  great 
indulgence,  and  they  ought  to  do  so  in  order  to  be  consistent.  Catholics  admit 
the  possibility  of  invincible  ignorance  with  respect  to  some  very  important 
truths ;  but  with  them  this  possibilitv  is  limited  to  certain  circumstances,  out  of 
which  they  declare  man  to  be  culpable :  their  opponents  constantly  extol  liberty 
of  thought,  without  any  other  restriction  than  that  imposed  by  the  taste  of  each 
one  in  particular ;  they  constantly  affirm  that  man  is  free  to  hold  the  opinions 
which  he  thinks  proper;  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  persuade  their  followers 
that  there  are  no  culpable  errors  or  opinions,  that  man  is  not  obliged  to  search 
into  the  secret  recesses  of  his  soul,  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  secret  causes 
which  induce  him  to  reject  the  truth ;  they  have  in  the  end  monstrously  con- 
founded physical  with  moral  liberty  of  thought;  they  have  banished  from 
opinions  the  ideas  of  lawful  and  unlawful,  and  have  given  men  to  understand 
'  that  such  ideas  are  not  applicable  to  thought.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  order  of 
ideas,  they  have  confounded  right  with  fact,  declaring,  in  this  respect,  the  use- 
lessness  and  incompetency  of  all  laws,  divine  and  human.  Senseless  men  !  as 
if  it  were  possible  for  that  which  is  most  noble  and  elevated  in  human  nature 
to  be  exempt  from  all  rule ;  as  if  it  were  possible  for  the  element  which  makes 
man  the  king  of  the  creation,  to  be  exempted  from  concurring  in  the  ineffable 
harmony  of  all  parts  of  the  universe  with  themselves  and  with  God ;  as  if  this 
harmony  could  exist,  or  even  be  conceived  in  man,  unless  it  were  declared  to  be 
the  first  of  human  obligations  to  adhere  constantly  to  truth. 

This  is  one  of  the  profound  reasons  which  justify  the  Catholic  Church,  when 
she  considers  the  sin  of  heresy  as  one  of  tiie  greatest  that  man  can  commit. 
You,  who  smile,  with  pity  and  contempt  at  these  words,  tJie  sin  of  heresy;  you, 
who  consider  this  doctrine  as  the  invention  of  priests  to  rule  over  consciences, 
by  retrenching  the  liberty  of  thought ;  by  what  right  do  you  claim  the  power 
of  condemning  heresies  which  are  opposed  to  your  orthodoxy?  By  what  right 
do  you  condemn  those  societies  that  profess  opinions  hostile  to  property,  public 
order,  and  the  existence  of  authority?  If  the  thought  of  man  is  free,  if  you 
cannot  attempt  to  restrain  it  without  violating  sacred  rights,  if  it  is  an  absurdity 
and  a  contradiction  to  wish  to  oblige  a  man  to  act  against  his  conscience,  or  dis- 
obey its  dictates — why  do  you  interfere  with  those  men  who  desire  to  destroy 
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the  existing  state  of  society  ?  Why  baffle,  why  oppose  those  dark  conspiracies, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  send  one  of  their  members  to  assassinate  a  king  ? 
Yon  invoke  your  convictions  to  declare  unjust  and  cruel  the  intolerance  which 
has  been  practised  at  certain  times  against  your  enemies ;  but  you  must  remem- 
ber that  such  societies  and  such  men  can  also  invoke  their  convictions.  You 
say  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  human  inventions;  they  say  that  the 
doctrines  prevailing  in  society  are  also  human  inventions.  You  say  that  the 
ancient  social  order  was  a  monopoly;  they  say  the  present  social  order  is  a 
monopoly.  In  your  eyes,  the  ancient  authorities  were  tyrannical ;  in  theirs  the 
present  ones  are  so.  You  pretended  to  destroy  what  existed,  in  order  to  found 
new  institutions  conducive  to  the  good  of  humanity ;  to-day  these  men  hold  the 
same  language.  You  have  proclaimed  holy  the  war  which  was  waged  against 
ancient  power ;  they  proclaim  holy  the  war  against  present  power.  When  you 
availed  yourselves  of  the  means  which  offered  themselves,  you  pretended  that 
necessity  rendered  them  le^timate ;  they  declare  to  be  not  less  legitimate  the 
only  means  which  they  possess,  that  of  combinations,  of  preparing  for  their 
opportunity,  and  of  hastening  it  by  assassinating  great  men.  You  have  pre- 
tended to  make  all  opinions  respected,  even  atheism,  and  you  have  taught  that 
nobody  has  a  right  to  prevent  your  acting  in  conformity  with  your  principles ; 
but  the  fanatics  in  question  have  also  their  horrible  principles  and  their  dreadful 
convictions.  Do  you  require  a  proof  of  this  ?  See  them  amid  the  gayety  of 
public  celebrations,  glide,  pale  and  gloomy,  among  the  joyful  multitude,  choose 
the  fitting  moment  to  cast  desolation  over  a  royal  family,  and  cover  a  nation 
with  mourning,  while  they  accumulate  on  their  own  heads  the  public  execration, 
certain,  moreover,  of  finishing  their  lives  on  the  scaffold.  But  our  adversaries 
will  say,  such  convictions  are  inexcusable.  Yours  are  so  also.  All  the  differ- 
ence is,  that  you  have  contrived  your  ambitious  and  fatal  systems  amid  ease  and 
pleasure,  perhaps  in  opulence,  and  under  the  shadow  of  power,  while  they  have 
conceived  their  abominable  doctrines  in  the  bosom  of  obscurity,  poverty,  misery, 
and  despair. 

Indeed,  the  inconsistency  of  some  men  is  shocking  to  the  last  degree.  To 
ridicule  all  religions,  to  decry  the  spirituality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  existence  of  God,  to  overturn  all  morality,  and  sap  its  deepest  foundations, 
all  this  they  have  considered  excusable,  and  we  may  even  say,  worthy  of  praise; 
moreover,  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  this  fatal  task  are  worthy  of  apo- 
theosis ;  men  must  expel  the  Divinity  from  his  temples  to  place  there  the  names 
and  busts  of  the  leaders  of  their  schools ;  under  the  vaults  of  splendid  basilicas, 
where  repose  the  ashes  of  Christians  awaiting  the  resurrection,  they  musl  raise 
the  mausoleum  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  in  order  that  future  generations,  when 
they  descend  into  their  dark  and  silent  abodes,  may  receive  the  inspirations  of 
their  genius.  But  have  they,  then,  a  right  to  complain  that  property,  and 
domestic  life,  and  social  order  ve  attacked  ?  Property  is  sacred ;  but  is  it 
more  sacred  than  God  ?  However  great  may  be  the  importance  of  the  truths  ' 
relating  to  the  family  and  to  society,  are  they  of  a  superior  order  to  the  eternal 
principles  of  morality,  or  rather,  are  they  any  thing  more  than  the  application 
of  these  principles  ? 

But  let  us  resume  the  thread  of  our  discourse.  When  the  principle,  that  - 
there  are  culpable  errors,  is  once  established  (a  principle  which  in  practice,  if 
not  in  theory,  must  be  received  by  all  men,  but  which  Catholicity  alone  can 
logically  maintain  in  theory),  it  is  easy  to  see  the  reason  of  the  punishments 
which  human  power  decrees  against  the  propagation  and  teaching  of  certain 
doctrines ;  and  we  can  understand  why  it  is  legitimate  to  punish,  without  consi- 
dering the  conviction  that  animated  the  culprit,  the  actions  which  are  the  result 
of  his  doctrines.  The  law  shows  that  this  mortal  error  has  existed,  or  can  exist ; 
but  in  this  case  it  declares  the  error  itself  to  be  culpable ;  and  if  man  adduces 
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the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience,  the  law  reminds  him  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
rectify  his  conscience.  Such  is,  in  truth,  the  foundation  of  a  legislation  which 
has  appeared  so  unjust ;  a  foundation  which  it  is  necessary  to  point  out,  in 
order  to  vindicate  a  great  many  human  laws  from  a  deep  dismce ;  for  it  would 
be  a  great  disgrace  to  claim  the  right  of  punishing  a  man  who  was  really  inno- 
cent. Such  an  absurd  right  is  so  far  from  belon^ng  to  human  justice,  that  it 
does  not  belong  even  to  Grod.  The  infinite  justice  of  Ood  would  cease  to  be 
what  it  is,  if  it  could  punish  .the  innocent. 

Perhaps  another  origin  will  be  assijzned  for  the  ri^ht  which  governments  pos- 
sess, of  punishing  the  propagation  of  certain  doctnnes  and  uie  actions  com* 
mitted  in  consequence  of  them,  when  the  criminal  has  acted  from  the  deepest 
conviction.  '^ G<>vemments,"  it  may  be  said,  ''act  in  the  name  of  society, 
which,  like  every  being,  possesses  the  right  of  self-defence.  There  are  certain 
doctarines  which  menace  its  existence ;  it  has,  therefore,  of  necessity  and  right, 
the  power  of  resisting  those  who  promulgate  them.''  Such  a  reason,  however 
plausible  it  may  appear,  is  liable  to  this  grave  objection,  that  it  destroys  at  one 
^  blow  the  idea  of  punishment  and  justice.  To  wound  an  ag^ssor  in  self-de- 
fence is  not  to  chastise  but  to  resist  him.  If  we  consider  societv  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  criminal  led  to  punishment  will  no  longer  be  a  real  criminal,  but 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  a  rash  and  unequal  struggle.  The  voice  of  the  judge 
condemning  him  will  no  longer  be  the  august  voice  of  justice ;  his  sentence 
will  only  be  the  act  of  society  avenging  the  attack  made  upon  it.  The  word 
punishment  will  then  assume  quite  a  different  meaning ;  the  gradations  of  it 
will  depend  entirely  upon  calculations,  and  not  on  justice.  "We  must  remem- 
ber this ;  if  we  suppose  that  society,  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  self-defence, 
inflicts  a  punishment  upon  the  man  whom  it  considers  quite  innocent,  it  no 
longer  judges  or  condemns,  but  fights  and  struggles.  That  which  is  perfectly 
suitable  with  respect  to  the  relations  between  one  society  and  another,  is  in  no 
way  suitable  to  society  in  its  relations  with  individuals.  It  then  appears  like  a 
^  combat  between  a  giant  and  a  pigmy.  The  giant  takes  the  pigmy  in  his  hand, 
and  crushes  him  against  a  stone. 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  just  explained  evidently  shows  the  value  of  the 
much  vaunted  principle  of  universal  toleration ;  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
that  principle  is  as  impracticable  in  fact  as  it  is  unsustainable  in  theory;  con- 
sequently all  the  accusations  made  against  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  subject 
of  intolerance  are  overturned.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  intolerance  is  in 
some  measure  the  right  of  all  public  power ;  this  has  always  been  acknowledged; 
it  is  acknowledg6d  still,  generally  speaking,  when  philosophers,  the  partisans 
of  tolerance,  attain  to  power.  No  doubt,  governments  have  a  thousand  times 
abused  this  principle ;  no  doubt,  more  than  once  the  truth  has  been  persecuted 
in  virtue  of  it;  but  what  do  men  not  abuse?  Their  duty,  then,  as  good  philo- 
sophers, was  not  to  establish  principles  that  cannot  be  sustained,  and  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous ;  not  to  declaim  to  satiety  against  the  times  and  institutions 
which  have  preceded  us ;  but  to  endeavor  to  propagate  sentiments  of  mildness 
and  indulgence,  and,  above  all,  not  to  impugn  important  truths,  without  which 
society  cannot  be  sustained,  and  which  cannot  be  destroyed  without  abandoning 
the  world  to  the  empire  of  force,  and,  consequently,  to  despotism  and  tyranny. 

Men  have  attacked  dogmas ;  but  they  have  not  been  willing  to  see  that  mo* 
ralitv  was  intimately  connected  with  dogmas,  and  that  it  was  its^  a  dogma.  By 
proclaiming  unbounded  liberty  of  thought,  they  have  asserted  the  impeccability 
of  the  mind ;  error  has  ceased  to  figure  among  the  faults  of  which  men  can  be 
guilty.  They  have  forgotten  that,  in  order  to  wUl,  it  was  necessary  to  know  ; 
and  that  to  loill  rightly,  it  was  necessary  to  knmo  trufy.  If  we  examine  the 
greater  part  of  the  errors  of  our  hearts,  we  shall  see  that  they  have  their  source 
in  a  misunderstanding;  is  it  possible,  then^  that  it  should  not  be  the  duty  of 
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man  to  preseire  his  mind  from  error  ?  Bat  einoe  it  has  been  said  that  opinions 
are  of  bttle  importance;  that  man  is  free  to  choose  such  as  please  him,  even  in 
matters  of  religion  and  morality,  tmth  has  lost  its  value ;  its  intrinsic  worth  is 
no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  eyes  of  man ;  and  too  many  consider  themselves 
exempt  firom  attempting  to  attam  it, — a  deplorable  condition  of  mind,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  afflicting  society.  (25) 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

ON  THE  INQUISITION  IN  SPAIN. 

I  FIND  myself  naturally  led  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  intolerance  of 
certain  Catholic  i^rinces,  on  the  Inouisition,  and  in  particular  on  that  of  Spain. 
I  must  make  a  rapid  examination  of  the  chu^?es  against  Catholicity  on  account 
of  its  conduct  during  the  last  centuries.  l%e  dungeons,  the  burnings  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  intolerance  of  some  CathoHc  princes,  have  furnished  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  with  one  of  their  most  effective  arguments  in  depreci- 
ating her,  and  rendering  her  the  object  of  odium  and  hatred ;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  they  have,  in  attacks  of  this  kind,  many  advantages,  which  give 
them  good  prospects  of  success.  Indeed  (as  we  have  said  above,  for  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,  who,  without  undertaking  to  examine  things  to  the  bottom, 
naively  allow  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  a  subtle  writer ;  as  we  have  said, 
for  all  those  who  have  sensitive  hearts,  and  are  prompt  to  pity  the  unfortunate), 
what  is  more  likely  to  excite  indignation  than  the  exhibition  of  dark  dungeons, 
instruments  of  torture,  saii^benttos^  and  burnings  ?  Imagine  what  effect  must  be 
produced,  amid  our  toleration,  our  gentle  manners,  our  humane  penal  codes,  by 
^e  sudden  exhibition  of  the  severities,  the  cruelties  of  another  age ;  the  whole 
exaggerated  and  grouped  into  one  picture,  where  are  shown  all  the  melancholy 
scenes  which  occurred  in  different  places,  and  were  spread  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  They  take  care  to  remind  us  that  all  this  was  done  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  peace  and  love ;  thereby  the  contrast  is  rendered  more  vivid,  the  ima- 
gination is  excited,  the  heart  oecomes  indignant;  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
clergy,  magistrates,  kings,  and  popes  of  those  remote  times,  appear  like  a  troop 
of  executioners,  whose  pleasure  consists  in  tormenting  and  desolating  the  human 
race.  Writers,  who  have  ventured  to  act  in  this  way,  have  certainly  not  added 
to  their  reputation  for  delicacy  of  conscience.  There  is  a  rule  which  waters 
and  writers  ought  never  to  forget,  viz.  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions, until  the^  have  convinced  ilie  reason,  unless  it  had  been  convinced  before. 
Besides,  there  is  a  degree  of  bad  faith  in  appealing  to  the  feelings  with  respect 
to  matters  which  ought  to  be  examined  by  the  liffht  of  reason  alone,  if  they  are 
to  be  examined  properly.  In  such  a  case  we  ought  not  to  begin  by  moving,  but 
by  convincing;  to  do  otherwise  is  to  deceive  the  reader. 

I  am  not  going  to  write  the  history  of  the  Inquisition,  or  of  the  different 
systems  which  various  countries  have  adopted  with  respect  to  religious  intole- 
rance ;  this  would  be  impossible  within  my  narrow  limits ;  besides,  it  would 
lead  me  away  from  the  object  of  my  work.  Ought  we  to  draw  from  the  Inqui- 
sition in  general,  that  of  Spain  in  particular,  or  from  the  greater  or  less  intole- 
rance of  the  legislation  of  some  countries,  an  accusation  i^nst  Catholicity  ? 
Can  it,  in  this  respect,  be  put  in  comparison  with  Protestantism  ?  Such  are  the 
questions  I  have  to  examine. 

Three  things  at  first  present  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  observer :  1st, 
the  legislation  and  institutions  proceeding  from  the  principle  of  intole- 
rance ;  2d,  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  legislation  and  these  institu- 
tions; 3d,  the  intolerant  acts  which  have  been  committed  illegally.     With 
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respect  to  the  latter,  I  must  say  at  once  that  they  haye  nothing  to  do  with  th6 
question.  The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  other  atrocities  committed  in 
the  name  of  relidon,  ought  not  to  trouhle  the  apologists  of  religion :  to  render 
her  responsible  iot  all  that  has  been  done  in  her  name,  would  be  to  act  with 
manifest  injustice.  Man  is  endowed  with  so  strong  and  lively  a  sense  of  the 
excellence  of  virtue,  that  he  endeavors  to  cover  the  greatest  crimes  with  her 
mantle ; — ^would  it  be  reasonable  to  banish  virtue  from  the  earth  on  that  account? 
There  are,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  terrible  periods,  where  a  fatal  ^ddiness 
seizes  upon  the  mind;  rage,  inflamed  by  disorder,  blinds  the  inteflect  and 
changes  the  heart ;  evil  is  called  good,  and  good  evil ;  the  most  horrible  at- 
tempts are  made  under  the  most  respectable  names.  Historians  and  philoso- 
phers,  in  treating  of  such  periods,  should  know  what  ought  to  be  their  line  of 
conduct;  strictly  accurate  in  the  narration  of  such  facts,  they  ou^ht  to  beware 
of  drawing  from  them  a  judgment  as  to  the  prevailing  ideas  and  institutions. 
Society  then  resembles  a  man  in  a  state  of  delirium ;  we  should  ill  judge  of  the 
ideas,  character,  and  conduct  of  such  a  man,  from  what  he  says  and  does  in  that 
deplorable  condition.  What  party,  in  those  calamitous  times,  can  boast  of  not 
having  committed  great  crimes  ?  If  we  fix  our  eyes  on  the  period  just  men- 
tioned, do  we  not  see  the  leaders  of  both  parties  assassinated  by  treason  ?  Ad- 
miral Coligny  died  by  the  hands  of  the  assassins  who  began  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew ;  but  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  been  also  assassinated  by  Poltrot, 
before  Orleans.  Henry  EEL  was  assassinated  by  Jacques  Clement;  but  this 
same  Henry  HI.  had  treacherously  murdered  the  other  Duke  of  Giiise  in  the 
corridors  of  his  palace,  and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal,  in  the  tower  of  Moulins ; 
this  same  Henry  IH.  had  taken  part  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  We 
see  atrocities  committed  by  the  Catholics ;  but  did  not  their  opponents  also  com- 
mit them  ?  Let  us  throw  a  veil  over  these  catastrophes^  over  these  afflicting 
proofs  of  the  misery  and  perversity  of  the  human  heart.  The  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition,  considered  in  itself,  is  only  the  application  to  a  particular  case  of 
that  doctrine  of  intolerance,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  that  of  every 
existing  power.  Thus,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  character  of  that  particu- 
lar application,  and  see  whether  its  enemies  are  correct  in.  their  charges  against 
it.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  observe  that  those  who  extol  antiquity,  sadly 
falsify  history,  if  they  pretend  that  intolerance  only  appeared  after  the  time 
when,  according  to  them,  the  Church  had  degenerated  from  her  primitive  purity. 
As  for  myself,  I  see  that  from  the  earliest  times,  when  the  Church  began  to 
exert  political  influence,  heresy  began  to  figure  in  the  codes  as  a  crime ;  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  a  period  of  complete  tolerance.  I  must  here 
make  an  important  remark,  which  shows  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rigor  dis- 
played in  later  centuries.  The  Inquisition  was  first  directed  against  the  Mani- 
chean  heretics;  that  is,  against  the  sectaries  who  at  all  times  were  treated  with 
the  greatest  severity.  In  the  Ilth  century,  when  the  punishment  of  fire  had 
not  yet  been  applied  to  the  crime  of  heresy,  the  Manicheans  were  excepted  from 
this  rule.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Pagan  emperors,  these  sectaries  were  treated 
with  extreme  rigor.  In  the  year  296,  we  see  Diocletian  and  Maximilian,  by  an 
edict,  condemning  to  diflerent  punishments  the  Manicheans  who  had  not  ab- 
lured  their  dogmas,  and  consigning  their  leaders  to  the  fire.  These  sectaries 
have  always  been  considered  as  great  criminals ;  and  to  punish  them  has  al- 
ways been  judged  necessary,  not  only  for  the  interests  of  religion,  but  even  for 
the  morals  and  good  order  of  society.  This  wAs  one  of  the  causes  of  the  riffor 
of  the  Inquisition  at  its  commencement :  if  we  add  to  this,  the  turbulent  cha- 
racter of  the  sects  which,  under  various  names,  arose  in  the  11th,  12th,  and 
18th  centuries,  we  shall  have  two  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  produce  those 
scenes  which  now  we  can  scarcely  credit.  In  studying  the  history  of  those 
centuries;  and  fixing  our  attention  on  the  troubles  and  disasters  which  ravaged 
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the  south  of  France,  we  dearly  see  that  it  was  not  a  dispute  as  to  a  particular 
dogma,  but  that  the  whole  social  system  was  compromised.  The  sectaries  of 
those  times  were  precursors  of  those  of  the  16th  century ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  latter,  if  we  except  the  frantic  Anabaptists,  were  less  democratic,  less 
apt  to  address  the  multitude.  Amid  the  cruelties  of  those  times,  when  long 
ages  of  violence  and  revolution  had  given  an  excessive  preponderance  to  brute 
force,  what  could  be  expected  from  governments  incessantly  menaced  with  such 
imminent  danger  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  laws,  and  their  application,  must  savour 
of  the  times. 

As  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which  was  only  an  extension  of  that  which 
was  established  in  other  countries,  we  must  divide  it,  with  respect  to  its  dura- 
tion, into  three  sreat  periods ', — we  omit  the  time  of  its  existence  in  the  king- 
dom of  Aragon,  before  its  introduction  into  Castille.  The  first  of  these  compre- 
hends the  time  when  the  Inquisition  was  principally  directed  against  the  relapsed 
Jews  and  Moors,  from  the  day  of  its  installation  under  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
till  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  The  second  extends  from  the  time 
when  it  began  to  concentrate  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  Protest- 
antism into  Spain,  until  that  danger  entirely  ceased ;  that  is,  fr6m  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  till  the  coming  of  the  Bourbons.  The  third  and  last 
period  is  that  when  the  Inquisition  was  Umited  to  repress  infamous  crimes,  and 
exclude  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire ;  this  period  was  continued  until  its  abolition 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is  clear  that,  the  institution  being 
successively  modified  according  to  circumstances  at  these  different  epochs, — 
although  it  always  remained  fundamentally  the  same, — ^the  commencement  and 
termination  of  each  of  these  three  periods  which  we  have  pointed  out  cannot  be 
precisely  marked  j  nevertheless,  these  three  periods  really  existed  in  its  history, 
and  present  us  with  very  different  characters. 

Every  one  knows  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  Inquisition  was 
established  in  the  time  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns ;  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  Bull  of  establishment  was  solicited  by  Queen  Isabella ;  that  is,  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  sovereigns  in  our  history,-^by  that  queen  who  still, 
after  three  centuries,  preserves  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  Spaniards.  Isa- 
bella, far  from  opposing  the  will  of  the  people  in  this  measure,  only  realized  the 
national  wish.  The  Inquisition  was  established  chiefly  against  the  Jews ',  the 
Papal  Bull  had  been  sent  in  1478 ;  now,  before  the  Inquisition  published  its 
first  edict,  dated  Seville,  in  1481,  the  Cortes  of  Toledo,  in  1480,  had  adopted 
severe  measures  on  the  subject.  To  prevent  the  injury  which  the  intercourse 
between  Jews  and  Christians  might  occasion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  the  Cortes 
had  ordered  that  unbaptized  Israelites  should  be  obliged  to  wear  a  distinctive 
mark,  dwell  in  separate  quarters,  called  Juivenet,  and  return  there  before  night. 
Ancient  regulations  against  them  were  renewed;  the  professions  of  doctor, 
surgeon,  shopkeeper,  barber,  and  tavern-keeper,  were  forbidden  them.  Intole- 
rance was,  therefore,  popular  at  that  time.  If  the  Inquisition  be  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  friends  to  monarchy,  by  conformity  with  the  will  of  kmgs,  it  has  an 
equal  claim  to  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  lovers  of  democracy. 

No  doubt  the  heart  is  grieved  at  reading  the  excessive  severities  exercised  at 
that  time  against  the  Jews ;  but  must  there  not  have  been  very  grave  causes  to 
provoke  such  excesses  ?  The  danger  which  the  Spanish  monarchy,  not  yet  well 
established,  would  have  incurred  if  the  Jews,  then  very  powerful  on  account  of 
their  riches  and  their  alliances  with  the  most  influential  families,  had  been 
allowed  to  act  without  restraint,  has  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these  causes.  It  was  greatly  to  be  feared  that  they  would  league  with  the 
Moors  against  the  Christians.  The  respective  positions  of  the  three  nations 
rendered  this  league  natural:  this  is  the  reason  why  it  was  looked  upon  as 
necessary  to  break  a  power  which  was  capable  of  oompromifiing  anew  the  inde- 
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pendence  of  the  Christians.  It  is  necessary  also  to  observe^  that  at  the  time  when 
the  Inquisition  was  established,  the  war  of  eight  hundred  years  against  the  Moors 
was  not  yet  finished.  The  Inquisition  was  projected  before  1474 ;  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1480;  and  the  conquest  of  Granada  did  not  take  place  till  1492.  Thus 
it  was  founded  at  the  time  when  the  obstinate  struggle  was  about  to  be  decided ; 
it  was  yet  to  be  known  whether  the  Ohristians  would  remain  masters  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  or  whethet  the  Moors  should  retain  possession  of  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  beautiful  provinces ;  whether  these  enemies,  shut  up  in  Granada, 
should  preserve  a  position,  excellent  for  their  communication  with  Africa,  and 
a  means  for  all  the  attempts  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  Crescent  might  be 
disposed  to  make  against  us.  Now,  the  power  of  the  Crescent  was  very  great, 
as  was  clearly  shown  by  its  enterprises  against  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  next 
century.  In  such  emergencies,  after  ages  of  fighting,  and  at  the  m(mient  which 
was  to  decide  the  victory  for  ever,  have  combatants  ever  been  known  to  conduct 
themselves  with  moderation  and  mildness?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  system 
of  repression  pursued  in  Spain,  with  respect  to  the  Jews  and  the  Moors,  was 
inspired,  in  great  measure,  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation :  we  can  easily 
believe  that  the  Catholic  princes  had  this  motive  before  them  when  they  decided 
on  asking  for  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  their  dominions.  The 
danger  was  not  imaginary  :  it  was  perfectly  real.  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  turn  which  things  might  have  taken  if  some  precaution  had  not  been 
adopted,  it  is  enough  to  recollect  the  insurrections  of  the  last  Moors  in  later 
times. 

Yet  it  would  be  wrong,  in  this  affair,  to  attribute  all  to  the  policy  of  royalty ; 
and  it  is  necessary  here  to  avoid  exalting  too  much  the  foresight  and  designs  of 
men ;  for  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  thii^  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  naturally 
followed  the  generality  of  the  nation,  in  whose  eyes  the  Jews  were  odious  when 
they  persevered  in  their  creed,  and  suspected  when  they  embraced  the  Christian 
religion.  Two  causes  contributed  to  this  hatred  and  animadversion,  ilrst,  the 
excited  state  of  religious  feeling  then  general  in  all  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Spain;  2d,  the  conduct  by  which  the  Jews  had  drawn  upon  themselves  the 
public  indignation.  , 

The  necessity  of  restraining  the  cupidity  of  the  Jews,  for  the  sake  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Christians,  was  of  ancient  date  in  Spain  :  the  old  assemblies  of 
Toledo  had  attempted  it.  In  the  following  centuries  the  evil  reached  its  height ; 
a  great  part  of  the  riches  of  the  peninsula  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  and  almost  all  the  Christians  found  themselves  their  debtors.  Thence 
the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the  Jews ;  thence  the  frequent  troubles  which 
agitated  some  towns  of  the  peninsula ;  thence  the  tumults  which  more  than  once 
were  fatal  to  the  Jews,  and  in  which  their  blood  flowed  in  abundance.  It  was 
difficult  for  a  people  accustomed  for  ages  to  set  themselves  free  by  force  of  arms, 
to  resign  themselves  peacefully  and  tranquilly  to  the  lot  prepared  for  them  by 
the  artifices  and  exactions  of  a  strange  race,  whose  name,  moreover,  bore  the 
recollection  of  a  terrible  malediction. 

In  later  times,  an  immense  number  of  Jews  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
religion ;  but  the  hatred  of  the  people  was  not  extinguished  thereby,  and  mistrust 
followed  these  converts  into  their  new  state.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  great 
number  of  these  conversions  were  hardly  sincere,  as  they  were  partly  caused  by 
the  sad  position  in  which  the  Jews  who  continued  in  Judaism  were  placed.  In 
defisiult  of  conjectures  founded  on  reason  in  this  respect,  we  will  regard  as  a 
sufficient  corroboration  of  our  opinion,  the  multitude  of  Judaizing  Christians  who 
were  discovered  as  soon  as  care  was  taken  to  find  out  those  who  had  been  guilty 
of  apostacy.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  distinction  between 
new  and  old  Christians  was  introduced ;  the  latter  denomination  was  a  title  of 
honor;  and  the  former  a  mark  of  ignominy ;  the  converted  Jews  were  contempta- 
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ttusly  called  inarrano$y — ^impure  men,  pigs.  "With  more  or  less  fonndation,  they 
were  accused  of  horrible  crimes.  In  their  dark  assemblies  they  committed,  it 
was  said,  atrocities  which  could  hardly  be  believed,  for  the  honor  of  humanity. 
For  example,  it  was  said  that,  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  Christians  and  in 
contempt  of  religion,  they  crucified  Christian  children,  takingcare  to  choose  for 
the  purpose  the  greatest  day  among  Christian  solemnities.  There  is  the  often- 
repeated  history  of  the  knight  of  the  house  of  Guzman,  who,  being  hidden  one 
night  in  the  house  of  a  Jew  whose  daughter  he  loved,  saw  a  child  crucified  at 
the  time  when  the  Christians  celebrated  the  institution  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Eucharist.  Besides  infanticide,  there  were  attributed  to  the  Jews,  sacrileges^ 
poisonings,  conspiracies,  and  other  crimes.  That  these  rumors  were  generSly 
believed  by  the  people  is  proved  by  the  feet,  that  the  Jews  were  forbidden  by 
law  to  exercise  the  professions  of  doctor,  surgeon,  barber,  and  tavern-keeper; 
tills  shows  what  degree  of  confidence  was  placed  in  their  morality.  It  is  useless 
to  stay  to  examine  the  foundations  for  these  sinister  accusations.  We  are  not 
ignorant  how  fer  popular  credulity  will  go,  above  all  when  it  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  excited  feelings,  which  makes  it  view  all  things  in  the  same  light  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  these  rumors  circulated  everywhere  and  with  credit, 
to  understand  what  must  have  been  the  public  indignation  against  the  Jews,  and 
consequently  how  natural  it  was  that  authority,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the 
general  mind,  should  be  urged  to  treat  them  with  excessive  rigor. 

The  situation  in  which  the  Jews  were  placed  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  they 
might  have  attempted  to  act  in  concert  to  resist  the  Christians;  what  they  did 
after  the  death  of  St.  Peter  Arbues  shows  what  they  were  capable  of  doing  on 
otiier  occasions.  The  funds  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  murder, 
ihe  pay  of  the  assassins,  and  the  other  expenses  required  for  the  plot,  were  col- 
lected by  means  of  voluntary  contributions  imposed  on  themselves  by  all  the 
Jews  of  Aragon.  Does  not  this  show  an  advanced  state  of  organization,  which 
might  have  become  fetal  if  it  had  not  been  watched. 

In  alluding  to  the  death  of  St.  Peter  Arbues,  I  wish  to  make  an  observation 
on  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  as  proving  the  unpopularity  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  What  more  evident  proof,  we  shall  be 
told,  can  you  have  than  the  assassination  of  the  Inquisitor  r  Is  it  not  a  sure 
sign  that  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  at  its  height,  and  that  they  were  quite 
opposed  to  the  Inquisition  ?  Would  they  otherwise  have  been  hurried  into  such 
excesses?  If  by  Hhe  people'  you  mean  the  Jews  and  their  descendants,  I  will 
not  deny  that  tne  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  was  indeed  very  odious  to 
them;  Imt  it  was  not  so  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  event  we  are  speaking 
of  gave  rise  to  a  circumstance  which  proves  just  the  reverse.  When  the  report  of 
the  death  of  the  Inquisitor  was  spread  through  the  town,  the  people  made  a  fearful 
tumult  to  avenge  his  death.  They  spread  through  the  town,  they  went  in  crowds 
in  pursuit  of  the  new  Christians,  so  that  a  bloody  catastrophe  would  have  ensued, 
had  not  the  young  Archbishop  of  Saragossa,  Alphonsus  of  Aragon^  presented  him- 
self to  the  people  on  horseback,  and  calmed  them  by  the  assurance  that  all  the 
rigor  of  the  laws  should  fell  on  the  heads  of  the  gmlty.  Was  the  Inquisition 
as  unpopular  as  it  has  been  represented;  and  will  it  be  said  that  its  adversaries 
were  the  majority  of  the  people  ?  Why,  then,  could  not  the  tumult  at  Saragossa 
have  been  avoided  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  which  were  no  doubt  taken  by 
the  conspirators,  at  that  time  very  powerful  by  their  riches  and  influence  ? 

At  the  time  of  the  greatest  rigor  against  the  Judaizing  Christians,  there  is  a 
feet  worthy  of  attention.  Persons  accused,  or  threatened  with  the  pursuit  of  the 
Inquisition,  took  every  means  to  escape  the  action  of  that  tribunal :  they  left 
the  soil  of  Spain  and  went  to  Eome.  Would  those  who  imagine  that  Rome  has 
always  been  the  hotbed  of  intolerance,  the  firebrand  of  persecution,  have  ima- 
gin^xi  this  ?  The  number  of  causes  commenoed  by  the  Inqnisitioni  and  sommimed 
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from  Spain  to  Borne,  is  coontlesS;  during  the  fir^  Mtj  years  of  the  existence 
of  that  tribunal;  and  it  must  be  added,  that  Rome  always  inclined  to  the  side 
of  indulgence.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  possible  to  cite  one  accused 
person  who,  by  appealing  to  Rome,  did  not  ameliorate  his  condition.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Inquisition  at  that  time  is  full  of  contests  between  the  Kings  and 
Popes ;  and  we  constantly  find,  on  the  part  oi  the  Holy  See,  a  desire  to  restrain 
the  Inquisition  within  the  bounds  of  justice  and  humanity.  The  line  of  eon- 
duct  prescribed  by  the  court  of  Rome  was  not  always  followed  as  it  ought  to 
have  been ;  thus  we  see  the  Popes  compelled  to  receive  a  multitude  of  ^peals, 
and  mitigate  the  lot  that  would  have  befallen  the  appellants,  if  their  cause  had 
been  definitely  decided  in  Spain.  We  also  see  uie  Pope  name  the  judge  of 
appeal,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  who  desired  th^  causes 
should  be  finally  decided  in  Spain :  the  first  of  these  judges  was  Dr.  Inigo 
Manrique,  Archbishop  of  Seville.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  a  short  time,  the 
same  Pope,  in  a  Bull  of  the  2d  of  August,  1483,  said  that  he  had  received  new 
appeals,  made  by  a  great  number  of  the  Spaniards  of  Seville,  who  had  not  dared 
to  address  themselves  to  the  judge  of  appeal  for  fear  of  being  arrested.  Such  was 
then  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind;  such  was,  at  that  time,  the  necessity 
of  preventing  injustice,  or  measures  of  undue  severity.  The  Pope  added,  thii 
some  of  those  who  had  had  recourse  to  his  justice  had  already  received  the  abso- 
lution of  the  Apostolical  Penitentiary,  and  that  others  were  about  to  receive  it; 
he  afterwards  complained  that  indulgences  granted  to  divers  accused  persons  had 
not  been  sufficiently  respected  at  Seville ;  in  fine,  after  several  other  admoni- 
tions, he  observed  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  that  mercy  towards  the  guilty  was 
more  pleasing  to  God  than  the  severity  which  it  was  desired  to  use;  and  he 
gave  the  example  of  the  good  Shepherd  following  the  wandering  sheep.  He 
ended  by  exhorting  the  sovereigns  to  treat  with  mildness  those  who  voluntarily 
confessed  their  faults,  desiring  them  to  allow  them  to  reside  at  Seville,  or  in 
some  other  place  they  might  choose ;  and  to  allow  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property,  as  if  they  had  not  been  guiJty  of  the  crime  of  heresy. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  appeals  admitted  at  Rome,  and 
by  virtue  of  which  the  lot  of  the  accused  was  improved,  were  founded  on  errors 
of  form  and  injustice  committed  in  the  application  of  the  law.  K  the  accused 
had  recourse  to  Rome,  it  was  not  always  to  demand  reparation  for  an  injustice, 
but  because  they  were  sure  of  finding  indulgence.  "We  have  a  proof  of  this  in 
the  considerable  number  of  Spanish  refugees  convicted  at  Rome  of  having 
fallen  into  Judaism.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  found  at  one  time ; 
yet  there  was  not  one  capital  execution.  Some  penances  were  imposed  on  them, 
and  when  they  were  absolved,  they  were  free  to  return  home,  without  the  least 
mark  of  ignominy.     This  took  place  at  Rome  in  1498. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  Roman  Inquisition  was  never  known  to 
pronounce  the  execution  of  capital  punishment,  although  the  Apostolic  See  was 
/  occupied  during  that  time  by  Popes  of  extreme  rigor  and  severity  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  civil  administration.  We  find  in  au  parts  of  Europe  scaffolds 
prepared  to  punish  crimes  against  reli^on  ;  scenes  which  sadden  the  soul  were 
everywhere  witnessed.  Rome  is  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  Rome,  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  represent  as  a  monster  of  intolerance  and  cruelty.  It  is  true, 
that  the  Popes  have  not  preached,  like  Protestants,  universal  toleration ;  but 
facts  show  the  difference  between  the  Popes  and  Protestants.  The  Popes, 
armed  with  a  tribunal  of  intolerance,  have  not  spilled  a  drop  of  blood ;  Protest- 
ants and  philosophers  have  shed  torrents.  What  advantage  is  it  to  the  victim 
to  hear  his  executioners  proclaim  toleration  ?  It  is  adding  the  bitterness  of  sar- 
casm to  his  punishment.  The  conduct  of  Rome  in  the  use  which  she  made  of 
the  Inquisition,  is  the  best  apology  of  Catholicity  against  those  who  attempt  to 
stigmatize  her  as  barbarous  and  sanguinary.    In  truth,  what  is  there  in  corn- 
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mon  between  Catholicity  and  the  excessive  severity  employed  in  this  place  or 
that,  in  the  extraordinary  situation  in  which  many  rival  races  were  placed,  ia 
the  presence  of  danger  which  menaced  one  of  them,  or  in  the  interest  which  the 
kings  bad  in  maintaining  the  tranqoillity  of^their  states,  and  securing  their  con- 
quests from  all  danger  ?  I  will  not  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  with  respect  to  Jndaizing  Christians ;  and  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  the  rigor  which  it  employed  against  them  was  preferable 
to  the  mildness  recommended  and  displayed  by  the  Popes.  What  I  wish  to 
show  here  is,  that  rigor  was  the  result  of  extraordinary  circumstances, — the 
effect  of  the  national  spirit,  and  of  the  severity  of  customs  in  Europe  at  that 
time.  Catholicity  cannot  be  reproached  with  excesses  committed  for  these 
different  reasons.  Still  more,  if  we  pay  attention  to  the  spirit  which  prevails 
in  all  the  instructions  of  the  Popes  relating  to  the  Inquisition ;  if  we  observe 
their  manifest  inclination  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  mildness,  and  to 
suppress  the  marks  of  ignominy  with  which  the  guilty,  as  well  as  their  fami- 
lies, were  stigmatised,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that^  if  the  Popes  had  not 
feared  to  displease  the  kings  too  much,  and  to  excite  divisions  which  might 
have  been  fatal,  their  measures  would  have  been  carried  still  further.  If  we 
recollect  the  negotiations  which  took  place  with  respect  to  the  noisy  affair  of 
the  chums  of  the  Cortes  of  Aragon,  we  shall  see  to  which  side  the  court  of  Rome 
leaned. 

As  we  are  speaking  of  intolerance  with  regard  to  the  Judaisers,  let  us  say  a 
few  words  as  to  the  disposition  of  Luther  towards  the  Jews.  Does  it  not  seem 
that  the  pretended  reformer,  the  founder  of  independence  of  thought,  the  furi- 
ous declaimcr  against  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  Popes,  should  have 
been  animated  with  the  most  humane  sentiments  towards  that  people  ?  No 
doubt  the  eulogists  of  this  chieftain  of  Protestantism  ought  to  think  thus  also. 
I  am  sorry  for  them ;  but  history  will  not  allow  us  to  partake  of  this  delusion. 
According  to  all  appearances,  if  the  i^ostate  monk  had  found  himself  in  tho 
place  of  Torquemada,  the  Judaizers  would  not  have  been  in  a  better  position. 
What,  then,  was  the  system  advised  by  Luther,  according  to  Seckendorf,  one 
of  his  apologists?  ^' Their  svnagognes  ought  to  be  destroyed,  their  houses 
pulled  down,  their  prayer-books,  the  Talmud,  and  even  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  be  taken  from  them ;  their  rabbis  ought  to  be  forbidden  to  teach^ 
and  be  compelled  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  hard  kbor."  The  Inquisition,  at 
least,  did  not  proceed  against  the  Jews,  but  against  the  Judaizers ;  that  is^ 
against  those  who,  after  being  converted  to  Christianity,  relapsed  into  their 
errors,  and  added  sacrilege  to  their  apostaoy,  by  the  external  profession  of  a 
creed  which  they  detested  in  secret,  and  which  they  pro&ned  by  the  exercise 
of  their  old  religion.  But  Luther  extended  his  severity  to  the  Jews  themselves; 
so  that,  according  to  his  doctrines,  no  reproach  can  be  made  against  the  sove- 
reign who  expelled  the  Jews  from  their  dominions. 

The  Moors  and  the  Mooriscoes  no  less  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  that  time ;  and  all  that  has  beCn  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Jews  may 
be  applied  to  them  with  some  modifications.  They  were  also  an  abhorred  race  v 
— a  race  which  had  been  contended  with  for  eight  centuries.  When  they 
retained  their  religion,  the  Moors  inspired  hatred;  when  they  abjured  it,  mis- 
trust; the  Popes  interested  themselves  in  their  &vor  also  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
We  ought  to  remark  a  Bull  issued  in  1530,  which  is  expressed  in  language 
quite  evangelical :  it  is  there  said,  that  the  ignorance  of  these  naticms  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  their  faults  and  errors;  the  first  thing  to  be  done  to 
render  their  conversion  solid  and  sincere  was,  according  to  the  recommendation 
contained  in  this  Bull,  to  endeavor  to  enlighten  their  minds  with  sound  doctrine. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  Pope  granted  to  Charles  V.  the  Bull  which  released 
him  from  the  oath  taken  in  the  Cortes  of  Saragossa  in  the  year  1519;  an  oath, 
27  sS 
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bj  wUdi  lie  had  engaged  not  to  make  any  change  with  respect  to  the  Moors; 
whereby,  it  is  said,  the  Emperor  was  enabled  to  complete  their  expulsion.  Bat, 
we  mnst  observe;  that  the  Pope  for  a  long  time  resisted  that  concession;  and, 
^t  if  he  at  length  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  it  was  only 
because  he  thought  that  die  expulsion  of  the  Moors  was  indispensable  to  secure 
the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  the  Emperor, 
and  not  the  Pope,  was  the  better  judge;  the  latter,  placed  at  a  great  distance, 
could  not  know  the  real  state  of  things  in  detail.  Moreoyer,  it  was  not  the 
Spanish  monarch  alone  who  thought  so;  it  is  related  that  Francis  I.,  when  a 
prisoner  at  Madrid,  one  day  conyersing  with  Charles  Y.,  told  him  that  tran- 
quillity would  neyer  be  established  in  Spain,  if  the  Moors  and  Moonscoes  were 
not  expelled. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 


SECOND  EPOCH  OF  THE  INQUISITION  IN  SPAIN. 

It  has  been  said  that  Philip  U.  founded  a  new  Inquisition  in  Spain,  more 
terrible  than  that  of  the  Catholic  soyereigns:  at  the  same  time  the  Inquisition 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  receiyes  a  certain  degree  of  indulgence,  which  is 
refused  to  that  of  their  successors.  At  the  yery  outset,  we  find  an  important 
historical  mistake  in  this  assertion.  Philip  did  not  establish  a  new  Inquisition; 
he  maintained  that  which  the  Catholic  soyereigns  had  left  him,  and  which 
Charles  V.,  his  father  and  predecessor,  had  particularly  recommended  to  him 
by  will.  The  Committee  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  in  the  project  for  the  abolition 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  excuses  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  sove- 
rei^s,  and  blames  with  seyerity  that  of  Philip  11. ;  it  attempts  to  make  all  the 
famt  and  odium  fall  on  that  prince.  An  illustrious  French  writer,  yery  recently 
treating  of  this  important  question,  has  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  the  same 
errors,  with  that  candor  which  sometimes  accompanies  genius.  "  There  were," 
says  M.  Lacordaire,  "  in  the  Spanish  •  Inquisition,  two  solemn  periods,  which 
must  not  be  confounded;  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  before  the  Moors  were  expelled  from  Granada,  their 
last  asylum;  the  other,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth,  under  Philip  11.,  when 
Protestantism  threatened  to  propagate  itself  in  Spain.  The  Committee  of  the 
Cortes  has  perfectly  distinguished  these  two  epochs;  and  while  it  stigmatizes 
the  Inquisition  of  Philip  II.,  expresses  itself  with  moderation  with  respect  to 
that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  After  these  words  the  writer  quotes  a  text, 
where  it  is  affirmed  that  Philip  IE.  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Inquisition ;  if 
that  institution  attained  in  the  end  to  a  high  degree  of  power,  it  was  owing,  it 
says,  to  the  refined  policy  of  that  prince.  We  read,  a  little  further  on,  that 
PhiGp  n.  was  the  inyentor  of  the  auto-da-fi,  to  terrify  heretics;  and  that  the 
first  of  these  bloody  spectacles  was  seen  at  Seyille  in  1559.  (Mhnoire  pour  U 
rStaMisfement  de  V  Ordre  de»  Frhres  Frecheurs,  chap,  yi.)  Setting  aside  the 
historical  mistake  with  respect  to  the  auto-da-fisy  it  is  well  known  Siat  neither 
the  sanhenitos  nor  the  fiigots  were  the  inyention  of  Philip  11.  Such  mistakes 
easily  escape  a  writer  who  is  satisfied  with  alluding  to  a  fact  incidentally;  if  we 
bring  forward  this  one,  it  is  because  it  contains  an  accusation  against  a  mo- 
narch to  whom,  for  a  long  time,  too  little  justice  has  been  done.  Philip  11. 
continued  the  work  which  had  been  begun  by  his  predecessors;  if  they  are 
excused,  he  ought  not  to  be  treated  with  greater  seyerity.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  directed  the  Inquisition  against  the  apostate  Jews;  why  could  not 
Philip  II.  ayail  himself  of  it  against  Protestants?  But  I  shall  be  told  he 
abused  his  right  and  carried  rigor  to  excess.     Certainly  there  was  not  m<»:e 
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indulgenoe  in  the  times  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Are  the  nnmerous  exeon- 
tions  at  Seville  and  other  places  forgotten  ?  Or  what  Mariana  says  in  his 
historj,  and  the  public  measures  taken  by  the  Popes  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing Hie  excessive  severity?  The  words  quoted  against  Philip  II.  are  taken 
from  the  work  called  La  InqutciHdn  tin  mascwa  (the  Inquisition  unveiled,) 
published  in  Spain  in  1811.  We  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this  authority, 
when  we  know  that  the  author  of  the  book  was  distinguished  till  his  death  by 
a  deep  hatred  to  the  Spanish  kings.  The  book  bears  the  name  of  Nathanael 
Jomtob;  but  the  real  author  is  a  vrell-known  Spaniard,  who,  in  his  latter  writ- 
ings, seems  to  have  undertaken  to  avenge,  by  his  unbounded  exaggerations  and 
fhnous  invectives,  all  that  he  had  previously  attacked;  a  writer  who  assails, 
with  an  intolerable  partiality,  all  that  presents  itself  before  him — ^religion, 
country,  classes  of  society,  individuals,  and  opinions — ^insulting  and  tearing  to 
pieces  all,  as  if  he  had  been  seized  with  a  sally  of  passion,  and  not  even  sparine 
the  men  of  his  own  party.  Is  it,  then,  surprising  that  this  writer  regarded 
Philip  n.  as  Protestants  and  philosophers  do,  that  is,  as  a  monarch  pla^  on 
the  earth  for  the  disgrace  and  misfortune  of  humanity, — a  monster  of  Machia- 
velliamsm,  anxious  to  diffuse  darkness,  in  order  to  maintain  himself  in  safety 
in  his  cruelty  and  perfidy?  I  will  not  undertdce  to  justify,  on  all  points,  the 
policy  of  Philip  IL ;  I  will  not  deny  that  there  are  exaggerations  in  the  eulo- 
Slums  which  some  Spanish  writers  have  given  to  that  prince.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Protestants  and  the  political  enemies  of 
Philip  n.  have  ever  been  careful  to  denounce  him.  And  do  you  know  why 
Protestants  have  done  this  ?  It  is  because  it  was  he  who  prevented  Protestant- 
ism from  penetrating  into  Spain;  it  was  he  who,  at  that  period  of  agitation, 
maintained  the  cause  of  Catholicity.  Let  us  set  aside  the  great  events  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  of  which  each  one  will  judse  as  he  pleases;  let  us  limit  our- 
selves to  Spain.  We  do  not  fear  to  assert,  that  Hie  introduction  of  Protestant- 
ism into  that  country  was  imminent  and  inevitable  without  the  system  which 
he  pursued.  Whether  Philip  used  the  Inquisition  for  poetical  purposes,  in 
certain  cases,  is  not  the  question  we  have  to  examine  here;  but  at  least  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  a  mere  instrument  of  ambitious  projects;  it 
was  an  mstitution  strengthened  and  maintained  in  presence  of  an  imminent 
danger. 

It  appears,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  at  this  time,  that  Pro- 
testantbm  began  to  spread  in  an  incredible  manner  in  Spain;  eminent  ecclesias- 
tics, monks,  nuns,  seculars  of  distinction,  in  a  word,  individuals  of  the  most 
influential  classes,  were  attached  to  the  new  errors.  Could  the  efforts  of  Pro* 
testants  to  introduce  their  creed  into  Spain  remain  altogether  unproductive, 
when  they  employed  every  stratagem  in  their  ardor  to  introduce  their  books  ? 
They  went  so  &r  as  to  place  their  prohibited  writings  in  casks  of  Champagne 
and  Burgundy  wine,  with  so  much  art  as  to  deceive  the  custom-house  men : 
thus  wrote  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

To  perceive  the  whole  danger,  it  is  enough  to  observe  with  attention  the  state 
of  minds  in  Spain  at  this  time ;  besides,  incontestable  facts  come  in  support  of 
conjectures.  The  Protestants,  taking  great  care  to  declaim  f^nst  abuses, 
represented  themselves  as  reformers,  and  labored  to  draw  to  their  side  all  who 
were  animated  by  an  ardent  desire  for  reform.  This  desire  for  reform  had  ex- 
isted for  a  long  time  in  the  Church ;  but  with  some  it  was  inspired  by  bad  inten- 
tions ;  in  other  words,  the  specious  name  of  reform  concealed  the  real  intention 
of  many,  which  was  to  destroy.  At  ther  same  time,  with  some  sincere  Catholics, 
this  desire,  although  pure  in  principle,  went  to  imprudent  zeal,  and  reached  an 
ill-regulated  ardor.  It  is  probable  tnat  such  zeal,  carried  to  too  great  an  extent, 
was,  with  many,  changed  into  acrimony ;  thence  a  certain  fiudlity  in  receiviDa 
the  insidious  suggestions  of  the  enemies  of  Hie  Church.     Many  people  who  had 
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begun  with  indiscreet  zeal^  perhaps  fell  into  exaggeration,  then  into  bitterness, 
iuid  finally  into  heresy.  Spain  was  not  exempt  from  this  disposition  of  mind, 
from  whence  the  coarse  of  eyents  might  have  drawn  veiy  bitter  results,  if  Pro- 
(estantbm  had  obtained  any  footing  on  our  soil.  We  know  that  the  Spaniards 
at  the  Council  of  Trent  distinguished  themselves  by  their  reforming  zeal,  and 
their  boldness  in  expressing  their  opinions.  Let  us  remark,  moreover,  that  reli- 
gious discord  being  once  introduced  into  a  country,  minds  are  excited  by  dis- 
putes, they  are  irritated  by  frequent  shocks,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
respectable  men  precipitate  themselves  into  excesses  which  they  would  have 
abhorred  a  short  time  before.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  precision  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  rigor  had  been  at  all  relaxed  on  this  point.  Certain  it  is, 
(hat,  when  reading  some  passages  of  Luis  Yives,  of  Arias  Montanus,  of  Car- 
ranza,  and  of  the  consultation  of  Melchior  Cano,  we  can  funcy  we  find,  at  the 
bottom  of  their  minds,  a  sort  of  disquietude  and  agitation,  which  may  best  be 
compared  to  those  heavy  murmuring  which  announce  from  afar  the  commence- 
ment of  a  tempest. 

The  femous  trial  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Fray  Bartolom^  de  Carranza, 
k  one  of  the  facts  which  are  most  frequently  cited  to  show  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  We  certainly  cannot  see  without 
emotion,  shut  up  in  prison  for  many  years,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
Europe,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  honored  with  the  intimate  confidence  of 
Philip  n.  and  the  Queen  of  England,  allied  in  friendship  with  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  time,  and  known  to  all  Christendom  by  the  brilliant  part 
which  he  had  played  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  process  lasted  seventeen 
years:  and  although  the  cause  was  carried  to  Rome,  where  the  Archbishop 
must  have  found  powerful  friends,  a  declaration  of  innocence  in  his  fnvor  could 
not  be  obtained.  Without  staying  to  notice  the  many  incidents  of  a  cause  so 
long  and  so  complicated,  without  insisting  on  the  more  or  less  reason  which  the 
discourses  and  writings  of  Carranxa  may  have  afforded  for  suspicions  against  his 
fidth,  I  am  quite  certain,  in  my  own  mind,  that,  in  his  own  conscience  and  be- 
fore God,  he  was  perfectly  innocent.  Here  is  a  proof  that  places  my  opinion 
beyoud  a  doubt.  A  short  time  after  the  judgment  was  given,  he  fell  ill;  his 
malady  was  supposed  to  be  mortal,  and  the  sacraments  were  administered  to 
him.  At  the  moment  of  receiving  the  Viaticum,  in  the  presence  of  a  larse 
ooncourse,  he  declared,  in  the  most  solemn  muiner,  that  he  had  never  left  the 
Catholic  faith,  that  his  conscience  acquitted  him  of  all  the  accusations  made 
fl^nst  him ;  and  he  confirmed  his  declaration  by  calling  to  witness  Gtod,  in 
whose  presence  he  was,  whom  he  was  about  to  receive  under  the  most  sacred 
species,  and  before  whose  awful  tribuni^l  he  was  in  a  few  moments  to  appear. 
This  pathetic  act  drew  tears  from  all  present;  all  suspicions  against  him  were  dis« 
gipated  as  by  a  breath,  and  a  new  sympathy  was  added  to  that  which  his  continued 
misfortunes  had  excited.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  did  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  declaration,  as  a  magnificent  epitaph  was  placed  upon  his  tomb,  which  oer^ 
tainly  would  not  have  been  allowed  if  there  had  been  the  least  doubt  of  it.  It 
certainly  would  be  rash  to  refuse  to  believe  a  declaration  so  explicit  from  the 
mouth  of  such  a  man  as  Carranza,  expiring,  and  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ 
Himself. 

After  having  paid  this  tribute  to  the  knowledge,  virtues,  and  misfortunes  of 
Carranza,  it  remains  for  us  to  examine  whether,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
purity  of  his  conscience,  it  can  be  justly  sud  that  his  trial  was  a  perfidious 
intrigue,  carried  on  by  envy  and  hatred.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the 
immense  procedure  in  this  case ;  but  since  allusion  has  been  made  to  it  to  con- 
demn Philip  II.  and  the  adversaries  of  Carranza,  I  wbh,  in  my  turn,  to  make 
0ome  observations,  to  endeavor  to  place  the  affair  in  its  proper  light.  In  the 
first  place,  is  it  not  astonishing  that  a  trial  devoid  of  all  foundation  should  have 
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liad  80  extraordinary  &  duration  f  At  least  |1iere  mnst  have  been  some  appear- 
ance of  it.  Besides,  if  the  caose  had  been  decided  in  Spain,  the  length  of  the 
trial  might  not  have  been  so  extraordinary.  But  it  was  not  so ;  the  cause  re- 
mained pending  in  Rome  many  years.  Were  the  judges  so  blind  or  so  wicked 
that  they  could  not  disooyer  the  calumny,  or  that  they  wanted  the  virtue  to 
destroy  it,  supposing  it  to  have  been  as  clear  and  evident  as  it  has  been  pre- 
tended? It  may  be  replied  to  this,  that  the  intrigues  of  Philip  II.,  who' was 
determined  on  ike  destruction  of  the  Archbishop,  prevented  the  truth  from 
appearing ;  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  have  we  not  the  difficulties  which  the  king 
made  to  allow  the  prisoner  to  be  transferred  to  Rome  f  It  was  necessary,  it  is 
said,  for  Pius  Y.  to  effect  this  by  the  threat  of  excommunication.  I  will  not 
deny  that  Philip  U.  attempted  to  aggravate  the  situation  of  the  Archbishop, 
and  wished  for  a  sentence  little  &vorable  to  the  illustrious  accused.  Tet,  before 
deciding  that  the  conduct  of  the  king  wfvs  criminal,  we  must  know  whether  he 
acted  thus  from  personal  resentment,  nt)m  conviction,  or  from  the  suspicion  that 
the  Archbishop  inclined  towards  Lutheranism.  Carranza,  before  his  disgrace, 
was  highly  &vored  and  esteemed  by  Philip,  as  appears  from  the  missions  which 
were  confided  to  him  in  England,  and  from  his  elevation  to  the  first  ecclesias- 
tical dignity  in  Spain.  How,  then,  can  we  presume  that  so  much  good-will  was 
converted  on  a  sudden  into  personal  and  violent  hatred  ?  Is  it  not,  at  least, 
necessary  that  history  should  afford  a  &ct  in  support  of  this  conjecture  ?  Now, 
I  find  this  nowhere  in  history,  nor  am  I  aware  that  others  have  done  so.  If 
Philip  took  so  decided  a  part  against  the  Archbbhop,  it  was  evidently  because 
he  believed,  or  strongly  suspected  him  of  being  heretical.  In  that  case,  Philip 
may  have  been  rash,  imprudent — all  that  you  please;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that,  in  the  pursuit,  he  was  moved  by  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  or  by  low  ani- 
mosity. 

Other  men  of  the  time  were  equally  accused.  Among  the  rest,  Melchior 
Cano.  Carransa  himself  seemed  to  be  suspicious ;  he  bitterly  complained  that 
Melchior  Cano  had  ventured  to  say  that  the  Archbishop  was  as  heretical  as 
Luther.  But  Salasar  de  Mendosa,  when  relating  the  fact  in  the  life  of  Car- 
ranza, asserts  that  Cano,  hearing  this,  openly  denied  it,  saying,  that  he  had  said 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Lideed,  the  mind  is  easily  inclined  to  believe  him ;  men 
with  intellects  as  favored  as  his,  have,  in  their  own  dignity,  too  powerful  a  pre- 
servative against  baseness,  to  allow  them  to  be  suspected  of  playing  the  infamous 
part  of  calumniators. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes 
of  Carranza  in  private  hatred  or  jealousy ;  it  is  found  in  the  critical  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  and  in  the  character  of  this  illustrious  man  himself.  The 
grave  symptoms  which  produced  alarm  lest  Protestantism  might  make  prose- 
lytes in  Spain ;  the  efforts  of  the  Protestants  to  introduce  their  books  and  emis- 
saries there ;  the  experience  of  what  happened  in  other  countries,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  kingdom  of  France,  created  so  much  dread  in  men's  minds,  rendered 
them  so  fearful  and  mistrustful,  that  the  least  suspicion  of  enror,  above  all,  in 
persons  elevated  in  dignity  or  distinguished  for  their  knowledge,  occasioned  dis- 
quietude and  apprehension.  We  are  aware  of  the  hot  disputes  which  took  place 
with  respect  to  die  Polyglot  of  Antwerp  and  Arias  Montanus,  and  we  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  sufferings  of  the  famous  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  and  some  other 
illustrious  men  of  that  time.  Another  conjuncture  which  contributed  to  push 
things  to  extremes  was,  the  political  situation  of  Spain  with  respect  to  strangers. 
The  Spanish  monarehy  had  too  many  enemies  and  rivals  for  her  not  to  have 
reason  to  fear  that  heresy,  in  the  hands  of  her  adversaries,  would  become  a 
means  of  introducing  discoid  and  civil  war  into  her  bosom.  These  causes  united, 
naturally  rendered  JHiilip  suspicious  and  mistrustful ;  the  hatred  of  heresy  com- 
bining in  his  mind  with  the  desire  of  self-preservation,  he  showed  himself  severe 
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and  inexorable  with  respect  to  all  that  conld  affect  the  purity  of  the  Oatholic 
feith  in  his  empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  mnst  be  acknowled^d  that  the  character  of  Carranza 
was  not  exactly  what  was  required,  in  such  cntical  times,  to  avoid  all  dangerous 
wanderings.  We  perceive,  in  reading  his  commentaries  on  the  Catechism,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  acute  penetration,  of  vast  erudition,  of  profound  learning,  of 
severe  character,  and  of  a  heart  generous  and  frank.  He  spoke  his  thoughts 
without  circumlocution,  without  regard  to  the  displeasure  which  his  words  might 
give  to  this  person  or  that.  When  he  believed  that  he  had  discovered  an  abuse, 
he  pointed  it  out  and  condemned  it  openly,  wherein  he  resembled  his  supposed 
adversary,  Melchior  Cano,  in  more  features  than  one.  The  accusations  against 
him  in  the  trial  were  founded,  not  only  on  his  writings,  but  also  on  some  of  his 
sermons  and  private  conversations.  I  know  not  to  what  extent  he  exceeded  the 
just  limits ;  but  I  hesitate  not  to  afirm,  that  a  man  who  wrote  in  the  tone  which 
wo  find  in  his  works,  must  have  expressed  himself  viva  voce  with  great  force, 
and  perhaps  with  excessive  boldness.  It  must  be  added,  to  speak  the  whole 
truth,  that  when  treating  of  justification,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Catechism, 
he  does  not  explain  himself  with  all  the  clearness  desirable,  and  is  wanting  in 
the  simplicity  required  by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  times.  Men  versed 
in  this  delicate  matter  know  how  delicate  certain  points  are.  These  points  were 
then  the  subject  of  the  errors  of  Germany;  and  it  maybe  easily  imagined  how 
much  the  attention  must  have  been  fixed  on  the  words  of  Carranza,  and  how 
alarming  the  least  shadow  of  ambiguity  must  have  been.  It  is  certain  that,  at 
Rome  he  was  not  acquitted  of  all  the  accusations ;  he  was  compelled  to  abjure 
a  series  of  propositions,  with  respect  to  which  he  was  judged  liable  to  suspicion; 
and  some  penances  were  imposed  on  him.  Carranza  on  his  death-bed  protested 
his  innocence ;  but  he  took  care  to  declare  that  he  did  not  regard  the  sentence 
of  the  Pope  as  unjust.  The  explanation  of  the  enigma  is  this :  the  innocence 
of  the  heart  is  not  always  accompanied  by  the  prudence  of  the  lips. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  famous  cause  because  it  involves  considerations  which 
'  strikingly  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  age.  These  considerations  have,  besides,  the 
advantage  of  showing  the  truth  in  its  proper  light,  and  prevent  every  thing 
being  explained  according  to  the  wretched  measure  of  the  malice  of  men.  There 
is  unhappily  a  tendency  to  explain  all  in  this  way;  and  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  men  too  often  give  a  just  foundation  for  it ;  yet,  whenever  there  is  no  evi- 
dent necessity  to  do  so,  we  ought  to  abstain  from  condemnation.  The  picture 
of  the  history  of  humanity  is  sombre  enough  in  itself;  let  us  not  take  pleasure 
in  darkening  it  still  more  by  new  stains.  We  often  call  crime  that  which  was 
only  ignorance.  Man  is  inclined  to  evil ;  but  he  is  not  less  subject  to  error,  and 
error  is  not  always  culpable. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  to  Protestants  themselves  were  owing  the  rigor  and 
anxious  mistrust  which  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  displayed  at  that  time.  They 
excited  a  religious  revolution ;  and  it  is  a  constant  law,  that  all  revolutions 
either  destroy  the  power  assailed,  or  render  it  more  harsh  and  severe.  What 
before  was  looked  upon  as  indifferent,  is  now  considered  as  suspected ;  and  what, 
in  all  other  circumstances,  would  only  have  appeared  a  fault,  i^  now  regarded 
as  a  crime.  Men  are  in  continual  dread  of  seeing  liberty  converted  into  licen- 
tiousness ;  and  as  revolutions  destroy  all,  while  they  profess  to  reform,  whoever 
ventures  to  speak  of  reform,  runs  the  risk  of  being  blamed  as  a  disturber.  Even 
prudent  conduct  is  stigmatized  as  hypocritical  caution ;  frank  and  sincere  lan- 
guage is  termed  insolence  and  dangerous  suggestion ;  reserve  is  a  concealment 
mil  of  cunning;  even  silence  itself  assumes  a  meaning — ^it  becomes  alarming 
dissimulation.  We  have  seen  so  many  things  come  to  pass  in  our  days,  that  we 
are  placed  in  an  incomparable  situation  easily  to  understand  the  various  phases 
of  the  history  of  humanity.     It  b  an  undoubted  &ct,  that  Protestantism  pro* 
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dnoed  a  reaction  in  Spain.  Its  errors  and  excesses  were  the  reason  why  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  power  infinitely  restrained  the  liberty  which  had  been 
previously  enjoyed  in  all  that  related  to  religion.  Spain  was  preserved  from  the 
Protestant  doctrines,  when  all  the  probabilities  were  in  favor  of  their  being 
introduced  there,  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  clear  that  this  could  not  be 
obtained  without  extraordinary  efforts.  Spain,  at  that  time,  appears  to  me  like 
a  place  besieged  by  a  powerful  enemy,  where  the  leaders  continually  watched, 
not  only  against  attacks  from  without,  but  also  against  treason  from  within.  I 
will  confirm  these  observations  by  an  example,  wmch  will  serve  for  many  others. 
Let  us  remember  what  took  place  with  respect  to  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue ; 
we  shaU  then  have  an  idea  of  what  passed  with  relation  to  all  the  rest,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  order  of  things.  I  have  before  me  a  testimony  of  what  I 
have  just  said,  as  respectable  as  it  is  worthy  of  interest — ^that  of  Carranza  him- 
self. Hear  what  he  says  in  his  prologue  to  his  commentaries  on  the  Chrbtian 
Catechism :  '^  Before  the  heresies  of  Luther  had  come  from  the  infernal  regions 
to  the  light  of  this  world,  I  do  not  know  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vulvar 
tongue  were  anywhere  forbidden.  In  Spain,  Bibles  were  translated  into  it  oy 
order  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  at  the  time  when  the  Moors  and  Jews  were 
allowed  to  live  among  the  Christians  according  to  their  own  law.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  the  judges  of  religion  found  that  some  of 
those  who  had  been  converted  to  our  holy  faith  instructed  their  children  in 
Judaism,  and  taught  them  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  of  Moses  by  means  of 
those  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  they  took  care  to  have  printed  in  Italy, 
in  the  town  of  Ferrara.  This  is  the  real  cause  why  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
were  forbidden  in  Spain ;  but  the  possession  and  reading  of  them  were  always 
allowed  to  colleges  and  monasteries,  as  well  as  to  persons  of  distinction  above 
all  suspicion/'  Carranza  continues  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  history  of  these 
prohibitions  in  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries;  then  he  adds:  '^In 
Spain,  which  was,  and  stHl  is,  by  the  grace  and  goodness  of  God,  pure  from  the 
cockle,  care  was  taken  to  forbid  generally  all  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  in  order  to  prevent  strangers  having  an  opportunity  of 
holding  controversy  with  simple  and  ignorant  persons,  and  also  because  they 
had,  and  still  have,  experience  of  certain  particular  cases,  and  of  the  errors 
which  began  to  arise  in  Spain  from  the  ill-understood  reading  of  certain  passages 
of  the  Bible.  What  I  have  just  stated  is  the  real  history  of  what  took  place ; 
this  is  why  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  was  prohibited.'' 

This  curious  passage  of  Carranza  shows  us,  m  a  few  words,  the  progress  of 
things.  At  first  there  was  no  prohibition ;  but  the  abuse  committed  by  the 
Jews  provoked  one,  although  still  confined,  as  we  have  just  seen,  within  certain 
limits.  Afterwards  came  the  Protestants,  upsetting  all  Europe  by  means  of 
their  Bibles ;  Spain  is  threatened  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  errors ;  it  is 
discovered  that  some  persons  have  been  misled  by  the  false  interpretation  of 
eertain  passages  of  the  Bible ;  they  are  compelled  to  take  away  this  weapon 
from  these  strangers,  who  attempt  to  use  it  to  seduce  simple  people  %  from  that 
time  the  prohibition  becomes  rigorous  and  general. 

To  return  to  Philip  11.,  let  us  not  forget  that  this  monarch  was  one  of  the 
firmest  defenders  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  in  him  was  personified  the 
policy  of  the  faithful  ages,  amid  the  vertigo  which,  under  the  impulse  of  Pro- 
testantism, had  taken  possession  of  European  policy.  If  the  Catholic  Church, 
amid  these  sreat  perturbations,  could  reckon  on  a  powerful  protection  from  the 
princes  of  uie  earth,  it  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  Philip  II.  This  ase 
was  critical  and  decisive  in  Europe.  If  it  is  true  &SLi  he  was  unfortunate  in 
Flanders,  it  is  not  less  undoubted  that  his  power  and  ability  afforded  a  counter- 
poise to  the  Protestant  power,  which  prevented  it  making  itself  master  of  Eu- 
rope.    Even  supposing  that  the  efforts  of  Philip  had  only  the  result  of  gaining 
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time,  by  breaking  the  ^t  sliook  of  the  Protestant  policy,  this  irta  not  a  dight 
serrice  rendered  to  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  then  attacked  on  so  many  sides.  What 
would  have  happened  to  Europe;  if  Protestantism  had  been  introduced  into 
Spain  as  into  Fnmce  f  if  the  Huguenots  had  been  able  to  count  on  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Peninsula  f  And  what  would  have  happened  in  Italy,  if  she  had 
not  been  held  in  respect  by  the  power  of  Philip?  Would  not  the  sectaries  of 
Germany  have  succeeded  in  introducing  their  errors  there  f  Here  I  appeal  to 
all  men  who  are  acquainted  with  history^  whether^  if  Philip  had  abandoned  bin 
much-decried  policy,  the  Catholic  religion  would  not  have  run  the  risk  of  find- 
ing itself,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  hard  neces- 
sity of  existing  only  as  a  tolerated  religion  in  the  generality  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe?  Now,  we  know  what  this  toleration  is  worth  to  the  Catholic  Church; 
England  has  told  us  for  centuries ;  Prussia  shows  us  at  this  moment,  and  Russia 
adds  her  testimony  in  a  manner  still  more  lamentable.  Such  is  the  point  of 
view  in  which  we  must  consider  Philip  II.  One  is  forced  to  allow  that,  consi- 
dered in  this  way,  that  prince  is  a  great  historical  personage,-— one  of  those  who 
have  left  the  deepest  marks  on  the  policy  of  the  age  which  followed, — one  of 
those  who  exert  tne  greatest  influence  after  them  on  the  course  of  events. 

Spaniards,  who  anathematize  the  founder  of  the  Escurial,  have  you,  then,  for- 
gotten our  history,  or  do  you  esteem  it  of  no  value  ?  Do  you  stigmatise  him 
as  an  odious  tyrant  ?  Do  ypu  not  know  that,  in  denying  his  glory,  in  covering 
"  it  with  ignominy,  you  efface  a  feature  of  your  own  glory,  and  throw  into  the 
mud  the  diadem  which  encircled  the  brows  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ?  K  you 
cannot  pardon  Philip  II.  for  hi^ng  sustained  the  Inquisition, — ^if  that  rea- 
son alone  obliges  you  to  load  his  name  with  execration,  do  the  same  with  his 
fllustrious  father,  Charles  Y . ;  and,  going  back  to  Isabella  of  Castille,  write 
also  on  the  list  of  the  tyrants  and  scourges  of  humanity  that  name  which  was 
venerated  by  both  worlds,  and  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  glory  and  power  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  They  all  took  part  in  the  fact  which  excites  your  in- 
dignation ;  do  not  curse  some,  while  you  lavish  hypocritical  indulgence  on  the 
others.  If  that  indulgence  is  found  in  your  words,  it  is  that  the  feeling  of  na- 
tionality which  beats  in  your  bosom  compels  you  to  partiality — ^to  inconsistency; 
you  recoil  when  you  are  about  to  efface  the  glories  of  Spain  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pen — to  wither  all  her  laurels — ^to  deny  your  country.  We  have  nothing 
left,  unfortunately,  but  great  recollections ;  let  us  at  least  avoid  despising  them : 
these  recollections  are,  in  a  nation,  like  the  titles  of  ancient  nobility  in  a  fallen 
family;  they  raise  the  mind,  they  fortify  the  soul  in  adversity;  and,  nourishing 
hope  in  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  they  serve  to  prepare  what  is  to  come. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  into  Spain  would 
have  been,  as  in  other  coimtries,  civil  war ;  and  this  war  would  have  been  more 
fatal  to  us  than  to  other  people,  because  the  circumstances  were  much  more 
critical  for  us.  The  unity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  could  not  have  resisted  the 
shocks  and  disturbances  of  intestine  dissension;  the  different  parts  were  so 
heterogeneous  among  themselves,  and  were  00  slightly  united,  that  the  least 
blow  would  have  parted  them.  The  laws  and  manners  of  the  kingdoms  of  Na- 
varre and  Aragon  were  very  different  from  those  of  Castille ;  a  lively  feeling  of 
independence,  supported  by  frequent  meetings  of  their  own  Cortes,  was  kept 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  those  unconquered  nations ;  they  would  certainly  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  shake  off  a  yoke  which  was  not 
pleasing  to  them.  Moreover,  in  the  other  provinces,  Motions  were  not  wanting 
to  distract  the  country.  The  monarchy  would  have  been  miserably  divided  at  a 
time  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  head  in  the  affedra  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  Moors  were  still  in  sight  of  our  coasts ;  the  Jews  had  not  had 
time  to  forget  Spain :  certainly  both  would  have  avadled  Uiemselvcs  of  the  con- 
juncture to  raise  themselves  by  means  of  our  discords.    On  the  policy  of  Philip 
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depended  not  only  the  tranqnillitj;  but  perhaps  even  the  ezistcnoe  of  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy.  He  is  now  accused  of  having  been  a  tyrant ;  if  he  had  pur- 
sued another  course^  he  would  have  been  taxed  with  incapacity  and  weakness. 

One  of  the  most  unjust  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  religion  against  her  ^ends 
18,  to  attribute  bad  faith  to  them,  to  accuse  them  of  having  in  every  thing  false 
intentions,  tortuous  and  interested  views.  When  they  speak  of  the  Machiavel- 
lianism of  Philip  n.;  they  suppose  that  the  Inquisition,  while  apparently  only 
religious  in  its  object,  was,  in  reality,  an  obedient  instrument  of  policy  in  the 
hands  of  a  crafty  monarch.  Nothing  is  more  specious  to  the  man  in  whose 
eyes  history  is  only  a  matter  for  piquant  and  malicious  observations ;  but  no- 
thing is  more  false  according  to  &cts.  Some  people,  seeing  in  the  Inquisition 
an  extraordinary  tribunal,  have  not  been  able  to  imagine  the  existence  of  that 
exceptional  tribunal,  without  supposing,  in  the  monarch  who  sustained  and  en- 
couraged it,  profound  reasons,  and  views  carried  much  further  than  appears  on 
the  surface  of  things.  They  have  not  been  willing  to  see  that  an  epoch  has  its 
spirit,  its  own  manner  of  regarding  things,  its  own  system  of  action,  both  in 
doing  good  and  in  preventing  evil.  During  those  times,  when  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  appealed  to  fire  and  sword  to  decide  questions  of  religion,  when  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  burnt  their  adversaries,  when  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many assisted  at  the  bloodiest  scenes,  to  bring  a  heretic  to  the  scaffold  was  a 
natural  and  customary  thing,  which  gave  no  shock  to  prevailing  ideas.  We 
feel  our  hair  grow  stiff  on  our  heads  at  the  mere  idea  of  burning  a  man  alive. 
Placed  in  society  where  the  religious  sentiment  is  considerably  diminished; 
accustomed  to  live  among  men  who  have  a  different  religion,  and  sometimes 
none  at  all ;  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  it  could  be  at  that  time 
quite  an  ordinary  thing  to  see  heretics  or  the  impious  led  to  punishment.  But, 
ii  we  read  the  authors  of  the  time,  we  shall  see  the  immense  difference  on  this 
point  between  their  manners  and  ours ;  and  we  shall  remark,  that  our  language 
of  moderation  and  toleration  would  not  even  have  been  understood  by  the  man  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Do  you  know  what  Carranza  himself,  who.  suffered  so  much  fVom  the  Inqui- 
sition, thought  of  this  matter  ?  Every  time  that  he  has  occasion  to  touch  on 
this  point  in  the  work  which  I  have  quoted,  he  expresses  the  ideas  of  his  time, 
without  even  staying  to  prove  them ;  he  gives  them  as  undoubted  principles. 
In  England,  with  Queen  Mary,  he  did  not  fear  to  express  his  opinions  as  to  the 
rigor  with  which  heretics  ought  to  be  treated;  and  he  was  certainly  far  from 
suspecting  that  his  name  would  one  day  be  made  use  of  to  attack  this  intole- 
rance. Kings  and  peoples,  ecclesiastics  and  seculars,  were  all  agreed  on  this 
point.  What  would  be  said  now-a-days  of  a  king  who  would  carry  with  his  own 
hands  the  wood  to  bum  heretics,  and  would  condemn  blasphemers  to  have  their 
tongues  pierced  with  a  hot  iron  ?  Now,  the  first  of  these  things  is  related  of 
St.  Ferdinand,  and  we  know  that  the  second  was  done  by  St.  Louis.  We  now 
exclaim  in  seeing  Philip  II.  assisting  at  an  auto-da-fi;  but,  if  we  consider  that 
the  court,  the  great  men,  all  that  was  most  select  in  society,  surrounded  the 
king  on  these  occasions,  we  shall  understand  that,  if  this  spectacle  is  horrible  y 
and  intolerable  to  us,  it  was  not  so  in  the  eyes  of  those  men,  widely  different 
from  us  in  ideas  and  feelings.  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  they  were  forced 
there  by  the  will  of  the  monarch, — that  they  were  compelled  to  obey :  this  was 
not  the  effect  of  the  monarch's  will ;  it  was  only  a  consequence  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  No  monarch  would  have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  perform  such  a 
ceremony,  if  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  been  oppos^  to  it ;  besides,  no  monarch 
is  so  hard  and  insensible  as  not  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lives.  Suppose  the  most  absolute  despot  of  our  time.  Napoleon,  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  or  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  see  whether  they  could 
thus  violate  the  manners  of  the  age. 

28  T 
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An  anecdote  is  related  which  is  little  adapted  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  those 
who  assert  that  the  Inquisition  was  a  politicid  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Philip. 
As  it  paints  in  a  curious  and  interesting  manner  the  customs  and  ideas  of  the 
age^  I  will  insert  it  here.  Philip  U.  held  his  court  at  Madrid ;  a  certain 
preacher^  in  a  sermon  delivered  in  presence  of  the  king,  advanced,  that  iove- 
reigns  had  an  absolute  potoer  over  the  persons  as  toeU  as  over  the  property  of  their 
subjects.  The  proposition  was  not  of  a  nature  to  dirolease  a  king ;  the  preacher 
at  one  blow  relieved  kings  from  all  control  over  tne  exercise  of  their  power. 
Now,  it  seems  that  at  that  time  all  men  were  not  in  such  abject  subjection  to 
despotic  control  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe ;  some  one  was  found  to  denounce 
to  tne  Inquisition  the  words  in  which  the  preacher  had  not  been  ashamed  to 
natter  the  absolute  power  of  kings.  Surely  the  orator  had  chosen  a  secure 
asylum ;  and  our  readers  may  well  suppose  that  this  denunciation  coming  into 
collision  with  the  power  of  Philip,  the  Inquisition  would  have  maintamed  a 
prudent  silence.  Yet  it  was  not  so :  the  Inquisition  made  an  inquiry,  found 
the  proposition  contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  and  the  preacher,  who  was  perhaps 
fiff  mm  expecting  such  a  reward,  had  divers  penances  imposed  on  him,  and  was 
condemned  to  retract  publicly  his  proposition  in  the  same  place  where  he  had 
made  it.  The  retractation  took  place  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  a  juridical  pro- 
ceeding ;  the  preacher  declared  that  he  retracted  his  proposition  as  erroneous ; 
he  explained  the  reasons  by  reading,  as  he  had  been  directed,  the  following 
words,  well  worthy  of  remark :  "  Indeed,  mes^ieursy  kings  have  no  other  power 
over  their  subjects  than  that  which  is  given  to  them  bt/  the  divine  and  human  law; 
the^  have  none  proceeding  from  their  own  free  and  absolute  will,**  This  is  re- 
lated by  D.  Antonio  Perez,  as  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  note  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  present  chapter.  We  know,  moreover,  tha^  he  was  not  a  ffmatical 
partisan  of  the  Inquisition. 

This  took  place  at  the  time  which  some  persons  never  mention  without  stig- 
matizing it  with  the  words  obscurantism,  tyranny,  and  superstition.  Yet  I 
doubt  whether,  at  a  time  nearer  to  us — that,  for  example,  when  it  is  asserted 
that  light  and  liberty  dawned  on  Spain  under  the  reign  of  Charles  III. — a 
public  and  solemn  condemnation  of  despotism  would  have  been  carried  .so  &r. 
This  condemnation,  at  the  time  of  Philip  IL,  did  as  much  honor  to  the  tribunal 
which  ordered  it  as  to  the  monarch  who  consented  to  it. 

With  respect  to  knowledge,  it  is  a  calumny  to  say  that  a  design  was  formed 
to  maintain  and  perpetuate  ignorance.  Certainly  the  conduct  of  Philip  does 
not  indicate  such  a  design,  when  we  see  this  prince,  not  content  with  favoring 
the  great  enterprise  of  the  Polyglot  of  Antwerp,  recommending  to  Arias  Mon- 
tanus  to  devote  to  the  purchase  of  chosen  works,  printed  or  manuscript,  the 
money  which  would  revert  to  the  printer  Plantinus,  to  whom  the  king 
had  advanced  a  large  sum  to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  This  chosen  collection  was 
to  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  the  Escurial,  which  was  then 
built.  The  king  had  also  charged  Don  Francis  de  Aldba,  his  ambassador  in 
France,  to  collect  in  that  kingdom  the  best  boolcs  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
procure,  as  he  himself  says  in  his  letter  to  Arias  Montanus.  No;  the  history 
of  Spain,  with  respect  to  intolerance  in  religious  matters,  is  not  so  black  as  it 
has  been  represented.  When  foreigners  reproach  us  with  cruelty,  we  will  reply 
that,  when  Europe  was  stained  with  blood  by  civil  wars,  Spain  was  at  peace. 
As  to  the  number  of  persons  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  or  died  in  exile,  we 
challenge  the  two  nations  who  claim  to  be  at  the  head  of  civilization,  France 
and  England,  to  show  us  their  statistics  on  that  subject  at  the  same  tune,  and 
to  compare  them  with  ours :  we  do  not  fear  the  comparison. 

In  proportion  as  the  danger  of  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  into  Spain 
diminished,  so  did  the  rigor  of  the  Inquisition.  We  may  observe,  moreover, 
that  the  procedure  of  that  tribunal  always  became  milder,  in  accordance  with 
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the  spirit  of  criminal  legation  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Thus  we 
see  the  avUo-dorfi  becoming  more  rare  as  we  approach  our  own  timeS;  fK)  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  Inquisition  was  only  a  shadow  of  what  it 
had  been.  It  is  useless  to  insist  on  tms  point,  which  nobody  denies,  and  on 
which  we  are  in  unison  with  the  most  ardent  enemies  of  that  tribunal;  and  this 
it  is  which,  in  our  eyes,  proves,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  that  we  must 
seek  in  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  time,  what  people  have  attempted  to  find 
in  the  cruelty,  in  the  wickedness,  or  in  the  ambition  of  men.  If  the  doctrines 
of  those  who  plead  for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  are  carried 
into  efi^t,  posterity,  when  reading  the  executions  of  our  time,  will  be  seized 
with  the  same  horror  with  which  we  view  the  punishment  of  times  past,  and 
the  gibbet  and  the  guillotine  will  figure  in  the  same  rank  as  the  ancient 
Quemaderos.  (26) 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THEM8BLVB8. 

Religious  institutions  are  another  of  those  points  whereon  Protestantism 
and  Catholicitv  are  in  complete  opposition  to  each  other :  the  first  abhors,  the 
second  loves  them  ]  the  one  destroys  them,  the  other  establishes  and  encourages 
them.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Protestantism,  whenever  it  is  introduced,  is  to 
attack  religious  institutions  by  its  doctrines  and  its  acts;  it  labors  to  destroy 
them  immediately;  one  would  say  that  the  pretended  Reformation  cannot  behold 
without  irritation  those  holy  abodes,  which  continually  remind  it  of  the  igno- 
minious apostaoy  of  its  founder.  Religious  vows,  especially  that  of  chastity, 
have  been  the  subject  of  the  most  cruel  invectives  on  the  part  of  Protestants; 
but  it  must  be  observed,  that  what  is  said  now,  and  what  has  been  repeated  for 
three  centuries,  is  only  the  echo  of  the  first  voice  which  was  raised  in  Ger- 
many; and  what  was  that  voice?  It  was  the  voice  of  a  monk  without  modesty, 
who  penetrated  into  the  sanctuary  and  carried  away  a  victim.  All  the  pomp 
of  learning  employed  to  combat  a  sacred  dogma  is  insufficient  to  hide  so  impure 
an  origin.  Through  the  excitement  of  the  &lse  prophet  we  perceive  the  impure 
flames  which  devour  his  heart. 

Let  us  observe  in  passing,  that  the  same  thing  took  place  with  respect  to  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Protestants,  &om  the  beginning,  could  not  endure  this; 
they  threw  o£f  the  mask,  and  condemned  it  without  disguise;  they  attempted 
to  combat  it  with  a  certain  ostentation  of  learning;  but,  at  the  bottom  of  all 
their  declamation,  what  do  we  find  ?  The  clamor  of  a  priest  who  has  forgotten 
his  duty ;  who  strives  against  the  remorse  of  his  conscience,  and  endeavors  to 
hide  his  shame  by  diminishing  the  horror  of  the  scandal  by  the  allegations  of 
falsehood.  If  such  conduct  had  been  pursued  by  the  Catholics,  all  the  arms  of 
ridicule  would  have  been  employed  to  cover  them  with  contempt,  to  stamp  it, 
as  it  deserves,  with  the  brand  of  infamy;  but  it  was  a  man  who  declared  deadly 
war  against  Catholicity :  that  was  enough  to  turn  away  the  contempt  of  philo- 
sophers, and  find  indulgence  for  the  declamation  of  a  monk  whose  first  argu- 
ment against  celibacy  was,  to  profane  his  vows  and  consummate  a  sacrilege. 

The  rest  of  the  disturbers  of  that  vlw^  imitated  the  example  of  so  worthy  a 
master.  All  demanded  and  required  m»m  Scripture  and  philosophy  a  veil  to 
cover  their  weakness  and  baseness.  Just  punishment !  blindness  of  the  mind 
was  the  result  of  corruption  of  the  heart ;  impudence  sought  and  obtained  the 
oompanionship  of  error.  Never  is  the  mind  more  vile  than  when,  to  excuse  a 
fault,  it  becomes  the  accomplice  of  it;  then  it  is  not  deceived,  but  prostituted. 

This  hatred  of  religious  institutions  has  been  inherited  by  philosophy  from 
Ph>testanti8m.    This  is  the  reason  why  all  revolutions,  excited  and  guided  by 
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Protestants  or  philosophers^  have  been  signalised  by  their  intolerance  towards 
the  institutions  themselves,  and  by  their  cruelty  towards  those  who  belonged  to 
them.  What  the  law  could  not  do  was  completed  by  the  dagger  and  the  torch 
of  the  incendiary.  What  escaped  the  catastrophe  was  left  to  the  slow  punish- 
ment of  misery  and  famine.  On  this  pointy  as  well  as  on  many  others^  it  is 
manifest  that  the  infidel  philosophy  is  the  daughter  of  the  Reformation.  It  is 
useless  to  seek  for  a  more  convincing  proof  of  this  than  the  parattel  of  the  his- 
tories of  both,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  destrucition  of  reliffious  institutions ; 
the  same  flattery  of  kings,  the  same  exaggeration  of  the  civu  power,  the  same 
declamation  against  the  pretended  evil  inflicted  on  society,  the  same  calumnies; 
we  have  only  to  change  the  names  and  the  dates.  And  we  must  also  remark 
this  peculiarity,  that,  in  this  matter,  the  diffierence  which,  apparently,  ought  to 
have  resulted  from  the  progress  of  toleration  and  the  softening  of  manners  in 
recent  times,  has  scarcely  been  felt. 

But  is  it  true  that  religious  institutions  are  as  contemptible  as  they  have  been 
represented  ?  is  it  true  that  they  do  not  even  deserve  attention,  and  that  all  the 
questions  relating  to  them  can  be  solved  by  merely  pronouncing  the  word 
ranaticism  ?  Does  not  the  man  of  observation,  the  real  philosopher,  find  in 
them  any  thing  worthy  of  attracting  his  attention  ?'  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  was  the  nullity  of  these  institutions,  whose  history  is  so  grand,  and 
which  still  preserve  in  their  existence  the  promise  of  a  great  future.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  institutions  are  not  worthy  of  attention  in  tho 
highest  degree,  and  that  their  study  is  wholly  devoid  of  lively  interest  and 
soUd  profit.  We  see  them  appear  at  every  epoch  of  Church  history;  their 
memorials  and  monuments  are  found  every  moment  under  our  feet;  they  are 
preserved  in  the  regions  of  Asia,  in  the  sands  of  Africa,  in  the  cities  and  soli- 
tudes of  America;  in  fine,  when,  after  so  much  adversity,  we  see  them  more 
or  less  prosperous  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe^  sending  forth  again  fresh 
shoots  in  those  lands  where  their  roots  had  been  the  most  deeply  torn  up,  there 
naturally  arises  in  the  mind  a  spirit  of  curiosity  to  examine  this  phenomenon, 
to  inquire  what  is  the  origin,  the  genius,  and  the  character  of  these  institutions. 
Those  who  love  to  descend  into  the  heart  of  philosophical  questions  discover,  at 
first  siffht,  that  there  must  be  there  an  abundant  mine  of  the  most  precious  in- 
formation for  the  science  of  religion,  of  society,  and  of  man.  He  who  has  read 
the  lives  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  desert  without  being  touched,  without 
feeling  profound  admiration,  and  being  filled  with  grave  and  lofty  thoughts;  he 
who,  treading  under  his  feet  with  indifference  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey, 
has  not  called  up  in  fancy  the  shades  of  the  cenobites  who  lived  and  died  there; 
he  who  passes  coldly  through  the  corridors  and  cells  of  conventa  half  demo- 
lished, and  feels  no  recollections,  and  not  even  the  curiosity  to  examine, — ^he 
may  close  the  annals  of  history,  and  may  cease  to  study  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime.  There  exist  for  him  no  historical  phenomena,  no  beauty,  no  sublimity; 
his  mind  is  in  darkness,  his  heart  is  in  the  dust. 

With  the  intention  of  hiding  the  intimate  connection  which  subsists  between 
religious  institutions  and  religion  herself,  it  has  been  said  that  she  can  exist 
without  them.  This  is  an  incontrovertible  truth,  but  abstract  and  wholly  use- 
less— a  barren  and  isolated  assertion,  which  can  throw  no  light  upon  science, 
nor  serve  as  any  practical  guide — an  insidious  truth,  which  only  tends  entirely 
to  change  the  whole  state  of  the  question,  and  persuade  men  that  when  reh- 
gious  institutions  are  concerned,  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
There  is  here  a  gross  sophism,  which  is  too  much  employed,  not  onlv  on  this 
question,  but  on  many  otiiers.  This  consists  in  replying  to  all  difficulties  by  a 
I>roposition  perfectiy  true  in  itself,  but  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion. By  this  means,  attention  is  turned  another  way ;  the  palpable  truth  which 
is  presented  to  the  mind  makes  men  wander  from  the  principal  object,  and 
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induces  them  to  take  that  for  a  eolation  which  i»  only  a  distraction.  With 
respect^  for  example,  to  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  divine  worship,  it  is  said, 
"  Temporab  are  altogether  different  from  spirituals."  When  the  ministers  of 
religion  are  systematically  calumniated,  "  Religion,"  they  say,  "  is  one  thing, 
and  her  ministers  are  another."  If  it  is  wish^  to  represent  the  conduct  of 
Rome  for  many  centuries  as  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  injustice,  of  corruption, 
and  of  invasion  of  right,  all  reply  is  anticipated  hy  saying,  '*  The  supremacy  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vices  of  Popes  or  their  ambi- 
tion." Reflections  perfectly  just,  and  truths  palpable,  no  doubt,  which  are  very 
useful  in  certain  cases,  but  which  writers  of  bad  futh  cunningly  employ  to  con- 
ceal from  the  reader  the  real  object  they  have  in  view.  Such  are  the  jugglers 
who  attract  the  attention  of  the  simple  multitude  on  one  ^de,  while  their  com- 
panions perform  their  criminal  operations  on  the  other. 

Because  a  thing  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  another,  it  does  not  fol-  - 
low  that  the  first  does  not  (originate  in  the  second,— does  not  find  in  the  spirit 
of  the  latter  its  peculiar  and  permanent  existence,  and  that  a  system  of  intimate 
and  delicate  relation  does  not  subsist  between  them.  The  tree  can  subsist  with- 
out flowers  and  ^its ;  these  can  certainly  fall  without  destroying  the  trunk ; 
but  as  long  as  the  tree  shall  exist,  will  it  ever  cease  to  give  proofs  of  its  vigor 
and  its  beauty,  and  to  offer  its  flowers  to  the  eye,  and  its  fruits  to  the  taste  ? 
The  stream  may  constantly  flow  in  its  crystal  bed  without  the  green  margin 
which  embellishes  its  sides ;  but  while  its  source  is  not  dried  up — ^as  long  as  the 
fertilizing  water  penetrates  the  ground,  can  its  favored  banks  remain  dry,  bar- 
ren, without  color  and  ornament  ?  Let  us  apply  these  images  to  our  subject. 
It  is  certain  that  religion  can  exist  without  religious  communities,  and  that  their 
ruin  does  not  necessarily  entail  that  of  religion  herself.  More  than  once  it  has 
been  seen  that  in  countries  where  religious  institutions  have  been  destroyed,  the 
Catholic  faith  has  been  long  preserved.  But  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  there  is 
a  necessary  dependence  between  them  and  religion ;  that  is,  that  she  has  given 
being  to  them,  that  she  animates  them  with  her  spirit,  and  nourishes  them  with 
her  substance  :  this  is  the  reason  why  they  immediately  germinate  wherever  the 
Catholic  faith  takes  root ;  and  if  they  have  been  driven  from  a  country  where 
she  continues  to  exist,  they  will  reappear.  Without  alluding  to  the  examples 
of  other  countries,  do  we  not  see  thb  phenomenon  take  place  in  France  in  a 
remarkable  manner  ?  The  number  of  convents  of  men  and  women  which  are 
again  established  on  the  French  soil  is  already  veir  considerable.  Who  would 
have  told  the  men  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the 
Convention,  that  half  a  century  should  not  elapse  without  seeing  religious  insti- 
tutions reappear  and  flourish  in  France,  in  spite  of  all  their  ^orts  to  destroy 
even  their  memory ?  ''If  that  happen,"  they  would  have  said,  '' it  will  be  be- 
cause the  revolution  which  we  are  making  will  not  be  allowed  to  triumph — 
because  Europe  will  have  again  imposed  despotism  upon  us;  then,  and  then 
only,  will  be  witnessed  in  f^nce — in  Paris — ^in  this  capital  of  the  Christian 
world — the  re-establishment  of  religious  institutions,  that  legacy  of  fanaticism 
and  superstition,  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ideas  and  manners  of  an  age  which 
has  passed  away,  never  to  return." 

Senseless  men  !  your  revolution  has  triumphed;  you  Aat^  conquered  Europe; 
the  old  principles  of  the  French  monarchy  have  been  erased  from  legislation,  - 
institutions,  and  manners;  the  genius  of  war  has  led  your  doctrines  in  triumph 
over  Europe,  and  they  were  gilded  by  the  rays  of  your  glory.  Your  principles, 
all  your  recollections  have  again  triumphed  at  a  recent  period ;  they  still  live  in 
all  their  force  and  pride,  personified  in  some  men  who  glory  in  being  the  heirs 
of  what  they  call  the  glorious  Revolution  of  '89 ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  so  many 
triumphs,  although  your  revolution  has  only  receded  as  much  as  was  necessary  tlie 
better  to  secure  its  conquests,  religious  institutions  have  again  arisen — they  ex^* 
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tend,  they  are  propagated  everywhere,  and  they  regain  an  important  place  in  the 
annald  of  our  times.  To  prevent  this  revival,  it  would  have  heen  necessary  to 
extirpate  religion ;  it  was  not  enough  to  persecute  her ;  faith  remained  like  a 
precious  germ  covered  by  stones  and  thorns ;  Providence  sends  down  a  ray  of 
that  divine  star  which  softens  stones,  and  gives  life  and  fertility ;  the  tree  rises 
again  in  all  its  beauty,  in  spite  of  the  ruins  which  hindered  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment^ and  its  leaves  are  immediately  covered  with  charming  blossoms : — 
behold  the  religious  institutions  which  you  thought  were  for  ever  annihilated  I 

The  example  which  we  have  just  i^ientioned  clearly  shows  the  truth  of  what 
we  wish  to  establish,  with  respect  to  the  intimate  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween religion  and  religious  institutions.  Church  history  furnishes  proofs  in 
support  of  this  truth.  Besides,  the  mere  knowledge  of  religion,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  institutions  of  which  we  speak,  would  suffice  to  prove  it  to  us^ 
even  if  we  had  not  history  and  experience  in  our  favoi^. 

The  force  of  general  prejudice  on  this  subject  is  such,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
descend  to  the  root  of  things,  to  show  the  complete  mistake  of  our  adversaries. 
What  are  religious  institutions  considered  generally  ?  Putting  aside  the  differ- 
ences, the  changes,  the  alterations  necessarily  produced  by  variety  of  times^ 
countries,  and  other  circumstances,  we  will  say  that  a  religious  institute  is  a 
society  of  Christians  living  together,  under  certain  rules,  for  the  purpose  of  prac- 
tising the  Gospel  precepts.  We  include,  in  this  definition,  even  the  orders  which 
are  not  bound  by  a  vow.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  considered  the  religious 
institution  in  its  most  general  sense,  laving  aside  all  that  theologians  and  canon- 
ists say  with  respect  to  the  conditions  indispensable  to  constitute  or  complete  its 
essence.  We  must,  moreover,  observe  that  we  ought  not  to  exclude  from  the 
*  honorable  denomination  of  religious  institutes,  those  associations  which  possess 
all  the  conditions  except  the  vows.  The  Catholic  religion  is  fertile  enough  to 
produce  good  by  means  and  forms  widely  different.  In  the  generality  of  reli- 
gious institutions,  she  has  shown  us  what  man  can  do  by  bin£ng  himself  by  a 
vow,  for  his  whole  life>  to  a  holy  abnegation  of  his  own  will ;  but  she  has  also 
wished  to  show  us  that,  while  leaving  him  at  liberty,  she  could  attach  him  by  a 
variety  of  ties,  and  make  him  persevere  until  death,  as  if  he  had  been  obliged 
by  a  perpetual  vow.  The  congregation  of  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  which 
is  found  in  this  latter  category,  is  certainly  worthy  of  figuring  among  religious 
institutions  as  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  am  aware 
that  the  vow  is  comprised  in  the  essence  of  religious  institutes,  as  they  are  com- 
monly understood ;  but  my  only  object  now  is^  to  vindicate  this  kind  of  associa- 
tion against  Protestants.  Now  we  know  that  they  condemn  indiscriminately, 
associations  bound  by  vows  and  those  which  only  consist  of  the  permanent  and 
free  adhesion  of  the  persons  who  compose  them.  All  that  has  the  form  of  a 
religious  community  is  regarded  by  them  with  a  look  of  anger.  When  they 
proscribed  the  religious  orders,  they  included  in  the  same  fate  those  which  had 
vows  and  those  which  had  not.  Consequently,  when  defending  them,  we  must 
class  them  together.  Moreover,  this  will  not  prevent  our  considering  the  vow 
in  itself,  and  justifying  it  before  the  tribunal  of  philosophy. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  more  to  show  that  the  object  of 
religious  institutions — ^that  is,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  putting  in  practice  of 
the  Gospel  counsels— is  in  perfect  uniformity  with  the  Gospel  itself.  And  let  us 
well  observe  tha^  whatever  may  be  the  name,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
the  institutions,  they  have  always  for  their  object  something  more  than  the 
simple  observance  of  the  precepts ;  the  idea  of  perfection  is  always  included, 
then,  eiJbher  in  the  active  or  the  contemplative  life.  To  keep  the  Divine  command- 
ments is  indispensable  to  all  Christians  who  wish  to  possess  eternal  life ;  the 
religious  orders  attempt  a  more  difficult  path ;  they  aim  at  perfection.  This  is 
the  object  of  the  men  who,  after  having  heard  these  words  from  the  mouth  of 
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their  Divine  Master :  "  If  you  wish  to  be  perfect,  go  sell  all  yon  have,  and  give 
it  to  the  poor/'  have  not  departed  sorrowful,  like  the  young  man  in  the  Gospel, 
but  have  embraced  with  courage  the  enterprise  of  quitting  all  and  following 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  have  now  inquired  whether  association  is  the  best  means  to  cany  into 
execution  so  holy  an  object.  It  would  be  easv  for  me  to  show  this  bv  adducing 
various  texts  of  Scripture,  where  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the  will  of  our  Divine  Master,  are  clearly  shown  on  this  point;  but  the  taste  of 
our  age,  and  the  self-evidence  even  of  the  truths  in  Question,  warn  us  to  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  all  that  savors  of  theological  discussion.  I  will  remove 
the  question,  then,  from  this  level,  to  consider  it  in  a  light  purely  historical 
and  philosophical ;  that  is  to  say,  without  accumulating  citations  and  texts,  I 
will  prove  that  religious  institutes  are  perfectly  confonoAble  to  the  spirit  of  die 
Christian  religion ;  and  that  consequently  that  spirit  has  been  deplorably  mis- 
^^1  by  Protestants,  when  they  have  condemned  or  destroyed  them,  i  K  phi- 
losophers, while  they  do  not  admit  the  lanth  of  religion,  still  avow  that  it  is 
riaefal  and  beautiful,  I  will  prove  to  them  that  they  cannot  condemn  those 
institutions  which  are  the  necessary  result  of  it.  In  Uie  cradle  of  Christianity, 
when  men  preserved,  in  all  their  energy  and  purity,  the  sparks  from  the 
tongues  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  in  those  times,  when  the  words  and  examples  of  its 
Divine  Founder  were  still  fresh,  when  the  number  of  the  faithful  who  had  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  and  hearing  Him  was  still  very  great  in  the  Church, 
we  see  the  Christians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  unite, 
have  all  their  property  in  common ;  thus  forming  only  one  family,  the  Father 
of  which  was  in  heaven,  and  which  had  only  one  heart  and  one  aoul. 

I  will  not  dispute  as  to  the  extent  of  this  primitive  proceeding ;  I  will  abstain 
from  analyzing  the  various  circumstances  wnich  accompanied  it,  and  from  ex- 
amining how  far  it  resembled  the  religious  institutions  of  latter  times ;  it  is 
enough  to  state  its  existence,  and  show  therefrom  what  is  the  true  spirit  of 
religion  with  respect  to  the  most  proper  means  to  realize  evangelical  perfection. 
I  wOl  only  allude  to  the  &ct,  that  Cassian,  in  the  description  which  he  gives 
of  the  commencement  of  religious  institutions,  assigns  as  their  cradle  the  pro- 
ceeding we  have  just  mentioned,  and  which  is  reported  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Accor(&ng  to  the  same  author,  this  kind  of  life  was  never  wholly 
interrupted ;  so  that  there  were  always  some  fervent  Christians  who  continued 
it;  thus  attaching,  by  a  continued  chain,  the  existence  of  the  monks  to  the 
primitive  associations  of  the  apostolical  times.  After  having  described  the 
kind  of  life  of  the  first  Christians,  and  traced  the  alterations  of  the  times  that 
followed,  Cassian  continues  thus :  ''  Those  who  preserved  the  apostolical  fervor 
in  this  way,  recalling  primitive  perfection,  quitted  towns,  and  the  society  of 
those  who  believed  tna,i  they  were  allowed  to  live  with  less  severity ;  they  began 
to  choose  secret  and  retired  pkces,  where  they  could  follow  in  private  the  rules 
which  they  remembered  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Apostles  for  the  whole 
body  of  the  Church  in  general.  Thus  commenced  the  formation  of  the  disci- 
pline of  those  who  had  quitted  that  contagion,  as  they  lived  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  fidthful ;  abstaining  from  marriage,  and  having  no  communication 
with  the  world,  even  with  their  own  fieunilies.  In  the  progress  of  time,  the 
name  of  monks  was  given  to  them,  in  consideration  of  their  singular  and  soli- 
tary life.''     (^CoUat,  18,  cap.  6.) 

Times  of  persecution  immediately  followed,  which,  with  some  interruptions, 
that  may  be  called  moments  of  repose,  lasted  till  the  conversion  of  Constantino. 
There  were,  then,  during  this  time,  some  Christians  who  attempted  to  continue 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  apostolical  years.  Cassian  clearly  indicates  this  in  the 
passage  which  we  have  just  read.  He  omits  to  say  that  this  primitive  life  was 
neoesnurily  modified,  in  its  exterior  form,  })j  the  calamities  with  which  the 
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Church  was  afflicted  at  that  period.  In  all  that  time  we  ought  not  to  look  for 
Christians  living  in  community;  we  shall  find  them  confessing  Jesos  Christj 
with  imperturbable  calmness,  on  the  rack,  amid  all  torments,  in  the  circnsi 
where  they  were  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  on  the  scaffold,  where  they 
quietly  gave  up  their  heads  to  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  But  observe  what 
happened  even  during  the  time  of  persecution ;  the  Christians,  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,  pursued  in  the  towns  like  wild  beasts,  wandered  about 
in  solitude,  seeking  refuge  in  the  deserts.  The  solitudes  of  the  East,  the  sand 
and  rocks  of  Arabia,  the  most  inaccessible  places  of  the  Thebud,  receive  those 
troops  of  fugitives,  who  dwell  in  the  abodes  of  wild  beasts,  in  abandoned  graves, 
in  dried-up  cisterns,  in  the  deepest  caverns,  only  asking  for  an  asylum  for  medi- 
tation and  prayer.  And  do  you  know  the  result  of  this  ?  These  deserts,  in 
which  the  Chnstians  wandered,  like  a  few  grains  of  sand  driven  by  the  wind, 
became  peopled,  as  it  were  by  magic,  with  innumerable  religious  communities. 
There  they  meditated,  prayed,  and  read  the  Qospel;  hardly  had  the  fruitful 
seed  touched  the  earth,  when  the  precious  plant  arose  in  a  moment. 

Admirable  are  the  designs  of  Providence  I  Christianity,  persecuted  in  the 
towns,  fertilizes  and  embellishes  the  deserts ;  the  precious  grain  require  for  its 
development  neither  the  moisture  of  the  earth  nor  the  breeze  of  a  mild  atmo- 
sphere ;  when  carried  through  the  air  on  the  wings  of  the  storm,  the  seed  loses 
nothing  of  its  vitality;  when  thrown  on  a  ro(^,  it  does  not  perish.  The  fury 
of  the  elements  avails  nothing  against  the  work  of  God,  who  has  made  the 
north  wind  His  courser :  the  rock  ceases  to  be  barren  when  He  pleases  to  fer- 
tilize it.  Did  He  not  make  pure  water  spring  forth  at  the  mysterious  touch  of 
His  Prophet's  rod  ? 

When  peace  was  given  to  the  Church  by  the  conqueror  of  Maxcntius,  the 
germs  contained  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity  were  able  to  develope  themselves 
everywhere ;  from  that  moment  the  Church  was  never  without  religious  com- 
munities. With  history  in  our  hands,  we  may  defy  the  enemies  of  religious 
institutions  to  point  out  any  period,  however  short,  when  these  institutions  had 
entirely  disappeared.  Under  some  form  or  in  some  country,  they  have  always 
perpetuated  the  existence  which  they  had  received  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  fitct  is  certain  and  constant,  and  is  found  in  every  page  of  eccle- 
siastical history ;  it  plays  an  important  piurt  in  all  the  great  events  in  the  annals 
of  the  Church.  It  is  found  in  the  west  and  in  the  east,  in  modern  and  in  an- 
cient times,  in  the  prosperity  and  in  the  adversity  of  the  Church ;  when  the 
pursuit  of  religious  perfection  was  an  honor  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  when  it  vrsifi  an  object  of  persecution,  raillery,  and  calumny.  What  clearer 
proof  can  there  be  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  religious  insti- 
tutions and  religion  herself?  What  more  is  required  to  show  us  that  they  are 
her  spontaneous  fruit  ?  In  the  moral  and  in  the  physical  order  of  things,  the 
constant  appearance  of  the  one  following  the  other,  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
reciprocal  dependence  of  two  phenomena.  K  these  phenomena  have  towards 
each  other  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect — if  we  find  in  the  essence  of  the  one 
all  the  principles  that  are  required  in  the  production  of  the  other,  the 
first  is  called  the  cause  and  the  other  the  effect.  Wherever  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  established,  reli^ous  communities  are  found  under  some  form  or 
other ;  they  are,  therefore,  its  spontaneous  effect.  I  do  not  know  what  reply 
can  be  made  to  so  conclusive  an  argument. 

By  viewing  the  question  in  this  way,  the  favor  and  protection  which  religious 
institutions  always  found  with  the  Pontiff  is  naturally  explained.  It  was  his 
duty  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Church,  of  which 
he  is  the  chief  ruler  upon  earth ;  it  is  certainly  not  the  Pope  who  has  made  the 
regulation,  that  one  of  the  means  most  apt  to  lead  men  to  perfection  is  to  unite 
themselves  in  associations  under  certain  rules,  in  conformity  with  the  instruo- 
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dons  of  their  Divine  Master.  The  Eternal  Lord  thus  ruled  in  the  secrets  of 
His  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Popes  could  not  be  contrary  to  the 
designs  of  the  Most  High.  It  has  been  said  that  interested  views  interposed; 
it  has  boon  said  that  the  policy  of  the  Popes  found  in  these  institutions  a  power- 
ful moans  of  sustaining  and  aggrandizing  itself.  But  can  you  not  see  any  thing 
but  the  sordid  instruments  of  cunning  policy  in  the  societies  of  the  primitive 
faithful,  in  the  monasteries  of  the  solitudes  of  the  East,  in  that  crowd  of  insti- 
tutions which  have  had  for  their  object  only  the  sanctifioation  of  their  own  mem- 
bers and  the  amelioration  of  some  of  the  great  evils  of  humanity  ?  A  fact  so 
general,  so  great,  so  beneficent,  cannot  be  explained  by  views  of  interest  and 
narrow  designs ;  its  origin  is  higher  and  nobler ;  and  he  who  will  not  seek  f<Nr 
it  in  heaven  ought  at  least  to  seek  for  it  in  something  greater  than  the  projects 
of  a  man  or  the  policy  of  a  court ;  he  ought  to  seek  for  lofty  ideas,  sublime 
feelings,  capable,  if  they  do  not  mount  to  heaven^  at  least  of  embracing  a  large 
part  of  the  earth ;  nothing  less  is  here  required  than  one  of  those  thoughts  which 
prcsiile  over  the  destinies  of  the  human  race. 

Some  persons  may  be  inclined  to  imagine  priTate  designs  on  the  part*  of  the 
Popes,  because  they  see  their  authority  interfere  in  all  the  foundations  of  later 
ages,  and  their  approbation  constitute  the  validity  of  the  rules  of  religious  insti- 
tutions ;  but  the  course  pursued  in  this  respect  by  ecclesiastical  discipline  shows 
us  that  the  most  acUve  intervention  of  the  Popes,  far  from  emanating  from  private 
yiews,  has  been  called  for  by  a  necessity  of  preventing  an  excessive  multiplication 
of  the  religious  orders  in  consequence  of  an  indiscreet  zeal.  This  vigilance  in 
preventing  abuses  was  the  origin  of  this  supreme  intervention.  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  the  tendency  to  new  foundations  was  so  strong  that  the 
most  serious  inconveniences  would  have  resulted  from  it,  without  a  continual 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  Thus  we  see  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  Innocent  III.  ordain,  in  the  Council  of  Lateran,  that  whoever 
wished  to  found  a  new  religious  house  shall  be  bound  to  adopt  one  of  the  approved 
rules  and  institutions. 

But  let  us  pursue  our  design.  I  can  understand  how  those  who  deny  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  turn  into  ridicule  the  counsels  of  the  Gospel, 
bring  themselves  to  deny  all  that  is  celestial  and  divine  in  the  spirit  of  the  reli- 

fious  communities;  but  the  truth  of  religion  once  established,  I  cannot  conceive 
ow  men  who  boast  of  following  its  laws  can  declare  themselves  the  enemies  of 
these  institutions  considered  in  themselves.  How  can  he  who  admits  the  prin- 
ciple refuse  the  consequence  ?  How  can  he  who  loves  the  cause  reject  the  effect? 
They  must  either  affect  a  religion  hypocritically,  or  they  profess  without  compre- 
hending it. 

In  default  of  any  other  proof  of  the  anti-evangelical  spirit  which  guided  the 
leaders  of  the  pretended  Reformation,  their  hatred  to  an  institution  so  evidently 
founded  on  the  Gospel  itself  should  suffice.  Did  not  these  enthusiasts  for 
reading  the  Bible  without  note  or  commetU — they  who  pretend  to  find  all  its 
passages  so  clear — did  they  not  remark  the  plain  and  easy  sense  of  that  multi- 
tude of  passages  which  recommend  self-abnegation,  the  renunciation  of  all  pos- 
sessions, and  the  privation  of  all  pleasures  ?  These  words  are  plain — they  can- 
not be  taken  in  any  other  signification— they  do  not  require  for  their  compre- 
hension a  profound  study  of  the  sacred  sciences,  or  that  of  lanffuages ;  and  yet 
they  have  not  been  heard :  we  should  rather  say,  they  have  not  been  listened  to. 
The  intellect  has  understood,  but  the  passions  have  rt^jeoted  them. 

As  to  those  philosophers  who  have  regarded  religious  institutions  as  yain  and 
contemptible,  if  not  dangerous,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  meditated  but  little  on 
the  human  mind,  and  on  the  deep  feelings  of  our  hearts,  fiill  as  they  are  of 
mystery.  As  their  hearts  have  felt  nothing  at  the  sight  of  those  numbers  of 
men  and  women  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  sanctifying  themselyes  or  others, 
39 
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or  of  relieving  wants,  and  consoling  the  unfortunate,  it  is  but  too  clear  that  their 
souls  have  been  dried  up  by  the  breath  of  skepticism.  To  renounce  for  ever  all 
the  pleasures  of  life ;  to  live  in  solitude,  there  to  offer  one's  self,  in  austerity 
and  penance,  as  a  holocaust  to  the  Most  High :  this,  certainly  is  a  matter  of 
horror  to  those  philosophers  who  have  only  viewed  the  world  through  their  own 
prejudices.  But  humanity  has  other  thoughts }  it  feels  itself  attracted  by  those 
objects  which  philosophers  find  so  vain,  so  devoid  of  interest,  so  worthy  of  horror. 

Wonderful  are  the  secrets  of  our  hearts  I  Although  enervated  by  pleasure, 
and  involved  in  the  whirlwind  of  amusement  and  mirth,  we  cannot  avoid  being 
seized  with  deep  emotion  at  the  sight  of  austerity  and  recollection  of  soul.  Soli- 
tude, and  even  sadness  itself,  exert  an  inexpressible  influence  over  us.  Whence 
oomes  that  enthusiasm  which  moves  a  whole  nation,  excites  and  makes  it  follow, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  the  steps  of  a  man  whose  brow  is  marked  by  recollection, 
whose  features  display  austerity  of  life,  whose  clothes  and  manners  show  freedom 
from  all  that  is  earthly,  and  forgetfulness  of  the  world  ?  Now,  it  is  a  fiict, 
proved  by  the  history  both  of  true  and  of  false  religions ;  so  powerful  a  means  of 
attracting  respect  and  esteem  has  not  remained  unknown  to  imposture  :  licen- 
tiousness and  corruption,  desirous  of  making  their  fortunes  in  the  world,  have  more 
than  once  felt  the  imperious  necessity  of  disguising  themselves  under  the  mantle 
of  austerity  and  purity.  What  at  first  sight  might  appear  the  most  opposed  to 
our  feelings,  the  most  repugnant  to  our  tastes — this  shade  of  sadness  difiiised 
over  the  recollection  and  solitude  of  the  religious  life — is  precisely  what  enchants 
and  attracts  us  the  most.  The  religious  life  is  solitary  and  pensive ;  therefore 
it  is  beautiful,  and  its  beauty  is  sublime.  Nothing  is  more  apt  than  this  subli- 
mity to  move  our  hearts  deeply,  and  make  indelible  impressions  on  them.  In 
reality,  our  soul  has  the  character  of  an  exile ;  it  is  affected  by  melancholy  objects 
only ;  it  has  not  attained  to  that  noisy  joy  which  requires  to  borrow  a  tint  of 
melancholy  only  for  the  sake  of  a  happy  contrast.  In  order  to  clothe  beauty 
with  its  most  seductive  charms,  it  is  necessary  that  a  tear  of  anguish  should 
flow  from  her  eyes,  that  her  forehead  should  assume  an  air  of  sadness,  and  her 
cheeks  grow  pale  with  a  melancholy  remembrance.  In  order  that  the  life  of  a 
hero  excite  a  lively  interest  in  us,  it  is  requisite  that  misfortune  be  his  companion, 
lamentation  his  consolation — ^that  disaster  and  ingratitude  be  the  reward  of  his 
virtues.  If  you  wish  that  a  picture  of  nature  or  art  should  strongly  attract  our 
attention,  take  possession  of  and  absorb  the  powers  of  our  seal,  it  is  neccssaiy 
that  a  memorial  of  the  nothingness  of  man,  and  an  image  of  death,  should  be 
presented  to  our  minds;  our  hearts  should  be  appealed  to  by  the  feelings  of  a 
tranquil  sadness ;  we  desire  to  see  sombre  tints  on  a  monument  in  ruins — ^the 
cross  reminding  us  of  the  abode  of  the  dead,  the  massive  walls  covered  with 
moss,  and  pointing  out  the  ancient  dwelling  of  some  powerful  man^  who,  after 
having  lived  on  earth  for  a  short  time,  has  disappeared. 

Joy  does  not  satisfy  us,  it  does  not  fill  our  hearts ;  it  intoxicates  and  dissipates 
them  for  a  few  moments ;  but  man  does  not  find  there  his  happiness,  because 
the  joys  of  earth  are  frivolous,  and  frivolity  cannot  attach  a  traveller  who,  far 
from  his  country,  walks  painfully  through  the  valley  of  tears.  Thence  it  comes 
that,  while  sorrow  and  tears  are  accepted — ^we  should  rather  say,  are  carefully 
sought  for  by  art — whenever  a  deep  impression  is  to  be  made  upon  the  soul, 
joy  and  smiles  are  inexorably  banished.  Oratory,  poetry,  sculpture,  painting, 
music,  have  all  constantly  followed  the  same  rule ;  or,  rather,  have  always  been 
governed  by  the  same  instinct.  It  certainly  required  a  lofty  spirit  and  a  heart 
of  fire  to  declare  thai  the  soul  u  ncUuralh/  Christian,  In  these  few  words  an 
illustrious  thinker  has  known  how  to  express  all  the  relations  which  unite  the 
faith,  morality,  and  counsels  of  this  divine  religion,  with  all  that  is  most 
intimate,  delicate,  and  noble  in  our  hearts.  Do  you  know  Christian  pensiveness; 
that  grave  and  elevated  feeling  which  is  painted  on  the  forehead  of  the  Christiani 
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like  a  memorial  of  sorrow  on  that  of  an  illustrious  proscribed  one ;  this  feeling 
whioh  moderates  the  enjoyments  of  life  by  the  image  of  the  tomb,  and  lightA  up  the 
depths  of  the  grave  with  the  rajs  of  hope ;  that  pensiveneas  so  natural  imd  con- 
soling, BO  grave  and  noble*,  whioh  causes  diadems  and  sceptres  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  like  dust,  and  the  greatness  and  splendor  of  the  world  to  be  despised 
as  a  passing  illusion  ?  This  melancholy,  carried  to  its  perfection,  vivified  ajid 
fertilised  by  grace,  and  subjected  to  a  holy  rule,  is  what  presides  over  the  foun- 
dation of  religious  institutions,  and  accompanies  them  as  long  as  they  preserve 
their  primitive  fervor,  which  they  received  from  men  who  were  guided  by 
divine  light,  and  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  holy  melancholy,  which 
carries  with  it  freedom  from  all  earthly  things,  is  the  feeling  which  the  Church 
wishes  to  instil  into  and  preserve  in,  the  religious  orders,  when  she  surrounds 
their  silent  abodes  with  a  shade  of  retirement  and  meditation. 

That  amid  the  fury  and  the  convulsions  of  parties,  a  mad  and  sacrilegious 
hand,  secretly  excited  by  malice,  should  plunge  a  fratricidal  dagger  into  an  mno- 
cent  heart,  or  set  fire  to  a  peaceful  dwelling,  may  be  conceived ;  for,  unhappily, 
the  history  of  man  abounds  in  crimes  and  frenzies;  but  that  the  essence  of 
religious  institutions  should  be  attacked,  that  their  spirit  should  be  considered 
narrow  and  imbecile,  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  noble  titles  which 
give  honor  to  their  origin,  and  the  beauties  which  adorn  their  history,  can  be 
allowed  neither  by  the  intellect  nor  by  the  heart.  A  false  philosophy,  which 
dries  up  and  withers  all  that  it  touches,  has  undertaken  so  mad  a  task.  But, 
setting  aside  religion  and  reason,  literature  and  the  fine  istrts  have  rebelled 
against  this  attempt;  literature  and  the  £ne  arts,  which  have  need  of  old  recol- 
lections, and  which  are  indebted  for  their  wonders  to  lofty  thoughts,  to  grave 
and  noble  scenes,  and  deep  and  melancholy  feelings;  literature  and  the  arts, 
which  delight  in  transporting  the  mind  of  man  into  regions  of  light,  in  guiding 
the  imagination  through  new  and  unknown  paths,  and  in  ruling  the  heart  by 
mysterious  charms. 

No ;  a  thousand  times  no  !  As  long  as  the  religion  of  that  God  made  man, 
who  had  not  where  to  repose  his  head,  and  who  sat  down  by  a  well  on  the  way- 
side to  rest,  like  an  humble  traveller,  shall  last ;  of  that  God-man,  whose  ap- 
pearance was  announced  to  the  nations  by  a  mysterious  voice  coming  from  the 
desert — ^by  the  voice  of  a  man  clothed  in  a  goat-skin,  whose  reins  were  bound  . 
with  a  leathern  girdle,  and  who  lived  on  nothing  but  locusts  and  wild  honey : 
as  long  as  this  divine  religion  shall  last,  nothing  will  be  more  holy  or  more 
worthy  of  our  respect  than  those  institutions,  the  true  and  original  object  of 
which  is  to  realize  what  Heaven  intended  to  teach  man  by  such  eloquent  and 
sublime  lessons.  Times,  vicissitudes,  and  revolutions,  succeed  each  other ;  the 
institution  will  change  its  form,  will  undergo  alterations,  will  be  affected  more  or  ^ 
less  by  the  weakness  of  men,  by  the  corrosive  action  of  time,  and  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  events ;  but  it  will  live — it  will  never  perish.  K  one  society 
rejects  it,  it  will  seek  an  asylum  in  another;  driven  from  towns,  it  will  take 
refuge  in  forests ;  if  there  pursued,  it  will  flee  to  the  horrors  of  the  desert. 
There  will  always  be,  in  some  privileged  hearts,  an  echo  for  the  voice  of  that 
sublime  religion,  which,  holding  in  her  hand  a  standard  of  sorrow  and  love — 
the  sacred  standard  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God — ^the  Cross, 
will  proclaim  to  men :  ''  Watch  and  pray,  that  you  enter  not  into  temptation ; 
if  you  assemble  to  pray,  the  Lord  win  be  in  the  midst  of  you ;  all  flesh  is  but 
grass ;  life  is  a  dream ;  above  your  heads  is  an  ocean  of  light  and  happiness ; 
under  your  feet  an  abyss ;  your  life  on  earth  is  a  pilgrimage,  an  exile.''  Then 
she  marks  his  forehead  with  the  mysterious  ashes,  telling  him,  ^'  Thou  art  dust, 
and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return.'' 

We  shall  perhaps  be  asked  why  the  faithful  cannot  practise  evan^lical  per- 
fection while  living  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  without  assembling  in  corn- 
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mimities  ?  We  shall  reply,  that  we  have  no  intention  of  denying  the  possibility 
4f  that  practice,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  world ;  and  we  willingly  acknowledge 
that  a  great  number  of  Christians  have  done  so  at  all  times,  and  do  so  now ; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  surest  and  easiest  means  is  not  that  of  the  life 
in  community  with  others  who  have  the  same  object  in  view,  and  in  retirement 
from  all  the  things  of  this  world.  Laying  aside  for  a  moment  all  consideration 
of  religion,  are  you  not  aware  of  the  ascendency  which  the  spirit  of  repeated 
examples  exerts  on  those  with  whom  we  live  ?  Do  you  not  know  how  easily 
our  spirit  fails  when  we  find  ourselves  alone  in  a  difficult  enterprise  ?  Do  you 
dot  know  that,  in  the  greatest  misfortunes,  it  is  a  consolation  to  behold  others 
participate  in  our  sorrows  ?  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  all  others,  religion 
accords  with  sound  philosophy,  and  both  unite  in  explaining  to  us  the  profound 
meaning  contained  in  tiiose  words  of  Scripture  :  *'  Vw  soli  I  Wo  to  him  who  is 
aUmer 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  vows  which 
commonly  accompany  religious  institutes.  Perhaps  they  are  one  of  the  princi- 
|d[  causes  of  the  violent  antipathy  of  Protestantism  against  these  institutions. 
Vows  render  things  fixed  and  stable ;  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  Pro- 
testantism does  not  admit  of  fixity  or  stability.  Essentially  separating  and 
ftnarchical,  this  principle  rejects  unity  and  destroys  the  hierarchy ;  dissolving 
in  its  nature,  it  allows  the  mind  neither  to  remain  in  a  permanent  faith  nor  to 
be  subject  to  rule.  For  if  virtue  itself  is  only  a  vague  entity,  which  has  no 
fixed  foundation— a  being  which  is  fed  on  illusions,  and  which  cannot  endure 
the  application  of  any  certain  and  constant  rule,  this  hol^y  necessity  of  doing 
well,  of  constantly  walking  in  the  path  of  perfection,  must  be  incomprehen- 
0ible  to  it,  and  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant ;  this  necessity  must  appear  to 
it  inconsistent  with  liberty ;  as  if  man,  oy  binding  himself  by  a  vow,  lost  his 
free  will ;  as  if  the  sanction  which  a  promise  given  to  God  imparts  to  a  design, 
at  all  diminished  the  merit  of  him  who  has  the  firmness  necessary  to  accomplish 
what  he  had  the  courage  to  promise. 

Those  who,  to  condemn  this  necessity  which  man  imposes  on  himself,  invoke 
the  rights  of  liberty  against  it,  seem  to  forget  that  this  effort  of  man  to  make 
himself  the  slave  of  good,  and  secure  his  own  future,  besides  the  sublime  dis- 
interestedness which  it  supposes,  is  the  vastest  exercise  which  man  can  make  of 
his  liberty.  By  one  act  alone,  he  disposes  of  his  whole  life,  and  by  fulfilling 
the  duties  resulting  from  that  act,  he  continually  fulfils  his  own  will.  But  we 
shall  be  told  that  man  is  so  inconstant :  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  effects  of  this  inconstancy,  he  finds  himself  penetrating  into  the  vicis- 
ntudes  of  the  future,  renders  himself  superior  to  them,  and  governs  them  in 
advance.  But,  it  will  be  said,  in  that  case,  good  is  done  from  necessity :  this 
is  true ;  but  do  you  not  know  that  the  necessity  of  doing  good  is  a  happy  one, 
and  in  some  measure  assimilates  man  with  God  f  Do  you  not  know  that  Infi- 
nite Goodness  is  incapable  of  doing  evil,  and  Infinite  Holiness  can  do  nothing 
that  is  not  holy  f  Theologiaos  explain  why  a  created  being  is  capable  of  sin- 
ning by  pointing  out  this  profound  reason.  ''  It  is,"  they  say,  '^  because  the 
creature  is  made  out  of  nothing."  When  man  forces  himself,  as  far  as  he  can, 
to  do  well,  when  he  thus  fetters  his  will,  he  ennobles  it,  he  renders  himself  more 
like  to  God,  he  assimilates  himself  to  the  state  of  the  blessed,  who  have  no 
longer  the  melancholy  liberty  of  doing  evil,  and  who  are  under  the  happy 
necessity  of  loving  God. 

The  name  of  liberty,  from  the  time  when  Protestants  and  false  philosophers 
took  possession  of  it,  seems  condemned  to  be  ill  understood  in  all  its  applici^ 
tions.  In  the  religions,  moral,  social,  and  political  order,  it  is  enveloped  in  such 
obscurity,  that  we  can  perceive  the  many  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  darken 
and  misrepresent  it.     Cicero  gives  an  admirable  definition  of  liberty  when  he 
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says,  that  it  consists  in  being  the  slave  of  law.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  intellect  consists  in  being  the  slave  of  truth ;  and  the ' 
liberty  of  the  will  in  being  the  slave  of  virtue ;  if  you  change  this,  you  destroy 
liberty.  If  you  take  away  the  law,  you  admit  force ;  if  you  take  away  the 
truth,  you  aomit  error ;  if  you  take  away  virtue,  you  admit  vice.  If  you  ven- 
ture to  exempt  the  world  from  the  external  law,  from  that  law  which  embraces 
man  and  society,  which  extends  to  all  orders,  which  is  the  divine  wisdom  ap- 
plied to  reasonable  creatures ;  if  you  venture  to  seek  for  an  imaginary  liberty 
out  of  that  immense  circle,  you  destroy  all ;  there  remains  in  society  nothing 
but  the  empire  of  brute  foroe,  and  in  man  that  of  the  passions;  with  tyranny, 
and  consequently  davery. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  IN  mSTORT. — THE  FIRST  SOLITARIES. 

I  HAVE  just  examined  religious  institutions  in  a  general  point  of  view,  by 
considering  them  in  their  relations  with  religion  and  the  human  mind.  I  am 
now  going  to  take  a  glance  at  the  principal  points  of  their  history.  This  exami- 
nation, I  think,  will  show  us  an  important  truth :  viz.  that  the  appearance  of 
these  institutions  under  different  forms  has  been  the  expression  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  great  moral  necessities,  and  a  powerful  means,  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence, of  promoting  not  only  the  spiritual  good  of  the  Church,  but  also  the  y 
salvation  and  regeneration  of  society.  It  will  be  understood  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  enter  into  details,  or  pass  in  review  the  numerous  religious 
institutions  which  have  existed ;  besides,  this  is  not  necessary  for  my  object.  I 
shall  limit  myself,  therefore,  to  running  over  the  principal  phases  of  religious 
institutes,  and  making  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  them;  I  shall  act  like  the 
traveller  who,  being  unable  to  make  a  stay  in  the  country  through  which  he 
passes,  looks  at  it  for  a  short  time  from  the  highest  points.  I  will  begin  mfh 
the  solitaries  of  the  East. 

The  Colossus  of  the  Roman  Empire  threatened  an  approaching  and  stunning 
fall :  the  spirit  of  life  was  rapidly  becoming  extinguished,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  hope  of  a  breath  to  reanimate  it.  The  blood  circulated  slowly  in  its 
veins;  the  evil  was  incurable:  the  symptoms  of  corruption  everywhere  mani- 
fested themselves,  and  this  agony  was  exactly  coincident  with  the  critical  and 
formidable  hour  when  it  was  necessary  to  collect  all  its  forces  to  resist  the 
violent  shock  which  was  about  to  destroy  it.  The  barbarians  appeared  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  like  the  carnivorous  animals  attracted  by  the  exhala- 
tions of  a  dead  body;  and  at  this  crisis  society  found  itself  on  the  eve  of  a 
fearful  catastrophe.  All  the  world  was  about  to  undergo  an  alarming  change ; 
the  next  day  was  not  likely  to  resemble  the  last ;  the  tree  was  about  to  be  torn 
up;  but  its  roots  were  too  deep  for  it  to  be  extirpated  without  changing  the 
whole  face  of  the  sml  where  it  was  planted.  The  greatest  refinement  had  to 
contend  with  barbarian  ferocity,— -the  effeminate  luxury  of  southern  nations 
with  the  energy  of  the  robust  sons  of  the  forest;  the  result  of  the  struggle 
could  not  be  doubtful.  Laws,  customs,  manners,  monuments,  arts  and  sciences, 
— all  the  civilization  and  refinement  acquired  during  the  course  of  many  agea 
was  all  in  peril,  all  foreboded  approaching  ruin,  all  understood  that  Glod  had 
appointed  an  end  to  the  power,  and  even  the  existence  of  the  rulers  of  the 

globe.  The  barbarians  were  only  the  instrument  of  Providence;  the  hand  which 
ad  ^ven  a  mortal  blow  to  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  queen  of  nations,  waa 
that  formidable  hand  which  touches  mountains  with  fire,  and  reduces  them  to 
ashes,  which  touches  the  rocks  and  melts  them  like  metal;  it  was  the  hand  of 
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Him  who  sends  forth  His  fiery  breath  upon  the  nations,  and  biims  them  up 
like  straw. 

The  world  must  be  the  prey  of  chaos  for  a  short  time ;  but  was  not  light 
again  to  come  upon  it  ?  Was  mankind  to  be  melted,  like  gold  in  the  furnace, 
in  order  to  come  out  more  brilliant  and  more  pure?  Were  ideas  respecting  God 
and  man  to  be  corrected  f  Were  more  delicate  and  exalted  notions  of  morality 
to  be  diffused  ?  Was  it  reserved  for  the  heart  of  man  to  receive  more  grave 
and  sublime  inspirations,  to  emerge  from  its  corrupt  state,  and  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere higher  and  more  worthy  of  an  immortal  being?  Yes !  Providence  thus 
decreed,  and  His  infinite  wisdom  has  brought  about  this  end  by  ways  which 
man  could  not  understand. 

Christianity  was  already  spread  over  the  &ce  of  the  world }  her  holy  doc- 
v'trines,  rendered  fruitful  by  Rrace,  prepared  the  complete  regeneration  of  the 
world ;  but  it  was  necessary  wat  mankind  should  again  receive  a  new  impulse 
from  her  divine  hands,  that  the  mind  of  man  should  be  moved  by  a  new  shock, 
that  it  might  take  its  proper  flight,  and  raise  itself  at  once  to  the  exalted  posi- 
tion which  was  intended  for  it,  and  from  which  it  was  never  to  descend.  His- 
tory tells  us  of  the  obstacles  which  opposed  the  establishment  and  development 
of  Christianity.  According  to  the  warlike  expression  of  the  Prophet,  God  was 
compelled  to  assume  His  sword  and  buckler ;  by  the  strength  of  wonderful  pro- 
digies. He  broke  the  resistance  of  the  passions,  destroyed  every  knowledge 
which  raised  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  scattered  all  the  powers 
which  rebelled  against  Him,  and  extinguished  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  hell. 
When,  after  three  centuries  of  persecution,  victory  declared  itself  throughout 
the  world  in  favor  of  the  true  religion ;  when  the  temples  of  the  false  gods 
were  deserted,  and  those  idols  which  were  not  yet  overthrown  trembled  on  their 
pedestals;  when  the  sign  of  Calvary  was  inscribed  on  the  Labarum  of  the 
CSsBsars,  and  the  legions  of  the  empire  bowed  religiously  before  the  Cross,  then 
had  the  moment  arrived  for  Christianity  to  realize,  in  a  permanent  manner,  in 
those  sublime  institutions  conceived  and  established  by  herself  alone,  the  lofty 
counsels  given  three  centuries  before  in  Palestine.  The  wisdom  of  philosophers 
had  been  vain ',  the  time  was  come  to  realize  the  wisdom  of  the  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth,  of  Him  who,  without  having  consulted  human  learning,  had  pro- 
claimed and  taught  truths  unknown  to  the  most  privileged  of  mortals. 

The  virtues  of  the  Christians  had  already  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
catacombs ;  they  were  to  be  resplendent  in  the  light  of  heaven  and  amul  peace, 
as  they  had  formerly  shone  in  the  depths  of  dungeons  and  amid  the  flames. 
Christianity  had  obtained  possession  of  the  sceptre  of  command,  as  of  the 
domestic  hearth ;  her  disciples,  who  now  were  multitudinous,  no  longer  lived  in 
a  community  of  goods ;  it  is  clear  that  entire  continence,  and  complete  freedom 
from  all  earthly  things,  could  no  longer  be  the  mode  of  life  of  the  regenerated 
families.  The  world  was  to  continue ;  the  duration  of  the  human  race  was  not 
to  cease  at  this  point  of  its  career ;  therefore,  all  Christians  were  not  to  observe 
the  lofty  counsels  which  convert  the  life  of  man  on  earth  into  the  angelic.  A 
great  number  of  them  were  to  belong  to  those  who,  in  order  to  obtain  eternal 
ufe,  were  satisfied  with  keeping  the  precepts,  without  aspiring  to  the  sublime 
perfection  which  results  from  the  renouncement  of  all  that  is  earthly,  and  the 
complete  abnegation  of  self.  Yet  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion  was 
unwilling  that  the  counsels  which  He  had  given  to  men  should  be  for  a  moment 
without  some  disciples  amid  the  coldness  and  dissipation  of  the  world.  He  had 
not  ffiven  them  in  vain ;  and,  besides,  the  practice  of  them,  although  confined 
to  a  limited  number  of  the  faithful,  exerted  on  all  sides  a  beneficent  influence 
which  facilitated  and  secured  the  observance  of  the  precepts.  The  force  of 
example  exerts  so  powerful  an  ascendency  over  the  human  heart,  that  it  is  often 
fofficient  of  itself  to  triumph  over  the  strongest  and  most  obstinate  resistance  j 
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there  is  something  in  our  hearts  which  inclines  them  to  sympathize  with  all 
thai  approaches  them,  whether  good  or  evil ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  secret 
stimulus  urging  us  to  follow  others,  whatever  direction  thej  may  take.  There- 
fore it  is  that  there  are  so  many  advantages  in  the  establishment  of  religious 
institutions,  in  which  the  virtues  and  austerity  of  life  are  given  as  an  example  to 
the  generality  of  men,  and  make  an  eloquent  reproach  to  the  errors  of  passion. 

Providence  desired  to  attain  this  great  end  by  singular  and  extraordinary 
means;  the  Spirit  of  God  breathed  on  the  earth,  and  immediately  the  men  and 
power  to  commence  this  great  work  appeared.  The  frightful  deserts  of  Thebaid, 
the  burning  solitudes  of  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  show  us  men  rudely  clad, 
with  a  mantle  of  goat-skin  on  their  shoulders,  and  a  plain  cowl  on  their  heads: 
behold  all  the  luxury  with  which  they  confound  the  vanity  and  pride  of  world- 
lings I  Their  bodies,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  most  burning  sun  and  the 
most  severe  cold,  besides  being  attenuated  by  louff  fasts,  resemble  walking 
spectres  who  have  arisen  from  the  dust  of  their  sepulchres.  The  herbs  of  the 
earth  are  their  only  food,  water  their  only  drink;  the  labor  of  their  hands  pro- 
cures for  them  the  scanty  resources  they  require.  Under  the  direction  of  a 
venerable  old  man,  whose  claims  to  rule  are  a  long  life  passed  in  the  desert,  and 
hairs  grown  white  amid  privations  and  austerities,  they  constantly  keep  the 
profoundest  silence;  their  lips  are  opened  only  to  pronounce  the  words  of 
prayer;  their  voice  is  only  heard  to  intone  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God.  For  them 
the  world  has  ceased  to  exist ;  the  relations  of  friendship,  the  sweet  ties  of 
funily  and  relationship,  are  all  broken  by  a  spirit  of  perfection,  carried  to  an 
extent  which  surpasses  all  earthly  considerations.  The  cares  of  property  do 
not  disturb  them ;  before  retiring  to  the  desert,  they  have  abandoned  all  to  him 
who  was  to  succeed  them ;  or  they  have  sold  all  they  had,  and  given  the  price 
to  the  poor.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  nourishment  of  their  minds;  they 
learn  by  heart  the  words  of  that  divine  book ;  they  meditate  on  them  unceas* 
ingly,  beseeching  the  Lord  to  grant  that  they  may  understand  them  arieht.  In 
their  retired  meetings,  nothing  is  heard  but  the  voice  of  some  venerable  oeno- 
bite,  explaining  with  na!ve  simplicity  and  touching  unction  the  sense  of  the 
sacred  text ;  but  always  m  such  a  way  as  to  draw  profit  for  the  purification  of 
souls. 

The  number  of  these  solitaries  was  so  great  that  we  could  not  credit  it,  if  it 
were  not  vouched  for  by  eye-witnesses  worthy  of  the  highest  respect.  As  to 
their  sanctity,  spirit  of  penance,  and  purity  of  life,  we  cannot  doubt  them  after 
the  testimonies  of  Rufinus,  Palladius,  St.  Jerome,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  all  the  other  illustrious  men  who  distinguished  themselves  at  that 
time.  The  feet  is  singular,  extraordinary,  prodigious;  but  no  one  can  -  question 
its  historical  truth;  it  is  attested  by  all  who  came  to  the  desert  from  all  parts  to 
seek  for  light  in  their  doubts,  cures  for  their  evils,  and  pardon  for  their  sins.  I 
could  quote  a  thousand  authorities  to  prove  what  I  have  said ;  but  I  will  content 
myself  with  one,  which  i^all  sufl&ce  for  all — that  of  St.  Augustine.  Hear  how 
this  holy  doctor  describes  the  life  of  these  extraordinary  men  :  "  These  fathers, 
not  only  veiy  holy  in  their  manners,  but  very  learned  in  the  Christian  doctrine, 
excellent  men  in  all  respects,  do  not  govern  with  pride  those  whom  they  justly 
call  their  sons,  on  account  of  the  high  authority  of  those  who  command,  and  the 
ready  will  of  those  who  obey.  At  the  decline  of  day,  one  of  them,  still  fasting, 
quits  his  habitation,  and  all  assemble  to  hear  their  master.  Each  of  these 
fathers  has  at  least  three  ^usand  under  his  directum;  for  the  number  is  some- 
times much  greater.  They  listen  with  incredible  attention,  in  profound  silence, 
manifesting  by  their  groans,  or  tears,  or  by  their  modest  and  tranquil  joy,  the 
various  feelings  which  the  discourse  excites  in  their  souls."  (St.  Augustin.  lib.  1, 
De  Morihus  Mcclesice,  cap.  31.) 

But  it  will  be  said,  Of  what  use  were  these  men,  except  for  their  own  sanotlr 
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fication  ?  what  good  did  they  do  to  Bociety  ?  what  fnfluence  did  they  exert  on 
ideas  ?  vfhat  change  did  they  make  in  manners  ?  If  we  admit  that  this  plant 
of  the  desert  was  beautiful  and  fragrant,  yet  what  did  it  avail  ?  it  remain^ 
sterile.  It  certainly  would  be  an  error  to  think  that  so  many  thousands  of  soli- 
taries did  not  exercise  great  influence.  In  the  first  place,  and  to  speak  only  of 
what  relates  to  ideas,  we  must  observe,  that  the  monasteries  of  the  East  arose 
within  reach,  and  under  the  eyes  of,  the  schools  of  philosophy,  l^ypt  was  the 
country  where  the  oenobetic  life  flourished  the  most.  Now  every  one  is  aware 
of  the  high  renown  which  the  schools  of  Alexandria  enjoyed  a  short  time  before. 
On  all  sides  of  the  Mediterranean — on  that  border  of  land  which,  beginning  in 
Libya,  terminates  in  the  Black  Sea — men's  minds  were  at  that  time  in  a  state 
of  extraordinary  motion.  Christianity  and  Judaism,  the  doctrines  of  the  East 
and  those  of  the  West — all  was  collected  and  accumulated  in  this  part  of  the 
world ',  the  remains  of  the  ancient  schools  of  Greece  were  formed  of  the  trea- 
sures, which  the  course  of  ages  and  the  passage  of  the  most  famous  nations  of 
the  earth  had  brought  to  those  countries.  New  and  gigantic  events  were  come 
to  throw  floods  of  Sffht  upon  the  character  and  the  value  of  ideas }  minds  had 
felt  shocks  which  did  not  allow  them  any  longer  to  be  contented  with  the  quiet 
lessons  contained  in  the  dialogues  of  the  ancient  masters.  From  these  famous 
countries  came  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity ;  and  we 
knpw  from  their  works  the  extent  and  elevation  of  mind  which  man  had  attained 
at  that  time.  Was  it  possible  that  a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary — a  girdle  of 
monasteries  and  hermitages,  embracing  this  zone  of  the  world,  and  showing 
themselves  in  the  face  of  the  schools  of  philosophy — should  not  exert  great  influ- 
ence on  men's  minds?  The  ideas  of  the  solitaries  passed  incessantly  from  the 
desert  into  the  towns  ;  since,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  which  they  took  to  avoid 
l^e  contact  of  the  world,  the  world  sought  and  approached  them,  and  continually 
came  to  receive  their  inspirations. 

When  we  see  the  nations  crowd  to  the  solitaries  the  most  eminent  for  their 
sanctity,  to  implore  from  their  wisdom  a  remedy  for  suffering  and  a  consolation 
in  misfortunes;  when  we  see  these  venerable  men  impart,  together  with  the 
unction  of  the  Gospel,  the  sublime  lessons  which  they  had  learned  during  long 
years  of  meditation  and  prayer  in  the  silence  of  solitude,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
understand  how  much  these  communications  must  have  contributed  to  correct 
and  elevate  ideas  relating  to  religion  and  morality,  and  to  amend  and  purify 
morals.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  human  mind  was,  as  it  were,  materialized  by 
the  corruption  and  grossness  of  the  pagan  religion.  The  worship  of  nature,  of 
sensible  forms,  was  so  deeply  rooted  that,  in  order  to  raise  minds  to  the  concep- 
tion of  superior  things,  a  strong  and  extraordinary  reaction  was  required ;  it 
was  necessary  in  some  measure  to  annihilate  matter  in  order  to  present  to  man 
only  the  mind.  The  life  of  the  solitaries  was  the  best  adapted  to  produce  this 
effect.  In  reading  the  history  of  these  times,  we  seem  to  find  ourselves  trans- 
ported out  of  this  world ;  the  flesh  has  disappeared,  and  there  remains  nothing 
but  the  spirit;  and  the  force  which  has  been  employed  in  order  to  subdue  the 
flesh  is  such — they  have  insisted  so  much  on  the  vanity  of  earthly  things — ^that 
reality  itself  is  changed  into  illusion,  and  the  physical  world  vanishes  to  make 
way  for  the  moral  and  intellectual;  all  the  ties  of  earth  have  been  broken;  man 
puts  himself  in  intimate  communication  with  Heaven.  Miracles  multiply  exceed- 
ingly in  these  lives;  apparitions  continually  appear;  the  abodes  of  the  solitaries 
are  arenas  where  earthly  means  are  nothing ;  good  angels  struggle  against  de- 
mons, heaven  against  hell,  God  against  Satan  :  the  earth  is  there  only  to  serve 
as  a  field  of  battle;  the  body  exists  no  longer  except  to  be  consumed  as  a  holo- 
caust on  the  sltm  of  virtue,  in  the  presence  of  the  demon  who  strugj^ 
furiously  to  render  it  the  slave  of  vice. 

What  has  become  of  the  idolatrous  worship  which  Greece  paid  to  sensible 
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forms,  that  adoration  whieli  it  offered  to  nature  by  deifying  all  that  was  deli- 
cious and  beautiful,  aU  that  could  interest  the  senses  and  the  heart  ?  What  a 
profound  change !  the  same  senses  are  subjected  to  the  most  severe  privations ; 
they  are  most  strictly  circumcised  in  heart;  and  man,  who  then  scarcely  at- 
tempted to  raise  his  mind  above  the  earth,  now  keeps  it  constantly  fixed  on 
Heaven.  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  what  we  are  attempting  to  describe, 
without  having  read  the  lives  of  these  solitaries ;  to  understand  all  the  effect  of 
their  great  pr^igies,  it  is  necessary  to  have  spent  many  hours  over  these  pages, 
where,  so  to  spe^,  nothing  is  found  which  follows  the  natural  course  of  things. 
It  is  not  enough  to  imagine  pure  lives,  austerities,  visions,  and  miracles ;  it  is 
necessary  to  see  all  this  collected  together,  and  carried  to  the  most  wonderM 
extent  in  the  path  of  perfection. 

If  you  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  .action  of  grace  in  facts  so  surprising ;  if  you 
will  not  see  any  supernatural  effect  in  this  rdigious  movement ;  I  say  more,  if 
you  go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  and  the  elevation 
of  the  soul  are  carried  to  blamable  exaggeration,  still  you  cannot  help  allowing 
that  such  a  reaction  was  very  likely  to  spiritualize  ideas,  to  awaken  the  moral 
and  intellectual  forces  in  man,  and  to  concentrate  all  within  himself,  by  giving  ^ 
him  the  sentiment  of  that  interior,  intimate,  and  moral  life,  with  which,  untu 
then,  he  had  not  been  occupied.  The  forehead  which,  till  then,  had  been  bent 
towards  the  earth,  was  raised  towards  the  Divinity ;  something  nobler  than 
material  enjoyments  was  offered  to  the  mind,  and  the  brutal  excesses  authorized 
by  the  example  of  the  false  divinities  of  paganism,  at  length  appeared  an  offence 
against  the  high  dimity  of  human  nature. 

In  the  moral  order,  the  effect  must  have  been  immense.  Man,  until  then, 
had  not  even  imagined  that  it  was  possible  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  his  pas- 
sions. There  were  found,  it  is  true,  in  the  cold  morality  of  a  few  philosophers, 
certain  maxims  intended  to  restrain  the  dangerous  passions;  but  this  morality 
was  only  in  the  books,  the  world  did  not  regard  it  as  practicable,  and  if  some 
men  attempted  to  realize  it,  they  did  so  in  such  a  manner  that,  far  from  giving 
it  credit,  they  rendered  it  contemptible.  What  did  it  avail  to  abandon  riches 
and  profess  freedom  from  all  earthly  things,  as  some  philosophers  did,  if  at  the 
same  time  they  appeared  so  vain,  so  full  of  themselves,  that  it  was  evident  that 
they  only  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  pride  ?  It  was  to  overturn  all  the  idols  in 
order  to  place  themselves  on  the  altar,  and  reign  there  without  rival  gods ;  this 
was  not  to  direct  the  passions,  to  subject  them  to  reason,  but  to  create  a  mon- 
ster passion  surpassing  and  devwiring  all.  Humility,  the  foundation-stone 
whereon  the  solitaries  raised  the  edifice  of  their  virtue,  placed  them  immediately 
in  a  position  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  ancient  philosophers  who  were  dis- 
tinguished for  a  life  more  or  less  severe.  In  fine,  men  were  taught  to  avoid  vice 
and  practise  virtue,  not  for  the  futile  pleasure  of  being  regarded  and  admired, 
but  for  superior  motives  founded  on  the  relations  of  man  with  God,  and  the 
destinies  of  eternity.  From  that  moment  man  knew  that  it  was  not  impossible 
for  him  to  triumph  over  evil,  in  the  obstinate  struggle  which  he  felt  continually 

foing  on  within  himself.  At  the  sight  of  so  many  thousands  of  persons  of 
oth  sexes  who  followed  a  rule  of  life  so  pure  and  austere,  mankind  took  fresh 
courage,  and  were  convinced  that  the  paths  of  virtue  were  not  impracticable  for 
them. 

The  generous  confidence  with  which  man  was  inspired  by  the  sight  of  such 
sublime  examples,  lost  nothing  of  its  strength  in  presence  of  the  Christian 
dogma,  which  does  not  allow  actions  meritorious  of  eternal  life  to  be  attributed 
io  man  himself,  and  teaches  him  the  necessity  of  divine  aid,  if  he  wishes  to 
escape  the  paths  of  perdition.  This  dogma,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  accords 
so  well  with  the  daily  lessons  of  experience  as  to  human  frailty,  fur  from  destroy- 
ing the  strength  of  the  mind  or  diminishing  its  courage,  on  the  contrary,  ani- 
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mates  it  more  and  more  to  persevere  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  Wben  man  tliinks 
himself  alone,  when  he  does  not  feel  himself  supported  by  the  powerful  hand 
of  Providence,  he  walks  with  the  tottering  steps  of  infancy;  he  wants  confi- 
dence in  himself,  in  his  own  strength ;  the  object  he  has  in  view  seems  too 
distant,  the  enterprise  too  arduous,  and  he  is  discouraged.  The  dogma  of  grace^ 
as  it  is  explained  by  the  Catholic  Church,  is  not  that  fatalist  doctrine,  the  mo- 
ther of  despair,  which  has  hardened  the  heart  among  Protestants,  as  Grotius 
laments.  It  is  a  doctrine  which,  leaving  man  all  his  &ee  will,  teaches  him  the 
necessity  of  superior  aid ;  but  that  aid  will  be  abundantly  furnished  him  by  the 
infinite  goodness  of  God,  who  has  shed  His  blood  for  him  in  torments  and  igno- 
miny, and  has  breathed  out  for  him  His  last  sigh  on  Mount  Calvary. 

It  seems  as  if  Plrovidence  had  been  pleased  to  choose  a  climate  where  man- 
kind could  make  a  trial  of  their  strength  vivified  and  sustained  by  grace.  It 
was  under  a  sky  apparently  the  most  fatal  for  the  corruption  of  the  soul,  in 
countries  where  the  relaxation  of  the  body  naturally  leads  to  relaxation  of  mind, 
and  where  even  the  air  that  they  breathed  inclined  to  pleasure,— it  was  there 
that  the  greatest  energy  of  mind  was  displayed,  that  the  greatest  austerities 
were  practised,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  were  proscribed  and  banished 
with  the  greatest  severity.  The  solitaries  fixed  their  abodes  in  deserts  within 
the  influence  of  the  balmy  breezes  of  the  neighboring  lands ;  from  their  moun- 
tains and  sandy  hills  their  eyes  could  distinguish  the  peaceful  and  smiling  coun- 
tries which  invited  to  pleasure  and  enjoyment ;  like  the  Christian  virgin  who 
abandoned  her  obscure  cave  to  go  and  place  herself  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock, 
whence  she  saw  the  palace  of  her  fathers  overflowing  with  riches,  pleasures, 
and  delights,  while  she  herself  lamented  like  a  solitary  dove  in  the  holes  of  the 
rock.  From  that  time  all  climates  were  good  for  virtue ;  austerity  of  morals 
did  not  at  iall  depend  on  the  proximity  of  the  equatorial  line ;  the  morality  of 
man,  like  man  himself,  could  live  in  all  climates.  When  the  most  perfect  con- 
tinence was  practised  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  under  the  sky  which  we  have 
described,  the  monogamy  of  Christianity  could  well  be  established  and  pre- 
served. When,  in  the  secrets  of  the  Eternal,  the  time  had  arrived  for  calling 
a  people  to  the  light  of  truth,  it  mattered  not  whether  they  lived  amid  the 
snows  of  Scandinavia,  or  on  the  burning  plains  of  India.  The  spirit  of  the 
divine  laws  waa  not  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  which  the  Esprit 
des  Loix  of  Montesquieu  has  attempted  to  assign  it. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

ON  BBUOIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  EAST. 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  lives  of  the  solitaries  of  the  East  over  reli- 
gion and  morality  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  in  truth  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  it  in 
all  its  extent  and  in  all  its  effects ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  and  real  on  that 
account.  It  has  not  marked  the  doctrines  of  humanity  like  those  thundering 
events  the  effects  of  which  are*  often  inadequate  to  their  promises ;  but  it  is  like 
a  beneficial  rain  which,  diffusing  itself  gently  over  the  thirsty  earth,  fertilizes 
the  meadows  and  the  fields.  If  it  were  possible  for  man  to  comprehend  and 
distinguish  the  vast  assemblage  of  causes  which  have  contributed  to  raise  his 
mind,  to  give  him  a  lively  consciousness  of  his  immortality,  and  to  render  a 
return  to  his  ancient  degradation  almost  impossible,  perhaps  it  would  be  found 
that  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  the  Eastern  solitaries  had  a  considerable 
share  in  that  immense  change.  Let  us  not  forget  that  from  thence  did  the  great 
men  of  the  East  receive  their  inspiration;  St.  Jerome  lived  in  a  cave  at  Beth- 
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lebem,  and  tbe  Conversion  of  8t.  An^siine  was  accompanied  bj  a  holy  emula- 
tion excited  in  his  mind  by  reading  the  life  of  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot. 

Tbe  monasteries  which  were  foimded  in  the  East  and  West  in  imitation  of 
these  early  establishments  of  the  solitaries,  were  a  continuation  of  them,  although 
with  many  differences,  in  consequence  of  times  and  circumstances.  Thence  came 
the  Basils,  the  Gresories,  the  Chrysostoms,  and  so  many  distinguished  men,  the 
glory  of  the  Church.  If  a  miserable  spirit  of  dispute,  ambition,  and  pride, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discord,  had  not  prepared  the  rupture  which  was  to  deprive 
the  East  of  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  Roman  See,  perhaps  the  ancient  mo- 
nasteries of  the  East  would  have  served,  like  those  of  the  West,  to  prepare  a 
social  regeneration^  by  forming  one  people  out  of  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered. 

It  is  evident  that  the  want  of  unity  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  weakness 
of  the  East ;  I  will  not  deny  that  their  position  was  very  different  from  ours ; 
the  enemy  opposed  to  them  did  not  at  all  resemble  the  barbarians  of  the  North; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  easier  to  subdue  the  latter  than  it  was  to  rule  the 
nations  by  whom  the  East  was  conquered.  In  the  East,  the  victory  remained 
with  the  aggressors,  as  with  us;  but  a  conquered  nation  is  not  .dead ;  its  defeat 
does  not  take  from  it  all  the  great  advantages  which  are  able,  by  giving  it  a 
moral  ascendency  over  the  conquerors,  to  prepare,  in  silence,  their  transforma- 
tion, if  not  their  expulsion.  The  northern  barbarians  conquered  the  South  of 
Europe ;  but  the  South,  in  its  turn,  triumphed  over  them  by  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  the  barbarians  were  not  driven  out,  but  they  were  transformed.  Spain 
was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  Arabs  could  not  be  transformed ;  but  they 
were  driven  out  in  the  end.  If  the  East  had  preserved  unity,  if  Constantino- 
ple and  the  other  episcopal  sees  had  remained  subject  to  Rome  like  those  of  the 
West ;  in  a  word,  if  all  the  East  had  been  contented  to  be  a  member  of  a  great 
body,  instead  of  having  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  being  a  great  body  itself, ' 
I  consider  it  certain  that,  afW  the  conauest  of  the  Saracens,  a  struggle,  at  once 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical,  would  have  been  engaged  in;  a  profound 
change  would  have  been  worked  in  the  conquered  nation,  or  the  struggle 
would  have  ended  by  the  conquering  barbarians  being  driven  back  to  their 
deserts. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  transformation  of  the  Arabs  was  the  work  of  ages. 
But  was  not  that  of  the  barbarians  of  the  North  so  likewise?  Was  this  great 
work  finished  by  their  conversion  to  Christianity  ?  A  considerable  part  of  them 
were  Arians;  and  besides,  they  understood  the  Christian  ideas  so  ill,  they 
found  the  practice  of  Gospel  morality  so  difficult,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was 
almost  as  difficult  to  treat  with  them  as  with  nations  of  a  different  religion.  On 
the  other  hand^  let  us  not  for^t  that  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  was  not  a 
solitary  event ;  an  event  which,  when  once  finished,  did  not  recur ;  it  was  con- 
tinued for  ages.  But  the  force  of  the  religious  principle  in  the  West  was  such, 
that  all  the  invading  nations  were  compelled  to  retire,  or  were  forced  to  bend 
to  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  countries  they  had  recently  acquired.  The 
defeat  of  the  hordes  of  Attila,  the  victories  of  Charlemagne  over  the  Saxons 
and  the  other  nations  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  successive  conversion  of  the  various 
idolatrous  nations  of  the  North  by  means  of  the  missionaries  sent  from  Rome, 
— in  fine,  the  vicissitudes  and  the  final  result  of  the  invasions  of  the  Normans, 
and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Christians  of  Spain  over  the  Moors  after  a  war 
of  eiffht  centuries,  are  so  many  decisive  proofs  of  what  I  have  just  laid  down — 
viz.  that  the  West,  vivified  and  fortified  by  Catholic  unity,  had  had  the  secret 
of  assimilating  and  appropriating  to  itself  all  that  it  was  not  able  to  reject,  and 
the  force  to  reject  all  uiat  it  could  not  make  its  own. 

This  is  what  was  wanting  in  the  East :  the  enterprise  was  not  more  difficult 
there  than  in  the  West.     K  the  West  alone  was  able  to  liberate  the  Holy  Se- 
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pulclire,  tbe  West  and  East  together  would  never  have  lost  it ;  or,  at  least,  after 
having  freed  it,  they  would  have  kept  it  for  ever.  The  same  cause  prevented 
the  monasteries  of  the  East  from  attaining  to  the  same  vitality  and  energy 
which  distinguished  those  of  the  West ;  therefore,  they  have  always  been  seen 
to  grow  weak  with  time,  without  producing  any  thing  great,  and  capable  of  pre- 
venting social  dissolution,  of  silently  preparing  and  slowly  elaborating  regene- 
ration for  posterity,  after  the  calamities  with  which  it  pleased  Providence  to 
afflict  ancient  times.  He  who  has  seen  in  history  the  brilliant  commencement 
of  the  Eastern  monasteries,  cannot  behold  without  pain  the  decline  of  their 
strength  and  splendor  in  the  course  of  ages,  after  the  ravages  caused  by  inva- 
sion, wars,  and  finally,  the  deadly  influence  of  the  schism  of  Constantinople ; 
the  ancient  abodes  of  so  manv  men  illustrious  for  science  and  sanctity  gradually 
disappeared  from  the  page  of  histoiy  like  expiring  lamps,  or  the  dying  fires  of 
an  abandoned  camp. 

Immense  injury  was  done  to  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  by  this 
decline,  which,  after  having  rendered  the  East  barren,  ended  by  destroying  it 
If  we  pay  attention,  we  shall  see  that,  amid  the  great  shocks  and  revolutions 
which  disturbed  JSurope,  Africa,  and  Asia,  the  natural  refuge  for  the  remains 
of  ancient  knowledge,  was  not  the  West,  but  the  East.  It  was  not  in  our  mo- 
nasteries that  the  books,  and  other  intellectual  riches,  of  which  quieter  and 
happier  generations  were  one  day  to  enjoy  the  benefit,  should  naturally  have 
been  preserved ;  this,  it  would  seem,  belonged  to  the  monasteries  of  the  eastern 
countries;  those  lands,  whore  the  most  difierent  civilizations  were  brought 
together  and  commingled  as  on  neutral  ground;  those  regions,  where  the 
human  mind  had  displayed  the  greatest  activity,  and  taken  the  highest  flights; 
where  the  most  abundant  treasures  of  tradition  and  sciences,  and  the  beauties 
of  art  were  accumulated ;  in  a  word,  it  was  in  this  vast  mart  of  all  the  riches 
of  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  all  nations, — it  was  in  this  sanctuary  and 
museum  of  antiquity,  that  the  intellectual  patrimony  of  future  generations 
ought  to  have  been  preserved. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  monasteries  of  the  East  were  of  no 
service  to  the  human  mind ;  the  science  and  literature  of  Europe  are  still  mind- 
ful of  the  impulse  which  was  communicated  to  them,  by  the  arrival  of  tbe  pre- 
cious materials  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  after  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople :  but  even  these  riches,  brought  to  Europe  by  a  few  men,  driven  upon 
our  shores  by  a  tempest,  came  to  us,  like  the  remains  of  a  shipwrecked  crew, 
who,  after  having  with  difficulty  saved  their  lives  from  the  fiiry  of  the  waves, 
have  only  preserved  in  their  benumbed  hands  some  gold  and  a  few  precious 
stones. 

For  this  reason,  precisely,  do  we  lament,  because  from  the  example  we  have 
adduced,  we  are  enabled  the  better  to  understand  the  immense  riches  of  the 
vessel  which  was  lost;  this  makes  us  grieve  the  more  bitterly  that  the  early 
times  of  the  illustrious  cenobites  of  the  East  have  not  been  brought  down  to 
our  day  by  a  continued  chain.  When  we  see  their  works  overflow  with  sacred 
and  profane  learning,  when  their  labors  show  us  proofs  of  indefatigable  activity, 
we  think  with  sorrow  of  the  inestimable  treasures  which  their  libraries  must 
have  contained. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  justness  of  the  melancholy  reflections  we  have  here  made, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  influence  of  these  monasteries  never  ceased  to  be 
extremely  useful  to  the  preservation  of  knowledge.  The  Arabs,  in  the  times 
of  their  success,  showed  themselves  to  be  intelligent  and  cultivated ;  and  Eu- 
rope, in  many  respects,  is  indebted  to  them  for  much  advancement.  Bagdad 
and  Grenada,  during  the  middle  ages,  are  two  brilliant  centres  of  intellectual 
movement  and  art,  which  serve  not  a  little  to  diminish  the  sombre  effect  of  the 
barbaritios  of  Islamism :  they  are  two  tranquil  and  pleasing  features  in  a  fright- 
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fill  pictixre.  If  it  were  possible  to  follow  the  history  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment among  the  Arabs,  through  the  transformations  and  catastrophes  of  the 
East,  perhaps  we  should  find  in  the  sciences  of  the  nations  which  they  con- 

Suered  or  destroyed  the  origin  of  much  of  their  progress.  It  is  certain  that 
leir  own  civilization  did  not  contain  any  vital  principle  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  mind ;  we  have  a  proof  of  this  in  their  religious  and  social 
organization,  and  in  the  small  results  which  they  obtained,  after  having  been 
for  so  many  centuries  peacefully  established  in  the  conquered  countries.  Their 
whole  system,  with  respect  to  letters  and  intellectual  cultivation,  is  founded  on 
that  stupid  maxira^  uttered  by  one  of  their  chiefs,  when  he  condemned  an  im- 
mense library  to  the  flames :  "  K  these  books  are  contrary  to  the  Alcoran,  they 
should  be  burnt  as  pernicious ;  if  they  are  not  contrary  to  it,  they  should  be 
burnt  as  useless." 

We  read  in  JPalladios,  that  the  monks  of  Egypt  did  not  content  themselves 
with  working  with  rude  and  simple  objects,  but  that  they  devoted  themselves 
to  labors  of  all  kinds.  These  thousands  of  men,  who,  belonging  to  all  classes 
and  to  all  countries,  embraced  the  solitary  life,  must  have  brought  to  the  desert 
a  krge  treasure  of  knowledge.  We  know  how  far  the  human  mind  can  go 
when  left  to  itself,  and  applied  to  a  fixed  occupation ;  there  is  always  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  a  great  part  of  the  valuable  ideas  on  the  secrets  of 
nature,  the  utility  and  properties  of  certain  ingredients,  the  principles  of  some 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  knowledge  which  formed  the  rich  patrimony  of  the 
Arabs  at  the  time  when  they  appeared  in  Europe,  were  nothing  but  the  remains 
of  ancient  learning,  gathered  by  them  in  countries  which  had  formerly  been 
inundated  by  men  from  all  parts.  We  must  remember  that  at  the  time  of  the 
first  invasions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  when  Spain,  the  south  of  Franco, 
Italy,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  all  the  islands  adjacent  to  these  countries,  were 
ravaged  by  these  terrible  men,  the  East  became  a  refuge,  an  asylum,  for  all 
those  who  could  undertake  the  voyage.  Thus  the  treasures  of  Western  science 
accumulated  every  day  in  these  countries;  thb  emigration  from  all  the  Western 
regions  may  have  contributed,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  convey  to  the  East 
the  remains  of  ancient  knowledge,  which  afterwards  came  to  us  transformed  and 
disfigured  by  the  hands  of  the  Arabs. 

Deeply  convinced  of  the  nothingness  of  the  world  by  so  long  a  succession  of 
heavy  misfortunes,  these  unfortunate  men  felt  the  religious  sentiment  strength- 
ened in  their  hearts ;  the  fugitives  assembled  in  the  East  Ibtened  with  lively 
emotion  to  the  energetic  words  of  the  solitary  of  the  cave  of  Bethlehem.  A 
great  many  of  them  retired  into  the  monasteries,  where  they  found  relief  for 
their  wants,  and  consolation  for  their  souls ;  thus  did  the  Eastern  monasteries 
gain  a  great  addition  of  valuable  knowledge  and  information  of  all  sorts. 

If  European  civilization  one  day  become  complete  mistress  of  the  countries  ' 
which  now  groan  under  the  Mussulman  yoke,  perhaps  it  will  be  given  to  the 
history  of  soience  to  add  a  noble  page  to  its  labors,  when,  through  the  obscu- 
rities of  the  times,  and  by  means  of  manuscripts  discovered  by  curiosity  or 
chance,  she  shall  have  found  the  thread  which  shall  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
connection  of  Arabian  science  with  that  of  antiquity.  The  succession  of  trans- 
formations will  then  be  displayed,  and  we  shall  understand  how  the  science  of 
the  sons  of  Omar  has  appeared  to  have  a  different  origin  in  our  eyes.  Tho 
archives  of  Spain  contain,  in  documents  relating  to  the  dominion  of  tho  Sara- 
cens, riches,  the  examination  of  which  may  be  said  not  yet  to  be  commenoed ; 
perhaps  they  will  throw  some  light  on  this  point  There  is  no  doubt  that  thej 
afford  matter  for  careful  investigation,  extremely  cnrious  for  appreciating  these 
two  very  different  civilizations^  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Christian. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

OF  BELIOIOUB  IN8TITXJTI0NB  IN  THB  HI8T0EY  OF  THB  WEST. 

Let  us  now  examine  religious  institutions,  such  as  they  appear  in  the  West, 
but  laying  aside  those  which,  although  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
West,  were  only  a  sort  of  ramification  of  the  Eastern  monasteries.  We  observe 
that  the  religious  establishments  among  us  added  to  the  Gospel  spirit,  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  foundation,  a  new  character,  that  of  conservative,  restorative,  and 
regenerative  associations.  The  monks  of  the  West  were  not  content  with  sanc- 
tifying themselves ;  from  the  first  they  influenced  society.  The  light  and  life 
which  their  holy  abodes  contained,  labored  to  enlighten  and  fertilize  the  chaos 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  know  in  history  a  nobler  or  more  consoling  spectacle 
than  that  which  is  presented  to  us  by  Uie  foundation,  existence,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  institutions  of  Europe.  Society  had  need  of  strong  efforts 
to  preserve  its  life  in  the  terrible  crisis  through  which  it  had  to  pass.  The  secret 
of  strength  is  in  the  union  of  individual  forces,  in  association ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  this  secret  has  been  taught  to  European  society  as  if  by  a  revelation 
from  heaven.  Every  thin^  shakes,  falls  to  pieces,  and  perishes.  Religion, 
morality,  public  authority,  laws,  manners,  sciences,  and  arts — every  thing  haa 
sustained  immense  losses,  every  thing  goes  to  ruin ;  and  judging  of  the  fiiture 
fate  of  the  world  according  to  human  probabilities,  the  evils  are  so  great  and 
numerous  that  a  remedy  appears  impossible. 

The  observer  who,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  those  desolate  times,  finds  there  St. 
Bennet  giving  life  to  and  animating  the  reli^ous  institutions,  organizing  them, 
giving  them  his  wise  rule  and  stability,  imagines  that  he  sees  an  angel  of  light 
issuing  from  the  bosom  of  darkness.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  better  calcu- 
lated to  restore  to  dissolved  society  a,  principle  of  life  capable  of  reorganizing 
it,  than  the  extraordinary  and  sublime  inspiration  which  guided  this  man.  Who 
does  not  know  what  at  that  time  was  the  condition  of  Italy — ^I  should  rather 
say,  of  the  whole  of  Europe  ?  What  ignorance,  what  corruption,  what  elements 
of  social  dissolution  I  What  desolation  everywhere  I  and  it  is  amid  this  deplo- 
rable state  of  things  that  the  holy  solitary  appears,  the  child  of  an  illustrious 
family  of  Norcia,  resolved  to  combat  the  evil  which  threatens  to  invade  the 
world.  His  arms  are  his  virtues ;  the  eloquence  of  his  example  gives  him  an 
irresistible  ascendency;  elevated  above  the  whole  age,  burning  with  zeal,  and 
yet  full  of  prudence  and  discretion,  he  founds  that  institution  which  is  to  re- 
main amid  the  revolution  of  ages,  like  the  pyramids  unmoved  by  the  storms  of 
the  desert. 

What  idea  has  there  been  more  grand,  more  beneficent,  more  fall  of  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  ?  At  a  time  when  knowledge  and  virtue  had  no  longer  an 
asylum,  when  ignorance,  corruption,  and  barbarism  rapidly  extended  their  con- 
quests, was  it  not  a  grand  idea  to  raise  a  refuge  for  misfortune,  to  form  a 
sacred  deposit  for  the  precious  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  to  open  schools  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  where  men  destined  one  day  to  figure  in  the  vortex  of 
the  world  misht  come  for  instruction  ?  When  the  reflecting  man  fixes  his 
attention  on  3ie  silent  abode  of  Monte  Cassino,  where  the  sons  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  the  empire  are  seen  to  come  from  all  parts  to  that  monas- 
tery; some  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  for  ever,  others  to  receive  a 
good  education,  and  soon  to  carry  back  to  the  world  a  recollection  of  the  serious 
inspirations  which  the  holy  founder  had  received  at  Subiaco ;  when  the  monas- 
teries of  the  order  are  seen  to  multiply  everywhere,  to  be  established  as  great 
centres  of  activity  in  all  places — ^in  the  plains,  in  the  forests,  in  the  most  unin- 
habited countries ;  he  cannot  help  bending,  with  profound  veneration,  before 
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the  extraordinary  man  who  has  conoeiyed  sneh  grand  designs.  If  we  are 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  in  St.  Bennet  a  man  inspired  by  Heaven,  at  least  we 
ought  to  consider  him  as  one  of  those  geniuses  who,  from  time  to  time,  appear 
on  earth  to  become  the  tutelary  angels  of  the  human  race. 

Not  to  acknowledge  the  powerful  effect  of  such  institutions  would  be  to  show 
but  little  intelligence.  When  society  is  dissolved,  it  requires  not  words,  not 
projects,  not  laws,  but  strong  institutions,  to  resist  the  shock  of  the  passions, 
the  inconstancy  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  destructiye  power  of  events ;  in-  v 
stitutions  which  raise  the  mind,  pacify  and  ennoble  the  heart,  and  establish  in 
society  a  deep  movement  of  reaction  and  resistance  to  the  fatal  elements  which 
lead  it  to  destruction.  K  there  exists,  then,  an  active  mind,  a  generous  heart, 
a  soul  animated  by  a  feeling  of  virtue,  they  will  all  hasten  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
^e  sacred  asylums ;  it  is  not  always  granted  to  them  to  change  the  course  of 
the  world,  but  at  least,  as  men  of  solitude  and  sacrifice,  they  labour  to  instruct 
and  calm  their  own  minds,  and  they  shed  a  tear  of  compassion  over  the  sense- 
less generations  who  are  agitated  by  great  disasters.  From  time  to  time  they 
succeed  in  making  their  voices  heard  amid  the  tumult,  to  alarm  the  hearts  of 
the  wicked  by  accents  which  resemble  the  formidable  warnings  of  Heaven; 
thus  they  diminish  the  force  of  the  evil  while  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it 
entirely ;  by  constantly  protesting  against  iniquity,  they  prevent  its  acquiring 
prescriptive  right :  in  attesting  to  future  generations,  by  a  solemn  testimony, 
that  there  were  always,  amid  ^rkness  and  corruption,  men  who  made  efforts  to 
enlighten  the  world  and  to  restrain  the  torrent  of  vice  and  crime,  they  preserve 
fiuth  in  truth  and  virtue,  and  they  reanimate  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  after- 
wards placed  in  similar  circumstances.  Such  was  the  action  of  the  monks  in 
the  calamitous  times  of  which  we  speak;  such  was  their  noble  and  sublime 
mission  to  promote  the  interests  of  humanity. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  immense  properties  acquired  by  the  monas- 
teries were  an  abundant  recompense  for  their  labors,  and  perhaps  also  a  proof 
that  their  exertions  were  little  disinterested.  No  doubt,  if  we  look  at  things  in 
the  light  in  which  certain  writers  have  represented  them,  the  wealth  of  the 
monks  will  appear  as  the  fruit  of  unbounded  cupidity,  of  cruelty,  and  perfidious 
policy;  but  we  have  the  whole  of  history  to  refute  the  calumnies  of  the  ene- 
mies of  religion ;  and  impartial  philosophy,  while  acknowledging  that  all  that  < 
is  human  is  liable  to  abuse,  takes  care  to  assume  a  higher  position,  to  regard 
things  en  moMey  and  to  consider  them  in  the  vast  picture  where  so  many  centu- 
ries have  painted  their  features.  It  therefore  despises  the  evil,  which  is  only 
the  exception,  while  it  contemplates  and  admires  the  good,  which  is  the  rule. 

Besides  the  numerous  religious  motives  which  brought  property  into  the 
hands  of  the  monks,  there  is  another  very  legitimate  one,  which  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  justest  titles  of  acquisition.  The  monks  cultivated 
waste  lands,  dried  up  marshes,  constructed  roads,  restrained  rivers  within  their 
beds,  and  built  bridges  over  them ;  that  is  to  say,  in  countries  which  had  under- 
gone another  kind  of  general  deluge,  they  renewed,  in  some  measure,  what  the 
first  nations  had  done  to  restore  the  revolutionized  globe  to  its  original  form. 
A  considerable  portion  of  Europe  had  never  received  cultivation  from  the  hands 
of  men ;  the  forests,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  the  thorny  thickets,  were  as  rough  as 
they  had  been  left  by  the  hands  of  nature.  The  monasteries  which  were 
founded  here  and  there  may  be  regarded  as  the  centres  of  action,  which  the 
dviliied  nations  established  in  the  new  countries,  the  faces  of  which  they  pro- 
posed to  change  by  their  powerful  colonies.  Did  there  ever  exist  a  more  legiti- 
mate title  for  the  possession  of  large  properties  ?  Is  not  he  who  reclaims  a 
waste  country,  cultivates  it,  and  fills  it  with  inhabitants,  worthy  of  preserving 
krge  possessions  there  ?  Is  not  this  the  natural  course  of  things  ?  Who  knows 
how  many  cities  and  towns  arose  and  flourished  under  the  shadow  of  the  abbeys  f 
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Monastic  properties,  besides  their  substantial  utility,  had  another,  which  per- 
haps has  not  been  sufficientij  noticed.  The  situation  of  a  great  part  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  much  resembled  the  state  of  fluc- 
tuation and  inconstancy  in  which  nations  are  found,  who  have  not  yet  made  any 
progress  in  the  career  of  civilization  and  refinement.  The  idea  of  property, 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  in  all  social  organization,  was  but  little  rooted. 
Attacks  on  property  at  that  time  were  very  frequent,  as  well  as  attacks  on  per- 
sons. The  man  who  is  constantly  compelled  to  defend  his  own,  is  also  con- 
stantly led  to  usurp  the  property  of  others ;  the  first  thing  to  do  to  remedy  so 
great  an  evil,  was  to  locate  and  fix  the  population  by  means  of  the  agricultural 
life,  and  to  accustom  them  to  respect  for  property,  not  only  by  reasons  drawn 
from  morality  and  private  interest,  but  also  by  the  sight  of  large  domains  be- 
longing to  establishments  regarded  as  inviolable,  and  against  which  a  hand 
could  not  be  raised  without  sacrilege.  Thus  religious  ideas  were  connected  with 
social  ones,  and  thev  slowly  prepared  an  organization  which  was  to  be  completed 
in  more  peaceable  times. 

Add  to  this  a  new  necessity,  the  result  of  the  change  which  took  place  at 
that  time  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  Among  the  ancients,  scarcely  any  other 
life  than  that  of  dties  was  known ;  life  in  the  country,  that  dispersion  of  an 
immense  population,  which  in  modem  times  forms  a  new  nation  in  the  fields, 
was  not  known  among  the  ancients ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  change  in 
the  mode  of  life  was  realized  exactly  when  the  most  calamitous  circumstances 
seemed  to  render  it  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult.  It  is  to  the  existence  of 
the  monasteries  in  fields  and  in  retired  places  that  we  owe  the  establishment 
and  consolidation  of  this  new  kind  of  life,  which,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  ascendency  and  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  powerful 
abbeys.  These  religious  foundations  joined  all  the  riches  and  the  power  of  feu- 
dal lords  with  the  mild  and  beneficent  influence  of  religious  authority. 

How  much  does  not  Germany  owe  to  the  monks !  Did  they  not  bring  her 
lands  into  cultivation,  make  her  agriculture  flourish,  and  cover  her  with  a 
numerous  population  ?  How  much  are  not  France,  Spain,  and  England  indebted 
to  them  !  It  is  certain  that  this  latter  country  would  never  have  reached  the 
high  degree  of  civilization  of  which  she  now  boasts,  if  the  apostolic  labors  of  the 
missionaries  who  penetrated  thither  in  the  sixth  century  had  not  drawn  her  out 
of  the  darkness  of  gross  idolatry.  And  who  were  these  missionaries  ?  Was 
not  the  chief  of  them  Augustine,  a  monk  full  of  zeal,  sent  by  a  Pope  who  had 
also  been  a  monk,  St.  Gregory  the  Great  ?  Where  do  you  find,  amid  the  confu- 
sion of  the  middle  ages,  the  great  writers  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  except  in 
those  solitary  abodes  whence  issue  St.  Isidore,  the  Archbishop  of  Seville ;  the 
holy  abbot  St.  Columbanus;  St.  Aurelian,  Bishop  of  Aries;  St.  Augustine,  the 
Apostle  of  England }  that  of  Germany,  St.  Boniface ;  Bede,  Cuthbert,  Auperth, 
Paul,  monks  of  Monte  Cassino;  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  brought  up  at  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Denis ;  St.  Peter  Damiens,  St.  Ives,  Lanfranc,  and  so  many  others, 
who  form  a  generation  of  distiuguished  men,  resembling  in  no  respect  the  other 
men  of  their  time. 

Besides  the  service  rendered  to  society  by  the  monks  in  religion  and  morals, 
they  conferred  inestimable  benefits  on  letteis  and  science.  It  has  already  been 
observed  more  than  once,  that  letters  took  refuge  in  the  cloisters,  and  that  the 
monks,  by  preserving  and  copying  the  ancient  manuscripts,  prepared  the  mate- 
rials which  were  one  day  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  human  learning.  But 
we  must  not  Limit  their  merit  to  that  of  mere  copyists.  Many  of  them  advanced 
far  in  science,  many  ages  in  advance  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Not 
content  with  the  laborious  task  of  preserving  and  putting  into  order  the  ancient 
manuscripts,  they  rendered  the  most  eminent  service  to  history  by  com  piling 
chronicles.     Thereby,  while  continuing  the  tradition  of  the  most  important 
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branobea  of  study,  they  collected  the  contemporary  history,  which,  perhaps, 
without  their  labor  would  have  been  lost.  Adon,  Archbishop  of  Yienne, 
brought  up  in  the  Abbey  of  Ferri^e,  writes  a  universal  history,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  his  own  time ;  Abbon,  monk  of  St.  Germain-des-Pr^, 
composes  a  Latin  poem,  in  which  he  relates  the  siege  of  I^s  by  the  Normans; 
Aymon  of  Aquitaine  writes  the  history  of  the  French  in  four  books ;  St.  Ives 
publishes  a  chronicle  of  their  kings ;  the  German  monk  Witmar  leaves  us  the 
chronicle  of  Henry  I.,  of  the  Elings  Otho  and  Henry  II.,  which  is  much 
esteemed  for  its  candor,  and  has  been  published  many  times ;  Leibnitz  has  used 
it  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  Brunswick.  Adhemar  is  the  author  of  a 
chronicle,  which  embraces  the  whole  time  from  829  to  1029.  Glaber,  monk 
of  Cluny,  has  composed  a  much-esteemed  history  of  the  events  which  happened 
in  France  from  980  to  his  own  time ;  Herman,  a  chronicle  which  embraces  the 
six  ages  of  the  world  down  to  the  year  1054.  In  fine,  we  should  never  finish 
if  we  were  to  mention  the  historicaJ  labors  of  Sigebert^  Guibert,  Hugh,  Prior 
of  St.  Victor,  and  so  many  other  illustrious  men,  who,  rising  above  their  times, 
applied  themselves  to  labors  of  this  kind;  of  which  we  cannot  easily  appreciate 
the  difficulty  and  the  high  degree  of  merit,  we  who  live  in  an  age  when  the 
means  of  knowledge  are  become  so  easy,  when  the  accumulated  riches  of  so 
many  ages  are  inherited,  and  when  we  find  on  all  sides  wide  and  well-beaten 
paths.  Without  the  existence  of  religious  institutions,  without  the  asylum  of  v 
the  cloisters,  these  eminent  men  would  never  have  been  formed.  Not  only  had 
the  sciences  and  letters  been  lost  sight  of,  but  ignorance  was  so  great,  that 
seculars  who  knew  how  to  read  and  write  were  very  rare.  Surely  such  circum- 
stances were  not  well  adapted  to  form  men  of  merit  enough  to  do  honor  to  ad- 
vanced ages.  Who  has  not  often  paused  to  contemplate  the  distinguished  tri- 
umvirate, Peter  the  Venerable,  St.  Bernard,  and  the  Abbot  Suger  ?  May  it  not 
be  said  that  the  twelfth  century  is  elevated  above  its  rank  in  history,  by  pro- 
ducing a  writer  like  Peter  the  Venerable,  an  orator  like  St.  Bernard,  and  a 
statesman  like  Suger  ? 

These  ases  show  us  another  celebrated  monk,  whose  influence  on  the  progress 
of  knowledge  has  not  been  rated  at  its  just  value  by  many  critics  who  love  only 
to  point  out  defects :  I  mean  Gratian.  Those  who  have  declaimed  against  him, 
eager  to  look  for  his  mistakes,  should  have  placed  themselves  in  the  position  of 
a  compiler  in  the  thirteenth  century,  at  a  time  when  all  resources  were  wanting, 
when  the  lights  of  criticism  were  yet  to  be  created ;  they  would  then  have  seen 
whether  the  bold  enterprise  of  the  monk  was  not  attended  with  more  success 
than  there  was  reason  to  hope  for.  The  profit  which  was  drawn  from  the  oolr 
lection  of  Gratian  is  incalculable.  By  giving  in  a  small  compass  a  great  part 
of  what  was  most  precious  in  antiquity  with  respect  to  civil  and  canon  law ;  by 
making  an  abundant  collection  of  texts  from  the  holy  fathers,  applied  to  aU 
kinds  of  subjects,  he  awakened  a  taste  for  that  species  of  research;  ,he  created 
the  study  of  them ;  he  made  an  immense  step  towards  satisfying  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  modem  nations,  the  formation  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  codes.  It 
will  be  said  that  the  errors  of  Gratian  were  contagious,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  recourse  directly  to  the  originals ;  but  to  read  the  origiiuds 
it  was  necessary  to  know  them ;  it  was  necessary  to  be  informed  of  their  exist- 
ence, to  be  excited  by  the  desire  of  explaii^ing  a  proposed  difficulty,  to  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  researches  of  that  kind ;  all  this  was  wanting  before  Gra- 
tian; all  this  was  brought  out  by  his  enterprise.  The  genend  favor  with 
which  his  labors  were  received  is  the  most  convincing  proof  of  their  merit;  and 
if  it  be  objected  that  this  favor  was  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  time,  I  will 
reply,  that  we  owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  any  one  who  throws  a  ray  of  light 
on  the  darkness,  however  feeble  and  wavering  this  ray  may  be. 

81  V 
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CHAPTER  XLU. 

or  BEUGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  DURING  THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
AQES.      THE  MIIJTABT  ORDERS. 

The  rapid  view  which  we  have  jnst  tak^n  of  religious  institutions  from  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians  to  the  twelfth  century,  has  shown  us  that  the  monas- 
tic foundations,  durinff  that  time,  were  a  powerful  support  for  that  remaining 
portion  of  society  which  was  ready  to  fell  to  pieces  in  the  universal  ruin }  an 
asylum  for  misfortune,  for  virtue,  and  for  knowledge;  a  storehouse  for  the  pre- 
cious monuments  of  antiquity,  and  in  some  measure  an  assemblage  of  civilizing 
associations,  which  labored  in  silence  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  edifice, 
by  neutralizing  the  force  of  the  dissolving  principles  which  had  ruined  its  basis ; 
ihey  were,  besides,  a  nursery  for  forming  the  men  who  were  required  for  the 
elevated  posts  in  Church  and  State.  In  the  twelfth  and  the  following  centu- 
ries, these  institutions  take  a  new  form^  and  assume  a  character  very  different 
from  that  which  we  have  just  pointed  out.  Their  aim  remains  hot  less  highly 
religious  and  social ;  but  the  times  are  changed,  and  we  must  remember  the 
words  of  the  Apostle,  omnia  omnibtis.  Let  us  examine  the  causes  and  the 
results  of  these  novelties. 

Before  goin^  further,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  religious  military  orders, 
ihe  name  of  which  sufficiently  indicates  their  double  character  of  monk  and  sol- 
dier. The  union  of  the  monastic  state  with  war :  what  a  monstrous  mixture ! 
will  be  the  cry.  In  spite  of  the  supposed  monstrosity,  this  union  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  natural  and  regular  order  of  things ;  it  was  a  strong  remedy 

/applied  to  very  great  evils;  a  rampart  against  imminent  dangers;  in  a  word, 
the  expression  of  a  great  European  necessity.  This  is  not  the  place  to  relate 
the  annals  of  the  military  orders,  annals  which,  like  the  most  illustrious  history, 
afford  wonderful  and  interesting  pictures,  with  that  mixture  of  heroism  and  reli- 
gious in^iration  which  assimuates  history  with  poetry.  It  is  enough  to  pro- 
nounce the  names  of  the  knights  of  the  Temple,  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  of  St.  Raymond,  of  the  Abbot  of  Fitero,  of  Calatrava, 
instantly  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  long  series  of  marvellous  events,  forming 
one  of  the  noblest  pages  in  the  history  of  that  time.  Let  us  omit  these  narra- 
tions, which  do  not  regard  us;  but  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  examine  the 
origin  and  spirit  of  these  famous  institutions. 

The  Cross  and  the  Crescent  were  enemies  irreconcilable  by  nature,  and  urged 
to  the  greatest  fury  by  a  long  and  bloody  struggle.  Both  had  great  power  and 
vast  designs;  both  were  supported  by  brave  nations,  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
ready  to  throw  themselves  on  each  other;  both  had  great  hopes  of  success 
founded  on  former  achievements;  on  which  side  will  the  victory  remain  ?  What 
course  ousht  the  Christians  to  pursue  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  which 
threaten  them?  Is  it  better  quietly  to  await  the  attack  of  the  Mussulmen  in 
Europe,  or  make  a  levy  &n  masse  to  invade  Asia  and  seek  the  enemy  in  his  own 
country,  where  he  believes  himself  to  be  invincible  ?  The  problem  was  solved 
in  the  latter  way;  the  Crusades  took  place,  and  centuries  have  given  their  suf- 
frage as  to  the  wisdom  of  that  resolution.  What  avails  a  little  declamation 
affecting  to  favor  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  ?  Let  no  one  allow  himself 
to  be  dazzled ;  the  philosophy  of  histoiy  taught  by  the  lessons  of  experience, 
enriched  with  a  more  abundant  treasure  of  knowledge,  the  fruit  of  a  more  atten- 
tive study  of  the  facts,  has  given  a  decisive  judgment  in  this  case ;  in  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  religibn  has  retired  in  triumph  from  the  tribunal  of  philosophy. 

^  The  Crusades,  far  from  being  considered  as  an  act  of  barbarism  and  rashness, 
are  justly  regarded  as  a  cJief-d'oeuvre  of  policy,  which,  after  having  secured  the 
independence  of  Europe,  gave  to  the  Christian  nations  a  decided  preponderance 
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over  the  Mnasulmen.  The  military  spfrit  was  thereby  increased  and  strength- 
ened among  European  nations;  they  all  received  a  feeling  of  fraternity,  which 
transformed  them  into  one  people ;  the  human  mind  was  developed  in  many 
ways ;  the  state  of  feudal  vassals  was  improved,  and  feudality  was  urged  towards 
its  entire  ruin ;  navies  were  created,  commerce  and  manuntctures  were  encou- 
raged ;  thus  society  received  from  the  Omsades  a  most  powerM  impulse  in  the 
career  of  civilization.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  men  who  conceived 
them, 'the  Popes  who  excited,  the  nations  who  undertook,  the  princes  and  lords 
who  promoted  them  with  their  power,  were  aware  of  the  whole  extent  of  their 
own  works,  or  even  had  a  glimpse  of  the  immensity  of  their  results;  it  is  enough 
thai  they  settled  the  existing  question  in  the  way  the  most  fkvorable  to  the  v 
independence  and  prosperity  of  Europe;  this,  I  repeat,  is  enough.  I  would 
observe,  moreover,  that  we  should  attribute  so  mucn  the  more  importance  to 
things  as  human  foresight  has  had  little  share  in  the  events;  now  these  thinos 
are  nothing  less  than  the  principles  and  feelings  of  religion  in  connection  witn 
the  preservation  and  happiness  of  society,  CaUiolicity  covering  with  her  aegis 
and  animating  with  her  breath  the  civilization  of  Europe. 

Such  were  the  Crusades.  Now,  remember  that  this  idea,  so  great  and 
generous,  was  conceived  with  a  degree  of  vagueness,  and  executed  with  that 
precipitation  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  impatience  of  ardent  zeal ;  remember  that 
this  idea — ^the  offspring  of  Catholicity,  which  alwavs  converts  its  ideas  into 
institutions — ^was  to  be  realized  in  an  institution,  which  faithfully  represented 
it,  and  served,  as  it  were,  as  its  organ,  in  order  that  it  might  render  itself  felt, 
and  gain  strength  and  fruitfalness  for  its  support.  After  this,  you  will  look  for 
some  means  of  uniting  reli^on  and  arms ;  and  you  will  be  filled  with  joy  when^ 
under  a  cuirass  of  steel,  you  shall  find  hearts  zealous  for  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ — ^when  you  shall  see  this  new  kind  of  men,  who  devote  themselves  with- 
out reserve  to  the  defence  of  religion,  while  they  renounce  all  that  the  world 
can  offer — ^gentler  than  lambs,  bolder  than  lions,  in  the  words  of  St.  Bernard. 
Sometimes  they  assembled  in  community,  to  raise  their  voices  to  Heaven  in 
fervent  prayer;  sometimes  they  boldly  inarched  to  battle,  brandishing  their 
formidable  lances,  the  terror  of  the  Saracens.  No ;  there  does  not  exist  in  the 
annals  of  history  an  event  so  colossal  as  the  Crusades,  and  you  might  search 
there  in  vain  for  an  institution  more  generous  than  the  military  orders.  In  the 
Crusades  we  see  numberless  nations  arise,  march  across  deserts,  bury  themselvei 
in  countries  with  which  they  are  unacquainted,  and  expose  themselves  to  all  the 
rigors  of  climates  and  seasons ;  and  for  what  purpose  ?  To  deliver  a  tomb ! 
Chrand  and  immortal  movement,  where  hundreds  of  nations  advance  to  certain 
death — ^not  in  pursuit  of  a  miserable  self-interest — ^not  to  find  an  abode  in  milder 
and  more  fertile  countries — ^not  from  an  ardent  desire  to  obtain  for  themselves 
earthly  advantages — ^but  inspired  only  by  a  reh*gious  idea,  by  a  jealous  desire  to 
possess  the  tomb  of  Him  who  expired  on  the  cross  for  Uie  salvation  of  the 
human  race !  When  compared  with  this,  what  becomes  of  the  lofty  deeds  of 
the  Greeks,  chanted  by  Homer  ?  Greece  arises  to  avenge  an  injured  husband ; 
Europe  to  redeem  the  sepulchre  of  a  Gbd. 

When,  after  the  disasters  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Crusades,  we  see  the  mili- 
tary orders  appear,  sometimes  fighting  in  the  oriental  regions,  sometimes  in  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  sustaining  and  repelling  the  rude  assaults  of 
Islamism,  which,  emboldened  by  its  victories,  again  longs  to  throw  itself  on 
Europe,  we  imagine  that  we  behold  those  brave  men,  who,  on  the  day  of  a  great 
battle,  remain  fdone  upon  the  field,  one  against  a  hundred,  securing  by  their 
hermsm,  and  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  the  safety  of  their  companions  in  arms 
who  retire  behind  them.  Honor  and  glory  to  the  religion  which  has  been 
capable  of  inspiring  such  lofty  thoughts,  and  has  been  able  to  realize  such  great 
and  generous  enterprises ! 
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CONTINUATION  01*  THE  SAME  SUBJECT — ^EUROPE  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Perhaps  they  who  are  the  most  opposed  to  religioos  oommunities  may  be 
reoonoiled  to  the  solitaries  of  the  East,  when  they  perceive  in  them  a  class  of 
men  who,  by  practising  the  most  sublime  and  austere  counsels  of  religion,  have 
communicated  a  ffenerous  impulse  to  humanity,  have  raised  it  from  the  dust 
where  Paganism  had  held  it,  and  made  it  wing  its  flight  towards  purer  r^ons. 
To  accustom  man  to  grave  and  strict  morality ;  to  bring  back  the  soul  within 
itself;  to  give  a  lively  feeling  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  of  the  loftiness  of 
his  origin  and  his  destiny ;  to  inspire  him,  by  means  of  extraordinary  examples, 
with  confidence  that  the  mind,  aided  by  divine  grace,  can  triumph  over  the 
animal  passions,  and  make  man  lead  an  angelic  life  upon  earth:  these  are 
benefits  so  signal,  that  a  noble  heart  must  show  itself  gratefid  and  full  of  lively 
interest  for  the  men  who  have  given  them  to  the  world.  As  to  the  monasteries 
ef  the  West,  the  benefits  of  their  civilizing  influence  are  so  visible,  that  no  man 
who  loves  humanity  can  regard  them  with  animadversion ;  in  fine,  the  military 
orders  present  us  with  an  idea  so  noble,  so  poetical,  and  realize  in  so  admirable 
a  manner  one  of  those  golden  dreams  which  cross  the  human  mind  in  moments 
of  enthusiasm,  that  they  must  certainly  find  respectful  homage  in  every  heart 
which  beats  at  a  noble  and  sublime  spectacle. 

There  yet  remains  a  more  difficult  task,  that  of  presenting  at  the  tribunal  of 
philosophy — ^that  philosophy  so  indifferent  in  religious  matters — the  other  reli- 
gious communities  which  are  not  comprised  in  the  sketch  which  I  have  just 
made.  Judgments  of  great  severity  have  been  passed  upon  those  institutions 
which  I  have  now  to  speak  of;  but  in  such  things  justice  cannot  be  prescrip- 
tive. Neither  the  applause  of  irreligious  men,  nor  the  revolutions  which  upset 
all  that  stand  in  their  way,  can  prevent  the  truth  being  placed  in  its  true  light^ 
and  folly  and  crime  being  stigmatized  with  disgrace. 

The  thirteenth  century  has  just  commenced ;  there  appears  a  new  kind  of 
men,  who,iinder  different  titles,  denominations,  and  forms,  profess  a  singular  and 
extraordinary  way  of  life.  Some  put  on  clothing  of  coarse  cloth;  they  renounce 
all  wealth  and  property;  they  condemn  themselves  to  perpetual  mendicity, 
spreading  themselves  over  the  countiy  and  the  towns  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
souls  for  Jesus  Christ.  Others  bear  on  their  dress  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
redemption  of  man,  and  undertake  the  mission  of  releasing  from  servitude  the 
numberless  captives  who,  from  the  misfortune  of  the  times,  have  fEdlen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mussulmen.  Some  erect  the  cross  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who 
eagerly  follow  them,  and  they  institute  a  new  devotion — a  constant  hymn  of 
praise  to  Jesus  and  to  Mary;  at  the  same  time  they  indefati^bly  preach  the 
faith  of  the  Crucified.  Others  go  in  search  of  all  the  misenes  of  man,  bury 
themselves  in  hospitals,  in  all  the  asylums  of  misfortune,  to  succour  and  eon- 
sole.  They  all  bear  new  standards;  all  show  equal  contempt  for  the  world ; 
they  all  form  a  portion  separate  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  but  they  resemble 
neither  the  solitaries  of  the  East,  nor  the  sons  of  St.  Bennet.  The  new  monks 
arise  not  in  the  desert,  but  in  the  midst  of  society :  their  object  is  not  to  live 
shut  up  in  monasteries,  but  to  spread  themselves  over  the  fields  and  hamlets, 
to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  great  masses  of  the  population,  and  to  make 
their  voices  heard  both  in  the  cottage  of  the  shepherd  and  in  the  palace  of  the 
monarch.  They  increase  on  all  sides  in  a  prodigious  manner.  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  England,  receive  them;  numerous  convents  arise  as  if  by 
en<^hantment  in  the  villages  and  towns;  the  Popes  protect  them  and  enrich 
them  with  many  privileges ;  kings  grant  them  the  highest  fiivors,  and  support 
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them  in  their  enterprises;  the  people  regard  them  with  yeneratdon,  and  listen 
to  them  with  respectful  docility.  A  religious  movement  appears  on  all  sides; 
religious  institutions,  more  or  less  resembling  each  other,  arise  like  the  branches 
from  the  same  trunk.  The  observer,  when  he  sees  this  immense  and  astonish- 
ing picture,  asks  himself.  What  are  the  causes  of  so  extraordinary  a  ph^o- 
menon  ?  whence  this  singular  movement?  what  is  its  tendency?  what  will  be 
its  effects  on  society  ? 

When  a  fact  of  such  high  importance  is  realized  all  at  once  in  many  different 
countries,  and  lasts  for  centuries,  it  is  a  proof  that  there  existed  very  powerful 
means  to  produce  it.  It  is  vain  to  be  entirely  forgetful  of  the  views  of  Provi- 
dence :  no  one  can  deny  that  such  a  fact  must  have  had  its  root  in  the  essence 
of  things ;  consequently  it  is  useless  to  declaim  against  the  men  and  the  insti- 
tutions. Acknowledging  this,  the  true  philosopher  will  not  lose  his  time  in 
anathematizing  the  fact,  but  he  will  examine  and  analyze  it  No  declamation 
or  invectives  against  the  monks  can  efface  their  history ;  they  have  existed  for 
many  centuries,  and  centuries  do  not  retrace  their  steps. 

We  will  not  inquire  if  there  was  here  some  extraordinary  design  of  Providence, 
loid  we  will  lay  aside  the  reflections  which  religion  suggests  to  every  true 
Catholic ;  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  considering  the  rebgious  institutions  of 
modem  times  in  a  purely  philosophical  point  of  view ;  we  can  show  that  they 
were  not  only  very  conformable  to  the  well-being  of  society,  but  aldo  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  situation  in  which  it  was  placed ;  we  can  show  that  they  displayed 
neither  cunning,  malice,  nor  vile  self-interest;  that  their  object  was  highly 
advantageous,  and  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  the  expression  and  the 
fulfilment  of  great  social  necessities. 

The  question  of  its  own  accord  assumes  the  position  in  which  we  have  just 
regarded  it ;  and  it  is  strange  that  men  have  not  acknowledged  all  the  importance 
of  the  magnificent  points  of  view  which  here  present  themselves. 

In  order  the  better  to  clear  up  this  important  matter,  I  will  enter  upon  an 
examination  of  the  social  condition  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak. 
As  soon  as  we  take  the  first  glance  at  this  epoch,  we  observe  that,  in  spite  of  the 
intellectual  rudeness  which  one  would  imagine  must  have  kept  nations  in  abject 
silence,  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  men's  minds  an  anxiety  which  deeply  moved 
and  agitated  them.  These  times  are  ignorant;  but  it  is  an  ignorance  which  is 
conscious  of  itself  and  which  longs  for  knowledge.  There  is  felt  a  want  of 
harmony  in  the  relations  and  institutions  of  society ;  but  that  want  is  everywhere 
felt  and  acknowledged,  and  a  continual  agitation  indicates  that  this  harmony  is 
anxiously  desired  and  ardently  sought  for.  I  know  not  what  singular  character  is 
stamped  upon  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  we  do  not  find  there  the  symptoms  of 
death ;  they  are  barbarous,  ignorant,  corrupt,  any  thing  you  please ;  but,  as  if 
they  constantly  heard  a  voice  calling  them  to  light,  to  civilization,  to  a  new  life, 
they  incessantly  labor  to  leave  the  fatal  condition  into  which  unhappy  circum- 
stances have  plunged  them.  They  never  sleep  in  tranquillity  amid  the  darkness ; 
they  never  live  without  remorse  amid  the  corruption  of  manners.  The  echo  of 
virtue  continually  resounds  in  their  ears ;  flashes  of  light  appear  in  the  darkness ; 
a  thousand  efforts  are  made  to  advance  a  step  in  the  career  of  civilization ;  a 
thousand  times  they  are  vain ;  but  they  are  renewed  as  often  as  they  are  repulsed ; 
the  generous  attempt  is  never  abandoned ;  they  fail  a  thousand  times ;  but  they 
never  lose  courage.  Oourage  and  ardour  are  never  wanting.  There  is  this 
remarkable  difference  between  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  those  nations  among 
whom  the  Ohristian  religion  has  not  yet  penetrated,  or  from  whose  bosom  it  has 
been  banished.  Ancient  Greece  falls,  never  to  rise  again ;  the  Republics  of  the 
shore  of  Asia  disappear,  and  do  not  rise  out  of  their  ruins.  The  ancient  civili- 
zation of  Egypt  is  broken  to  pieces  by  the  conquerors,  and  posterity  has  scarcely 
preserved  a  remembrance  of  them.     Certainly  none  of  the  nations  on  the  ooast 
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of  A^ca  can  skow  us  signs  which  reyeal  the  ancient  countiy  of  St.  Cyprian^  of 
TertuUian  and  St.  Augnstine.  Still  more ;  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia  has 
preserred  Chiistianity,  but  a  Christianity  separated  from  Rome ;  and  this  has 
been  unable  to  establish  or  regenerate  any  thing.  Political  power  has  aided 
and  protected  it,  but  the  nation  remains  feeble ;  it  cannot  stand  erect;  it  is  a 
dead  body,  incapable  of  advancing ;  it  is  not  like  Lazarus,  who  has  just  heard 
the  all-powerful  voice  :  '^Lazarus,  come  forth;  Lazare  venifora^" 

This  anxiety,  this  agitation,  this  extreme  eagerness  towards  a  greater  and 
happier  future,  this  desire  for  reformation  in  manners,  for  enlargement  and  cor- 
rection in  ideas,  for  amelioration  in  institutions — ^the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  modem  nations — made  themselves  felt  in  a  fearful  manner  at  the  time  to 
which  we  allude.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  military  history  of  those  times^  which 
would  furnish  us  with  abundant  proofs  of  our  assertion ;  I  will  confine  myself 
to  facts  which,  owing  to  their  religious  and  social  character,  have  the  greatest 
analogy  with  th^  subject  which  now  occupies  us.  A  formidable  energy  of  mind, 
a  great  fund  of  activity,  a  simultaneous  development  of  the  most  ardent  passions, 
an  enterprising  spirit;  a  lively  desire  of  independence,  a  decided  inclination  to 
employ  violent  means,  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  proselytism,  ignorance  combined 
with  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  even  combined  with  enthusiasm  and  fanatidsm  for 
all  that  bears  the  naI^e  of  science ;  a  high  esteem  for  the  titles  of  nobility,  and 
of  illustrious  blood,  united  with  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  a  profound  respect 
for  merit,  wherever  it  may  be  ibund ;  a  childlike  candor,  an  excessive  credu- 
lity, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  obstinate  indocility;  a  tenacious  spirit  of 
resistance,  fearful  stubbornness,  corruption,  and  licentiousness  of  manners,  allied 
with  admiration  for  virtue ;  a  taste  for  the  most  austere  practices,  combined  with 
an  inclination  for  the  most  extravagant  habits  and  manners ;  such  are  the  traite 
which  history  exhibits  among  these  nations. 

So  singular  a  mixture  appears  strange  at  first  sight ;  and  yet  nothing  was 
more  natural.  Things  could  not  be  otherwise :  societies  are  formed  under  the 
influence  of  certain  principles,  and  of  certain  particular  circumstances,  which 
impart  to  them  their  genius,  character,  and  countenance.  It  is  the  same  with 
society  as  with  individuals ;  education,  instruction,  temperament,  and  a  thousand 
other  physical  and  moral  circumstances,  concur  in  forming  a  collection  of  influ- 
ences which  produce  qualities  the  most  different,  and  sometimes  the  most  contra- 
dictory. This  concurrence  of  different  causes  was  shown  in  a  singiilar  and  extra- 
ordinary manner  among  the  nations  of  Europe;  it  is  on  this  account  that  we 
observe  there  the  most  extravagant  and  discoitiant  effects.  Let  us  recollect  the 
history  of  those  nations  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  end  of  the 
Crusades ;  never  did  an  assemblage  of  nations  present  a  combination  of  more 
varied  elements,  and  a  spectacle  of  greater  events.  The  moral  principles  which 
preside  over  the  development  of  these  nations  were  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
genius  and  situation.  These  principles  were  essentially  pure,  unchangeable  as 
the  God  who  had  established  them :  radiant  with  light,  because  Uiey  emanated 
from  the  source  of  all  light  and  life :  the  nations,  on  the  contrary,  were  igno- 
rant, rude,  fluctuating,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  corrupted,  as  was  to  be 
expected  of  every  thing  which  was  the  result  of  an  impure  mixture.  Wherefore 
a  terrible  struggle  took  place  between  principles  and  facts;  wherefore  there 
were  witnessed  the  most  extraordinary  contradictions,  according  as  good  and  evil 
alternately  preponderated.  Never  was  the  struggle  between  elements  which 
could  not  remain  at  peace,  more  clearly  seen;  the  genii  of  good  and  of  evil 
seemed  to  descend  into  the  arena,  and  to  fight  hand  to  hand. 

The  nations  of  Europe  were  not  in  their  infancy,  for  they  were  surrounded 
by  old  institutions.  Full  of  the  recollections  of  ancient  civilization,  they  pre- 
served various  remains  of  it.  They  were  themselves  produced  by  the  mixture 
of  a  hundred  nationsi  differing  in  laws,  customS|  and  manners.    They  were  not 
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yet  adalt  nations ;  as  this  denominatioa  cannot  be  applied  either  to  individuab 
or  to  society  before  they  have  reached  a  certain  development,  from  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  still  far  removed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  word  to 
express  this  social  state ;  it  was  neither  a  state  of  ci^ization,  nor  that  of  barba- 
rism ;  for  a  number  of  laws  and  institutions  existed  there,  which  certainly  did 
not  deserve  the  epithet  of  barbarous.  If  we  call  these  nations  semi^barbarous, 
perhaps  we  shall  approach  the  truth.  Words  are  of  little  importance,  if  we 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  things. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  European  nations,  owing  to  a  long  series  of  revo- 
/  lutions,  and  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  races,  of  ideas,  and  manners,  of  the 
conquerors  with  each  other,  and  of  the  conquerors  with  the  nations  conquered, 
had  a  large  portion  of  barbarism,  and  a  fruitful  germ  of  agitation  and  disorder. 
But  the  malignant  influence  of  these  elements  was  combated  by  the  action  of 
Christianity,  which  had  obtained  a  decided  preponderance  over  minds,  and 
which,  besides,  was  supported  by  powerftd  institutions.  Christianity,  to  accom- 
plish this  difficult  work,  had  the  assistance  of  great  material  force.  The  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  which  penetrated  on  all  sides,  tended,  like  a  sweetening  liquid, 
to  soften  and  improve  every  thing;  but,  at  every  step,  the  mind  comes  into 
collision  with  the  senses,  morality  with  the  passions,  order  with  anarchy,  charity 
with  ferocity,  and  law  with  fact.  Thence  a  struggle,  which,  although  general 
to  a  certain  extent  in  all  times  and  countries,  since  it  is  founded  on  the  nature 
of  man,  was  then  more  rude,  violent,  and  clamorous.  The  two  most  opposite 
principles,  barbarism  and  Christianity,  were  then  face  to  face  in  the  same  arena, 
with  no  one  between  them.  Observe  these  nations  with  attention,  read  their 
history  with  reflection,  and  you  will  see  that  those  two  principles  are  constantly 
struggling,  and  constantly  contending  for  influence  and  preponderance ;  thence 
the  most  strange  situations,  and  the  most  singular  contrasts.  Study  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wars  of  that  time,  and  you  will  hear  the  holiest  maxims  constantly 
proclaimed;  legitimacy,  law,  reason,  and  justice  are  invoked;  the  tribunal  of 
God  is  incessantly  appealed  to :  this  is  the  influence  of  Christianity.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  you  will  be  afflicted  at  the  sight  of  numberless  acts  of  violence, 
of  cruelties,  atrocities,  pillages,  rapines,  mimiers,  fires,  and  disasters  without 
end :  this  is  barbarism.  If  you  look  at  the  Crusades,  you  will  observe  that 
grand  ideas,  vast  plans,  noble  inspirations,  pocial  and  political  views  of  the 
highest  importance,  fermented  in  men's  heads ;  that  all  hearts  overflowed  with 
noble  and  generous  feelings,  and  that  a  holy  enthusiasm,  transporting  men  out 
of  themselves,  rendered  them  capable  of  heroic  actions :  this  is  the  influence 
of  Christianity.  But,  if  you  examine  the  execution,  you  will  see  disorder,  im- 
providence, want  of  discipline  in  the  armies,  injuries,  and  acts  of  violence;  you 
will  seek  in  vain  for  concert  and  harmony  among  those  who  take  part  in  the 
gigantic  and  perilous  enterprise:  there  is  barbarism.  Youths,  thirsting  for 
knowledge,  crowd  to  the  lectures  of  the  famous  masters,  from  the  most  distant 
countries;  Italians,  Oermans,  English,  Spanish,  and  French  are  mingled  and 
confounded  around  Uie  chairs  of  Abelard,  Peter  Lombard,  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin;  a  powerful  voice  resounds  in  their  ears,  calling  them 
to  leave  the  shades  of  ignorance  and  raise  themselves  to  the  regions  of  science; 
the  love  of  knowledge  animates  them;  the  longest  journeys  cannot  stop  them; 
the  enthusiasm  for  illustrious  masters  is  carried  to  an  indescribable  extent: 
behold  the  influence  of  Christianity;  behold  her  constantly  stirring  and  illumi- 
nating the  mind  of  man,  never  allowing  him  to  repose  tranquilly  in  obscurity, 
and  continually  exciting  him  to  new  intellectual  labors  and  researches  after 
truth !  But  behold  these  same  youths,  who  exhibit  such  noble  dispositions,  and 
inspire  such  legitimate  and  consoling  hope^;  are  they  not  also  those  licentious, 
restless,  and  turbulent  young  men,  giving  way  to  the  most  deplorable  acts  of 
violence,  continually  fighting  in  the  streets,  and  forming  in  the  midst  of  great 
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mties  a  small  republic,  an  murolj  demooraoy,  where  there  is  mnch  difficulty  m 
maintainiDg  law  and  good  order  ?    Behold  here  barbariBm  I 

It  is  good,  it  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  that  the  guilty 
man  who  raises  a  repentant  and  humiliated .  heart  to  Otod,  should  manifest  his 
feeling  and  the  affliction  of  his  soul  by  external  acts^;  that  he  should  la^or  to 
fortify  his  mind,  and  restrain  his  evil  inclmations,  by  employing  the  rigors  of 
gospel  austerity  against  his  flesh:  all  this  is  sovereignly  reasonable,  just,  holy, 
and  conformable  to  the  maxims  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  thus  ordains 
for  the  justification  and  sanctification  ai  the  sinner,  to  repair  the  injury  done 
to  the  souls  of  others  by  the  scandal  of  a  bad  life.  But  that  penitents,  half 
naked,  should  wander  about  loaded  with  chains,  carrying  horror  and  alarm 
everywhere,  as  happened  at  this  time,  when  we  see  ecclesiastical  authority  com- 
pelled to  repress  die  abuse:  this  marks  the  spirit  of  rudeness  and  ferocity  which 
always  accompany  the  state  of  barbarism.  Nothing  is  more  true,  noble,  and 
salutary  for  society,  than  to  imagine  God  always  ready  to  defend  innocence,  to 
protect  it  against  injustice  and  calumny,  and  to  raise  it  above  humiliation  and 
disgrace,  by  restoring  to  it,  sooner  or  later,  the  purity  and  lustre  of  which  they 
have  attempted  to  deprive  it.  This  supposition  is  an  eflect  of  faith  in*  Provi- 
dence— ^that  faith  emanating  from  Christian  ideas,  which  represent  to  us  God 
as  embracing  the  whole  world  in  his  view,  reaching  with  his  penetrating  eye  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  not  even  excluding  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures  from  his  paternal  love.  But  who  does  not  perceive  the  infinite  distance 
which  separates  this  pure  faith  from  the  trials  by  fire,  water,  and  single  com- 
bat ?  Who  does  not  here  discover  rudeness  confounding  all  things^ — the  spirit 
of  violence  laboring  to  subject  every  thing  to  a  rigorous  law — attempting,  in 
some  measure,  to  oblige  God  himself  to  comply  with  our  wants  and  caprices,  in 
order  to  interpose  the  testimony  of  his  solemn  miracles,  whenever  it  suits  our 
pleasure  or  convenience  to  find  out  the  truth  ? 

I  introduce  these  contrasts  here  in  order  to  awaken  the  recollections  of  those 
who  have  read  history,  and  to  enable  me  to  establish,  in  a  few  words,  the  simple 

^  and  general  formula  which  sums  up  all  those  periods :  "  Barbarism  tempered  by 
religion ;  religion  disfigured  by  barbarism." 

Lq  the  study  of  history  we  constantly  encounter  a  serious  obstacle,  which 
renders  it  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  understand  it  perfectly. 
We  make  the  mistake  of  referring  every  thing  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  objects 
which  surround  us — a  mistake  which  is  excusable,  no  doubt,  since  it  has  its  root 
in  our  own  nature,  but  against  which  we  must  be  carefully  on  our  guard,  if  we 
wish  to  avoid  deplorable  errors.  We  imagine  the  men  of  other  times  to  be  like 
ourselves;  without  thinking  of  it,  we  communicate  to  them  our  own  ideas, 

^  manners,  inclinations,  and  even  temperaments;  and,  after  having  fashioned  men 
who  exist  only  in  our  own  imaginations,  we  desire  and  demand  that  the  real 
men  should  act  in  the  same  manner  as  these  imaginary  men;  and  at  the  slightest 
discord  between  the  historical  facts  and  our  unreasonable  suppositions,  we  cry 
out  that  it  is  strange  and  monstrous,  taxing  with  being  strange  and  monstrous 
what  was  perfectly  regular  and  ordinary  according  to  2ie  epoch. 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  laws  and  institutions :  when  we  do  not  find 
^em  according  to  the  types  which  we  have  under  our  eyes,  we  declaim  against 
the  ignorance,  iniquity,  and  cruelty  of  the  men  who  have  conceived  and  esta- 
blished them.  K  we  wish  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  an  epoch,  it  is  necessary  to 
transport  ourselves  there— to  make  an  effi)rt  of  imagination,  in  order,  as  it 
were,  to  live  and  converse  with  its  men ;  it  is  not  enough  to  hear  the  recital  of 
the  events,  it  is  necessary  to  witness  them,  to  become  one  of  the  spectators,  one 
of  the  actors,  if  possible ;  it  is  necessary  to  call  forth  generations  from  the 
tomb,  and  make  them  act  under  our  eyes.  I  shall  be  told  that  this  is  very  diffi- 
cult.    I  grant  it;  but  it  is  necessary,  if  we  wish  that  our  knowledge  of  history 
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6liGf!iId  be  something  more  than  a  mere  notion  of  names  and  dates.  It  is  anite 
snre  that  we  do  not  know  an  indiyidual  well,  nnless  acquainted  with  his  iaeasi 
character,  and  conduct.  It  is  the  same  with  a  society :  if  we  are  ignorant  by 
what  doctrines  it  was  guided,  what  was  its  manner  of  considering  and  feelin| 
•things,  we  shall  see  the  events  only  superficially — ^we  shall  know  the  words  of 
the  law,  but  we  shall  not  penetrate  its  spirit  or  genius;  when  contemplating  an 
institution,  we  shall  see  only  the  external  frame-work,  without  reaching  the 
mechanism,  or  guessing  the  moving  machinery.  If  we  attempt  to  avoid  these 
defects,  it  is  certain  that  the  study  of  history  becomes  the  most  difficult  of  all; 
but  this  knowledge  has  been  wanting  for  a  long  time.  The  secrets  of  man  and 
the  mysteries  of  society  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  important  subject  which 
can  be  proposed  to  the  human  mind,  and  the  most  arduous,  the  most  difficult, 
and  the  least  accessible  to  the  generality  of  intellects. 

The  individual  in  the  times  to  which  we  allude  was  not  the  individual  of 
to>day ;  his  ideas  were  very  different,  his  manner  of  seeing  and  feeling  was  not 
ours,  his  soul  was  of  quite  another  temper  from  our  own ;  what  is  inconceivable 
to  us,  was  perfectly  natural  to  men  of  those  times ;  they  took  pleasure  in  what 
is  now  repugnant  to  us. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Europe  had  already  experienced 
the  powerful  shock  of  the  Crusades;  the  sciences  began  to  germinate;  the  spirit 
of  commerce  was  in  some  degree  developed;  the  taste  for  industry  made  itself 
felt ;  and  the  inclination  of  men  to  enter  into  communication  with  other  men, 
and  of  nations  to  mingle  with  other  nations,  was  every  day  extended  and  increased. 
The  feudal  system,  already  shaken,  was  about  to  fell  to  pieces;  the  power  of  the 
commonalty  rapidly  increased;  the  spirit  of  enfranchisement  showed  itself 
everywhere ;  in  fine,  owing  to  the  almost  complete  abolition  of  slavery,  and  to 
the  change  effected  by  the  Crusades  in  the  condition  of  vassals  and  serfs,  Europe 
was  covered  with  a  numerous  population  who  knew  not  slavery,  and  who  bore 
with  difficulty  the  feudal  yoke.  Yet  this  population  was  still  far  from  possess- 
ing all  that  is  necessary  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  free  citizens.  Modem  democracy 
already  offered  itself  to  the  view,  with  its  great  advantages,  its  numerous  diffi- 
culties, its  immense  problems,  which  still  embarrass  and  disconcert  us,  af^r  so 
many  centuries  of  trial  and  experience.  The  lords  preserved  in  great  measure 
their  habits  of  barbarism  and  ferocity,  by  which  they  had  been  unfortunately 
distinguished  at  former  periods ;  the  royal  power  was  far  from  having  acquired 
that  force  and  prestige  necessary  for  ruling  such  opposite  elements,  and  to  raise 
itself  in  the  midst  of  society  as  a  symbol  of  respect  for  all  interests — a  centre  of 
reunion  for  all  forces,  and  a  sublime  personification  of  reason  and  justice. 

In  the  same  century,  wars  began  to  assume  a  character  more  popular,  and 
consequently  more  vast  and  important ;  the  agitations  of  the  people  began  to 
wear  the  aspect  of  political  commotions.  Already  we  discover  something  more 
than  the  ambition  of  emperors  attempting  to  impose  their  yoke  on  Italy ;  we 
have  no  longer  petty  kings  who  contend  for  a  crown  or  a  province,  or  counts  or 
barons  who,  followed  by  their  serfs,  fight  with  each  other  or  with  the  neigh- 
boring municipalities,  covering  the  land  with  blood  and  rapine.  We  observe 
in  the  movements  of  that  period  something  more  important  and  alarming. 
Numerous  nations  arise  and  crowd  around  a  banner  on  which,  instead  of  the 
ensigns  of  a  baron  or  of  a  monarch,  appears  the  name  of  a  system  of  doctrines. 
No  doubt,  the  lords  take  part  in  the  struggle,  and  their  power  raises  them  still 
for  above  the  crowd  which  surrounds  and  follows  them ;  but  the  cause  in  ques- 
tion is  not  that  of  these  men ;  they  are  accounted  something  in  the  problems 
of  the  times ;  but  mankind  looks  beyond  the  horizon  of  castles.  This  agitation 
and  movement,  produced  by  the  appearance  of  new  religious  and  social  doc- 
trines, is  the  announcement  and  the  beginning  of  that  chain  of  revolutions 
which  Europe  has  to  undergo. 
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The  evil  did  not  consist  in  the  disposition  of  nations  to  carry  out  their  ideas, 
and  refuse  to  take  as  their  only  guide  the  interests  and  doctrines  of  a  few 
tyrants.  On  the  contrary,  this  was  a  great  step  gained  in  the  path  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  men  thus  showed  that  they  felt  and  understood  their  own  dignity  better^ 
that  they  took  a  more  extended  view,  and  had  a  better  understanding  of  their 
own  situation  and  interests.  Thb  progress  was  the  natural  result  of  the  higher 
flight  which  was  every  day  taken  by  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  Crudes 
had  greatly  contributed  to  this  new  movement ',  from  that  great  epoch  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe  were  accustomed  no  longer  to  fight  for  the  possession 
of  a  small  territory,  or  to  gratify  private  ambition  or  revenge.  The  nations 
fought  in  support  of  a  principle  by  laboring  to  avenge  the  outrage  offered  to 
the  true  religion ;  in  a  word,  they  became  accustomed  to  be  moved,  to  contend, 
to  die,  for  an  idea  which,  far  from  being  limited  to  a  small  territory,  embraced 
heaven  and  earth.  Thus,  we  will  observe  in  passing,  that  the  popular  move- 
ment, the  movement  in  ideas,  began  in  Spain  much  sooner  than  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  because  the  war  against  the  Moors  had  advanced  the  period  of  the 
Crusades  for  that  country.  The  evil,  I  repeat  it,  was  not  in  the  interest  which 
^  the  people  took  in  ideas,  but  in  the  imminent  danger  of  seeing  those  nations,  on 
account  of  their  rudeness  and  ignorance,  allow  memselves  to  be  abused  and 
deceived  by  the  first  fanatic  who  came.  At  a  moment  when  the  movement 
was  so  vast,  the  fate  of  Europe  depended  on  the  direction  which  was  about  to 
be  given  to  the  universal  activity :  unless  I  am  deceived,  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  were  the  critical  epochs,  when,  in  the  face  of  great  probabilities 
on  both  sides,  there  was  decided  the  great  question  of  knowing  whether  Europe, 
in  its  twofold  social  and  political  relations,  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits 
of  Christianity,  or  permit  all  the  promise  of  a  better  future  to  be  lost  and 
annihilated. 

When  we  fix  our  eyes  on  this  period,  we  find,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  a 
certain  germ  and  index  of  the  greatest  disasters ;  the  most  horrible  doctrines 
arise  among  the  masses  who  begin  to  be  agitated;  the  most  fearful  disorders 
signalize  the  first  step  of  these  nations  in  the  career  of  life.  Before  this,  we 
have  discovered  only  kings  and  lords,  but  now  the  people  appear  on  the  scene. 
Thus  we  see  that  some  rays  of  light  and  heat  have  penetrated  this  shapeless 
mass.  At  this  sight  the  heart  is  dilated  and  encouraged,  presaging  the  new 
future  which  is  reserved  for  humanity.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  observer  is 
,  alarmed,  for  he  is  aware  that  this  heat  may  produce  excessive  fermentation, 
engender  corruption,  and  multiply  impure  insects  in  the  field  which  promises 
soon  to  become  an  enchanting  garden. 

The  extravagances  of  the  human  mind  at  this  time  appear  under  so  alarming 
an  aspect,  and  with  a  turbulence  of  character  so  fearful,  that  apprehensions 
apparently  the  most  exaggerated  are  supported  by  facts,  and  become  terrible 
probabilities.  Let  me  recall  some  of  those  facts  which  so  vividly  paint  the 
condition  of  minds  at  that  time ;  facts  which  besides  are  connected  with  the 
principal  point  which  we  are  examining.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, we  fold  the  &mous  Tanch^mc,  or  Tanquelin,  teaching  the  maddest  theories 
and  committing  the  greatest  crimes ;  yet  at  Antwerp,  in  Zealand,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Utrecht,  and  in  many  other  towns  in  the  same  countries,  he  draws  after 
him  a  numerous  crowd.  This  vn*etched  man  advanced  that  he  was  more  worthy 
of  supreme  worship  than  Jesus  Christ  himself,  "for,"  said  he,  "if  Jesus  Christ 
had  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  (Tanch^me)  had  received  the  plenitude  of  that 
Holy  Spirit"  He  added  that  the  whole  Church  was  comprised  in  his  own  person 
and  in  his  disciples.  The  pontificate,  episcopate,  and  priesthood  were,  accord- 
ing to  him,  mere  chimeras.  His  instructions  and  discourses  were  particularly 
/  addressed  to  women ;  the  result  of  his  doctrines  and  proceedings  was  the  most 
revolting  corruption.     Yet  the  fanaticism  which  was  excited  by  this  abominable 
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man  went  so  far  that  the  sick  eagerly  drank  the  water  in  which  he  had  bathed, 
believing  it  to  be  the  most  salutary  remedy  for  body  and  soul.  Women  thought 
themselves  happy  to  have  obtained  the  favors  of  the  monster ;  mothers  consi- 
dered it  an  honor  for  their  daughters  to  be  selected  as  the  victims  of  his  profli- 
gacy,  and  husbands  were  offended  when  their  wives  were  not  stained  with  this 
disgrace.  Tanoh^me,  knowing  all  the  ascendency  which  he  was  able  to  exert 
over  minds,  was  not  backward  in  making  use  of  the  fanaticism  of  his  followers; 
one  of  the  principal  virtues  with  which  he  labored  to  inspire  them  was  liberality 
in  favor  of  his  own  interest. 

One  day  when  he  was  surrounded  with  a  large  concourse  of  people,  he  had  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  brought  to  him ;  touching  it  with  his  sacrilegious  hand, 
he  said  that  he  tooK  the  Virgin  as  his  wife.  Then,  turning  toward  the  specta- 
tors, he  added,  that  as  he  had  contracted  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
as  they  had  just  seen,  it  was  their  duty  to  make  the  wedding  presents.  He 
immediately  placed  two  boxes^  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the 
picture^  to  receive  on  one  side  the  offerings  of  the  men,  and  on  the  other  those 
of  the  women ;  for  the  purpose  of  learning,  as  he  said,  which  of  the  two  sexes 
had  the  greater  affection  for  him.  This  artifice,  as  low  and  gross  as  it  was  sacri- 
legious, seemed  only  calculated  to  excite  the  indignation  of  those  who  were 
present ;  yet  the  results  corresponded  with  the  expectations  of  the  artful  im- 
postor. The  women,  always  jealous  of  the  affection  of  Tanch^me,  surpassed  in 
liberality;  in  a  perfect  frenzy,  they  stripped  themselves  of  their  necklaces, 
golden  rings,  and  most  precious  jewels. 

When  he  felt  himself  strong  enough,  Tanch^me  did  not  content  himself  with 
preaching;  he  was  desirous  of  surrounding  himself  with  an  armed  troop,  in 
order  to  give  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  far  different  appearance  from  that 
of  an  apostle.  Three  thousand  men  accompanied  him  everywhere.  Surrounded 
by  this  respectable  escort,  clothed  in  magnificent  apparel,  and  preceded  by  his 
standard,  he  moved  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  king.  When  he  stopped  to  preach, 
the  three  thousand  satellites  stood  armed  around  him  with  drawn  swords.  It  is 
evident,  the  aggressive  character  of  the  heretical  sects  of  succeeding  ages  was 
already  traced  out. 

Every  one  knows  how  numerous  were  the  partisans  of  Eoni  This  unhappy 
man  was  excited  by  hearing  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  words  :  "  Per  eum 
qui  judica turns  est  vivos  et  mortuos :"  and  he  became  persuaded  and  he  as- 
serted, that  he  himself  was  the  judge  who  was  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead. 
We  are  also  aware  of  the  troubles  excited  by  the  seditious  speeches  of  Arnauld 
of  Brescia,  the  iconoclastic  fanaticism  of  Pierre  de  Bruis  and  Henri.  If  I  did 
not  fear  to  fatigue  the  attention  of  my  readers,  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  re- 
late here  the  most  revolting  scenes  which  represent  to  the  life  the  spirit  of  the 
sects  of  tbose  times,  and  the  unfortunate  predisposition  which  led  men's  minds 
to  novelty,  to  extravagant  spectacles,  and  I  know  not  what  fatal  giddiness, 
whereby  they  were  precipitated  into  the  most  strange  errors  and  the  most  de- 
plorable excesses.  At  aU  events,  I  must  say  a  few  words  of  the  Cathari,  Vau- 
dois,  Paterins  of  Arras,  Albigenses,  and  poor  men  of  Lyons.  These  sects, 
besides  the  influence  which  they  had  on  the  times  of  which  we  speak  and  on  the 
later  events  of  European  history,  will  be  of  great  use  in  making  us  fathom 
more  deeply  the  question  now  before  us.  From  the  first  ages  of  the  Church, 
the  sect  of  the  Manichees  was  remarkable  for  errors  and  extravagances.  Under 
different  names,  with  more  or  less  of  followers,  and  with  doctrines  more  or  less 
various,  it  continued  from  age  to  age  until  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  excited 
disturbances  in  France.  From  that  time,  Heribert  and  Lisoy  acquired  an  un- 
happy celebrity  by  their  obstinacy  and  fanaticism.  In  the  time  of  St.  Bernard, 
the  sects  called  apostolical  were  distinguished  by  their  dislike  to  marriage ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand^  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  basest  and  most  un- 
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bridled  lioentionsness.  Neyertheless,  all  these  irregalariides  were  &yorably 
received  by  the  ignorwioe  or  the  corraption  of  the  peq)le.  This  is  proved  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  gained  the  masses  and  spread  like  a  pestilence 
wherever  they  appeared.  Besides  the  hypocrisy,  which  is  common  to  all  the 
sects,  that  of  the  Manichees  imagined  an  artifice  the  most  apt  to  sednce  rude 
and  ignorant  people  :  they  appeared  with  the  most  rigid  austerity  and  the  most 
miserable  clothes.  Before  the  year  1181,  we  see  the  Manichees  bold  enoueh 
to  venture  out  of  their  conventicles  and  openly  teach  their  doctrines  in  the  H^t 
of  day.  They  associated  with  the  celebrated  bandits  called  GoUereavx,  and 
feared  not  to  commit  all  sorts  of  excesses,  as  they  had  seduced  some  knights  and 
had  secured  the  protection  of  some  seigneurs  of  the  country  of  Toulouse  3  they 
succeeded  in  exciting  a  formidable  insurrection,  which  could  be  repressed  only 
by  force  of  arms.  Ah  eye-witness,  Stephen,  Abbot  of  St  Genevieve,  at  that 
time  sent  to  Toulouse  by  the  king,  describes  to  us  in  a;  few  words  the  acts  of 
violence  committed  by  these  sectaries:  ''I  have  seen  on  all  sides,"  he  says, 
"  churches  burnt  and  ruined  to  their  foundations :  I  have  seen  the  dwellings  of 
men  changed  into  the  dens  of  beasts." 

About  the  same  time,  the  Yaudois,  or  poor  men  of  Lyons,  became  famous. 
This  last  name  was  dven  to  them  on  account  of  their  extreme  poverty,  their 
contempt  for  all  ricnes,  and  the  rags  with  which  they  were  covered.  Their 
shoes  also  gave  them  the  name  of  Sabatathes.  They  were  perverse  imitators  of 
another  kind  of  poor,  celebrated  at  that  time,  and  who  were  distinguished  by 
their  virtues,  and  particularly  by  their  spirit  of  humility  and  disinterestedness. 
These  latter,  who  formed  a  kind  of  association,  comprising  priests  and  laymen, 
attracted  the  respect  and  esteem  of  real  Christians,  and  obtained  the  Pope's 
permission  to  teach  publicly.  The  disciples  showed  a  profound  contempt  for 
Church  authority;  they  afterwards  entertained  monstrous  errors,  and  in  the  end 
became  a  sect  in  opposition  to  religion,  injurious  to  good  morals,  and  incompati- 
ble with  public  tranquillity. 

These  errors,  which  were  the  cerms  of  so  many  calamities  and  troubles,  could 
not  be  extirpated ;  with  time  they  became  more  and  more  rooted  in  various 
countries,  and  the  progress  of  things  was  so  fatal,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  period  of  short-lived  seditions  and  isolated  troubles  was  already 
long  gone  by,  the  errors  had  already  spread  on  a  large  scale,  and  appeared  witn 
formidable  resources  for  the  contest.  Already  the  south  of  France,  agitated  by 
civil  discord,  and  precipitated  into  a  fearful  war,  was  in  a  state  of  terrible  conflict. 
In  the  political  organisation  of  that  time,  the  throne  had  not  strength  enough 
to  exercise  a  controlling  power,  the  lords  had  still  the  means  of  resisting  kings 
and  doing  violence  to  the  people.  When  a  spirit  of  disobedience,  agitation, 
and  movement  b  spread  throughout  the  masses,  there  is  only  one  means  of 
^  restraining  them,  that  of  religion ;  and  this  very  ascendency  of  religious  ideas 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  wicked  and  the  fiwatical ;  and  to  mislead  the 
multitude  they  availed  themselves  of  violent  declamation,  where  religion  and 
politics  formed  a  confused  mixture^  and  where  the  spirit  of  austerity  and  disin- 
terestedness was  the  subject  of  hypocritical  affectation.  The  new  errors  were 
no  longer  confined  to  subtile  attacks  on  particular  dogmas,  they  assailed  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  religion,  penetrated  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  family,  on  the 
one  side  condemning  marriage,  and  on  the  other  promoting  infunous  abomina- 
tions :  in  fine,  Uie  evil  was  not  limited  to  countries  which  by  a  tardy  and  in- 
complete initiation  into  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  for  any  other  reason, 
had  not  fully  participated  in  the  European  movement.  The  arena  principally 
chosen  was  tiie  south ;  that  is,  the  country  where  the  human'  mind  was  deve- 
loped in  the  most  prompt  and  lively  manner. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  concourse  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  all  attested 
and  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  history^  was  not  the  future  of  Europe  veiy  dark 
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and  tempestuous  ?  Ideas  and  manners  were  in  imminent  danger  of  taking  a 
wrong  direction ;  the  bands  of  authority,  the  ties  of  family,  seemed  ready  to 
break  asunder ;  the  nations  might  be  led  away  by  fanaticism  or  superstition ; 
Europe  was  in  danger  of  being  replunged  into  the  chaos  whence  it  hsd  emerged 
with  so  much  difficulty.  At  that  time  the  Crescent  shone  in  Spain,  it  reigned 
in  Africa,  it  triumphed  in  Asia.  Was  Europe  at  such  a  moment  to  lose  her 
religious  unity,  and  see  new  eryors  penetrate  everywhere,  sowing  schism  in  all 
countries  and  with  it  discord  and  war  ?  Were  all  the  elements  of  civilization 
and  refinement  created  by  Christianity  to  be  dispersed  and  stricken  with  sterility 
for  ever  ?  Were  the  great  nations  formed  under  the  influence  of  Catholicity, 
the  laws  and  institutions  impregnated  with  that  divine  religion,  to  be  corrupted, 
falsified,  and  destroyed  by  changes  in  the  ancient  faith  ?  Jn  fine,  was  the  course 
of  European  civilization  to  be  violently  diverted,  and  were  the  nations  who  were 
already  advancing  towards  a  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  glorious  future,  to  be 
condemned  to  see  their  most  flattering  hopes  dissipated  in  a  moment,  and  mise- 
rably to  retrograde  towards  barbarism  f  Su6h  was  then  the  vast  problem  placed 
before  society;  and  I  fear  not  to  assert  that  the  religious  movement  which  at 
that  time  displayed  itaelf  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  and  the  new  religious 
institutions,  so  inconsiderately  accused  of  folly  and  extravagance,  were  a  power- 
ful means  employed  by  Providence  to  save  religion  and  society.  If  the  illus- 
trious Spaniard,  St.  Dominic  de  Guzman,  and  the  wonderful  man  of  Assisi,  did 
not  occupy  a  place  on  our  altars,  there  to  receive  the  veneration  of  the  futhfiil 
for  their  eminent  sanctity,  they  would  deserve  to  have  statues  raised  to  them  by 
the  gratitude  of  society  and  humanity.  But  what  I  are  our  words  an  object  of 
scandal  to  you,  who  have  only  read  and  considered  history  through  the  deceit- 
ful medium  of  Protestant  and  philosophical  prejudices  f  Tell  us,  then,  what 
you  find  reprehensible  in  these  men,  whose  establishments  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  your  endless  diatribes,  as  if  they  had  been  the  greatest  calamities  of  the 
human  race  ?  Their  doctrines  are  those  of  the  Gospel ;  they  are  the  same  doc- 
trines, to  the  loftiness  and  sanctity  whereof  you  have  been  compelled  to  render 
solemn  homage,  and  \heir  lives  are  pure,  holy,  heroic,  and  conformable  in  every 
thing  to  their  teachings.  Ask  them  what  is  the  object  they  have  in  view ;  that 
of  preaching  the  Catholic  truth  to  all  men,  they  will  tell  you ;  of  making  every 
effort,  of  exerting  every  energy  to  destroy  error  and  reform  morals ;  of  in- 
spiring nations  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  all  legitimate  authorities,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical.  That  is  to  say,  you  will  find  among  tbem  a  firm  resolution  . 
to  devote  their  lives  to  remedy  the  evils  of  Church  and  State. 

They  do  not  content  themselves  with  barren  wishes ;  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  a  few  discourses  and  transitory  efforts ;  they  do  not  confine  their  plans  to 
their  mere-  personal  sphere,  but,  extending  their  views  to  all  countries  and 
future  times,  they  found  institutions  whereof  the  members  may  spread  them- 
selves over  the  wnole  surface  of  the  world,  and  transmit  to  future  generations 
the  apostolical  spirit  which  has  inspired  them  with  their  grand  ideas.  The 
poverty  to  which  they  condemn  themselves  is  extreme ;  the  dress  they  wear  is 
rude  and  miserable ;  but  do  you  not  see  the  profound  reasons  for  this  conduct  ? 
Remember  that  they  propose  to  renew  the  gospel  spirit,  so  much  forgotten  in 
their  time ;  that  they  frequently  happen  to  meet  face  to  face  the  emissaries  of 
the  corrupt  sects,  who,  endeavoring  to  imitate  Christian  humility,  and  affecting 
an  absolute  disinterestedness,  make  a  parade  of  presenting  themselves  in  public 
in  the  garb  of  beggars ;  remember,  in  fine,  that  they  wo  to  preach  to  semi-bar- 
barous nations,  and  that  to  preserve  them  from  the  giddiness  of  error  which  has 
begun  to  take  possession  of  their  heads,  words  are  not  enough,  even  acoompa- 
panied  by  a  regular  and  uniform  conduct;  extraordinary  examples,  a  mode  of 
life  which  hem  with  it  the  most  powerful  edification,  and  sanctity  clothed 
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with  an  exterior  adapted  to  make  a  lively  impression  on  the  imagination,  are 
required. 

The  number  of  the  new  religious  is  very  considerable ;  they  increase  without 
measure  in  all  the  countries  where  they  are  established ;  they  are  found,  not 
only  in  the  country  and  in  the  hamlets,  but  they  penetrate  into  the  midst  of  the 
most  populous  cities.  Observe,  that  Europe  is  no  longer  composed  of  a  collec- 
tion of  small  towns  and  wretched  cottages  erected  round  feudal  castles,  and 
humbly  obedient  to  the  authority  or  the  influence  of  a  ^roud  baron ;  Europe 
no  longer  consists  of  villages  grouped  round  rich  abbeys,  hstening  with  docility 
to  the  instructions  of  the  monks,  and  receiving  with  gratitude  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  them.  A  great  number  of  vassals  have  already  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  their  lords ;  powerful  municipalities  arise  on  all  sides,  and  in  their  presence 
the  feudal  system  is  frequently  compelled  to  humble  itself  in  alarm.  Towns 
become  every  day  more  populous — every  day,  from  the  effects  of  the  emancipa- 
tion which  takes  place  in  the  country,  they  receive  new  families.  Reviving 
industry  and  commerce  display  newmeans  of  subsistence,  and  excite  an  increase 
of  population.  It  results  from  all  this  that  religion  and  morality  must  act  upon 
the  nations  of  Europe  on  a  larger  scale ;  more  general  means,  issuing  from  a 
common  centre,  and  freed  from  ordinary  fetters,  are  necessary  to  satisfy  the  new 
necessities  of  the  time.  Such  are  the  religious  institutions  of  the  time  of  which 
we  speak ;  this  is  the  explanation  of  their  astonishing  number,  of  their  nume- 
rous privUeges,  and  of  that  remarkable  regulation  which  places  them  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Pope. 

Even  the  character  which  marked  these  institutions — a  character  in  some  de- 
gree democratic,  not  only  because  men  of  all  classes  are  there  united,  but  also 
because  of  the  special  organization  of  their  government — was  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  give  efficacy  to  their  influence  over  a  democracy,  fierce,  turbulent,  aud 
proud  of  its  recent  liberty,  and  consequently  little  disposed  to  sympathize  with 
any  thingwhich  might  have  been  presented  to  it  under  aristocratic  or  exclusive 
forms.  This  democracy  found  in  these  new  religious  institutions  a  certain  ana- 
logy with  its  own  existence  and  origin.  These  men  come  from  the  people,  they 
live  in  constant  communication  with  them,  and,  like  them,  they  are  poor  and 
meanly  clad ;  and  as  the  people  have  their  assemblies  where  they  choose  their 
municipal  officers  and  bwliffs,  so  do  the  religious  hold  their  chapters,  where 
they  name  their  priors  and  provincials.  They  are  not  anchorites  living  in  remote 
deserts,  nor  monks  sheltered  in  rich  abbeys,  nor  clergy  whose  functions  and 
duties  are  confined  to  any  particular  country.  They  are  men  without  fixed 
abodes,  and  who  are  found  sometimes  in  populous  cities  and  sometimes  in  mise- 
rable hanilets — ^to-day  in  the  midst  of  the  old  continent,  to-morrow  on  a  vessel 
which  bears  them  to  perilous  missions  in  the  remotest  countries  of  the  globe ; 
sometimes  they  are  seen  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  enlightening  their  councils,  and 
taking  part  in  the  highest  affairs  of  state ;  sometimes  in  the  dwellings  of  obscure 
families,  consoling  them  in  misfortune,  making  up  their  quarrels,  and  giving 
them  advice  on  their  domestic  affairs.  These  same  men,  who  are  covered  with 
doiy  in  the  chairs  of  the  universities,'  teach  catechism  to  children  in  the  hum- 
blest boroughs;  illustrious  orators  who  have  preached  in  courts,  before  kings 
and  great  men,  go  to  explain  the  Gospel  in  obscure  villages.  The  people  find 
them  everywhere,  meet  them  at  every  step,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow;  these  men 
are  constantly  ready  to  take  part  in  the  happy  festivities  of  a  baptism  which 
fills  the  house  with  joy,  or  to  lament  a  misfortune  which  has  just  covered  it  with 
mourning. 

We  can  imagine  without  difficulty  the  force  and  ascendency  of  such  institu- 
tions. This  influence  on  the  minds  of  nations  must  have  been  incalculable ; 
the  new  sects  which  tended  to  mislead  the  multitude  by  their  pestilential  doc- 
trines, found  themselves  face  to  face  with  an  adversary  who  completely  con- 
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qnered  them.  They  wished  to  seduce  the  simple  bj  the  ostentation  of  great 
austeritj  and  wonderful  disinterestedness ;  they  desired  to  deceive  the  imagina- 
tion, by  striking  it  with  the  sight  of  exterior  mortification,  of  poor  and  mean 
dotlung.  The  new  institutions  united  these  qualities  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner. Thus  the  true  doctrine  had  the  same  attributes  which  error  had  assumed. 
From  among  the  classes  of  the  people  there  come  forth  violent  dedaimers,  who 
captivate  the  attention  and  take  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  multitude  by 
fiery  eloquence.  In  all  parts  of  Europe  we  meet  with  burning  orators,  pleading 
the  cause  of  truth,  who,  well  versed  in  the  passions,  ideas,  and  tastes  of  the 
multitude,  know  how  to  interest,  move,  and  direct  them,  making  use,  in  de- 
fence of  religion,  of  what  others  attempt  to  avail  themselves  of  in  attacking 
her.  They  are  found  wheresoever  they  are  wanted  to  combat  the  efforts  of 
sects.  Free  from  all  worldly  ties,  and  belonging  to  no  particular  church,  pro- 
vince, or  kingdom,  they  have  all  the  means  of  passing  rapidly  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  are  found  at  the  proper  time  wherever  their  presence  is  urgently 
required. 

The  strength  of  association,  known  to  the  sectaries,  and  used  by  them  with 
80  much  success,  is  found  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  these  new  religious  institu- 
tions. The  individual  has  no  will  of  his  own :  a  vow  of  perpetual  obedience 
has  placed  him  at  the  disposal  of  another's  will;  and  this  latter  is  in  his  turn 
subject  to  a  third ;  thus  there  is  formed  a  chain,  whereof  the  first  link  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pope ;  the  strength  of  association,  and  that  of  unity,  are  thus  ^ 
united  in  authority.  There  is  all  the  motion,  all  the  warmth  of  a  democracy ; 
all  the  vigor,  all  the  promptitude  of  monarchy. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  institutions  were  a  powerful  support  to  the  authority 
of  the  Popes;  this  is  certain :  we  may  even  add,  that  if  these  institutions  had 
not  existed,  the  fatal  schism  of  Luther  would  perhaps  have  taken  place  centu- 
ries earlier.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  allow  that  the  establishment  of 
them  was  not  due  to  projects  of  the  papacy ;  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  did  not  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  them;  isolated  individuals,  guided  by  superior  inspiration, 
formed  the  design,  traced  out  the  plan,  and  submitting  that  plan  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Holy  See,  asked  for  authority  to  realize  their  enterprise.  Ciiil 
institutions,  intended  to  consolidate  and  aggrandize  the  power  of  kings,  emanate 
sometimes  from  monarchs  themselves,  sometimes  from  some  of  their  ministers, 
who,  identifying  themselves  with  their  views  and  interests,  have  formed  and 
executed  the  idea  of  the  throne.  It  is  not  thus  with  the  power  of  the  Popes ; 
the  support  of  new  institutions  contributes  to  sustain  that  power  a^inst  the 
attacks  of  dissenting  sects ;  but  the  idea  of  founding  the  institutions  themselves 
comes  neither  from  the  Popes  nor  their  ministers.  Unknown  men  suddenly 
arise  among  the  people ;  nothing  which  has  taken  place  affords  reason  to  suspect 
them  of  having  any  previous  understanding  with  Rome ;  their  entire  lives  attest 
that  they  have  acted  by  virtue  of  inspiration,  communicated  to  themselves,  an 
inspiration  which  does  not  allow  them  any  repose,  nntil  they  have  executed 
what  was  prescribed  to  them.  There  are  not,  there  cannot  be,  any  private  de- 
signs of  Rome ;  ambition  has  no  share.  From  this,  all  sensible  men  should 
draw  one  of  these  two  consequences :  either  the  appearance  of  these  new  insti- 
tutions was  the  work  of  Qoa,  who  was  desirous  of  saving  His  Church  by  sus- 
taining her  against  new  attacks,  and  protecting  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff; or,  Catholicity  herself  contained  within  her  breast  a  saving  instinct  which 
led  her  to  create  these  institutions,  which  were  required  to  enable  her  to  come 
triumphant  out  of  the  fearful  crisis  in  which  she  was  engaged.  To  Catholics, 
these  two  propositions  are  identical :  in  both  we  see  only  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise,  '^  On  this  rock  IwiU  build  my  Churchy  and  the  gcUes  of  hell  shall  never 
prevail  against  her."  Philosophers  who  do  not  regard  things  by  the  light  of 
uxthf  in  order  to  explain  this  phenomenon^  may  make  use  of  what  terms  they 
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please ;  but  they  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  wonderful  wisdom  and 
the  highest  degree  of  foresight  appear  «t  the  bottom  of  these  fiicts.  If  ihej 
persist  in  not  acknowledging  the  &iger  of  God,  and  in  seeing  in  the  course  of 
events  only  the  fruit  of  well-concert^  plans,  or  the  result  of  organization  com- 
bined with  art,  at  least  they  cannot  refuse  a  sort  of  homage  to  uiese  plans  and 
that  organization.  Indeed,  as  they  confess  that  the  power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
considered  in  relations  merely  philosophical,  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
^  powers  which  have  appeared  on  earth,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  society  called 
the  Catholic  Church  shows  in  her  conduct,  in  the  spirit  of  life  which  animates 
her,  and  in  Uie  instinct  which  makes  her  resist  her  greatest  enemies,  the  most 
incomprehensible  combination  of  phenomena  which  have  ever  been  witnessed  in 
society  ?  It  is  of  little  importance  to  the  truth,  whether  you  call  this  instinct, 
mystery,  spirit,  or  whatever  name  you  please.  Catholicity  defies  all  societies, 
all  sects,  and  all  schools,  to  realize  what  she  has  realized,  to  triumph  over  what 
she  has  triumphed  over,  and  to  pass  through,  without  perishing,  the  crises 
through  which  she  has  passed.  A  few  examples,  where  the  work  of  G^  was 
more  or  less  imitated,  may  be  alleged  against  us ;  but  the  magicians  of  Egypt, 
placed  in  the  presence  of  Moses,  came  to  an  end  of  their  artifices ;  the  envoy  of 
God  performed  wonders  which  they  could  not ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  ex- 
olaim^  ^^  The  finger  of  God  u  Jiere— -(he  finger  of  God  is  here  I" 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  RELIGI0T7S  ORDERS  FOR  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  CAPTIVES. 

When  viewing  the  relidous  institutions  produced  by  the  Church  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  we  did  not  pause  to  consider  one  among  them,  which,  to  the 
merit  of  participating  in  the  glory  of  the  others,  adds  a  peculiar  character  of 
beauty  and  sublimity,  and  which  is  inexpressibly  worthy  of  our  attention :  I 
speak  of  that  institution,  the  object  of  which  was  to  redeem  captives  from  the 
hands  of  the  Infidels.  If  I  make  use  of  this  general  designation,  it  is  because 
I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  the  various  branches 
which  compose  it  I  consider  the  unity  of  the  object,  and,  on  account  of  that 
unity,  I  attribute  unity  to  the  institution  itself.  Thanks  to  the  happy  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  its  foundation,  we 
can  now  scarcely  estimate  the  institution  at  its  just  value,  and  i^preciate  in  a 

E roper  manner  the  beneficent  infiuenoe  and  the  holy  enthusiasm  which  it  must 
ave  produced  in  all  Christian  countries. 
In  consequence  of  the  long  wars  with  the  Infidels,  a  very  great  number  of 
the  faithful  groaned  in  fetters,  deprived  of  their  liberty  and  country,  and  often 
in  danger  of  apostatizing  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The  Moors  still  occu- 
pied a  considerable  part  of  Spain ;  they  reigned  exclusively  on  the  coastfi  of 
A&ica,  and  proudly  triumphed  in  the  East,  where  the  Crusaders  had  been  van- 
quished. The  Infideb  thus  held  the  south  of  Europe  closely  confined,  and  were 
constantly  able  to  seize  favorable  moments,  and  procure  multitudes  of  Christian 
slaves.  The  revolutions  and  disorders  of  those  times  continually  offered  favora- 
ble opportunities ;  both  hatred  and  cupidity  urged  them  to  gratify  their  revenge 
on  the  Christians  taken  unawares.  We  may  be  sure  that  this  was  one  of  the 
severest  scourges  which  the  human  race  had  to  endure  at  Uiat  time  in  Europe. 
If  the  word  charity  was  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  name,  if  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  not  to  allow  their  bonds  of  fraternity  and  the  ties  which  connected 
their  common  interests  to  be  destroyed,  there  was  an  urgent  necessity  for  them 
to  come  to  an  understanding,  in  oider  to  remedy  this  evil.  The  veteran  who, 
instead  of  a  reward  for  his  long  services  to  religion  and  his  country,  had  ^ 
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davory  in  the  depths  of  a  dungeon ;  the  merchant  who,  ploughing  the  scis  to 
carry  provisions  to  the  Christian  armies,  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  an  impla- 
cable enemy,  and  paid  by  heavy  chains  for  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise ;  the 
timid  virgin  who,  playing  upon  the  sea-shore,  had  been  perfidiously  curried 
away  by  the  mercih*ss  pirates,  like  a  dove  borne  away  by  a  hawk  : — all  these 
unfortun  ite  beings  had  undoubtedly  some  right  to  be  looked  at  with  compassion 
by  their  brethren  in  Europe,  and  to  have  an  effort  made  to  restore  them  to 
liberty. 

How  shall  this  charitable  end  be  attained  ?  Can  means  be  employed  to 
accf)mplish  an  enterprise  which  cannot  be  confided  either  to  force  or  stratagem  ? 
Noth.ng  is  more  fertile  in  resources  than  Catholicity.  Whatever  may  be  the 
necessity  which  presents  itself,  she  immediately  finds  proper  means  of  succor 
and  remedy,  if  allowed  to  act  with  freedom.  The  remonstrances  and  negotiar 
tions  of  Christian  princes  could  obtain  nothing  in  favor  of  the  captives ;  new 
wars  undertaken  for  this  purpose  only  served  to  increase  the  public  calamities— 
they  deteriorated  the  lot  of  those  who  groaned  in  slavery,  and  perhaps  increased 
their  number,  by  sendii^  them  fresh  companions  in  misfortune;  pecuniary 
means,  without  a  central  point  of  action  and  direction,  produced  but  little  fruit, 
and  were  lost  in  the  hands  of  agents.  What  resource,  then,  does  there  remain  ? 
The  powerful  resource  which  is  always  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion— the  secret  whereby  she  accomplishes  her  greatest  enterprises,  viz.  chariff/. 

But  how  ought  this  charity  to  act  ?  In  the  same  way  as  all  the  virtues  of 
Catholicity.  This  divine  religion,  which  has  come  down  from  the  loftiest  regions^ 
and  constantly  raises  the  human  mind  to  sublime  meditations,  presents  at  the 
sumo  time  a  singular  characteristic,  whereby  she  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
sckools  and  sects  who  have  attempted  to  imitate  her.  In  spite  of  the  spirit  of 
abstAiction,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which  holds  her  continually  detached  from  earthly 
thin^,  she  has  nothing  vague,  unsubstantial,  or  merely  theoretical.  With  her, 
all  is  speculative  and  practical,  sublime  and  simple;  she  adapts  and  accom- 
modates herself  to  all  that  is  compatible  with  the  truth  of  her  dogmas  and  the 
severity  of  her  maxims.  While  her  eyes  are  fixed  on  heaven,  she  forgets  not 
that  she  is  on  earth,  and  that  she  has  to  deal  with  mortal  men,  subject  to  miseries 
and  calamities.  With  one  hand  she  shows  them  eternity,  with  the  other  she 
sucors  their  misfortunes,  solaces  their  pains,  and  dries  up  their  tears.  She 
does  not  content  herself  with  barren  words;  the  love  of  our  neighbor  is  to  her 
nothing,  if  that  love  does  not  manifest  itself  in  giving  bread  to  him  who  is 
hungry,  drink  to  him  who  is  thirsty ;  in  clothing  the  naked,  consoling  the 
afflicted,  visiting  the  sick,  solacing  the  prisoner,  and  redeeming  the  captive.  To 
make  use  of  an  expression  of  this  age,  I  will  say  that  religion  is  eminently 
podtivii.  Wherefore  she  labors  to  realize  her  ideas  by  means  of  beneiiccut  ana 
fruitful  institutions,  thereby  distinguishing  herself  from  human  philosophy,  the  ^ 
pompous  language  and  gigantic  prjecte  of  which  form  so  miserable  a  contrast 
with  the  littleness  and  nothingness  of  its  works.  Religion  speaks  little,  but  she 
meditutes  and  exucut(3S  as  the  worthy  daughter  of  that  infinite  Being  who, 
although  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  an  ocean  of  light.  His  own  essence 
and  II18  impenetrable  nature,  has  not  the  less  created  the  universe  the  object  of 
our  admiration,  and  ceases  not  to  preserve  it  with  ineffable  goodness,  while 
governing  it  with  incomprehensible  wisdom. 

It  wus  necessary  to  go  to  the  succor  of  the  unhappy  captives;  assuredly, 
therefore,  we  should  applaud  the  idea  of  a  vast  association,  which,  extending 
over  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  placing  itself  in  connection  with  all  the 
Christians  who  would  give  alms  in  favor  of  so  holy  a  work,  would  have  in  its 
service  a  certMn  number  of  individuals  always  ready  to  traverse  the  sean^  and 
resolved  to  brave  slavery  and  death  for  the  redemption  of  their  brethren.  Nume- 
rous means  would  be  thus  combined,  and  the  good  employment  of  the  funds 
U  .    w2 
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would  be  secured.  There  was  a  certainty  that  the  negotiations  for  the  redemptloii 
of  captives  would  be  conducted  by  men  of  zeal  and  experience ;  in  a  word;  such 
an  association  would  completely  fulfil  its  object ;  and  when  it  was  established, 
the  Christians  might  hope  for  the  most  prompt  and  efficacious  succor.  Now, 
this  was  precisely  the  idea  realized  in  the  foundation  of  the  religious  orders  for 
the  redemption  of  captives. 

The  religious  who  embraced  these  orders  bound  themselves  by  vow  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  work  of  charity.  Free  from  the  embairassments  of 
fiimily  relations  and  worldly  interests,  they  could  devote  themselves  to  their 
task  with  all  the  ardor  of  their  zeal.  Long  voyages,  the  perils  of  the  sea,  the 
danger  of  unhealthy  climates,  or  the  ferocity  of  the  Infidels — ^nothing  stopped 
them.  In  tiieir  dress,  in  the  prayers  of  their  institution,  they  found  a  constant 
remembrance  of  the  vow  which  they  had  taken  in  the  Divine  presence.  Neither 
repose,  comfort,  nor  even  their  very  lives,  any  longer  belong  to  them ;  all  are 
bcK^ome  the  property  of  the  unhappy  captives,  who  groan  in  the  dungeons  or 
wear  heavy  chains  in  presence  of  their  masters,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  families  of  the  unhappy  victims,  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  reli- 
gious, required  of  him  the  accomplishment  of  his  promise ;  their  groans  and 
^mentations  continually  urge  him  to  find  means,  and  to  expose  his  life,  if 
necessary,  to  restore  the  father  to  the  son,  the  son  to  the  father,  the  husband  to 
the  wife,  the  innocent  young  girl  to  her  desolate  mother. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  we  see  great  zeal  displayed  for  Uie 
redemption  of  captives,  which  has  always  been  preserved,  and  the  inspiration 
of  which  from  that  time  has  called  forth  the  greatest  sacrifices.  The  seventeenth 
chapter  of  this  work,  and  the  notes  attached  to  it,  have  incontestably  proved 
this  truth ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  stay  to  confirm  it  here.  Yet 
I  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  Church,  in  the  present 
case,  as  in  all  circumstances,  has  adopted  her  constant  rule,  viz.  to  realize  her 
ideas  by  means  of  institutions.  If  you  observe  her  conduct  attentively,  you 
will  find  that  she  begins  by  teaching  and  highlv  extolling  a  virtue ;  then  she 
mildly  persuades  men  to  put  it  in  practice;  the  practice  extends  and  gains 
strength,  and  what  was  merely  a  good  work  becomes  for  some  a  work  of  obliga- 
tion ;  what  was  a  simple  wise  act  is  converted  into  a  strict  duty  for  some  select 
men.  At  all  times  has  the  Church  been  engaged  in  the  redemption  of  captives; 
at  all  times  some  Christians  of  heroic  charity  have  stripped  themselves  of  their 
property,  of  their  liberty,  to  accomplish  this  work  of  mercy;  but  this  care  was 
still  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  faithful,  and  no  bodies  of  men  existed  to 
represent  this  charitable  idea.  New  necessities  arise ;  the  ordinary  means  do 
not  suffice ;  it  is  necessary  that  aid  should  be  collected  with  promptitude,  and 
^employed  with  discernment ;  charity,  as  it  were,  requires  an  arm  always  ready 
to  execute  her  orders;  a  permanent  institution  becomes  necessary;  the  institu- 
•tion  appears,  and  the  want  is  satisfied. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  the  work  of 
feligibn,  that  we  scarcely  observe  the  greatest  prodigies  there,  in  the  same  way 
as,  while  profiting  by  the  benefits  of  nature,  we  look  upon  her  most  wonderful 
works  and  productions  with  an  eye  of  indifference.  The  different  religious 
institutions  which,  under  various  forms,  have  appeared  since  the  beginning  of 
Christianity,  are  worthy  of  exciting  in  the  highest  degree  the  astonishment  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  Christian ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to  find  in 
the  whole  history  of  these  institutions  any  thing  more  beautiful,  interesting,  and 
touching,  than  the  picture  of  the  orders  for  the  redemption  of  captives.  Does 
there  exist  a  more  admirable  symbol  of  religion  protecting  the  unfortunate  f 
Which  is  the  most  sublime  emblem  of  the  redemption  consummated  on  Calvary 
and  extending  itself  to  earthly  captivity  ?  Is  it  not  the  celebrated  vision  which 
preceded  the  establishment  of  the  holy  institutes  of  Mercy  and  the  Trinity? 
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Some  will  say  tliat  these  apparitions  were  only  chimeras  and  mere  illusions ! 
Happy  are  those  illusions;  we  will  reply^  which  produce  the  consolation  of  the 
human  race  I  However  this  may  be,  we  will  here  recall  these  Visions,  braving, 
if  necessary,  the  smiles  of  the  incredulous.  If  they  have  preserved  in  their 
hearts  any  generous  feelings,  they  will  be  compelled  to  allow  that  if  these 
visions  appear  to  them  devoid  of  all  historical  truth,  there  is  at  least  in  the 
sublime  sacrifice  which  is  made  by  the  man  who  devotes  himself  to  slavery  for 
the  ransom  of  his  brethren,  a  lofty  poetry,  a  sincere  love  of  the  human  race, 
an  ardent  desire  to  succor  them,  and  an  heroic  disinterestedness. 

A  doctor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  known  by  his  virtues  and  his  wisdom, 
had  just  been  raised  to  the  priesthood,  and  celebrated  for  the  first  time  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  In  consideration  of  these  exalted  favors  of  the  Most 
High,  he  redoubles  his  ardor,  he  excites  his  faith,  and  endeavors  to  offer  to  the 
Lamb  without  spot,  with  all  the  recollection,  purity,  and  fervor  of  which  he  is 
capable,  his  heart  inundated  with  favors  and  inflamed  by  chanty.  He  knows 
not  how  to  manifest  to  God  his  profound  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit ;  his 
lively  desire  is  to  be  able  to  prove  to  Him  in  some  way  his  gratitude  and  his 
love.  He  who  had  said,  "  What  you  have  done  to  one  of  my  little  children 
you  have  done  to  myself,"  immediately  showed  him  a  way  to  exhibit  the  fire 
of  his  charity.  The  vision  begins:  the  priest  sees  an  angel  whose  dress  is 
white  as  snow  and  as  brilliant  as  light ;  the  angel  wiears  on  his  breast  a  red  and 
blue  cross;  at  his  sides  are  two  captives,  the  one  a  Christian,  the  other  a  Moor; 
he  places  his  hands  over  the  heads  of  each.  At  this  si^ht,  the  priest,  ravished 
into  ecstasy,  understands  that  God  calls  him  to  the  holy  work  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  captives;  but  before  going  any  further,  he  retires  into  solitude,  and 
devotes  himself  for  three  years  to  prayer  and  penance,  humbly  begging  of  the 
Lord  that  He  would  make  known  to  him  His  sovereign  will.  In  the  desert  he 
met  with  a  pious  hermit ;  the  two  solitaries  aid  each  other  by  their  prayers  and 
examples.  One  day,  when  they  were  absorbed  in  pious  communication  by  the 
side  of  a  fountain,  a  stag  suddenly  appears  to  them  bearing  on  his  horns  the 
mysterious  cross  of  two  colors.  The  priest  relates  to  his  astouished  companion 
the  first  vision  which  he  has  had;  both  redouble  their  prayers  and  penances; 
both  receive  the  celestial  admonition  for  the  third  time.  Then,  unwilling  any 
longer  to  defer  the  accomplbhment  of  the  Divine  pleasure,  the^  hasten  to 
Rome,  and  ask  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  his  counsels  and  permission.  The 
Pope,  who  at  the  same  time  had  had  a  similar  vision,  joyfully  accedes  to  the 
request  of  the  two  pious  solitaries ;  the  order  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  for  the 
Kedemption  of  Captives  is  thus  established.  The  priest  was  called  John  of 
Matha;  the  hermit,  Felix  of  Valois.  They  apply  with  ardent  wal  to  their  work 
of  charity ;  after  having  dried  up  the  tears  of  numbers  of  unhappy  beings,  they 
now  receive  in  heaven  the  rewwd  of  their  labors.  The  Church,  wishing  to  cele- 
brate their  memories,  has  placed  them  on  her  altars. 

The  foundation  of  the  order  of  Mercy  had  a  similar  origin.  St.  Peter 
Nolasco,  having  spent  all  he  possessed  in  the  redemption  of  captives,  had  sought 
in  vain  for  new  resources  to  continue  his  pious  undertaking.  He  had  set  him- 
self to  pray,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  hdv  resolution  of  selling  his 
own  liberty,  or  remaining  himself  a  captive  in  the  place  of  some  of  his 
brethren.  Burins  his  prayer  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  him ;  die  gave 
him  to  understand  how  pleasing  the  foundation  of  an  order  for  the  redemption 
of  captives  would  be  to  herself  and  her  Divine  Son.  The  saint,  after  consulting 
the  King  of  Aragon  and  St.  Raymond  of  Penafort,  proceeded  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  order.  He  converted  into  a  vow,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  all 
those  who  embraced  the  institute,  the  holy  desire  which  he  had  previously  had 
to  devote  himself  to  slavery  for  the  ransom  of  his  brethren. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said:  in  whatever  manner  yon  judge  of  thape 
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apparitions^  and  if  even  you  attempt  to  lay  them  aside  altogether  as  mere  illn- 
sions,  it  is  not  the  less  proved  that  the  Catholic  religion  has  labored  with 
immense  power  to  relieve  a  great  misfortune,  and  that  no  one  can  call  in  question 
the  utility  of  tho  holy  institution  in  which  the  heroism  of  charity  is  so  wonder- 
fully personified.  Ijadeed,  supposing  that  the  founder,  the  dupe  of  illusions, 
took  for  a  revelation  from  heaven  what  was  only  the  inspiration  of  ardent  zealj 
do  not  the  benefits  lavished  on  the  unhappy  captives  remain  the  same  ?  W( 
hear  much  of  illusions;  but  certain  it  is  that  these  illusions  produced  a  reality 
When  St.  Peter  Armengol,  wanting  all  resources  to  deliver  some  unfortunates^ 
remained  as  a  hostage  in  their  place,  and  when  the  day  of  ransom  had  expired, 
resigned  himself  to  be  hung  because  the  money  had  not  arrived  from  Europe, 
the  illusions  certainly  did  not  remain  sterile.  What  reality  could  produce 
ereater  prodigies  of  zeal  and  heroism?  Long  ago  have  the  things  of  religion 
Been  condemned  as  illusions  and  madness;  from  the  earliest  times  of  Chris- 
"^tianity  the  mystery  of  the  cross  was  treated  as  folly;  but  we  do  not  see  that 
this  prevented  the  pretended  folly  &om  changing  the  face  of  tho  world. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


THB  UNIYEBSAL  PROGRESS  OF  dVILIZATION  IMPEDED  BY  PROTESTANTISM. 

In  the  rapid  sketch  which  I  have  just  given,  my  intention  has  not  been  to 
write  the  history  of  the  religious  orders;  this  did  not  form  part  of  my  design. 
I  am  satisfied  with  having  offered  a  series  of  remarks  which,  by  showing  the 
importance  of  these  institutions,  were  calculated  to  vindicate  Catholicity  from 
the  accusations  made  against  her  on  account  of  the  protection  which  she  has  at 
all  times  afibrded  them.  How  could  a  comparison  be  made  between  Catholi- 
city and  Protestantism  in  their  relations  with  the  civilization  of  Europe,  with- 
out devoting  a  few  pages  to  the  examination  of  the  influence  which  these  insti- 
tutions have  exercised  on  civilization  ?  Now,  if  it  is  once  shown  that  this  influ- 
ence was  salutary.  Protestantism,  which  has  persecuted  and  calumniated  these 
religious  institutions  with  so  much  hatred  and  rancor,  remains  convicted  of 
having  done  violence  to  the  history  of  our  civilization,  of  having  mistaken  its 
qpirit,  and  still  more  of  having  aimed  a  blow  at  the  legitimate  development  of 
that  civilization  itself. 

These  reflections  naturally  lead  me  to  point  out  another  fault  which  Protest- 
antism.has  committed.  When  breaking  the  unitv  of  European  civilization,  it 
introduced  discord  into  the  bosom  of  that  civilization,  and  weakened  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  action  which  it  exercised  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Europe  was 
apparently  destined  to  civilize  the  whole  world.     The  superiority  of  her  intelli- 

fence,  the  preponderance  of  her  strength,  the  superabundance  of  her  population^ 
er  enterprising  and  valiant  character,  her  tran^porta  of  generosity  and  hero- 
ism, her  communicating  and  propagating  spirit,  seemed  to  call  her  to  difl'use 
her  ideas,  feelings,  laws,  manners,  and  institutions  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
universe.  How  does  it  happen  that  she  has  not  realized  this  destiny  f  How 
does  it  happen  that  barbarism  is  still  found  at  her  gates,  and  that  Islamism  still 
maintains  itself  in  one  of  the  finest  climates  and  countries  of  Europe  ?  Ada, 
with  her  want  of  moving  power,  weakness,  despotism,  and  degradation  of  wo- 
men; Asia,  with  all  the  disgraces  of  humanity,  lies  under  our  eyes;  and 
scarcely  have  we  done  any  thing  which  gives  reason  to  hope  that  she  will 
emerge  from  her  degraded  state.  Asia  Minor,  the  coasts  of  Palestine,  Egypt, 
and  Ae  whole  of  Africa,  are  before  us  in  a  deplorable  condition — ^a  degradation 
which  excites  pity,  and  forms  a  melancholy  contrast  with  the  great  recollections 
of  history.     America^  after  four  centuries  of  incessant  comodiuuication  with  us, 
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18  still  SO  much  behindhand  that  a  great  part  of  her  intelleotoal  powers  and  the 
resources  with  which  nature  has  furnished  her,  remain  until  this  day  to  be  im^- 
proved.  How  does  it  happen  that  £urope,  full  of  life,  rich  in  means  of  all 
kinds,  overflowing  with  vigor  and  energy,  has  remained  within  the  narrow 
limits  in  which  she  still  is  f  K  we  pay  deep  attention  to  this  melancholy  phe- 
nomenon, a  phenomenon  with  which  it  is  very  strange  that  the  philosophy  of 
history  has  not  occupied  itself,  we  shall  find  the  cause.  The  entire  cause  thereof 
is  the  want  of  unity ;  her  external  action  has  been  without  concert,  and  conse- 
quently without  efficacy.  Men  constantly  vaunt  the  utility  of  association;  they 
point  out  how  necessary  it  is  to  obtain  grand  results,  and  they  do  not  dream 
that  because  this  principle  applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals,  nations, 
like  individuals,  cannot  accomplish  great  works,  without  conforming  to  this 
general  law.  When  an  assemblage  of  nations  of  the  same  origin,  and  subject 
for  many  ages  to  the  same  influence,  have  reached  the  development  of  their 
civilization  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  a  common  idea,  among  them  asso- 
ciation becomes  a  real  necessity ;  they  form  a  fiimily  of  brothers ;  now,  among  , 
brothers,  division  and  discord  have  worse  results  than  amonff  strangers. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  nations  of  Europe  could  have  attained  to  so 
perfect  a  concord,  that  perpetual  peace  would  have  been  established  among 
them,  and  that  perfect  harmony  would  have  eventually  presided  over  all  their 
undertakings  with  respect  to  the  other  countries  of  the  globe;  but  without 
giving  way  to  beautiful  illusions,  the  reality  whereof  is  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  we  may  nevertheless,  and  without  hazard  of  contradiction,  say,  that^ 
in  spite  of  particular  differences  between  nation  and  nation,  in  spite  of  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  opposition  between  external  and  internal  interests, 
Europe  could  have  kept  and  perpetuated  in  her  own  breast  a  civilizing  idea 
which,  raising  itself  above  all  the  misery  and  littleness  of  human  passions, 
would  have  placed  her  in  a  condition  to  acquire  a  greater  ascendency  and  a 
stronger  and  more  useful  influence  over  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Amid 
the  interminable  scries  of  wars  and  calamities  which  afflicted  Europe  during  the 
fluctuations  of  the  barbarous  nations,  this  unity  of  thought  existed ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  it  that  order  in  the  end  came  out  of  confusion,  and  that  light  con- 
quered darkness.  In  the  long  struggle  of  Christianity  against  Isiamism,  whe- 
uier  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  this  same  unity  of  thought  enabled  Christian 
civilization  to  triumph,  in  spite  of  the  rivalries  of  kings  and  the  excesses  of 
the  people.  While  this  unity  existed,  Europe  preserved  a  transforming  power 
which  made  all  that  it  touched  become  European  sooner  or  later. 

The  heart  is  grieved  at  the  sight  of  the  disastrous  event  which  broke  this 
precious  unity,  by  diverting  the  course  of  our  civilization  and  destroying  ite 
fertilizing  power.  One  can  hardly  observe  without  pain,  not  to  say  without 
anger,  that  the  appearance  of  Protestantism  was  exactly  coincident  with  the 
critical  moment  when  the  nations  of  Europe,  about  at  length  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  long  ages  of  continued  labor  and  unheard-of  efforts,  appeared  to  the  world 
full  of  vigor,  energy,  and  splendor.  Putting  forth  sigantic  strength,  they  dift* 
covered  new  worlds,  and  placed  one  hand  on  the  East  and  the  other  on  the 
West.  Yasco  de  Gama  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  had  showed 
the  way  to  the  East  Indies,  and  opened  communication  with  unknown  nations. 
Christopher  Columbus,  with  the  fleet  of  Isabella,  ploughed  the  Western  seas, 
discovered  a  new  world,  and  planted  the  standard  of  Castile  in  unheard-of  lands. 
Ferdinand  Cortez,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  brave  men,  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  the  new  continent,  and  took  possession  of  its  capital ;  his  arms,  which  the 
natives  had  not  yet  seen,  made  him  appear  like  a  Gkd  launching  his  lightnings. 
Europe  everywhere  displayed  extreme  activity;  a  spirit  of  enterprise  was 
developed  in  all  hearts ;  the  hour  had  come  when  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
about  to  see  open  before  them  a  new  horizon  of  power  and  grandeur,  Uie  limits 
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whereof  w^re  invisible  to  Uie  eye.  Ma^llan  disoovered  the  strait  which  united 
the  east  and  west;  and  Sebastian  d'Elcano,  returning  to  the  Spanish  coasts, 
liter  haying  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  seemed  to  be  the  sublime  personification 
of  European  civilization  taking  possession  of  the  universe.  At  one  extremity 
of  Europe,  the  crescent  still  phows  itself  powerful  and  threatening,  like  a  dark 
figure  appearing  in  the  comer  of  a  splendid  picture :  but  fear  nothing ;  its 
armies  have  been  driven  from  Granada,  the  Christian  host  is  encamped  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  the  standard  of  Castile  floats  on  the  walls  of  Oran,  and  in  the 
heart  of  Spain  grows  up  in  silence  the  wonderful  child,  who,  when  he  has  but 
just  laid  aside  the  playthings  of  his  age,  will  frustrate  the  last  efforts  of  the 
Moors  of  that  countiy  by  the  triumphs  of  Alpujarres,  and  shortly  after  will 
break  the  Mussulman  power  for  ever  on  the  waves  of  Lepanto. 

The  development  of  mind  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  power.  Erasmus 
examined  all  the  sources  of  knowledge,  astonished  the  world  by  his  talents  and 
hiB  learning,  and  spread  his  fame  in  triumph  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  otiier. 
The  distinguished  Spaniard,  Louis  Yives,  rivalled  the  savant  of  Rotterdam,  and 
undertook  nothing  less  than  to  regenerate  the  sciences,  and  give  a  new  direction 
to  the  human  mind.  In  Italy,  the  schools  of  philosophy  were  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation, and  they  seized  with  avidity  the  new  lights  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople. In  the  same  country,  the  genius  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  was  continued 
in  their  illustrious  successors;  the  land  of  Tasso  resounded  with  his  accents 
like  the  nightingale  announcing  the  coming  of  the  dawn ;  while  Spain,  intoxi- 
cated with  her  triumphs,  and  transported  with  pride  at  the  sight  of  her  conquests, 
aanff  like  a  soldier  who,  after  victory,  reposes  on  a  heap  of  trophies.  What 
could  resist  such  superiority,  such  brilliant  display,  such  great  power  ?  Europe, 
already  secure  against  all  her  enemies,  enjoying  a  prosperity  which  must  every 
day  increase,  put  in  possession  of  laws  and  institutions  better  than  any  which 
had  before  been  seen,  and  whereof  the  completion  and  perfection  could  not  fail 
to  come  with  the  slow  progress  of  time :  Europe,  we  say,  in  a  condition  so 
prosperous,  replete  with  noble  hopes,  was  about  to  commence  the  work  of  civi- 
lizing the  world.  Even  the  discoveries  which  were  every  day  made,  indicated 
that  the  happy  moment  had  arrived.  Fleets  transported,  together  with  war- 
riors, apostolic  missionaries,  whose  hands  were  about  to  scatter  in  the  new 
countries  the  precious  seed,  whence,  in  the  progress  of  time,  was  to  grow  up 
the  tree  under  whose  shadow  new  nations  were  to  find  shelter.  Thus  was  the 
noble  work  begun,  which,  favored  by  Providence,  was  about  to  civilize  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia. 

But  the  voice  of  the  apostate  who  was  about  to  cast  discord  into  the  bosoms 
of  fraternal  nations  already  resounded  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  The  dispute 
begins,  minds  are  excited,  the  irritation  reaches  its  height,  an  appeal  is  made  to 
arms,  blood  flows  in  torrents,  and  the  man  who  had  been  commisioned  by  hell 
to  scatter  this  cloud  of  calamities  over  the  earth,  contemplating  before  his  death 
the  dreadful  fruit  of  his  labors,  can  insult  the  sorrows  of  the  human  race  with  a 
oruel  and  impudent  smile.  Such  do  we  figure  to  ourselves  the  genius  of  evil 
leaving  his  dark  abode  and  his  throne  in  the  midst  of  horrors.  He  suddenly 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  his  hand  sheds  desolation  and  tears  on  all  sides; 
he  casts  a  look  over  the  devastation  which  he  has  made,  and  then  buries  himself 
in  eternal  darkness. 

By  extending  itself  over  Europe,  the  schism  of  Luther  weakened  in  a  deplo- 
rable manner  the  action  of  Europeans  on  the  other  nations  of  the  world ;  the 
flattering  hopes  which  had  been  conceived  were  dissipated  in  a  moment,  and 
became  no  more  than  a  golden  dream.  Henceforth,  the  largest  part  of  our 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  powers  was  condemned  to  be  employed  and 
sadly  wasted  in  a  struggle  which  armed  brethren  against  brethren.  The  nations 
which  had  preseiyed  Catholicity  were  compelled  to  concentrate  all  their  resources^ 
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power/ and  energy,  in  order  to  make  head  against  the  impiona  attacks  which  the 
new  sectaries  made  upon  them  by  the  press  or  by  force  of  arms.  The  nation* 
among  whom  the  contagion  of  the  new  errors  had  been  propagated  were  thrown 
into  a  sort  of  giddiness ;  they  had  no  other  enemies  but  the  Catholics,  and  they 
considered  only  one  enterprise  worthy  of  their  efforts — the  degradation  and 
destruction  of  the  Roman  See.  Their  thouffhts  no  longer  tendea  towards  the 
invention  of  means  for  improving  the  lot  of  the  human  race ;  the  immense  field 
which  had  been  thrown  open  to  noble  ambition  by  the  recent  discoveries,  no 
longer  merited  attention;  for  them  there  was  only  one  holy  work — that  of 
destroying  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

This  condition  of  men's  minds  struck  with  sterility  the  ascendency  over 
nations  recently  discovered  or  conquered,  which  naturally  belonged  to  Euro- 
peans. When  the  nations  of  Europe  simultaneously  approached  new  regions, 
they  no  longer  met  as  brothers  or  generous  rivals,  stimulated  by  noble  ambi- 
tion ;  they  were  exasperated  and  implacable  enemies,  men  who  differed  in  reli- 
gion, and  who  fought  battles  against  each  other  as  bloody  as  those  which  had 
formerly  been  witnessed  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors.  The  name  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  had  been  the  symbol  of  peace  for  so  many  ages — 
a  name  which  on  the  eve  of  battle  was  able  to  compel  adversaries  to  lay  aside 
their  hatred,  and  embrace  like  brothers,  instead  of  tearing  each  other  in  pieces 
like  lions ;  a  name  which  had  served  as  an  ensign  to  secure  their  triumph  over 
Mohammedan  legions :  this  name,  now  disfigured  by  sacrilegious  hands,  became 
a  type  of  discord;  and  after  Europe  had  been  covered  with  blood  and  mournings 
the  scandal  was  transported  to  the  nations  of  the  New  World.  These  simpk 
and  confiding  nations  were  stricken  with  stupefaction  on  seeing  the  miseries, 
the  spirit  of  division,  hatred,  and  revenge  which  reigned  among  the  same  men 
upon  whom  they  had  just  looked  as  demigods. 

From  that  time  forward,  the  forces  of  Europe  were  not  united  in  any  of  those 
sreat  enterprises  which  had  shed  so  much  glory  on  previous  ages.  The  Catho- 
Ec  missionary,  watering  the  Indian  or  American  forests  with  his  sweat  and  blood, 
could  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  if  that  nation 
remained  Catholic ;  but  he  could  not  hope  that  all  Europe,  uniting  in  the  work 
of  God,  would  come  to  sustain  the  distant  missions  with  her  resources ;  he  knew, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  great  many  Europeans  would  calumniate  and  insult  him, 
and  use  all  imaginable  means  to  prevent  the  seed  of  the  gospel  from  taking  root 
on  the  new  soil,  and  increasing  the  power  of  the  Popes,  by  adding  to  the  renown 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  profanations  of  the  Mussulmen  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  pilgrims  who  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  were  suf- 
ficient to  arouse  the  indignation  of  all  Christian  nations.  They  all  uttered  the 
cry,  To  arms  I  and  in  crowds  they  followed  the  monk  who  led  them  to  avenge 
the  outrages  against  religion  and  the  pious  pilgrims.  After  the  heresv  of 
Luther,  aU  was  changed :  the  death  of  a  missionary  sacrificed  in  a  foreign  land, 
his  torments  and  martyrdom,  sublime  scenes  in  which  the  zeal  and  charity  of 
the  first  ages  of  the  Church  reappeared  with  all  their  energy :  all  this  was 
devoted  to  contempt  and  ridicule  by  men  who  called'  themselves  Christians — 
the  unworthy  posterity  of  the  heroes  whose  blood  had  flowed  under  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem. 

In  order  to  conceive  in  its  full  extent  the  evil  caused  by  Protestantbm  in 
this  respect,  let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  Protestantism  had  not  appeared; 
and  in  this  hvpothesis,  let  us  make  a  few  reflections  on  the  probable  course  of 
events.  In  tne  first  place,  all  the  strength,  genius,  and  resources  which  Spain 
employed  to  make  head  in  the  reli^ous  wars  excited  on  the  continent,  would 
have  been  able  to  exert  themselves  in  the  New  World.  The  same  would  have 
been  the  case  with  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  England.    These  nations, 
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although  divided,  have  been  able  to  furnish  brilliant  and  glorious  pages  in  his- 
tory ;  if  their  action  on  the  new  countries  had  been  united  and  concentrated, 
would  they  not  have  exerted  a  vigor  and  energy  which  would  have  been  irre- 
Kstible  ?  Imagine  all  the  ports  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic  sending  their 
missionaries  to  the  East  and  to  the  West,  as  did  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy ;  imagine  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe  as  so  many  centres  where  means 
for  this  great  object  are  collected ;  imagine  all  the  missionaries  guided  by  the 
same  views,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  thought,  and  burning  with  the  same 
seal  for  the  propagation  of  the  same  faith;  wherever  they  meet,  they  meet  as 
brothers,  and  co-operate  in  the  common  cause  3  all  are  under  the  same  autho- 
rity :  do  you  not  imagine  that  you  see  the  Christian  religion  exerting  herself 
on  an  immense  scale,  and  everywhere  gaining  the  most  signal  triumphs  ?  The 
vessel  which  bears  the  apostolic  men  to  distant  regions  may  fearlessly  unfurl 
her  sails ;  when  she  discovers  the  flag  of  another  country  on  the  horizon,  she 
is  under  no  apprehension  of  meeting  with  enemies ;  she  is  sure  of  finding  friends 
and  brothers  wherever  there  are  Europeans, 

The  Catholic  missions,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  "which  have  been  opposed  to 
them  by  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Protestantism,  have  accomplished  the  most 
difficult  enterprises,  and  realized  prodigies  which  form  a  brilliant  page  in 
modern  history ;  but  how  much  nobler  would  have  been  their  results,  if  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  France  had  been  supported  by  the  whole  of  Germany,  the 
United  Provinces,  England,  and  other  northern  nations  ?  This  association  was 
natural,  and  must  have  been  realized,  had  not  the  schism  of  Luther  destroyed 
it.  It  may  be  observed,  moreover,  that  this  fatal  event  not  only  placed  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  universal  association,  but  hindered  the  Catholic  nations 
themselves  from  devoting  the  greatest  part  of  their  resources  to  the  great  work 
of  converting  and  regenerating  the  world  :  they  were  compelled  to  remain  con- 
tinually under  arms,  on  account  of  religious  wars  and  civil  discords.  At  this 
epoch  the  religious  orders  were  apparently  called  to  be  the  arm  of  religion  ;  by 
their  means  religion,  consolidated  in  Europe  and  satisfied  with  the  social  rege- 
neration which  she  had  just  worked,  would  have  extended  her  action  to  the  infi- 
del nations. 

When  we  glance  over  the  course  of  events  during  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  modern  times,  we  clearly  see  that 
some  powerful  cause  must  have  interfered  in  modern  times  to  oppose  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  faith.  Christianity  appears,  and  she  extends  herself  imme- 
diately with  rapidity,  without  any  aid  on  the  part  of  men,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  princes,  sages,  priests,  the  passions,  and  of  all  the  stratagams  of 
hell.  She  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  already  she  is  powerful,  and  prevails  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire ;  nations  differing  in  language  and  manners,  nations  of 
various  degrees  of  civilization,  abandon  the  worship  of  their  false  gods,  and 
embrace  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  barbarians  themselves,  as  intract- 
able and  indomitable  as  wild  horses,  listen  to  the  missionaries  who  are  sent  to 
them,  and  bow  their  heads ;  in  the  midst  of  conquest  and  victory,  they  are  seen 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  those  whom  they  have  just  conquered.  Christianity 
in  modem  times  has  been  in  possession  of  the  exclusive  empire  of  Europe;  and 
yet  she  has  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  introducing  herself  again  on  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  which  lie  under  her  eye.  It  is  true,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  America  is  become  Christian ;  but  observe,  that  the  nations  of  those  countries 
have  been  conquered;  there  the  conquering^ nations  have  established  those 
governments  which  have  lasted  for  ages;  the  European  nations  have  inundated 
the  New  World  with  their  soldiers  and  colonies,  so  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  America  is  a  kind  of  importation  from  Europe ;  consequently,  the  religious 
transformation  of  that  country  does  not  resemble  that  which  took  place  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church.     Turn  towards  the  West,  where  European  arms  have 
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not  obtained  a  decided  preponderance ;  see  what  takes  place  there :  the  nations 
are  still  under  the  yoke  of  false  religions.  Christianity  has  not  been  able  to 
enlighten  them ;  although  the  Catholic  missions  have  obtained  the  means  of 
founding  a  few  establishments  more  or  less  considerable,  the  precious  seed  has 
not  been  able  to  take  sufficient  root  in  the  soil,  in  order  to  bear  the  fruits  which 
ardent  charity  hoped  for,  and  heroic  zeal  labored  to  produce.  From  time  to 
time,  the  rays  of  divine  light  have  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  great  empires 
of  Japan  and  China ;  at  certain  moments  flattering  hopes  might  be  conceived ; 
but  these  hopes  have  been  dissipated,  these  rays  of  light  have  disappeared  like 
a  brilliant  meteor  amidst  the  darkness  of  midnight. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  impotence  ?  whence  comes  it  that  the  fertilizing  - 
power,  after  having  been  so  great  in  the  first  ages,  had  proved  so  vain  in  the 
last  ?  Let  us  not  examine  the  profound  secrets  of  Providence,  or  seek  to  inquire 
into  the  incomprehensible  mysteries  of  the  Divine  ways ;  but  as  far  as  it  is  given 
to  a  feeble  spirit  to  learn  the  truth  by  the  evidences  contained  in  the  history  of 
,ihe  Church,  as  far  as  it  is  allowed  ud  to  carry  our  conjectures  on  the  designs  of  the 
Most  High,  according  to  the  indications  which  the  Lord  himself  has  been  pleased 
to  communicate  to  us,  let  us  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  facts  :  although  dependent 
on  a  superior  order,  they  yet  have  an  ordinary  course,  which  is  regulated  by 
God  himself.  The  apostle  St.  Paul  says  that  faith  comes  from  hearing.  He 
asks,  how  it  is  possible  to  hear,  if  there  is  no  one  who  preaches,  and  how  can 
there  be  preaching,  if  there  is  no  one  who  sends  ?  Hence,  we  must  conclude 
that  missions  are  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  nations,  since  God  has  not 
thought  fit  by  constant  miracles  to  send  legions  of  angels  from  heaven  to  teach 
the  nations  who  are  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  earth. 

Having  laid  down  this  principle,  I  will  say  that  what  was  required  for  the 
conversion  of  infidel  nations  was  the  organization  of  missions  on  a  large  scale. 
There  were  required  missions  which,  by  the  abundance  of  their  resources  and 
the  number  of  their  laborers,  might  be  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
object.  Observe  that  the  distances  are  immense,  that  the  nations  to  whom  the 
divine  word  is  to  be  announced  are  dispersed  in  many  countries,  and  live  under 
the  influence  of  laws,  prejudices,  and  climates  the  most  opposite  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  To  make  head  against  such  vast  wants,  and  surmount  such  great 
difficulties,  there  waa  required  a  perfect  inundation  of  missionaries;  without 
whom  the  result  would  remain  doubtful,  the  existence  of  religious  establishments 
very  precarious,  and  the  conversion  of  great  nations  little  probable,  unless  Pro- 
vidence interfered  by  one  of  those  prodigies  which  change  the  face  of  the  world 
in  an  instant.  Now  Providence  does  not  renew  these  prodigies  every  moment ; 
sometimes  he  does  not  even  accord  them  to  the  most  ardent  supplications  of  the 
Saints. 

In  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  what  took  place  in  the  latter  ages,  let  us 
pay  attention  to  what  exists.  What  is  wanting  to  infidel  nations  ?  What  is 
the  incessant  cry  of  the  zealous  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  ?  Do  we  not  constantly  hear  lamentations  on  the  small  number 
of  laborers,  and  on  the  scanty  resources  which  are  devoted  to  the  subsistence  of 
the  missionaries  ?  Is  not  this  penury  of  resources  the  cause  of  the  associations 
now  formed  among  the  Catholicji  of  Europe  ? 

The  organization  of  missions  on  a  large  scale  would  have  been  realized  if 
Protestantism  had  not  come  to  prevent  it.  The  nations  of  Europe,  the  privi- 
leged children  of  Providence,  had  the  obligation  and  showed  a  decided  will  to 
procure  for  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  a 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  faith.  Unhappily  this  faith  was  weakened 
m  Europe,  it  was  given  up  to  the  caprices  of  human  reason,  and  henceforth  what 
had  before  been  of  easy  execution  became  impossible.  Providence,  which  bad 
permitted  the  deplorable  disaster  of  the  schism,  permita  also  to  be  deferred  to  a 
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more  remote  period  the  happy  day  when  the  benighted  nations  shall  enter  in 
great  numbers  into  the  fold  of  the  Church. 

But  perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  the  zeal  of  modem  Catholicity  is  not  that  of 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  this  b  one  of  the  reasons  which  have  pre- 
vented the  conversion  of  infidel  nations.  I  will  not  make  a  long  comparison  on 
this  point ;  I  will  not  say  all  that  might  be  said ;  I  will  content  myself  with 
making  an  observation  which  will  remove  the  difficulty  at  once.  Our  Divine 
Saviour,  in  order  to  send  His  disciples  to  preach  the  Gospel^  wished  that  they 
should  abandon  all  they  had  and  follow  Him.  The  same  Saviour,  revealine  to 
us  the  infallible  sign  of  true  charity,  tells  us  that  there  is  nothing  greater  than 
to  give  one's  life  for  one's  brethren.  The  Catholic  missionaries  of  the  three 
last  centuries  have  renounced  all,  have  abandoned  their  country,  their  fiumlies, 
all  the  comforts  of  life,  all  that  can  engage  the  heart  of  man  on  earth ;  they 
have  gone  to  seek  the  infidels  amid  the  most  imminent  dangers,  and  they  have 
sealed  with  their  blood,  in  all  j)arts  of  the  world,  their  ardor  for  the  conversion 
of  their  brethren,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  I  believe  that  such  missionaries 
are  worthy  of  succeeding  to  those  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church ;  all  declama- 
tions and  calumnies  are  impotent  before  the  triumphant  evidence  of  facts.  The 
Church  of  the  early  ages  would  be  honored,  like  that  of  our  times,  by  a  St. 
Francis  Xavier  and  the  martyrs  of  Japan. 

We  have  spoken,  also,  of  the  abundance  of  the  missionaries.  The  Church 
had  a  wonderful  fecundity  for  the  conversion  of  the  ancient  and  barbarian 
world.  At  her  first  appearance,  the  fiery  tongues  of  the  Cenacle  and  the  multi- 
tude of  prodigies  made  up  for  numbers,  and  multiplied  the  servants  of  God. 
Nations  of  different  languages,  listening  to  the  same  discourse,  heard  it  at  the 
same  time  each  one  in  his  own  tongue  ;  but  after  this  first  impulse,  by  which 
the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  confound  the  powers  of  hell,  things  followed  the 
ordinary  course,  and  a  greater  number  of  missionaries  was  required  for  a  greater 
number  of  conversions.  The  great  centres  of  faith  and  charity,  the  numerous 
churches  of  the  East  and  West,  furnished  in  abundance  the  apostolic  men  neces^ 
sary  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith;  and  this  sacred  army  had  a  powerful 
reserve  at  hand  ready  to  make  up  its  deficiencies  when  sickness,  fatigues,  and 
martyrdom  had  thinned  its  ranks.  Rome  was  the  centre  of  this  great  move- 
ment ;  but  Rome,  in  order  to  give  the  impulse,  had  no  need  either  of  fleets 
ready  to  transport  the  holy  colonies  to  many  thousand  places,  or  of  great 
treasures  to  support  missionaries  in  desert  regions  and  countries  altogether 
unknown.  When  the  missionary,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
asked  his  apostolical  benediction,  the  holy  father  could  send  him  in  peace  with 
his  pastoral  staff  alone }  he  knew  that  the  Gospel  envoy  was  about  to  traverse 
Christian  countries,  and  that  even  in  idolatrous  lands  he  would  not  be  far  from 
princes  already  converted,  from  bishops,  priests,  and  faithful  nations ;  none  of 
whom  would  refuse  succor  to  him  who  went  to  sow  the  divine  word  in  the 
neighboring  countries. 

I  leave  me  reflections  which  I  have  just  made,  on  ^e  injury  done  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Europe  by  the  schism  of  Protestantism,  with  confidence  to  the  judgment 
of  thinking  men.  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  this  influence  thereby  received  a 
terrible  blow.  Without  the  fatal  event  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  condition 
of  the  world  would  now  be  very  different  from  what  it  is.  I  may,  no  doubt, 
delude  myself  in  some  degree  on  this  point ;  but  I  will  appeal  to  simple  good 
sense  whether  it  is  not  true,  that  unity  of  action,  of  principles,  and  of  views,  the 
combination  of  resources,  and  the  association  of  agents,  are  not  in  all  things  the 
secret  of  success,  and  the  surest  guarantee  for  a  happy  result.  I  will  then  ask 
whether  Protestantism  did  not  break  this  unity,  render  this  combination  impos- 
sible, and  this  association  impracticable  ?  Are  not  these  facts  indisputable,  as 
dear  as  the  light  of  day  f    These  fa?ts  are  recent — ^they  are  of  yesterday ;  what 
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is  their  consequence  ?  what  deduction  should  he  drawn  from  them  7  Let  impar- 
tiality, ffood  sense,  and  mere  common  sense,  answer  me,  if  they  he  only  accom- 
panied by  good  faith. 

To  every  thinking  man,  it  is  evident  that  Europe  is  not  what  she  would  have 
been  without  the  appearance  of  Protestantism ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  less  evi- 
dent, that  the  results  of  its  civilizing  influence  on  the  world  have  not  answered 
the  promises  of  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Let  Protestants  boast 
of  having  given  a  new  direction  to  European  civilization ;  let  them  vaunt  of 
having  enfeebled  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Popes,  by  removing  millions  of  souls 
from  the  sacred  fold ;  let  them  glory  in  having  destroyed  the  religious  orders  in 
countries  subject  to  their  dominion — of  having  broken  in  pieces  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  and  thrown  the  Bible  in  the  midst  of  ignorant  crowds,  with  the 
assurance  that,  to  understand  the  sacred  volume,  private  inspiration  or  the  judg- 
ment of  natural  reason  was  enough ;  yet  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  unity 
of  the  Christian  religion  has  disappea^  among  them,  that  they  want  a  centre 
whence  great  efforts  may  proceed,  that  they  are  without  a  guide,  wandering  like 
a  flock  without  a  shepherd,  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  unable 
to  brinff  forth  the  least  of  those  great  works  which  Catholicity  has  produced, 
and  still  produces,  in  such  abundance ;  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that,  by  their 
eternal  deputes,  their  calumnies,  their  attacks  upon  the  dogmas  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  they  have  compelled  the  latter  to  hold  herself  in  an  atti- 
tude of  defence — to  contend  for  three  centuries,  depriving  her  of  the  precious 
time  and  means  which  she  would  have  used  to  complete  the  great  projects  in- 
tended by  her,  and  already  so  happily  begun.  Is  it  a  merit  to  divide  men,  to 
provoke  discord,  to  excite  wars,  to  change  brother  nations  into  enemies,  to  con- 
vert the  great  family-party  of  nations  into  an  arena  for  rancorous  strife  ?  Is  it 
a  merit  to  throw  discredit  on  the  missionaries  who  go  to  preach  the  Qospel  to 
infidel  nations — to  place  all  imaginable  obstacles  in  their  way — ^to  employ  every 
means  to  render  their  zeal  useless,  and  their  charity  without  result  ?  If,  indeed, 
all  this  be  a  merit,  then  I  acknowledge  that  this  merit  belongs  to  Protestantism ; 
but  if  all  this  be  disastrous,  and  injurious  to  humanity,  it  is  Protestantism  which 
must  be  responsible  for  it. 

When  Luther  said  that  be  was  charged  with  a  high  mission,  he  spoke  the 
truth,  but  a  fearful  and  alarming  truth,  and  one  which  he  did  not  understand. 
The  sins  of  nations  sometimes  ml  up  the  measure  of  the  patience  of  the  Most 
High.  The  sound  of  human  offences  mounts  to  heaven,  and  calls  for  vengeance; 
the  Eternal,  in  His  fearful  anger,  sends  down  a  look  of  fire  upon  the  earth ; 
then  strikes  the  fatal  hour  in  His  secret  and  infinite  resolves,  and  the  son  of 
perdition,  who  is  to  cover  the  world  with  mourning  and  desolation,  appears.  As 
the  cataracts  of  heaven  were  formerly  opened  to  sweep  the  human  race  from  the 
&ce  of  the  earth,  so  are  the  calamities  which  the  God  of  vengeance  holds  in 
reserve  for  the  day  of  His  anser,  poured  forth  from  their  urn  and  scattered  over 
the  world.  The  son  of  perdition  raises  his  voice :  that  moment  is  marked  by 
the  beginning  of  the  catastrophe.  The  spirit  or  evil  moves  over  the  whole 
fiice  of  the  globe,  bearing  on  his  sable  pinions  the  echo  of  that  ominous  voice. 
An  incomprehensible  giddiness  takes  possession  of  men's  heads;  the  nations 
have  eyes,  and  see  not;  they  have  ears,  and  hear  not;  in  their  delirium,  the 
most  frightfrd  precipices  appear  to  them  smooth,  peaceful,  and  flowery  paths ; 
they  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good ;  they  drink  with  feverish  eagerness  of  the 
poisoned  cup ;  forgetfulness  of  all  the  past,  ingratitude  for  all  benefits,  seize  all 
minds;  the  work  of  the  genius  of  evil  b  consummated;  the  prince  of  the  rebel- 
lious spirits  may  again  bmry  himself  in  his  empire  of  darkness ;  and  the  human 
race  has  learned,  by  a  terrible  lesson,  that  the  indignation  g(  the  Most  High  is 
not  to  be  provoked  with  impunity. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  JESUITS. 

As  I  am  treating  of  religious  institutions;  I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence 
that  celebrated  order^  which,  from  the  first  j^ars  of  its  existence,  assumed  the 
stature  of  a  colossus,  and  employed  all  a  giant's  strength ;  that  order  which 
perished  without  having  felt  decay ;  which  did  not  follow  the  common  course 
of  others,  either  in  its  foundation,  in  its  development,  or  even  in  its  fall ;  that 
order  of  which  it  is  truly  and  correctly  said,  that  it  had  neither  infemcy  nor  old 
age.  It  is  clear  that  I  speak  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  the  Jesuits.  The  name 
alone  will  be  enough  to  alarm  a  certain  class  of  readers ;  and,  therefore,  in 
order  to  tranquillize  them,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  here  undertake  to  write  an 
apology  for  the  Jesuits;  this  task  docs  not  belong  to  the  character  of  my  work; 
moreover,  others  have  undertaken  it,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat 
what  is  well  known.  But  it  is  impossible  to  call  to  mind  the  religious  institu- 
tions, the  religious,  political,  and  literary  history  of  Europe,  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  without  meeting  the  Jesuits  at  every  step :  we  cannot  travel  in 
the  most  distant  countries,  traverse  unknown  seas,  visit  the  most  remote  lands, 
or  penetrate  the  most  frightful  deserts,  without  finding  everywhere  under  our 
feet  some  memorials  of  the  Jesuits.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  look  at  our 
libraries  without  immediately  remarking  the  writings  of  some  Jesuits.  Since 
this  is  the  case,  even  those  among  our  readers  who  have  the  greatest  horror  of 
them,  ought  to  pardon  us  for  fixing  our  attention  for  a  moment  on  this  institute 
which  has  filled  the  world  with  its  name.  Even  if  we  were  to  attach  no  im- 
portance to  their  modern  revival,  and  to  regard  their  present  existence  and  their 
probable  future  as  unworthy  of  examination,  it  would  still  be  altogether  inex- 
cusable not  to  speak  of  them,  at  least  as  a  historical  fact.  To  pass  them  over 
in  silence,  would  be  to  imitate  those  ignorant  and  heartless  travellers,  who,  with 
stupid  indifference,  tread  under  foot  the  most  interesting  ruins  and  the  most 
valuable  remains. 

When  we  study  the  history  of  the  Jesuits,  this  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stance is  apparent :  they  have  existed  only  for  a  few  years,  if  compared  with  the 
duration  of  other  religious  bodies,  and  yet  there  is  no  religious  order  which  has 
been  the  object  of  such  keen  animosity.  From  their  origin,  they  have  had 
numerous  enemies ;  never  have  they  been  free  from  them,  either  in  their  pros- 
perity and  greatness,  or  in  their  fall,  or  even  after  it;  never  has  their  persecu- 
tion ceased ;  we  should  rather  say,  never  has  the  animosity  with  which  they 
have  been  pursued  ceased.  Since  their  reappearance,  men  have  constantly 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  them ;  they  tremble  lest  they  should  resume  their  ancient 
power ;  the  splendor  which  is  reflected  on  them  by  the  recollections  of  their 
brilliant  history  renders  them  visible  everywhere,  and  augments  the  fears  of 
their  enemies.  How  many  men  among  us  are  more  alarmed  at  the  foundation 
of  a  Jesuits'  college  than  at  an  irruption  of  Cossacks  I  There  is,  therefore, 
something  very  singular  and  extraordinary  in  this  institute,  since  it  excites  the 

Sublic  attention  in  so  high  a  degree,  and  its  mere  name  disconcerts  its  enemies, 
len  do  not  despise  the  Jesuits,  but  they  feai  them ;  sometimes  they  attempt 
to  throw  ridicule  on  them ;  but  when  that  weapon  is  employed  against  them, 
it  is  felt  that  he  who  wields  it  is  not  sufficiently  calm  to  use  it  with  success.  In 
vain  does  he  attempt  to  affect  contempt ;  through  the  affectation  every  one  can 

Seroeive  disquietude  and  anxiety.  It  is  immediately  seen  that  he  who  attacks 
oes  not  believe  himself  opposed  to  insignificant  adversaries.  His  bile  is  ex- 
tuted,  his  sallies  become  checked,  his  words,  steeped  in  a  fearful  bitterness,  £dl 
from  his  mouth  like  drops  from  a  poisoned  cup ;  it  is  clear  that  he  takes  the 
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affair  to  Heart,  and  does  not  look  upon  it  oa  a  mere  joke.  We  fancy  we  hear 
]um  say  to  himself,  "  Every  thing  affecting  the  Jesuits  is  extremely  grave ; 
there  ia  no  playing  with  these  men — no  re^u^,  no  indulgence,  no  moderation 
of  any  kind  j  it  is  necessary  always  to  treat  tbem  with  rigor,  harshness,  and 
detestation ;  with  them,  the  least  negligence  may  become  fatal.'' 

Unless  I  am  much  deceived,  this  is  toe  best  demonstration  that  can  be  given 
of  tho  eminent  merit  of  the  Jesuits.  It  must  be  the  same  with  classes  and  cor- 
porations as  with  individuals — very  extraordinary  merit  necessarily  excites  nu- 
merous enemies,  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  merit  is  always  enviei,  and 
very  often  dreaded.  In  order  to  know  the  real  cause  of  this  impkcable  hatred 
against  them,  it  is  enough  to  consider  who  are  their  principal  enemies.  We 
know  that  Protestants  and  infidels  figure  there  in  the  firot  rank ;  in  the  second, 
we  remark  the  men  who,  with  more  or  less  clearness  and  resolution,  siiow  them- 
selves but  little  attached  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church.  Both,  in  their 
hatred  against  the  Jesuits,  are  guided  by  a  very  rare  instinct,  for  tndy  they  ^ 
have  never  met  with  a  more  redoubtable  adversary.  This  reflection  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  sincere  Catholics,  who,  for  one  cause  or  another,  entertain 
unjust  prejudices.  When  we  have  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  merit  and  con- 
duct of  a  man,  it  is  very  often  a  sure  means  of  deciding  between  contrary 
opinions  to  inquire  who  are  his  enemies. 

When  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  institute  of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  on  the  rapidity  and  greatness  of  its  progress,  we  find  the  important 
truth  which  I  have  before  pointed  out  more  and  more  confirmed,  viz.,  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  with  wonderful  fruitfulness,  always  furnishes  an  idea  worthy 
of  her  to  meet  all  the  necessities  which  arise.  Protestantism  opposed  the  Ca- 
tholic doctrines  with  the  pomp  and  parade  of  knowledge  and  learning;  the  4cl(it 
of  human  literature,  the  knowledge  of  languages,  the  taste  for  the  models  of 
antiquity,  were  all  employed  against  religion  with  a  constancy  and  ardour  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  Incredible  efforts  were  made  to  destroy  the  pontifical  au :  hority ; 
when  they  could  not  destroy  it,  they  attempted  at  least  to  weaken  and  discredit 
it.  The  evil  spread  with  fearful  rapidity ;  the  mortal  poison  already  circulated 
in  the  veins  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  European  nations :  the  contagion 
began  to  be  propagated  even  in  countries  which  had  remained  faithful  to  the  truth. 
To  complete  the  misfortune,  schism  and  heresy,  traversing  the  seas,  corrupted 
the  faith  of  tbe  simple  neophytes  of  the  New  World.  What  was  to  be  done  in 
such  a  crisis?  Could  such  great  evilR  be  remedied  by  ordinary  means?  Was 
it  possible  to  make  head  against  such  great  and  imminent  perils  by  employing 
common  arms  ?  Was  it  not  proper  to  make  some  on  purpose  for  such  a  struggle, 
to  temper  the  cuirass  and  shield,  to  fit  them  for  this  new  kind  of  warfare,  in 
order  that  the  cause  of  truth  might  not  appear  in  the  new  arena  under  fatal 
disadvantages?  Who  can  doubt  that  the  appearance  of  the  Jesuits  was  the 
answer  to  these  questions,  that  their  institute  was  the  solution  of  the  problem  ? 

The  spirit  of  the  coming  ages  was  essentially  one  of  scientific  and  literary 
progress.     The  Jesuits  were  aware  of  this  truth ;  they  perfectly  understood  it. 

It  was  necessary  to  advance  with  rapidity  and  never  to  remain  behind :  this 
the  new  institute  does;  it  takes  the  lead  in  all  sciences;  it  allows  none  to  anti- 
cipate it.  Men  study  the  oriental  languages ;  they  produce  great  works  on  the 
Bible;  they  search  the  books  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  the  monuments  of  tradi- 
tion and  of  ecclesiastical  decisions :  in  the  midst  of  this  great  activity,  the  Jesuits 
are  at  their  posts ;  many  superemiuent  works  issue  from  their  colleges.  The 
taste  for  dogmatical  controversy  is  spread  over  all  Europe :  many  schools  preserve 
and  love  the  scholastic  discussions :  immortal  works  of  controversy  come  from 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  at  the  same  time  that  they  yield  to  none  in  skill  and 
penetration  in  the  schools.  The  mathematics,  astronomy,  all  the  natural 
sciences,  make  great  progress ;  learned  societies  are  formed  in  the  capitals  of 
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Europe  to  cultiyate  and  encourage  them :  in  these  societies  the  Jesuits  figure  in 
the  &*8t  rank.  The  spirit  of  time  is  natorallj  dissolvent :  the  institute  of  the 
Jesuits  is  interiorly  armed  against  dissolution ;  in  spite  of  the  rapidity  of  its 
course,  it  advances  in  a  compact  order,  like  the  mass  of  a  powerful  army.  The 
errors,  the  eternal  disputes,  the  multitude  of  the  new  opinions,  even  the  progress 
of  the  sciences,  hy  exciting  men's  minds,  give  a  fetal  inconstancy  to  the  human 
intellect — an  impetuous  whirlwind,  agitating  and  stirring  up  all  things,  carries 
them  away.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  appears  in  the  midst  of  this  whirlwind, 
hut  it  partakes  neither  of  its  inconstancy  nor  of  its  variability ;  it  pursues  its 
career  without  losing  itself;  and  while  only  irr^ularity  and  vacillation  are  seen 
among  its  adversaries,  it  advances  with  a  sure  step,  tending  towards  its  object, 
like  a  planet  which  performs  its  orbit  according  to  fixed  laws.  The  authorily 
of  the  Pone,  assailed  with  animosity  by  Protestants,  was  indirectly  attacked  by 
others  with  stiata^em  and  dissimulation ;  the  Jesuits  showed  themselves  &ith- 
fully  attached  to  uiat  authority;  they  defend  it  wherever  it  is  threatened;  like 
vigilant  sentinels,  they  constantly  watch  over  the  preservation  of  Catholic  unity. 
Their  knowledge,  influence,  and  riches  never  affect  their  profound  submission  to 
the  authority  of  the  Popes — a  submission  which  was  ever  their  distinctive  cha- 
racteristic. In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  countries  in  the  east 
and  west,  a  taste  for  travelling,  for  observing  distant  countries,  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  recently  discovered  nations, 
was  developed  in  Europe.  The  Jesuits,  spread  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  while 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  nations,  do  not  forget  the  study  of  the  thousand 
things  which  may  interest  cultivated  Europe;  and  at  their  return  from  their 
ffigantic  expeditions,  they  are  seen  adding  their  valuable  treasures  to  the  common 
rand  of  modem  science. 

How,  then,  can  we  be  surprised  that  Protestants  have  been  so  violent  against 
an  institute  in  which  they  found  so  terrible  an  enemy;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  there  any  thing  more  natural  than  to  see  all  the  other  enemies  of  religion, 
enemies  some  of  whom  were  wholly  unmasked  and  some  partially  disguised, 
make  common  cause  with  Protestants  on  this  point  f  The  Jesuits  were  a  wall 
of  brass  against  the  assaults  upon  the  Catholic  faith ;  it  was  resolved  to  under- 
mine and  overturn  this  rampart;  which  in  the  end  was  accomplished.  Very 
few  years  had  elapsed  since  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  and  already  the 
memory  of  the  great  crimes  which  were  imputed  to  them  was  effaced  by  the 
ravages  of  an  unexampled  revolution.  Men  of  good  faith,  whose  excessive  con- 
fidence had  believed  perfidious  calumnies,  could  convince  themselves  that  the 
riches,  knowledge,  influence,  and  the  pretended  ambition  of  the  Jesuits,  would 
never  have  been  as  fatal  as  the  triumph  of  their  enemies;  these  religious  men 
would  never  have  upset  a  throne  or  cut  off  the  head  of  a  king  on  the  scaffold. 

M.  Quizot,  in  glancing  at  European  civilization,  necessarily  encountered  the 
Jesuits;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  not  done  them  the  justice  to 
which  ^ey  are  entitled.  After  having  lamented  the  inconsistency  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation,  and  the  narrow  spirit  which  guided  it,  after  having  confessed 
that  Catholics  knew  veir  well  what  they  did  and  what  they  wished,  and  that  they 
acted  up  to  the  principles  of  their  conduct  and  avowed  all  their  consequences, 
M.  Guizot  declares  that  there  never  was  a  more  consistent  government  than  that 
of  Rome,  and  that  the  court  of  Rome,  always  having  a  fixed  idea,  has  known 
how  to  pursue  a  consistent  and  regular  line  of  conduct;  he  extols  the  strength 
which  results  from  a  full  knowledge  of  what  one  does  and  what  one  wishes; 
he  shows  the  advantage  of  a  settled  design,  and  of  the  complete  and  absolute 
adoption  of  a  principle  and  system;  that  is  to  say,  he  makes  a  brilliant  pane- 
gyric on,  and  a  powerful  apology  for,  the  Catholic  Church.  Nevertheless,  M. 
Guizot  finds  the  Jesuits  in  his  way,  and  unworthy  as  it  is  of  such  a  mind  as  his, 
which,  in  order  to  require  just  renown,  has  no  need  of  burning  ino^ise  b^re 
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▼ulgar  prejudices  or  mean  passions,  he  attempts,  in  passing,  to  throw  a  reproaph 
upon  them.  "Every  one  knows,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "that  the  principal  power 
instituted  to  contend  a^nst  the  religious  revolution,  was  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
Throw  a  glance  over  meir  history ;  they  have  failed  everywhere ;  wherever  they 
have  interfered  to  any  extent,  they  have  hrought  misfortune  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  have  engaged.  In  England  they  have  destroyed  kings,  in  Spain  nations." 
M.  Guixot  had  just  told  us  of  the  superiority  which  is  obtained  over  an  adver^- 
sary  by  regular  and  consistent  conduct,  by  the  complete  and  absolute  adoption 
of  a  svstem,  and  by  a  fixed  idea;  as  a  proof  of  all  this  he  showed  us  the  Jesuits, 
he  exhibited  to  us  in  them  the  expression  of  the  system  of  the  Church;  and 
behold,  without  any  explanation,  if  not  without  a  motive,  the  writer  suddenly 
changes  his  course ;  the  advantages  of  the  system  which  he  has  just  praised 
disappear  &om  his  eyes ;  for  those  who  follow  this  system,  that  is  the  Jesuits 
themselves,  fail  everywhere,  and  everywhere  bring  misfortunes  on  the  cause 
which  they  embrace.  How  can  such  assertions  be  reconciled  f  The  credit, 
influence,  and  sagacity  of  the  Jesuits  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  The  reproach 
against  them  was,  of  having  extended  their  views  too  far,  of  having  conceived 
ambitious  plans,  and  obtained  by  their  skill  a  decided  ascendency  in  all  the 
places  where  they  succeeded  in  gaining  entrance;  Protestants  themselves  have 
openly  confessed  that  the  Jesuits  were  their  most  redoubtable  adversaries ;  it  was 
uways  thought  that  the  foundation  of  the  order  had  an  immense  result,  and  now 
we  learn  from  M.  Guizot,  that  the  Jesuits  have  everywhere  failed ;  that  their 
support,  far  from  being  a  great  succour,  always  brought  fatality  and  misfortune 
to  the  cause  of  which  they  declared  themselves  the  advocates.  If  they  were 
such  &tal  servants,  why  were  their  services  sought  with  so  much  eagerness  ? 
If  they  always  conducted  affairs  so  ill,  why  have  the  most  important  ones  in  the 
end  fallen  into  their  hands  f  Adversaries  so  foolish  or  so  unfortunate  certainly 
ought  not  to  have  excited  in  the  enemies'  camp  so  much  clamor  as  was  raised  at 
their  approach. 

"  In  England  the  Jesuits  have  destroyed  kings,  in  Spain  nations."  Nothing 
is  easier  than  these  bold  strokes  of  the  pen ;  the  whole  of  a  great  history  is 
traced  in  a  single  line,  and  an  infinity  of  facts,  grouped  and  confounded,  are 
made  to  pass  under  the  eye  of  the  reader  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning ;  the 
eye  has  not  even  time  to  look  at  them,  still  less  to  analyze  them  as  would  be 
necessary.  M.  Guizot  should  have  devoted  some  sentences  to  prove  his  assertion ; 
he  should  have  stated  the  facts  and  pointed  out  the  reasons  on  which  he  builds, 
when  he  affirms  that  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  has  had  so  fatal  an  effect 
With  respect  to  the  kings  of  England  here  so  boldly  sacrificed,  I  cannot  enter 
into  an  examination  of  the  religious  and  political  revolutions  which  agitated  and 
desolated  the  three  kingdoms  for  two  centuries  after  the  schism  of  Henry  YIII. 
These  revolutions,  in  their  immense  circle,  have  presented  very  different  phases; 
dbfigured  and  perverted  by  the  Protestants,  who  have  success  in  their  favor, 
that  decisive,  if  not  convincing  argument,  they  have  made  some  men  of  little 
reflection  believe  that  the  disasters  of  England  wore  in  great  part  due  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  Catholics,  and,  as  an  indispensable  corollary,  to  the  pretended 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuits.  In  spite  of  this,  the  Catholic  movement  which  Eng- 
land has  witnessed  for  half  a  century,  and  the  great  woiks  which  every  day 
carry  on  the  restoration  of  Catholicity,  will  at  last  disperse  the  calumnies  by  . 
which  our  faith  has  been  stigmatized.  Before  long,  the  history  of  the  last  three 
centuries  will  he  restored  as  it  ought,  and  the  truth  will  appear  in  its  proper 
light.  This  observation  relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of  entering  into  details 
on  the  subject  of  the  first  assertion  of  M.  Guizot;  but  I  must  not  leave  without 
reply  what  he  so  gratuitously  affirms  on  the  subject  of  Spain. 

"  The  Jesuits  have  destroyed  nations  in  Spain,"  says  M.  Guizot;  I  wish  that 
the  publicist  had  explained  to  us  to  what  great  disaster  he  alluded.    To  what 
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period  does  he  refer  ?  I  have  examined  our  history,  and  I  do  not  find  this  de* 
struction  which  was  caused  by  the  Jesuits ;  I  cannot  imagine  whereon  the  his- 
torian fixed  his  eyes  when  he  pronounced  these  words.  Nevertheless,  the 
antithesis  between  Spain  and  England,  between  nations  and  kings,  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  M.  Guizot  alluded  to  the  shipwreck  of  political  liberty ;  we  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  other  better-founded  or  more  legitimate  interpretation. 
But  then  a  new  difficulty  presents  Ttself :  how  can  we  believe  that  a  man  so 
versed  in  the  knowledge  of  history,  composing  a  course  of  lectures  which  is  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  the  general  history  of  Europ^n  civilization,  should  fall  into 
a  palpable  error, — should  commit  an  unpardonable  anachronism  ?  Indeed,  what- 
ever may  be  the  judgments  of  publicists  on  the  causes  which  have  produced  the 
loss  of  liberty  in  Spain,  and  on  the  important  events  of  the  days  of  the  Catholic 
sovereigns,  of  Philippe  le  Beau,  of  Jeanne-la-Eolle,  and  the  regency  of  Cisneros, 
all  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  war  of  the  Commons  was  the  critical  mo- 
ment, decisive  of  the  liberty  of  Spain ;  all  are  agreed  that  the  two  parties  played 
their  last  stake  at  that  time,  and  that  the  battle  of  Villalar  and  the  punishment 
of  Padilla,  by  confirming  and  increasing  the  royal  power,  destroyed  the  last 
hopes  of  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  liberties.  Well,  the'  battle  of  Villalar  was 
fought  in  1521 ;  at  that  time  the  Jesuits  did  not  exist,  and  St.  Ignatius,  their 
founder,  was  still  a  brilliant  knight,  battling  like  a  hero  under  the  walls  of 
Pampeluna.  To  this  there  is  no  reply;  all  philosophy  and  eloquence  are  unable 
to  efface  these  dates. 

Ihiring  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Cortes  met  more  or  less  often,  and  with 
more  or  Toss  influence,  above  all  in  the  kingdom  of  A'ragon ;  but  it  is  as  clear 
as  daylight  that  the  royal  power  had  every  thing  under  its  domination,  that 
nothing  could  resist  it,  and  the, unfortunate  attempt  of  the  Aragonese,  at  the 
time  of  the  affair  of  Don  Antonio  Perez,  sufficiently  shows  that  there  existed 
then  no  remains  of  ancient  liberty  which  could  oppose  the  will  of  kings.  Some 
years  after  the  war  of  the  Commons,  Charles  V*  gave  the  coiip  de  grace  to  the 
Cortes  of  Castile,  by  excluding  from  it  the  clergy  and  the  nobles,  to  leave  only 
the  Esfjamento  de  FrocuradoreSy  a  feeble  rampart  against  the  exigencies,  against 
the  all-powerful  attempts  of  a  monarch  on  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  set. 
This  exclusion  took  place  in  1538,  at  the  time  when  St.  Ignatius  was  stiU  occu- 
pied with  the  foundation  of  his  order ;  the  Jesuits,  therefore,  could  have  had  no 
influence  therein. 

Still  more,  the  Jesuits,  after  their  establishment  in  Spain,  never  employed 
their  influence  against  the  liberty  of  the  people.  From  their  pulpits  they  did 
not  teach  doctrines  favorable  to  despotism ;  if  they  reminded  the  people  of  their 
duties,  they  also  reminded  kings  of  theirs;  if  they  wished  the  rights  of  monarchs 
to  be  respected,  they  would  not  allow  those  of  the  people  to  be  trodden  under 
foot.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this,  I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  have 
read  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits  of  that  time  on  questions  of  public  law.  *'  The 
Jesuits,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  were  called  to  contend  against  the  general  counse 
of  events,  against  the  development  of  modem  civilization,  against  the  liberty  of 
the  human  mind.''  If  the  general  course  of  events  is  nothing  but  the  course 
of  Protestantism,  if  the  development  of  Protestantism  is  the  development  of 
modern  civilization,  if  the  liberty  of  the  human  mind  consists  only  in  the  fatal 
pride,  in  the  mad  independence  which  the  pretended  reformers  communicatinl 
to  it,  then  nothing  is  more  true  than  the  assertion  of  the  publicist;  but  if  the 
preservation  of  Catholicity  is  a  fact  of  any  weight  in  the  history  of  Europe,  if 
her  influence  during  the  last  three  centuries  has  amounted  to  any  thing,  if  the 
reigns  of  Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  Louis  XIV.,  do  not  deserve  to  be  effiiced  from 
modem  history,  and  if  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  that  immense  counterpoise  to 
which  was  owing  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  religions ;  in  fine,  if  the  faith  of 
Descaxtes,  Malebranche,  Bossuet,  and  F^^on,  can  make  a  dignified  appearance 
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in  the  picture  of  modern  civilization,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  bow  the 
Jesuitfl,  wbcn  intrepidly  defending  Catholicity,  could  be  struggling  against  the 
general  course  of  events,  against  the  development  of  modem  civilization,  and 
against  the  freedom  of  human  thought. 

After  having  made  this  first  false  step,  M.  Guizot  continues  to  slip  in  a  de- 
plorable manner.  I  particularly  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  follow- 
ing evident  contradictions :  "  With  the  Jesuits,  there  is  no  icUit,  no  grandeur. 
They  have  performed  no  brilliant  exploits.*'  The  publicist  entirely  forgets  what 
he  has  just  advanced,  or  rather  he  directly  retracts  it,  when  he  adds,  a  few  lines 
further,  "and  yet,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  they  have  had  grandeur; 
a  grand  idea  belongs  to  their  names,  to  their  influence,  and  to  their  history.  It 
is  because  they  knew  what  they  did,  and  what  they  wished ;  it  is  because  they 
had  a  clear  and  fall  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  they  acted,  and  of  the 
end  towards  which  they  tended ;  that  is  to  say,  because  they  have  had  grandeur 
of  thought  and  of  will."  Is  genius  in  its  vastest  enterprises,  in  the  realization 
of  its  most  gigantic  projects,  any  thing  more  than  a  grand  idea  and  a  grand 
intention  ?  The  mind  conceives,  the  will  executes ;  this  fashions  the  model, 
that  makes  the  application ;  if  there  be  grandeur  in  the  model  and  in  the  appli- 
cation, how  can  the  whole  work  fail  to  be  grand  ? 

Pursuing  the  task  of  lowering  the  Jesuits,  M.  Guizot  makes  a  parallel  be- 
tween them  and  the  Protestants;  he  confounds  ideas  in  such  a  way,  and  so  far 
forget*  the  nature  of  things,  that  one  would  hardly  believe  it,  if  the  words  them- 
selves did  not  prove  it  beyond  a  doubt.  Forgetting  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
terms  of  a  comparison  not  to  be  of  a  totally  different  kind,  which  renders  all 
comparison  impossible,  M.  Guizot  compares  a  religious  institute  with  whole 
nations )  he  goes  so  far  as  to  reproach  the  Jesuits  with  not  having  raised  the 
people  en  numse^  and  with  not  having  changed  the  form  and  condition  of  states. 
Here  is  the  passage :  "  They  have  acted  in  subterraneous,  dark,  and  inferior 
ways ;  in  ways  which  were  not  at  all  apt  to  strike  the  imagination,  or  to  con- 
ciliate for  thi:m  that  public  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  great  things,  what- 
ever may  be  their  principle  and  end.  The  party  against  which  they  contended, 
on  the  contrary,  not  only  conquered,  but  conquered  with  6clat;  it  has  done 
great  things  and  by  great  means ;  it  has  aroused  nations ;  it  has  filled  Europe 
with  great  men ;  it  has  changed  the  form  and  the  lot  of  nations  in  the  face  of 
day.  In  a  word,  all  has  been  against  the  Jesuits,  both  fortune  and  appear- 
ances." Without  intending  to  offend  M.  Guizot,  let  us  avow,  that  for  the  honor 
of  his  logic,  one  would  desire  to  efface  from  his  writings  such  phrases  as  we  have 
just  read.  TMiat !  ought  the  Jesuits  to  have  put  the  nat?ons  in  motion,  made 
them  arise  fin  masse,  and  changed  the  form  and  condition  of  states  ?  Would 
they  not  have  been  extraordinary  religious  men,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  do 
such  things  ?  It  was  said  of  the  Jesuits  that  they  had  unbounded  ambition, 
and  that  they  attempted  to  rule  the  world ;  and  now  they  are  compared  with 
their  adversaries  in  order  to  throw  it  in  their  faces  that  the  latter  have  over- 
turned the  world ;  a  distinguished  merit,  which  must  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
the  Jesuits  themselves.  Indeed,  the  Jesuits  have  never  attempted  to  imitate 
their  adversaries  on  this  point;  with  respect  to  the  spirit  of  confusion  and  per* 
turbation,  they  joyfully  yield  the  palm  to  those  to  whom  it  rightly  belongs. 

As  far  as  great  men  are  concerned,  if  the  question  be  with  respect  to  the 
greatness  of  the  enterprises  which  are  becoming  in  a  minister  of  the  God  of 
peace,  then  have  the  Jesuits  had  this  kind  of  grandeur  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Whether  it  be  in  the  most  arduous  affairs,  or  in  the  vastest  projects  in  science 
and  literature,  whether  it  be  in  the  most  distant  missions,  or  in  the  most 
redoubtable  perils,  the  Jesuit*  have  never  remained  behind ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  seen  to  dis?play  a  spirit  so  bold  and  enterprising,  that  they  have 
thereby  obtained  the  most  distinguished  renown.  K  the  great  men  of  whom 
85 
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tf .  Goizot  speaks  are  restless  tribunes,  who,  patting  themselves  at  the  hsad  of 
an  ungovernable  people,  violated  the  public  peace,  if  thej  are  the  Protestant 
warriors  whose  names  have  shone  in  the  wars  of  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, the  comparison  is  foolish,  and  has  no  meaning ;  for  priests  and  warriors, 
religious  and  tribunes,  are  so  distinct,  so  different  in  actions  and  character,  that 
to  compare  them  is  impossible. 

Justice  required  that  in  such  a  parallel,  where  the  Jesuits  are  taken  as  one 
of  the  terms  of  the  comparison,  Protestants  should  not  be  placed  on  the  other, 
unless  bj  them  the  reformed  ministers  are  meant.  Even  in  this  later  case  the 
comparison  would  not  have  been  absolutely  exact,  since,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ffreat  differences  between  the  two  religions,  the  Jesuits  are  not  found  alone  in 
defending  Catholicity.  The  Church,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  has  had 
ffreat  preUtes,  holy  priests,  eminent  »avant$j  and  writers  of  the  first  order,  who 
did  not  belong  to  uie  company  of  Jesus ;  the  Jesuits  were  reckoned  amons  the 
principal  champions,  but  they  were  not  the  only  ones.  Had  it  been  wished 
fiurly  to  compare  Protestantism  with  Catholicity,  it  would  have  been  requisite 
to  oppose  Protestant  to  Catholic  nations,  to  compare  priests  with  priests,  savants 
with  savants,  politicians  with  politicians,  warriors  with  warriors ;  to  do  other- 
wise is  monstrously  to  confound  names  and  things,  and  to  reckon  too  much  on 
the  limited  understandings  and  excessive  simplicity  of  hearers  and  readers. 
It  is  certain  that  if  the  method  we  have  pointed  out  were  adopted.  Protestant- 
ism would  not  appear  so  brilliant  and  superior  as  the  publicbt  has  exhibited  it 
to  us.  Catholics,  as  M.  Guizot  well  knows,  do  not  yield  to  Protestants  in 
ktters,  in  war^  or  in  political  ability.     Hbtory  is  there ;  let  it  be  consulted. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

THE  rXTTURE  OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS. — THEIR  PRESENT  NEOESSITT, 

When,  after  having  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  vast  and  interesting  picture  which 
religious  communities  present  to  us,  after  having  called  to  mind  their  origiui 
their  varied  forms,  their  vicissitudes  of  poverty  and  riches,  of  depression  and 
prosperity,  of  coldness  and  of  fervor,  of  relaxation  and  strict  reform,  we  see 
them  still  subsist  and  arise  anew  on  all  sides,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  their 
enemies,  we  naturally  ask  what  will  be  their  future  ?  their  past  is  full  of  glory ; 
what  influence  have  they  not  exerted  in  society,  under  a  thousand  different 
aspects,  and  in  the  thousand  phases  of  society  itself?  Yet  what  spectacle  do 
they  show  us  in  modem  times?  On  one  hand  they  have  been  weakened,  like 
an  old  wall  which  we  see  ruined  by  the  effect  of  time ;  on  the  other  we  have 
seen  them  suddenly  disappear,  like  weak  trees  overthrown  by  the  whirlwind. 
Moreover,  they  seemed  to  be  condemned  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  without  appeal. 
Matter  having  become  supreme,  extended  its  empire  on  all  sides,  scarcely 
allowing  the  mind  a  moment  for  reflection  and  meditation ;  industry  and  com- 
merce, carrying  their  turmoil  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  an  irreligious  philosophy  against  a  class  of  men  devoted  to  prayer, 
silence,  and  solitude.  Nevertheless,  facts  every  day  belie  their  conjectures;  the 
hearts  of  Christians  still  preserve  the  most  flattering  hopes,  and  these  hopes  are 
strengthened  and  animated  more  and  more.  The  hand  of  God,  who  carries  out 
His  high  designs  and  laughs  at  the  vain  thoughts  of  man,  shows  it  more  and 
more  wonderful.  Philosophy  sees  a  wide  field  for  meditation  open  before  it;  it 
anticipates  the  probable  future  of  religious  communities ;  .it  mav  make  conjec- 
tures on  the  influence  which  is  reserved  for  them  in  society  for  the  future. 

We  have  already  seen  what  is  the  real  origin  of  religious  institutions ;  we 
have  found  that  origin  in  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  history  has  told 
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118  that  they  have  arisen  wherever  she  is  established.  They  have  varied  in  form, 
in  role,  in  object^  but  the  fact  has  been  always  the  same.  Thence  we  have^ 
inferred  that  wherever  the  Catholic  faith  shall  be  maintained,  religious  institu- 
tions will  appear  anew  under  some  form  or  other.  This  prognostic  may  be 
made  with  complete  certainty;  we  do  not  fear  that  time  will  behe  it.  We  live  . 
in  an  age  steeped  in  voluptuous  materialism ;  interests  which  are  called  positive, 
or,  in  plainer  terms,  gold  and  pleasure,  have  acquired  such  an  ascendency  that 
we  might  apparently  fear  to  see  some  societies  lamentably  retrograde  towards 
the  manners  of  papism,  towards  that  period  of  diss;race  when  religion  might 
be  summed  up  in  tne  deification  of  matter.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  afflicting 
picture,  when  the  mind,  full  of  anguish,  feels  itself  on  the  point  of  swooning 
away,  the  observer  sees  that  the  soul  of  man  is  not  yet  dead,  and  that  lofty 
ideas,  noble  and  dignified  feelings,  are  not  entirely  banished  from  the  earth. 
The  human  mind  feels  itself  too  great  to  be  limited  to  wretched  objects ;  it 
comprehends  that  it  is  given  it  to  rise  higher  than  an  air-balloon. 

Observe  what  happens  with  respect  to  industrial  progress.     Those  steam- 
vessels  which  leave  our  ports  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  to  traverse  the . 
immensity  of  ocean,  those  burning  vehicles  which  skim  along  our  plains,  and 

Senetrate  into  the  heart  of  mountains,  realizing  under  our  eyes  what  would 
ave  seemed  a  dream  to  our  fathers ;  those  other  machines  which  give  move- 
ment to  gigantic  workshops,  and  as  if  by  magic  set  in  motion  innumerable 
instruments,  and  elaborate  with  the  most  wonderful  precision  the  most  delicate 
productions:  all  this  is  great  and  wonderful.  But  however  great,  however 
wonderful  it  may  be,  it  no  longer  astonishes ;  these  wonders  no  longer  capti- 
vate our  attention  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  the  generality  of  the  objects 
which  surround  us.  Man  feels  that  he  is  still  greater  than  these  machines  and 
masterpieces  of  art ;  his  heart  is  an  abyss  which  nothing  can  fill ;  give  him  the 
whole  world,  and  the  void  will  be  the  same.  The  depth  is  immeasurable ;  the 
soul,  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  cannot  be  si^tisfied  without  the 
possession  of  Him. 

The  Catholic  religion  constantly  revives  these  lofty  thoughts,  and  points  out 
this  immense  void.  In  barbarous  times  she  placed  herself  among  rude  and 
ignorant  nations  to  lead  them  to  civilization ;  she  now  remains  among  civilized 
nations  to  provide  against  the  dissolution  which  threatens  them.  She  disregards 
the  coldness  and  neglect  with  which  indifference  and  ingratitude  reply  to  her; 
she  cries  out  without  ceasing,  addresses  her  warnings  to  the  faithful  with  inde- 
&tigable  constancy,  makes  her  voice  resound  in  the  ears  of  the  incredulous,  and 
remains  intact  and  immovable  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation  and  instability  of 
human  things.  Thus  do  those  wonderful  temples  which  have  been  left  to  us 
by  the  remotest  antiquity,  remain  entire  amid  the  action  of  time,  of  revolu- 
tions, and  of  convulsions  j  around  them  arise  and  disappear  the  habitations  of 
men,  the  palaces  of  the  great  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  but  the  time-stained 
edifice  stands  like  a  solemn  and  mysterious  object  in  the  midst  of  the  smiling 
fields  and  showy  structures  which  surround  it ;  its  vast  cupola  annihilates  all 
that  is  near;  its  summit looldly  rises  towards  the  heavens. 

The  labors  of  religion  do  not  remain  without  fruit;  penetrating  minds 
acknowledge  her  truths ;  even  those  who  refuse  their  submission  to  the  faith 
confess  the  beauty,  utility,  and  necessity  of  this  divine  religion ;  they  regard  it 
as  an  historical  fact  of  the  highest  importance,  and  agree  that  the  good  order 
and  prosperity  of  fiftmilies  and  states  depend  upon  it.  But  God,  who  watches 
over  the  safety  of  the  church,  is  not  content  with  these  avowals  of  philosophy; 
t'^rrents  of  all-powerful  mce  descend  from  on  high,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  is 
diffused  and  renewed  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth.  Even  from  the  whirlwind  of  the 
world,  corrupt  and  indifferent  as  it  is,  privileged  men  frequently  come  forth, 
whose  foreheads  have  been  touched  with  the  lame  of  inspiration,  and  whose 
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heartJ  are  on  fire  with  heavenly  love.  In  retreat,  in  solitude,  in  meditation  on 
the  eternal  truths,  they  have  acquired  that  disposition  of  mind  which  is  neces- 
sary to  perform  arduous  tasks ;  m  spite  of  raillery  and  ingratitude,  they  devote 
themselves  to  console  the  unfortunate,  to  educate  the  young,  and  to  convert 
idolatrous  nations.  The  Catholic  religion  will  last  till  the  end  of  time,  and  so 
long  will  there  he  these  privileged  men  separated  hy  God  from  the  rest,  to  he 
called  to  extraordinary  sanctity,  or  to  console  their  hrethren  in  their  misfor- 
tunes. Now  these  men  will  seek  each  other,  will  unite  to  pray,  will  associate 
to  aid  each  other  in  their  enterprise,  will  ask  for  the  apostolical  hencdiction  of 
the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  will  found  religious  institutions.  Whether  they 
he  old  orders  only  modified,  or  entirely  new  ones ;  whatever  he  their  forms, 
rules  of  life  or  dress,  all  this  is  of  lit^e  importance ;  the  origin,  the  nature, 
and  the  object  will  be  the  same.  It  is  vain  for  men  to  oppose  the  miracles  of 
grace. 

Even  the  present  condition  of  society  will  require  the  existence  of  religious 
institutions.  When  the  organization  of  modem  nations  shall  have  been  more 
profoundly  examined,  when  time  by  its  bitter  lessons  and  terrible  experience 
shall  have  thrown  more  light  on  the  real  state  of  things,  it  will  be  evident  that 
errors  greater  than  men  have  imagined,  have  been  committed  in  the  social  as 
well  as  in  the  political  order.  Sad  experience  has  corrected  ideas  to  a  great 
extent,  but  this  does  not  suffice. 

It  b  evident  that  present  societies  want  the  necessary  means  to  supply  the 
necessities  which  press  upon  them.  Property  is  divided  and  subdivided  more 
and  more ;  every  day  it  becomes  more  feeble  and  inconstant,  industry  multiplies 
productions  in  an  alarming  manner,  commerce  extends  itself  indefinitely ;  that 
IS  to  say,  society,  approaching  the  term  of  pretended  social  perfection,  is  on  the 
point  of  attaining  the  wishes  of  that  materialistic  school,  in  whose  eyes  men  are 
only  machines,  and  which  has  not  imagined  that  society  can  undertake  any 
grander  or  more  useful  object  than  the  immense  development  of  material 
interests.  Misery  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  produc- 
^  tion ;  to  the  eyes  of  all  provident  men  it  is  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day  that 
things  are  pursuing  a  wrong  course,  and  that  if  a  remedy  cannot  be  applied  in 
time,  the  dinotiemerU  will  be  fatal;  the  vessel  which  we  see  advancing  so 
rapidly,  with  all  her  sails  set  and  a  favorable  wind,  is  about  to  strike  upon  a 
rook.  The  accumulation  of  riches,  brought  about  by  the  rapidity  of  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  movement,  tends  towards  the  establishment  of  a  system 
which  would  devote  the  sweat  and  the  lives  of  all  to  the  profit  of  the  few ;  but 
this  tendency  finds  its  counterpoise  in  levelling  ideas  which  agitate  very  manv 
heads,  and  which,  moulded  into  different  theories,  more  or  less  openly  attack 
property,  the  present  organization  of  labor,  and  the  distribution  of  productions. 
Immense  multitudes,  overwhelmed  with  misery  and  in  want  of  moral  instruc- 
tion and  education,  are  disposed  to  promote  the  realization  of  projects  not  less 
criminal  than  foolish,  whenever  an  unhappy  concurrence  of  circumstances  shall 
render  the  attempt  possible.  It  is  superfiuous  to  support  the  melancholy  asser- 
tions which  we  have  just  made  with  facts;  the  experience  of  every  day  confirms 
them  but  too  much. 

Such  being  the  case,  may  we  be  allowed  to  inquire  of  society,  what  means 
there  are,  either  of  improving  the  state  of  the  masses,  or  of  guiding  and  restrain- 
ing them  ?  It  is  clear  that,  for  the  first  of  these,  neither  the  inspirations  of 
^  private  interests,  nor  the  instinct  of  preservation  which  animates  the  favored 
classes,  are  sufficient.  These  classes,  properly  speaking,  as  they  exist,  have  not 
the  character  which  constitutes  a  class :  they  are  only  a  collection  of  families 
just  emerged  from  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  who  rapidly  advance  towards 
the  abyss  whence  they  came,  leaving  their  place  to  other  families  who  will  run 
the  same  course.     We  find  nothing  fixed  or  stable  about  them.     They  live 
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from  day  to  day,  without  thinking  of  the  morrow :  far  different  from  the  old 
nobility,  whose  origin  was  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
whose  strength  and  organization  promised  long  centuries  of  existence.  These 
men  oould  and  did  follow  a  system ;  for  what  existed  to-day  was  sure  of  existence 
to-morrow ;  now  all  is  changeable  and  inconstant.  Individuals,  like  families, 
labor  to  accumulate,  to  lay  by  riches,  not  in  order  to  sustain  for  ages  the  power 
and  splendor  of  an  illustrious  house,  but  to  enjoy  to-day  what  has  been  but  just 
acquired.  The  presentiment  of  the  short  duration  which  things  must  have, 
augments  still  more  the  giddiness  and  frenzy  of  dissipation.  The  times  are 
past  when  opulent  families  were  desirous  of  founding  some  enduring  establish- 
ment to  evince  their  generosity  and  perpetuate  the  splendor  of  their  names : 
hospitals,  and  other  houses  of  oeneficence,  do  not  come  from  the  coffers  of  the 
bankers,  as  they  did  from  those  of  the  old  castles.  We  must  acknowledge, 
however  painful  may  be  the  avowal,  that  the  opulent  classes  of  society  do  not 
fulfil  the  duty  which  belongs  to  them :  the  poor  should  respect  the  property  of 
the  rich;  but  the  rich  should,  in  their  turn,  respect  the  condition  of  the  poor: 
such  is  the  will  of  God. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  stated,  that  the  resource  of  beneficence  is  want- 
ing in  the  social  organization ;  and  observe  well,  that  administration  does  not 
constitute  society.  Administration  supposes  society  to  be  already  existing  and 
entirely  formed ;  when  we  expect  the  salvation  of  society  from  means  purely  x^ 
administrative,  we  attempt  a  thing  which  is  out  of  the  laws  of  nature.  In  vain 
shall  we  imagine  new  expedients ;  in  vain  shall  we  form  ingenious  plans,  and 
make  new  experiments;  society  has  need  of  a  more  powerful  agent.  It  is 
essential  that  the  world  should  submit  to  the  law  of  love  or  that  of  force,  to 
charity  or  servitude.  All  the  nations  who  have  not  had  charity,  have  found  no 
other  means  of  solving  the  social  problem,  than  that  of  subjecting  the  greatest 
number  to  slavery.  Eeason  teaches,  and  history  proves,  that  neither  public 
order,  property,  nor  even  society  itself,  can  exist,  unless  one  of  these  is  chosen; 
modem  society  will  not  be  exempted  from  the  general  law;  the  symptoms  which 
now  present  themselves  to  our  eyes  clearly  indicate  the  events  whereof  the 
generations  which  are  to  succeed  us  will  be  the  witnesses. 

Happily,  the  fire  of  charity  still  bums  on  the  earth ;  but  the  indifference  and 
prejudices  of  the  wicked  compel  it  to  remain  under  the  embers.  They  are 
alarmed  at  the  least  spark  of  it  which  escapes,  as  if  it  would  enkindle  a  fatal 
conflagration.  If  the  development  of  institutions  which  are  exclusively  based 
upon  the  principle  of  charity  was  favored,  their  salutary  results  and  the  supe- 
riority which  they  possess  over  all  that  are  founded  on  other  principles  would 
soon  be  evident.  It  is  impossible  to  supply  the  wants  which  I  have  just  pointed 
out,  without  organizing,  on  a  vast  scale,  systems  of  beneficence  directed  by 
charity :  now  this  organization  cannot  be  made  without  religious  institutions. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Christians  who  live  in  the  world  may  form  associations 
by  which  this  object  will  be  accomplished  more  or  less  completely;  but  there 
are  always  a  multitude  of  cases  which  absolutely  require  the  co-operation  of  men 
exclusively  devoted  to  them.  It  is  necessary,  moreover,  to  have  a  nucleus  to 
serve  as  the  centre  of  all  efforts,  which  presents,  by  its  own  nature,  a  guarantee 
for  preservation,  and  which  provides  against  the  interruptions  and  oscillations 
which  are  inevitable  in  a  large  concourse  of  acents,  who  are  not  bound  together 
by  any  tie  strong  enough  to  preserve  them  from  differences,  from  separation, 
and  even  from  intestine  contests. 

This  vast  system  which  we  speak  of  ought  to  extend  not  only  to  beneficencei 
but  also  to  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  many.  The  establishment  of 
schools  will  remain  sterile,  if  not  mischievous,  as  long  as  they  are  not  founded 
upon  religion ;  and  they  will  be  thus  founded  only  in  appearance  and  name; 
while  the  direction  of  these  schools  does  not  belong  to  the  ministers  of  religion. 

.  Y 
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The  secular  clergy  maj  fulfil  a  portion  of  this  charge,  but  they  are  not  enough 
for  the  task ;  on  the  one  hand^  their  limited  number,  and  on  the  other,  their 
oth^r  duties,  prevent  their  acting  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  supply  all  the 
necessities  of  the  times :  hence  it  follows,  that  the  propagation  of  religious  insti- 
tutions in  our  days  has  a  social  importance^  which  cannot  be  mistaken  without 
shutting  one's  eyes  to  the  evidence  of  facts. 

K  you  reflect  on  the  organization  of  European  nations,  you  will  understand 
that  their  real  advance  has  been  prevented  by  some  fatal  cause.  Indeed,  their 
situation  is  so  singular,  that  it  cannot  be  the  result  of  the  principles  whence  these 
nations  have  drawn  their  origin,  and  which  have  given  them  their  increase.  It 
is  evident  that  the  countless  multitude  which  one  sees  in  society,  making  use  of 
all  its  factidties  with  complete  libertv,  could  not,  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  is, 
have  been  comprised  in  the  primitive  design — ^in  the  plan  of  true  civilization. 
When  we  create  forces,  we  should  know  what  we  shall  do  with  them,  by  what 
means  we  shall  move  and  direct  them ;  without  this  we  only  prepare  violent 
shocks,  endless  agitation,  disorder,  and  destruction.  The  mechanician  who  can- 
not introduce  a  force  into  his  machine  without  breaking  the  harmony  of  the  other 
movers,  takes  care  not  to  introduce  it ;  and  he  sacrifices  acceleration  of  move- 
ment and  the  greatest  strength  of  impulse  to  the  fundamental  necessity  of  the 
preservation  of  the  machine  and  the  order  and  utility  of  its  functions.  In  the 
present  state  of  society,  we  observe  that  power  which  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  others ;  and  the  men  who  are  charged  with  directing  the  machine  pay  but 
little  attention  to  gaining  the  required  harmony.  Nothing  acts  upon  the  mass 
of  the  people  but  the  ardent  desire  of  ameliorating  their  condition,  of  placing 
themselves  in  comfort,  and  of  obtaining  the  enjoyments  of  which  the  rich  are 
in  possession;  nothing  to  induce  them  to  be  resigned  to  the  rigors  of  their  lot; 
^  nothing  to  console  them  in  their  misfortunes ;  nothing  to  render  the  present  evils 
more  supportable  by  the  hopes  of  a  better  future ;  nothing  to  inspire  them  with 
respect  for  property,  obedience  to  the  laws,  submission  to  government ;  nothing 
to  produce  in  their  minds  gratitude  towards  the  powerful  classes ;  nothing  to 
temper  their  hatreds,  diminish  their  envy,  and  mollify  their  anger;  nothing  to 
raise  their  ideas  above  earthly  things,  their  desires  from  sensual  pleasures; 
nothing  to  form  in  their  hearts  a  solid  morality  capable  of  restraining  them  from 
vice  and  crime. 

If  we  pay  attention,  we  shall  see  that  the  men  of  this  age  have  only  three 
V  means  of  restraining  the  masses,  and  they  regard  these  as  enough;  but  reason 
and  experience  show  that  these  expedients  are  not  only  not  efficacious,  but  even 
dangerous;  they  are  these, — ^private  interests  well  understood,  public  force  well 
employed,  and  enervation  of  body,  followed  by  feebleness  of  mind,  which  restrains 
the  populace  from  violent  means. 

'^Let  us  make  the  poor  man  understand,"  says  the  philosopher,  '^  that  he  has 
an  interest  in  respecting  the  property  of  the  rich;  that  his  powers  and  his  labor 
are  also  real  property,  which  require  to  be  respected  in  their  turn ;  let  us  main- 
tain an  imposing  public  force,  always  ready  to  act  on  the  menaced  point,  in  order 
to  stifle  any  attempts  at  disorder  at  their  oirth;  let  us  organize  a  police,  extend- 
ing over  society  like  an  immense  net,  and  allowing  nothing  to  escape  its  si^ht ; 
let  us  satisfy  the  people  with  cheap  enjoyments  of  all  kinds ;  let  us  furnish  Sem 
with  the  means  of  imitating,  in  their  grosser  orgies,  the  refined  pleasures  of  our 
saloons  and  theatres,  thereby  their  manners  will  be  softened — that  is  to  say,  they 
will  be  enervated ;  the  people  will  become  impotent  to  make  sreat  revolutions, 
their  arms  being  weak,  and  their  hearts  cowardly."  This  is  the  sytem  of  those 
who  attempt  to  govern  society  and  control  disturbing  passions  without  the  aid 
of  religion. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  examine  these  means.  It  is,  no  doubt,  easy  to 
say,  in  fine  language,  that  the  poor  man  is  interested  in  respecting  the  property 
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of  the  rich ;  and  that  from  this  consideratioii  alone  he  ought  to  submit  to  the 
established  order  of  things ;  and  this  without  even  saying  a  word  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality^  and  leaving  out  all  that  is  removed  from  mere  material  inte- 
rests. It  is  easy  to  write  books  to  explain  such  doctrines;  but  the  difficulty 
consisU  in  making  them  understood  in  the  same  way  by  the  wretched  lather  of 
a  family,  who,  confined  all  the  day  to  hard  labor,  plunged  into  ausunwholesOme 
atmosphere,  or  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  work  in  a  coal-mine,  can 
scarcely  earn  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  his  family ;  and  who,  returning  in 
the  evening  to  his  squalid  abode,  instead  of  repose  and  consolation,  finds  only 
the  complaints  of  his  wife  and  the  tears  of  his  children,  asking  him  for  a  mouth- 
ful of  bread.  In  truth,  is  it  strange  that  such  a  doctrine  should  not  be  graciously 
received  by  those  wretched  beings,  whose  minds  cannot  perfectly  understand 
the  parity  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  all, 
and  the  respect  due  to  property  ?  We  will  say  plainly,  that  if  you  banish  from 
the  world  the  moral  principles,  and  desire  to  found  the  respect  due  to  property 
exclusively  on  private  interest,  the  words  here  addressed  to  the  poor  man  are 
only  a  solemn  imposture :  it  is  false  that  his  private  interest  is  in  aocordanoe 
with  the  interests  of  the  rich. 

Let  us  suppose  the  most  fearful  revolution,  let  us  imagine  that  the  established 
order  is  radically  upset,  that  authority  gives  way,  that  all  institutions  are  swal- 
lowed up,  that  laws  disappear,  that  properties  are  divided,  or  remain  abandoned 
to  the  first  who  shall  seize  them,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rich  man  loses;  let 
us  see  what  can  happen  to  the  poor.  Will  he  be  robbed  of  his  wretched  pos- 
sessions ?  no  one  will  dream  of  doing  so ;  misery  tempts  not  cupidity.  You  will 
tell  me  that  he  will  find  no  work,  and  that  hunger  will  therefore  be  his  lot.  That 
is  true;  but  do  you  not  see  that  in  this  case  the  poor  man  is  a  gambler  at  a  high 
stake,  for  whom  the  chance  of  loss,  arising  from  the  want  of  work,  is  compen- 
sated by  the  probabilities  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  rich  booty  ?  You  add  that 
he  will  not  be  allowed  to  keep  that  part;  but  observe  that,  if  his  poverty  becomes 
changed  into  riches,  he  will  soon  imagine  a  new  order  of  things,  a  new  arrange- 
ment, a  government  which  will  guarantee  acquired  rights,  and  prevent  the 
destruction  of  established  things.  Will  he  be  without  an  example  to  follow  in 
such  circumstances  ?  Have  recent  examples  been  so  easily  forgotten  ?  The  poor 
man  sees  clearly  that  a  great  number  of  his  fellows  will  suffer  evils  without  end 
or  compensation;  he  is  not  ignorant  that  he  himself  may,  perhaps,  be  of  the 
number  of  the  unfortunate ;  but,  supposing  that  he  has  no  other  guide  than 
interest,  supposing  that  new  misfortunes,  in  the  last  excess,  can  bring  him  only 
hunger  and  nakedness — ^things  to  which  he  is  so  well  accustomed,  whether  owinff 
to  the  small  return  for  his  labor,  or  to  the  frequent  interruptions  of  work  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  industry — ^you  cannot  charge  with  rashness  the  boldness  with 
which  he  comes  forward,  at  the  risk  of  increasing  his  privations  in  some  degree, 
and  with  the  hope  of  being  delivered  from  them,  perhaps  for  ever.  This  is  a 
matter  of  calculation ;  and  when  private  interest  is  in  question,  we  cannot  grant 
to  philosophy  the  right  of  regulating  the  calculations  of  the  poor. 

The  public  power,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  are  the  two  resources  in 
which  the  best  hopes  are  founded ;  and  certainly  not  without  reason ;  for,  at  the 
present  time,  if  the  world  is  not  revolutionized,  it  is  owing  to  them.  We  no 
longer  see,  as  in  ancient  times,  troops  of  slaves  bound  together  with  chains,  but  we 
see  whole  armies,  with  arms  in  thoir  hands,  guarding  capitals.  K  you  observe 
closely,  after  so  many  discussions,  so  many  trials,  so  many  reforms,  so  many 
changes,  questions  of  government  and  public  order  have,  in  the  end,  resolved  them- 
selves into  questions  of  force.  The  rich  class  is  armed  against  the  poor;  and 
above  both,  there  are  armies  to  maintain  tranquillity  with  cannon,  if  necessary. 
Assuredly,  the  picture  which  is  exhibited  to  us  in  this  respect,  among  modem 
nations,  is  worthy  of  our  attention.     Since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  great  powers 
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have  enjoyed  an  Augustan  peace;  for  it  is  not  worth  while  to  speak  of  the  small 
events  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  disturbed  thb  universal  peace;  neither 
the  occupation  of  Ancona,  nor  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  nor  the  war  in  Poland,  can 
be  oonsiaered  as  European  wars;  as  to  Spain,  limited,  as  she  is  by  nature,  to  a 
narrow  theatre,  she  can  neither  traverse  the  seas,  nor  pass  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains. Well,  in  spite  of  this,  the  statistics  of  Europe  show  us  enormous  armies ; 
the  budgets  which  are  necessary  to  support  them  exhaust  and  overwhelm  the 
nations.  What  is  the  use  of  this  military  preparation?  Do  you  believe  that 
such  gigantic  forces  are  kept  on  foot  only  that  governments  may  not  be  taken 
unawares  by  a  general  war;  that  war,  which  always  threatens  and  never  breaks 
out ;  that  war,  which  is  feared  neither  by  the  government  nor  by  the  people  ? 
No !  they  have  another  object :  these  armies  are  intended  to  compensate  for  the 
moral  means,  the  want  of  which  is  deplorably  felt  on  all  sides,  and  nowhere  more 
keenly  than  where  the  words  justice  and  liberty  have  been  proclaimed  with  the 
most  ostentation. 

The  enervation  of  the  numerous  classes,  by  means  of  monotonous,  effortless 
labor,  and  a  complete  abandonment  to  pleasure,  may  be  considered  by  some  as 
an  element  of  order ;  as  their  power  of  striking  is  thereby  taken  away,  or  at 
least  diminished.  We  allow  that  the  workmen  of  our  age  are  not  capable  of 
displaying  the  terrible  energy  of  ancient  champions  of  the  Commons ;  of  those 
men  who,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  feudal  lords,  struggled  hand  to  hand 
with  formidable  warriors,  whose  names  were  immortalized  on  the  plains  of  Pales- 
tine. The  new  revolutionists  want,  also,  that  courage  and  that  enthusiasm  which 
are  communicated  to  the  soul  by  great  and  generous  ideas.  The  man  who 
fights  only  to  procure  enjoyments  wiU  never  be  capable  of  makiug  heroic  sacri- 
fices. Sacrifices  demand  self-denial ;  they  are  incompatible  with  egotism :  now 
the  thirst  for  pleasure  is  egotism,  carried  to  the  last  degree  of  refinement. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  observed  that  a  mode  of  life  purely  material,  and 
deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  the  moral  principles,  ends  by  extinguishing  the 
feelings,  and  plunges  the  soul  into  a  sort  of  stupidity,  into  a  forgetful ncss  of 
self,  which  may,  in  certain  cases,  supply  the  place  of  valor.  The  soldier  who 
marches  with  tranquillity  to  death,  when  leaving  a  brutal  orgky  and  the  man 
who  commits  suicide  with  imperturbable  calmness,  without  anxiety  for  the  future, 
are  precisely  in  the  same  position.  The  boldness  of  the  one,  and  the  firmness 
of  the  other,  show  contempt  of  life.  So,  if  we  suppose  their  passions  to  be 
excitc^d  by  the  trouble  of  the  times,  the  numerous  class  may  display  an  energy 
of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  incapable ;  the  sight  of  their  numbers  may 
raise  their  courage ;  bold  and  cunning  leaders,  putting  themselves  at  their  head, 
may  succeed  in  rendering  them  terrible. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  society  cannot  continue  its 
career  without  the  aid  and  influence  of  moral  means ;  these  means  cannot  suffice, 
shut  up  within  the  narrow  circle  in  which  they  are  confined ;  consequently,  it 
is  indispensable  to  encourage  the  development  of  institutions  adapted  to  exercise 
moral  influence  in  a  practical  and  efficacious  manner.  Books  are  not  enough ; 
the  extension  of  instruction  is  but  an  inefficient  means,  which  may  even  become 
fatal,  unless  based  upon  solid  religious  ideas.  The  propagation  of  a  vague  reli- 
gious feeling,  undefined,  without  rules,  without  dogmas  or  worship,  will  only 
serve  to  propagate  gross  superstitions  among  the  masses,  and  to  form  a  religion 
of  poetry  and  romance  among  the  cultivated  classes ;  they  are  vain  reme^es, 
which  do  not  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  but,  by  augmenting  the  delirium 
of  the  patient,  precipitate  his  death. 

The  education,  the  instruction,  the  improvement  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  these  words,  which  are  in  the  mouth  of  everybody,  prove  how  keenly 
and  generally  the  wound  in  the  social  body  is  felt,  and  how  urgent  is  the  neces- 
sity of  the  timely  application  of  a  remedy,  in  order  to  prevent  incalculable  evils. 
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This  18  the  reason  why  projects  of  beneficence  ferment  in  so  many  minds ;  why 
it  is  attempted,  under  so  many  different  forms,  to  establish  schools  for  children 
and  adults,  and  other  similar  institutions;  but  all  will  be  useless,  unless  the 
work  be  confided  to  Christian  charity.  Let  us  profit  by  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  experience  in  this  matter;  let  us  take  advantage  of  administrative  improve- 
ments, the  better  to  attain  our  end ;  let  the  establishments  be  accommodated  to 
present  wants  and  exigences ;  let  charity  never  embarrass  the  action  of  power, 
and  power,  on  its  side,  never  oppose  the  action  of  charity :  all  this  will  be  well ; 
but  nothing  of  all  this  is  inconsistent  with  a  system,  in  which  the  Catholic 
religion  will  recover  the  influence  which  belongs  to  her;  of  her  it  may  be  said, 
with  perfect  truth,  that  she  makes  herself  all  to  ally  to  gain  the  whole  world. 

The  little  minds  which  do  not  carry  their  views  beyond  a  limited  horizon ; 
bad  hearts,  which  nourish  only  hatred,  and  delight  only  in  exciting  rancor  and 
in  calling  forth  the  evil  passions ;  the  fanatics  of  a  mechanical  civilization,  who 
see  no  other  agent  than  steam,  no  other  power  than  gold  and  silver,  no  other 
object  than  production,  no  other  end  than  pleasure;  all  these  men,  assuredly, 
will  attach  but  little  importance  to  the  observations  which  I  have  made ;  for 
them,  the  moral  development  of  individuals  and  society  is  of  little  importance ; 
they  do  not  even  perceive  what  passes  under  their  eyes ;  for  them,  history  is 
mute,  experience  barren,  and  the  future  a  mere  nothing.  Happily  there  is  a 
great  number  of  men  who  believe  that  their  minds  are  nobler  than  metal,  more 
powerful  than  steam,  and  too  grand  and  too  sublime  to  be  satisfied  with  momen- 
tary pleasure. 

Slan,  in  their  eyes,  is  not  a  being  who  lives  by  chance,  given  up  to  the  cur- 
rent of  time  and  the  mercy  of  circumstances,  who  is  not  called  upon  to  think  of 
the  destinies  which  attend  him,  or  to  prepare  for  them,  by  making  a  worthy  use 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications  wherewith  the  Author  of  nature  has 
fevered  him.  K  the  physical  world  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  the 
moral  world  is  not  less  so ;  if  matter  can  be  used  in  a  thousand  ways  for  the 
profit  of  man,  the  mind,  created  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  is  also 
endowed  with  valuable  powers ;  a  vast  sphere  opens  before  him  ;  he  feels  him- 
self called  to  work  for  the  good  of  humanity,  without  confining  himself  to  combi- 
nations and  modifications  of  matter,  like  an  instrument  or  a  slave  of  the  material-' 
element,  whereof  the  empire  and  control  have  been  granted  to  him  by  God. 
Let  faith  in  another  life,  and  charity,  which  have  come  down  from  God,  fertilize 
these  noble  feelings,  and  enlighten  and  direct  these  sublime  thoughts ;  you  will 
then  clearly  see  that  matter  has  no  claim  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  worid ;  and  that 
the  Kjng  of  the  creation  has  not  yet  abdicated  his  rights.  But  if  you  attempt 
to  build  on  any  other  foundation  than  that  which  has  been  established  by  God, 
do  not  indulge  flattering  hopes,  your  edifice  will  be  like  the  house  built  upon 
sand;  the  rain  came,  the  wind  blew,  and  the  edifice  was  overturned  with 
violence.  (27) 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL- 

BELIQION    AND    LIBEBTT. 


In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this  work  we  said,  ''The  heart  is  filled  with 
generous  indignation  when  we  hear  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  reproached  with 
a  tendency  towards  oppression.  It  is  true,  that  if  we  confound  the  spirit  of 
real  liberty  with  that  of  demagogues,  we  shall  not  find  it  in  Catholicity.  But  if 
we  abstain  from  a  monstrous  abuse  of  the  name,  if  we  give  to  the  word  liberty 
its  reasonable,  just,  useful,  and  pleasant  meaning,  then  the  Catholic  religion  may 
fearlessly  claim  the  gratitude  of  the  human  race,  for  she  hasdvilised  the  nations 
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who  have  professed  her,  and  civilization  is  true  liberty."  From  what  we  have 
already  shown,  the  reader  may  judge  whether  Catholicity  has  been  fevorable,  or 
otherwise,  to  European  civilization,  and,  consequently,  whether  she  has  done 
any  injury  to  real  liberty.  On  the  various  points  on  which  we  have  compared 
her  with  Protestantism,  we  have  seen  the  injurious  tendencies  of  the  one  and 
the  advantages  of  the  other;  the  judgment  of  clear  and  enlightened  reason 
cannot  be  doubtful. 

As  the  real  liberty  of  nations  does  not  consist  in  appearances,  but  resides  in 
their  intimate  organization,  in  the  same  way  as  the  life  does  in  the  heart,  I  might 
dispense  with  entering  into  a  comparison  of  the  two  religions  with  respect  to 
civil  liberty ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  having  avoided  a  delicate 
question,  from  a  fear  that  Catholicity  would  not  come  out  of  it  with  honor,  or  to 
allow  it  to  be  suspected  that  my  faith  has  any  difficulty  in  sustaining  a  parallel 
as  advantageouslv  on  this  ground  as  on  others. 

In  order  to  clear  up  t&s  question  completely,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
thoroughly  the  vague  accusations  which  have  been  made  on  this  mattet  against 
Catholicity,  and  the  eulogiums  lavished  on  the  pretended  Reformation.  It  is 
necessary  to  show  that  only  gratuitous  calumny  has  been  able  to  reproach  the 
Catholic  religion  with  favoring  servitude  and  oppression ;  it  is  necessary  to  dissi- 
pate, by  the  light  of  philosophy  and  history,  that  deceitful  prejudice,  oy  the  aid 
of  which  free*(Jiinkers  and  Protestants  have  labored  to  persuade  the  people  that 
Catholicity  is  favorable  to  servitude,  that  the  Church  is  the  bulwtirk  of  tyrants, 
that  the  name  of  Pope  is  synonymous  with  that  of  friend  and  natural  protector 
of  whoever  desires  to  debase  men  and  reduce  them  to  servitude. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  question  may  be  decided ;  by  doctrines  and 
by  facts. 

Those  who  have  said  that  the  human  race  had  lost  its  rights,  and  that  they 
were  revived  by  Rousseau,  certainly  have  not  given  themselves  much  trouble 
in  examining  what  are  the  real  rights  of  the  human  race,  and  what  are  ther 
apocryphal  rights  advanced  by  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  in  his  CoiUrat  Social'. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  with  more  truth,  that  the  human  race  had  very  valuable 
rights,  acknowledged  as  such,  and  which  Rousseau  lost  sight  of.  He  under- 
took to  examine  thoroughly  the  origin  of  the  civil  power,  and  his  wild  notions, 
instead  of  explaining  the  matter,  have  only  served  to  confuse  it.  I  believe  that 
on  this  important  point  men  have  never  had  ideas  less  clear  and  distinct  than 
now.  Revolutions  have  upset  every  thing  in  theory  and  in  fact ;  governments 
have  been  sometimes  revolutionary,  sometimes  reactionary;  and  sometimes 
revolution,  and  sometimes  reaction,  has  been  predominant.  It 'is  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  from  modern  books  a  clear,  accurate,  and  exact  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  civil  power,  of  its  origin,  and  of  its  relations  with  subjects ; 
in  some  of  these  you  will  find  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau,  in  others  those  of 
Bonald :  Rousseau  is  a  miner  who  saps  in  order  to  overturn ;  Bonald  is  the 
hero  who  saves  in  his  arms  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  city  delivered  to  the 
flames ;  but  in  his  fear  of  profanation,  he  carries  them  covered  with  a  veil. 
However,  it  would  not  be  just  to  attribute  to  Rousseau  the  melancholy  honor 
of  having  begun  the  confusion  of  ideas  on  this  point;  at  various  times  there 
have  been  found  misguided  men,  who  have  labored  to  disturb  society  by  anar- 
chical doctrines ;  but  the  embodiment  of  these  doctrines,  and  the  forming  of 
them  into  seductive  theories,  dates  chiefly  from  the  birth  of  Protestantism. 
Luther,  in  his  book  De  lAhertate  GhrtsHanay  sowed  the  seeds  of  endless  troubled 
by  the  extravagant  doctrine,  that  a  Christian  is  subject  to  no  one.  In  vain  did 
he  have  recourse  to  the  evasive  declaration,  that  he  did  not  speak  of  magistrates 
or  civil  laws ;  the  peasants  of  Germany  drew  their  own  consequences ;  mey  rose 
np  against  their  lords,  and  enkindled  a  dreadful  war.  The  divine  right  held  by 
Catholics  has  been  accused  of  favoring  despotism ;  and  it  has  been  considered 
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as  80  much  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  the  two  expressions  are 
often  antithetically  employed.  Divine  right,  well  understood,  is  not  opposed  to 
the  rights,  but  to  the  excesses  of  the  people ;  so  far  from  giving  unlimited 
extent  to  power,  it  confines  it  within  the  limits  of  reason,  justice,  and  public 
advantage.  In  his  lectures  on  the  general  historv  of  civilization  in  Europe,  M. 
Guizot,  speaking  of  this  right  as  proclaimed  by  the  Church,  says :  "  The  rights 
of  liberty  and  political  guarantees  are  combined  wiUi  dijQiculty  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  royalty  3  but  that  principle  in  itself  is  elevated,  moral,  and 
salutary."  (Lecture  ix.)  When  men  like  M.  Guizot,  who  have  made  these 
questions  their  special  study,  are  so  lamentably  deceived  on  this  point,  who  can 
be  astonished  that  the  same  thing  occurs  to  the  generality  of  writers ! 

Before  I  go  further,  I  will  make  one  observation,  which  we  ou^ht  always  to 
have  present  to  our  minds.  On  these  questions  we  continually  hear  mention 
made  of  the  schools  of  Bossuet  and  of  Bonald ;  private  names  are  put  forward, 
sometimes  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in  another.  Much  as  I  respect  the  merits 
of  these  men,  and  of  others  not  less  illustrious  produced  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
yet  I  must  observe  that  she  is  not  responsible  for  any  doctrines  but  those  which 
she  herself  teaches ;  that  she  is  not  personified  in  any  doctor  in  particular ;  and 
that  being  herself  appointed  by  God  himself  to  be  the  oracle  of  infallible  truth 
in  ^Ehith  and  morality,  she  does  not  permit  the  ^thful  to  defer  blindly  to  the 
mere  word  of  any  private  man,  however  great  may  be  his  merit  in  science  and 
in  sanctity.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  the  Catholic  Church  teaches,  consult 
the  decisions  of  her  Councils  and  her  Pontiffs ;  consult  also  her  doctors  of  dis- 
tinguished and  unsullied  reputation ;  but  beware  of  confounding  the  opinions  of 
an  author,  however  respectable  ho  may  be,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
and  the  voice  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  this  warning  I  do  not  mean  to 
prematurely  condemn  the  opinions  of  any  one,  but  simply  to  put  those  on  their 
guard  who,  little  versed  in  ecclesiastical  studies,  might,  in  certain  cases,  confound 
revealed  dogmas  with  what  is  mere  human  thought.  Having  premised  this 
much,  let  us  enter  freely  into  the  question. 

Wherein  does  this  divine  right,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  consist  ?  In  order 
to  explain  this  matter  completely,  we  must  state  the  objects  over  which  this  right 
extends;  for  these  objects  being  widely  different,  there  will  also  be  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  application  made  to  them  of  the  principle.  A  great  number  of  ques- 
tions present  themselves  in  this  very  important  matter;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  may  all  be  reduced  to  these,  which  embrace  the  rest,  viz.  What  is  the  origin 
of  the  civil  power  ?   How  far  does  it  extend  ?    Is  it  lawful  to  resist  it  in  any  case  ? 

The  first  question  is,  What  is  the  origm  of  the  civil  power?  How  do  we  know 
that  this  ^^er  IS  from  God?  There  is  much  confusion  prevailing  on  these 
points ;  and  certainly  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  at  a  time  so  disturbed  as  the 
present  they  should  be  misunderstood ;  for  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary, doctrines  are  never  wholly  laid  aside,  either  in  revolutions  or  in  restora- 
tions ;  men's  interests,  no  doubt,  have  great  weight  therein,  but  they  are  not 
left  alone  in  the  arena.  The  best  way  of  forming  clear  ideas  on  these  points  is 
to  have  recourse  to  ancient  authors,  especially  those  whose  doctrines  have  been  ^ 
respected  for  a  long  period  of  time,  who  continue  to  be  respected  down  to  this 
day,  and  who  are  looked  upon  as  safe  guides  in  the  right  interpretation  of  eccle- 
siastical doctrines.  This  way  of  studying  the  question  which  now  occupies  us 
ought  to  be  acceptable  to  those  even  who  entertain  contempt  for  the  writers  of 
whom  we  speak ;  for  we  are  now  engaged  more  in  seeking  in  what  the  doctrine 
consists,  than  in  examining  into  its  truth.  Now  for  this  purpose  we  cannot 
find  witnesses  better  informed,  or  interpreters  more  competent,  than  men  who 
have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  study  of  the  doctrine. 

This  last  reflection  is  in  no  way  contradictory  to  what  we  have  said  above^ 
on  the  care  which  we  ought  to  take  not  to  confound  the  mere  opiaions  of  men 
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With  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  it  only  tends  to  remind  us  of  the  necessity 
which  exists  of  perusing  a  certain  class  of  authors,  who  are  certainly  not  wor- 
thy of  the  ungrateful  neglect  with  which  they  are  treated ;  indeed,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  their  important  labors,  conscientiously  pursued  for  so  long  a  time, 
should  produce  no  fruit.  In  order  to  understand  the  better  the  opinion  of  these 
writers  on  the  matter  which  now  occupies  us,  we  ought  to  observe  the  difference 
which  they  make  in  the  application  of  the  general  principle  of  divine  right  to 
the  ori^'n  of  the  civil  or  to  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  From  this  compa- 
rison there  arises  a  bright  light,  which  resolves  and  clears  up  all  difficulties. 
Open  the  works  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians,  consult  their  treatises  on 
the  origin  of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  you  will  see  that  in  establishing  this 
power  on  divine  right,  they  mean  that  it  emanates  from  God,  not  only  in  a 
general  sense,  that  is,  inasmuch  as  all  beins  comes  from  God ;  not  only  in  a 
social  sense,  that  is,  inasmuch  as  the  Church  being  a  society,  God  has  willed 
the  existence  of  a  power  to  govern  it ;  but  in  a  most  special  manner  that  God 
has  Himself  instituted  this  power,  that  He  has  Himself  established  its  form, 
that  He  has  Himself  pointed  out  the  pereon,  and  that  consequently  the  successor 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  is  of  divine  right  the  supreme  pastor  of  the  universal 
Church,  having  over  the  whole  of  this  Church  supreme  honor  and  jurisdiction. 

With  respect  to  the  civil  power,  these  authors  speak  thus.  In  the  first  place, 
all  power  comes  from  God;  for  power  exists,  and  all  existence  comes  from  God; 
power  is  sovereignty,  and  God  is  the  lord,  the  supreme  master  of  all  things; 
power  is  a  right,  and  in  God  is  found  the  source  of  all  right ;  power  is  a  moral 
movement,  and  God  is  the  universal  cause  of  all  sorts  of  movements ;  power 
tends  towards  an  exalted  end,  and  God  is  the  end  of  all  creatures ;  His  Provi- 
dence ordains  and  directs  all  things  with  mercy  and  efficacy.  Thus  we  see  that 
St.  Thomas,  in  his  work  De  Regimine  Princijyum,  affirms  that  all  power  comes 
from  God  as  supreme  master,  as  may  be  shown  in  three  ways :  as  it  is  a  being, 
as  it  is  a  mover,  and  as  it  is  an  end.     (Lib.  8,  cap.  1.) 

As  I  am  treating  of  this  method  of  explaining  the  origin  of  power,  I  must 
pause  for  a  mdment  to  refute  Rousseau,  who,  in  the  allusion  which  he  made  to 
this  doctrine,  showed  that  he  did  not  understand  it.  He  says,  "  All  power  comes 
from  God,  I  allow ;  but  all  diseases  also  come  from  Him.  Are  we,  therefore, 
to  say  that  it  is  forbidden  to  call  in  a  physician  ?**  (Contrai  Social,  liv.  i.  c.  3.) 
It  is  true  that  one  of  the  senses  in  which  the  divine  origin  of  power  is  affirmed 
is,  that  all  finite  beings  emanate  from  an  infinite  being ;  but  this  sense  is  not 
the  only  one.  Indeed,  theologians  knew  very  well  that  this  idea,  by  itself,  did 
not  imply  its  legitimacy,  and  that  it  extended  as  well  to  physical  force ;  for  as 
the  author  of  the  Contrat  Social  adds :  "  the  pistol  held  by  a  robber  in  a  wood 
is  also  a  power."  Rousseau,  in  this  passage,  has  sacrificed  the  sense  to  show 
his  ingenuity ;  the  love  of  making  a  brilliant  sally  has  seduced  him  into  remov- 
ing the  question  from  its  proper  ground.  It  was  easy,  indeed,  to  see  that,  with 
respect  to  the  civil  power,  men  do  not  speak  of  a  physical,  but  of  a  moral,  a 
legitimate  power;  in  any  other  way  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  its  origin  : 
as  well  might  they  seek  tie  source  of  riches,  health,  strength,  courage,  subtilty, 
or  the  other  qualities  which  contribute  to  form  the  materud  force  of  all  power. 
The  question  b  with  regard  to  the  moral  being  which  is  called  power;  and 
in  the  moral  order,  illegitimate  power  is  not  power,  it  is  not  a  being,  it  is 
nothing.  Consequently,  there  is  no  need  of  seeking  its  origin  in  God,  or  in 
any  thing  else.  Therefore,  power  emanates  from  (Jod  as  the  source  of  all  right, 
justice,  and  legitimacy;  and  in  considering  power,  not  as  a  mere  physical,  but 
as  a  moral  being,  it  is  affirmed  that  it  can  come  from  God  alone,  who  is  the 
plenitude  of  all  being.  Not  only  is  this  doctrine,  taken  generally,  above  all 
difficulty,  but  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  do  not  profess  themselves  atheists; 
they  alone  can  call  it  in  question.     Let  us  now  descend  to  particulars,  and  see 
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whether  Catholic  doctors  teach  any  thing  which  is  not  perfectly  reasonable  even 
in  the  eyes  of  philosophers. 

Man,  they  say,  was  not  created  to  live  alone;  his  existence  supposes  a  family; 
his  inclinations  urge  him  to  form  an  alliance,  without  which  the  human  race 
could  not  be  perpetuated.  Families  are  connected  with  each  other  by  intimate 
and  indestructible  tics ;  they  bare  common  wants ;  none  can  insure  happiness, 
or  even  preservation,  without  the  aid  of  others.  Therefore  they  are  bound  to 
enter  into  society.  Society  cannot  exist  without  order,  or  order  without  justice; 
and  both  require  a  guardian,  an  interpreter,  an  executor.  This  is  the  civil 
power.  God,  who  created  man,  and  willed  also  his  preservation,  consequently 
willed  the  existence  of  society,  and  the  power  which  it  requires.  Now  the 
existence  of  the  civil  power  is  as  conformable  to  the  will  of  God  as  the  existence 
of  the  paternal ;  if  families  have  need  of  the  paternal,  society  has  no  less  need  ' 
of  the  civil  power.  Our  Lord  has  condescended  to  secure  us  from  mistakes  on 
this  important  point  by  telling  us  in  the  Scriptures,  that  all  power  emanates 
from  Him,  that  we  are  obliged  to  obey  it,  that  whoever  resists  it  resists  the 
Divine  command.  I  seek  in  vain  for  an  objection  to  this  way  of  explaining  the 
origin  of  society,  and  of  the  power  which  governs  it  This  doctrine  preserves 
natural,  human,  and  divine  right ;  all  these  rights  are  connected,  and  support 
each  other.  The  sublimity  of  the  theory  rivals  its  simplicity ;  revelation  sanc- 
tions what  was  shown  by  the  light  of  reason,  and  grace  jfortifies  nature.  Such, 
then,  is  the  famous  divine  right,  presented  as  a  bugbear  to  the  ignorant  and 
unsuspecting,  in  order  to  make  them  believe  that  the  Catholic  Church,  when 
she  teaches  the  obligation  of  obeying  the  legitimate  power,  and  founds  this  obli- 
gation on  the  law  of  God,  |>roposes  a  dogma  injurious  to  true  human  liberty. 

To  hear  some  men  lidicule  the  divine  right  of  kings,  one  would  say  that  we 
Catholics  believed  that  certain  individuals  and  families  have  received  bulls  of 
institution  from  Heaven,  and  that  we  are  grossly  ignoi*ant  of  the  history  of  the 
4)hanges  of  the  civil  power.  If  they  had  examined  the  matter  more  deeply,  tliey 
would  have  found  that,  far  from  being  liable  to  the  reproach  of  such  folly,  we 
have  only  established  a  principle  the  necessity  of  which  was  acknowledged  by 
all  the  legislators  of  antiquity,  and  that  our  belief  is  quite  reconcilable  with  true 
philosophical  doctrines  and  tiie  events  recorded  by  history.  In  support  of  what 
I  have  said,  see  with  what  admirable  clearness  St.  Chrysostom  explains  this 
point  in  his  23d  homily  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans :  '*  There  is  no  power 
that  does  not  come  from  God."  What  do  you  say  ?  Is  every  prince,  then, 
appoiuted  by  God  ?  I  do  not  say  that;  for  I  do  not  speak  of  any  prince  in 
particular,  but  of  the  thing  itself,  that  is,  of  the  power  itself :  I  aifirm  that  the 
existence  of  principalities  is  the  work  of  the  divine  wisdom,  and  that  to  it  it  is 
owing  that  all  things  are  not  given  up  to  blind  chance.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
Apostle  does  not  say,  "  That  there  is  no  prince  who  does  not  come  from  God ;" 
but  he  says,  speaking  of  the  thing  in  itself,  **  There  is  no  power  which  does  not 
come  from  God."  **  Non  est  potestas,  nisi  a  Deo.  Quid  dicis  ?  Ergo  omnis 
princeps  a  Deo  constitutus  ?  Istud  non  dico.  Non  enim  de  quovis  principe 
mihi  sermo  est,  sed  de  re  ipsa,  id  est  de  ipsa  potcistate.  Quod  eaim  principatus 
sint,  quodque  non  simpliciter  et  temere  cuncta  forantur,  diviose  sapiential  opus 
etise  dico.  Propterea  non  dicit :  non  enim  princeps  est  nisi  a  Deo.  Sed  de  re 
ipsa  disserit  dicens :  non  est  potestas  nisi  a  Deo."  {Horn.  23,  m  Epid,  ad  Rom.) 
It  appears,  from  the  words  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  that  the  meaning  of  divine 
right,  according  to  Catholics,  is,  that  there  exists  a  power  for  the  government 
of  society,  and  that  it  is  not  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  passion  and  imagination. 
This  doctrine,  which  insures  public  order,  by  estabiishiug  the  obligation  of  obe- 
dience on  motives  of  conscience,  does  not  descend  to  the  inferior  questions^ 
which  do  not  affect  the  fuudamental  principle. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  ii'  we  admit  the  interpretation  of  St.  Joho 
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Chrysosiom,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  SKcred  text  to  teach  that  which  reason 
so  clearly  dictated.  To  this  our  reply  is  tijiro-fold :  1st,  that  the  sacred  Scripture 
expressly  prescribes  to  us  several  obligations  which  nature  imposes  on  us  inde- 
pendently of  all  divine  right,  as  to  honor  parents,  not  to  kill,  not  to  rob,  and 
other  things  of  the  kind ;  2d,  that  in  the  present  case  the  Apostles  had  very 
good  reason  to  recommend  particularly  obedience  to  legitimate  power,  and  to 
sanction  in  a  clear  and  conclusive  manner  this  obligation,  founded  on  the  natural 
law  itself.  Indeed,  the  same  St.  Chrysostom  tells  us,  ''  that  at  that  time  a  very 
widely-spread  opinion  represented  the  Apostles  as  seditious  men  and  innovators, 
laboring  by  their  speeches  and  acts  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  laws." 
''  Plurima  tunc  temporis  drcumferebatur  fama,  traducens  Apostolos  veluti  sedi- 
tiosos  rerumque  novatores ;  qui  omnia  ad  evertendum  leges  communes  et  face- 
rent  et  dicerent."  (Horn.  23,  in  EpuL  ad  Tim.) 

It  was  no  doubt  to  this  that  St.  JPaul  alluded  when,  admonishing  the  faithful 
of  the  obligation  <^  obeying  authority,  he  told  them  that  '^  such  was  the  will  of 
God,  that  by  acting  thus  mey  might  put  to  silence  the  imprudence  of  foolish 
men."  (Epist.  i.  c.  2.)  We  also  know  from  St.  Jerome,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Church,  some,  hearing  the  Gospel  liberty  preached,  imagined  that  uni- 
versal liberty  also  was  meant.  The  necessity  of  inculcating  a  duty,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  is  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  society,  will  be  clearly 
perceived  if  we  consider  with  what  ease  an  error  so  flattering  to  proud  and  rebel- 
lious minds  might  take  root.  After  fourteen  centuries  had  passed  away,  we  see 
the  error  reproduced  in  the  time  of  Wickliflf  and  John  Huss.  The  Anabaptists 
made  a  dreadful  application  of  it  when  they  inundated  Germany  with  blood. 
At  a  later  period,  the  fanatical  sectaries  of  England  raised  the  greatest  disorders 
and  brought  about  fearful  catastrophes  by  a  similar  doctrine,  condemning  alike 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  law  of  peace  and  love,  when  preaching 
liberty,  spoke  of  that  liberty  which  draws  us  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and  the 
power  of  the  devil,  renders  us  co-heirs  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  participators  of 
grace  and  glory*  But  she  was  very  far  from  propagating  doctrines  which  could 
favor  disorder,  or  subvert  law  and  authority.  It  was,  then,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  her  to  disprove  the  calumnies  by  which  her  enemies. attempted  to 
injure  her ;  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  proclaim,  by  her  words  and  acts,  that 
the  public  interest  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her  doctrines.  We  also  see  that 
after  the  Apostles  had  inculcated  this  sacred  obligation  on  several  occasions,  the 
Fathers  of  the  earliest  times  insist  again  and  frequently  on  the  same  point.  St. 
Polycarp,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  (lib.  iv.  Hkt.  cap.  15,)  says,  when  speaking  to 
the  proconsul :  "  It  is  ordained  to  render  to  the  magistrates  and  powers  ap- 
pointed by  God  the  honor  which  we  owe  them."  St.  Justin,  in  his  Apology 
for  tJie  Christians,  also  recalls  the  precept  of  Jesus  Christ  touching  the  pay- 
ment of  tributes:  Tertullian,  in  his  Apology ,  chapter  third,  reproaches  the 
Gentiles  with  the  persecution  they  directed  against  Uie  Christians,  even  at  the 
time  when  the  latter,  with  their  hands  raised  to  heaven,  were  praying  for  the 
safety  of  the  emperors.  The  zeal  of  the  saints  who  were  charged  with  the 
instruction  and  direction  of  the  faithful  succeeded  in  inculcating  this  precept  so 
well,  that  the  Christians  were  everywhere  a  model  of  submission  and  obedience. 
Thus  Pliny,  writing  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  avowed  that,  religion  excepted,  he 
could  not  accuse  them  of  being  at  all  wanting  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  laws  and 
imperial  edicts. 

Nature  herself  has  pointed  out  the  persons  in  whom  resides  the  paternal 
power;  the  wants  of  the  family  mark  the  limits  of  this  power;  the  feelings  of 
the  heart  prescribe  its  object  and  regulate  its  conduct.  In  society  it  is  other- 
wise :  the  rights  of  the  civil  power  are  tossed  about  by  the  storms  of  human 
events;  here  this  right  resides  in  one  person,  there  in  several ;  to-day  it  belongs 
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to  one  family,  to-morrow  to  another;  one  day  it  is  exercised  under  one  form, 
Uie  next  under  another  very  different.  The  infant  who  weeps  at  hist  mother's 
bosom  reminds  her  of  the  obligation  of  Dourishing  and  watching  over  it;  woman, 
weak  and  unsupported,  calls  unmistakably  on  man  to  protect  her  and  her  child; 
youth,  without  strength  to  sustain  or  knowledge  to  direct  itself,  shows  parents 
their  obligation  of  oare  and  guardianship.  We  see  clearly  the  will  of  God;  the 
order  of  nature  forcibly  expresses  it;  the  tenderest  feelings  are  its  echo  and 
interpreter;  we  do  not  require  any  thing  else  to  show  us  what  is  the  will  of 
God ;  we  do  not  need  any  refinement  to  convince  us  that  the  parental  power  is 
from  above.  The  rights  and  duties  of  parents  and  children  are  written  in  cha- 
racters as  distinct  as  they  are  beautiful.  But  where  shall  we  find,  with  respect 
to  the  civil  power,  an  expression  as  unequivocal  ?  K  power  comes  from  God, 
by  what  means  does  he  communicate  it  r  In  what  channel  is  it  conveyed  f 
This  leads  us  to  other  secondary  questions,  which  all  conduce  to  the  explanation 
and  solution  of  the  principal  question. 

Was  there  ever  a  man  who  by  natural  right  found  himself  invested  with  civil 
power  ?  It  is  clear  that  in  this  case  power  would  have  no  other  origin  than 
paternal  authority ;  that  is  to  say,  in  that  case,  the  civil  power  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  amplification  of  that  authoritv,  as  a  transformation  of  domestic 
into  civil  power.  We  immediately  see  the  difference  between  the  domestic  and 
the  social  order,  their  separate  objects,  the  diversity  of  rules  by  which  they 
must  be  regulated,  and  we  see  how  different  are  the  means  which  they  both  use 
for  their  government.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  type  of  society  is  foxmd  in  the 
family,  and  that  society  is  in  the  most  desirable  condition  when  it  most 
resembles  the  family  in  command  and  in  obedience ;  but  mere  analogies  do  not 
suffice  to  establish  rights,  and  it  always  remains  indubitable  that  those  of  the 
civil  power  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  paternal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  things  shows  that  Providence,  in  ordaining 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  did  not  establish  the  paternal  as  the  source  of  the 
civil.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  such  a  power  could  have  been  transmitted, 
and  the  legitimacy  of  its  claims  have  been  justified.  We  can  easily  understand 
the  limited  rule  of  an  old  man,  governing  a  society,  composed  of  two  or  three 
generations  only,  who  were  descended  from  him ;  but  as  soon  as  this  society 
increased,  extended  to  several  countries,  and  consequently  was  divided  and 
subdivided,  the  patriarchal  power  must  have  disappeared,  its  exercise  must  have 
become  impossible,  and  we  can  no  longer  understand  how  the  pretenders  to  the 
throne  could  come  to  an  understanding  with  each  other  and  the  rest  of  the 
people,  to  justify  and  legitimize  their  rule.  The  theory  which  acknowledges 
the  paternal  as  the  origin  of  the  civil  power  may  be  as  promising  as  you  please; 
it  may  sustain  itself  on  the  example  of  the  patriarchal  government,  which  we 
observe  in  the  cradle  of  society;  but  there  are  two  things  against  it.  First,  it 
asserts,  but  does  not  prove;  second,  it  has  no  means  of  attaining  the  end  fop 
which  it  was  intended,  viz.  the  consolidation  of  government,  for  it  cannot 
establish  itself  by  proving  its  legitimacy.  The  greatest  of  kings  and  the 
humblest  of  subjects  equally  know  that  they  are  the  sons  of  Noe;  nothing  more. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  theory  either  in  St.  Thomas,  or  in  any  of  the 
other  principal  theologians ;  and  to  go  still  higher,  I  do  not  know  that  it  can 
find  any  authority  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Fathers,  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
or  in  Scripture  itself.  It  is  consequently  a  mere  philosophical  opinion,  of 
which  the  explanation  and  proof  belong  to  those  who  advance  it.  Catholicity 
says  nothing  either  for  or  against  it. 

It  is  then  demonstrated  that  the  civil  power  does  not  reside  in  any  man  of 
natural  right,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  power  comes  from  God. 
Who  receives  this  power  from  God,  and  how  does  he  receive  it?  It  is  necessary 
first  to  observe^  ^t  the  Catholic  Church,  while  acknowledging  the  divine 
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origin  of  the  civil  power,  an  origin  which  is  expressly  stated  in  Scripture,  does 
not  define  any  thing  either  as  to  the  form  of  this  power,  or  the  means  which 
God  employs  in  communicating  it.  So  that  after  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  esta- 
blished, there  still  remains  to  be  examined  and  discussed,  who  im^nedinfel^ 
receives  the  power,  and  how  it  is  transmitted  ?  This  is  acknowledged  by  theo- 
logians when  they  have  treated  of  this  matter;  this  should  bo  enough  to 
remove  the  prejudices  of  those  who  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. en  this 
point  as  conducive  to  popular  degradation.  The  Church  teaches  the  obligation 
of  obeying  legitimate  authority,  and  adds  that  the  power  which  it  -exercises 
emanates  from  God ;  this  doctrine  is  as  applicable  to  republics  as  k<)  ab^ute 
monarchies,  and  does  not  prejudge  either  the  forms  of  government  or  tJ^  }mr- 
ticular  claims  of  legitimacy.  As  to  these  latter  questions  they  eaauot  be 
answered  in  general  terms ;  they  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  into 
which  the  general  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  good  order  and 
peace  of  society  cannot  enter.  I  think  it  is  so  important  to  give  cletir  ideas  on 
this  point,  and  to  state  the  doctrines  of  the  most  distinguished  Catholic  divines, 
that  I  consider  it  necessary  to  devote  an  entire  chapter  to  this  subject. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE  ORIGIN   OP   SOCIETY,   ACCORDINO  TO  CATHOMO  DIVINES. 

There  is  nothing  more  instructive  or  more  interesting,  than  the  study  of 
public  law  in  those  writers  who,  pretending  not  to  pass  for  statesmen,  and 
entertaining  no  views  of  ambition,  express  themselves  without  flattery  and  with- 
out bitterness;  and  explain  these  matters  with  as  much  calmncbs  and  tran- 
quillity as  they  would  theories  of  rare  application  and  limited  extent.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  open  a  book  without  immciliatoly  per- 
ceiving to  which  of  the  two  contending  parties  the  author  belong- ;  it  seldom 
happens  that  his  ideas  are  not  affected  by  passion,  or  adapted  to  serve  particular 
designs;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  without  conviction,  ho  speaks 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  interest. 

It  is  not  80  with  the  old  writers,  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  Let  us  render 
them  at  least  this  justice ;  that  their  opinions  are  conscientious,  their  language 
loyal  and  sincere ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  judgment  with  respect  to  them, 
whether  we  consider  them  as  real  sages,  or  as  ignorant  men  and  fanatics,  we 
cannot  call  in  question  their  sincerity;  that  they  are  animated  by  a  religious 
idea,  that  they  develop  a  philosophical  system,  that  their  pens  are  the  Mthful 
interpreters  of  their  thoughts. 

Kousseau  attempts  to  seek  the  origin  of  society,  and  of  the  civil  power ;  and 
begins  the  first  chapter  of  his  work  with  these  words:  "Man  is  born  free,  and 
he  is  everywhere  in  fetters."  Do  you  not  immediately  perceive  the  tribune 
under  the  mantle  of  the  philosopher?  Do  you  not  observe  that,  instead  of 
addressing  himself  to  the  reason,  the  writer  appeals  to  the  passions;  and  wounds 
the  most  susceptible  of  them — viz.  pride.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  philosopher  to 
endeavor  to  make  us  believe  that  he  does  not  intend  to  reduce  his  doctrines  to 
practice;  his  language  betrays  his  design.  In  another  place,  where  he  attempts 
nothing  less  than  to  give  advice  to  a  great  nation,  he  has  hardly  begun  when 
he  holds  over  Europe  the  torch  of  an  incendiary. 

"  When  we  read  ancient  history,  we  fancy  ourselves  transported  to  another 
world,  and  among  other  beings.  What  have  the  French,  the  Englibh,  the  llus- 
sians,  in  common  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans?  Hardly  any  thing  bat  the 
form.  The  great  souls  of  the  latter  appear  to  the  others  as  exaggemtions  of 
history.     How  can  they,  who  feel  themselves  to  be  so  little,  imagine  that  buch 
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great  men  evpr  existed  ?  They  did  exist,  however ;  and  they  were  human  like 
ourselved.  What  hinders  our  being  men  like  them  ?  Our  prejudioes,  our  low 
pliiloeophy,  and  grovelling  passions,  combined  with  the  egotism  of  men's  hearts, 
by  absurd  institutions,  directed  by  men  of  little  minds."  (Consideratums  on  the 
Oaverifvifnt  of  Fulnnd^  &c.y  Chap.  2.)  Ti^  you  not  observe  the  poison  conveyed 
in  these  words  of  the  publicist  ?  And  is  it  not  palpable  that  he  had  something 
Diori^'  in  view  than  enlightening  the  mind  ?  See  with  what  address  he  attempts 
to  produce  a  feeling  of  irritation,  by  harsh  and  indecent  reproaches. 

Let  u>^  tak^  tb^  opposite  extreme  of  the  comparison,  and  see  in  how  different 
a  tone  St.  Tliomas  of  Aquin,  in  his  work  Dt  Regimine  Primnpum,  begins  his 
explanation  on  the  same  subject,  and  gives  directions  for  food  government.(a)^ 

''  If  man,"  he  says,  **  was  intended  to  liva  alone,  l£ke  many  animals,  he 
would  not  require  any  one  to  govern  him ;  every  man  would  be  his  own  king, 
under  the  supreme  command  of  God;  inasmuch  as  he  would  govern  himself  by 
the  light  of  reason  given  him  by  the  Creator.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  mau 
to  be  a  social  and  political  animal,  living  in  community,  differently  from  all 
other  animals ;  a  thing  which  is  clearly  shown  by  the  necessities  of  bis  nature. 
Nature  has  provided  fur  other  animals  food ;  skins  for  a  covering,  means  of 
defence, — as  teeth,  horns,  claws, — or,  at  least,  speed  in  flight^  but  she  has  not 
endowed  man  with  any  of  those  qualities;  and  instead  she  has  given  him  rea- 
son, by  which,  with  the  assistance  of  bis  hanis,  he  can  procure  what  he  wants. 
But  to  procure  this,  one  man  alone  is  not  enough ;  for  he  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  preserve  his  own  life;  it  is,  therefore,  in  man's  nature  to  live  in  society. 
Moreover,  nature  has  granted  to  otber  animals  the  power  of  discerning  what  is 
useful  or  injurious  to  them  :  thus  the  sheep  has  a  natural  horror  of  his  enemy 
the  wolf.  There  are  also  certain  animals  who  know  by  nature  the  herbs  which 
are  medicinal  to  them,  and  other  things  which  are  necessary  for  their  preserva- 
tion. But  man  has  not  naturally  the  knowledge  which  is  requisite  for  the  sup- 
port of  life,  except  in  society ;  inasmuch  as  the  aid  of  reason  is  capable  of  lead- 
ing from  univer:<al  principles  to  the  knowledge  of  particular  things,  which  are 
nectssary  for  life.  Thus,  then,  since  it  is  impossible  for  man  alone  to  obtain 
all  this  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  live  in  society,  one  aiding 
another ;  each  one  applying  to  his  own  task ;  for  example,  some  in  medicine ; 
some  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another.  This  is  shown  with  great  clearness  in 
that  faculty  peculiar  to  man,  language — which  enables  him  to  communicate  his 
thoughts  to  others.  Indeed,  brute  animals  mutually  communicate  tbeir  feel- 
ings ;  as  the  dog  communicates  his  anger  by  barking,  and  other  animals  their 
pai^sions  by  various  ways.  But  man,  with  respect  to  his  fellows,  is  more  com- 
municative than  any  other  animal;  even  than  those  who  are  the  most  inclined 
to  live  in  union,  as  cranes,  ants,  and  bees.  In  this  sense,  Solomon  says,  in 
Ecclesiastes :  <  It  is  better,  therefore,  that  two  should  be  together  than  one ;  for 
they  have  the  advantage  of  their  society.'  Thus,  if  it  be  natural  for  mau  to 
live  in  society,  it  is  necessary  that  some  one  should  direct  the  multitude;  for  if 
many  were  united,  and  each  one  did  as  he  thought  proper,  they  would  fall  to 
pieces,  unless  somebody  looked  after  the  public  good,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
the  human  body,  and  that  of  any  other  animal,  if  there  did  not  exist  a  power  to 
watch  over  the  welfare  of  all  the  members.  Thu6  Solomon  says:  *  Thus,  where 
there  is  no  one  to  govern,  the  people  will  be  dispersed.'  In  man  himself  the 
soul  directs  the  body;  and  in  the  soul,  the  feelings  of  anser  and  concupiscence 
are  governed  by  the  reason.     Among  the  members  of  the  body,  there  is  one 

1  This  fubjeot  is  to  important*  ao  delicate,  that  I  shall  noi  be  satisfied  with  giring  a  translation 

of  the  passages  which  I  quote,  howerer  careful  I  may  be  to  render  them  exact  and  literal,  at  the 

risk  uf  irregularity  of  style  and  riolation  of  the  idiom  of  oar  language.     I  wish,  theret'ure,  to  sel 

before  the  reader  the  original  texts  themselves,  dosiring  him  to  judge  (torn  them  and  not  from 

V  my  version.    [They  will  be  foond  in  the  Appendix.] 
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prmcnpal  one^  which  directs  all;  as  the  heart  or  the  head.  There  ou^t,  then, 
to  he  in  every  multitade  some  goyeming  power."  (St.  Thomas,  Dt  Kegimim 
FHndpam^  lib.  i.  cap.  1.) 

This  passage,  so  remarkable  for  profound  wisdom,  clearness  of  ideas,  solidity 
of  principles,  vigor  and  exactness  of  deductions,  contains,  in  a  few  words,  all 
that  can  be  said  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  society,  and  of  power;  to  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  the  latter,  and  the  obligations  incumbent  upon  it :  the  matter  being 
considered  in  general,  and  by  the  light  of  reason  alone.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  required  to  show,  with  clearness,  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  society ; 
and  this  the  holy  doctor  does  by  this  very  simple  reasoning — man  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  he  cannot  live  alone,  and  then  he  has  need  of  being  united  to  his 
fellows.  K  a  proof  of  this  fundamental  truth  be  required,  it  is  found  in  the  fact 
^t  he  is  endowed  with  speech ;  this  is  a  sign  that  by  nature  he  is  destined  to 
communicate  with  other  men,  and  consequently  to  live  in  society.  After  having 
proved  this  invincible  necessity,  it  remained  to  demonstrate  a  necessity  npt  less 
absolute — ^viz.  the  necessity  of  a  power  to  govern  society.  In  order  to  make 
this  demonstration,  St.  Thomad  does  not  invent  extravagant  systems,  or 
unfounded  theories ;  he  does  not  appeal  to  absurd  suppositions ;  he  is  satisfied 
with  a  reason  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  dictated  by  common  sense,  and 
supported  by  daily  experience — ^vi*.  that  in  all  bodies  of  men,  there  is  a  direc- 
tor requisite;  since,  without  him,  disorder,  and  even  dispersion, are  inevitable; 
for  in  all  societies  there  must  be  a  chief. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  this  clear  and  simple  explanation  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  theory  of  the  origin  of  society  much  better  than  all  the  subtilties  of 
explicit  and  implicit  pacts ;  it  is  enough  for  a  thing  to  be  founded  on  nature 
itself,  for  it  to  be  viewed  as  demonstrated  as  a  real  necessity,  in  order  that  its 
existence  may  be  easily  conceived ;  whv  then  seek,  by  subtilties  and  supposi- 
tions, what  is  apparent  at  the  first  view  f    *  •  c  1  - 

Let  us  not,  however,  suppose  that  St.  Thomas  does  not  acknowledge  divine 
ri^t,  or  is  ignorant  that  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  power  may  be  founded 
on  it :  far  from  it ;  this  truth  he  establishes  in  many  places  in  his  works ;  but 
he  does  not  forget  the  natural  and  the  human  law,  which,  on  this  point,  are 
combined  and  allied  with  the  divine,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  latter  is  only  a 
confirmation  of,  and  gives  a  sanction  to,  the  others.     We  ought  thus  to  inter- 

Eret  the  passages,  in  which  the  holy  doctor  attributes  the  civil  power  to  human 
iw,  considering  this  law  with  that  of  grace.  Fot  example,  when  examining 
^  whether  infidels  can  have  dominion  or  supremacy  over  the  faithful,  he  says :  (h) 
I  "  It  is  necessary  here  to  consider  that  dominion  or  supremacy  is  introduced  by 
virtue  of  human  law ;  the  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  infidels,  is  by 
,  divine  law.  Divine  law,  which  emanates  from  grace,  does  not  take  away  human 
/  law,  which  is  founded  on  the  law  of  natural  reason ;  therefore  the  distinction 
I  between  the  faithful  and  infidels,  considered  in  itself,  does  not  take  away  the 
dominion  or  supremacy  of  infidels  over  the  faithful." 

When  inquiring,  in  another  place,  if  the  prinoe  who  has  apostatized  from  the 
faith  by  this  fact  loses  dominion  over  his  subjects,  so  that  they  are  no  longer 
called  upon  to  obey  him,  he  expresses  himself  thu8:(c)  "As  has  been  said 
before,  infidelity  does  not  destroy  dominion  itself;  for  dominion  was  introduced 
by  the  law  of  nation^,  which  is  human  right ;  while  the  distinction  between  the 
futhful  and  infidels  is  by  a  divine,  which  does  not  take  away  the  human  rights'' 
Again ;  when  examining  if  man  is  obliged  to  obey  another  man,  he  says :  (rf) 
_  "As  natural  actions  proved  from  naturd  powers,  so  human  operations  proceed 
from  the  human  will.  In  natural  things,  it  was  necessary  that  inferior  things 
should  be  brought  into  their  respective  operations  by  the  excellence  of  the  natu- 
ral virtue  which  God  has  given  to  superior  things.  In  the  same  way,  also,  it  is 
necessary  that  in  human  things,  those  which  are  superior  should  urge  on  the 
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inferior,  by  the  force  of  authority  ordained  by  God.  To  move,  by  means  of 
reason  and  the  will,  is  to  command ;  and  as,  by  virtue  of  the  natural  order 
instituted  by  God,  inferior  things  in  nature  are  necessarily  subject  to  the  motion 
of  superior  things,  so  also,  in  human  things,  those  which  are  inferior  ought,  by 
natural  and  divine  right,  to  obey  those  which  are  superior/' 

On  the  same  question,  St.  Thomas  examines  whether  obedience  is  a  special 
virtue,  and  he  answers,  (e)  '^  That  to  obey  a  superior  is  a  duty  conformable  to 
the  divine  order  communicated  to  things."  In  the  6th  artide,  he  states  the 
question  whether  Christians  are  obliged  to  obey  the  secular  powers,  and  says :  (/) 
'*  The  faith  of  Christ  is  the  principle  and  cause  of  justice,  according  to  what  is 
said  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  chap.  iii.  'the  justice  of  God  by  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ.'  Thus  the  faith  of  Christ  does  not  take  away  the  law  of  justice, 
but  rather  confirms  it.  This  law  wills  that  inferiors  should  obey  their  superiors ; 
for  without  that,  human  society  could  not  be  preserved;  and  thus  the  taith  of 
Christ  does  not  exempt  the  faithful  from  the  obligation  of  obeying  the  secular 
powers."  I  have  quoted  at  some  length  these  passi^ges  from  St.  Thomas,  in 
order  to  show  that  h^  does  not  understand  the  divine  right  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  enemies  of  Catholicity  have  made  it  a  reproach  to  us;  but  that,  properly 
speaking,  while  he  adheres  to  a  dogma  so  expressly  taught  in  the  sacred  text,  he 
considers  the  Divine  law  as  a  confirmation  and  sanction  of  the  natural  and  human 
law.  We  know  that  for  six  centuries  Catholic  doctors  have  regarded  the  author* 
ity  of  St.  Thomas  as  worthy  of  the  highest  respect  in  all  that  concerns  futh  and 
morality. 

We  have  just  seen  that  this  angel  of  the  schools  establishes,  as  founded  on 
the  natural,  human,  and  divine  law,  the  duty  of  obeying  authority,  affirming 
that  the  source  of  all  power  is  found  in  God,  without  entering  into  the  question  ^ 
whether  God  communicates  this  power  directly  or  indirectly  to  those  who  exer- 
cise it,  and  leaving  a  vast  field  where  human  opinions  may  debate  without  violat* 
ing  the  purity  of  faith.  In  the  same  way,  the  most  eminent  doctors  who  have 
succeeded  him  in  the  Catholic  pulpits  have  contented  themselves  with  establish- 
ing and  enforcing  the  doctrine,  without  rashly  making  use  of  the  authority  of 
the  Church  in  its  application.  To  prove  this  I  will  here  insert  some  passages 
firom  distinguished  theologians.  Cardinal  Bellarmin  expresses  himself  in  these 
words :  (0)  ^^  It  is  certain  that  public  authority  comes  from  God,  from  whom 
alone  emanate  all  things  good  and  lawful,  as  is  proved  by  St.  Augustin  through- 
out almost  all  the  forty-five  books  of  the  Oity  of  God.  Indeed,  the  Wisdom 
of  God,  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  chap,  viii.,  cries  out,  '  It  is  by  Me  that  kings 
reign ;'  and  further  on,  'It  is  by  Me  that  princes  rule.'  The  prophet  Daniel,  in 
the  second  chapter,  'The  God  of  heaven  has  given  thee  the  kingdom  and  the 
empire ;'  and  the  same  prophet,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  '  Thy  dwelling  shall  be 
with  cattle  and  with  wild  beasts,  and  thou  shalt  eat  grass  as  an  ox,  and  shalt  be 
wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  seven  years  shall  pass  over  thee,  till  thou  know 
that  the  Most  High  ruleth  over  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomso-      ^ 

AVAr  TTa  vnll  '  "       AffAr  liA-innflr  nmvAH.  Kv  t.hA  ftnfhrkrif.v  cii  tJiA  TTnlv  MfnnnfiirPfl.  ; 
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ever  He  will.' "  After  having  proved,  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
this  dogma,  viz.  that  the  civU  power  comes  from  God,  the  illustrious  writer 
explains  the  sense  in  which  it  ought  to  be  understood :  (h)  "  But,"  he  says,  "  it , 
is  necessary  to  make  some  observations  here.  In  the  first  place,  political  power,  X 
considered  in  general,  and  without  descending  in  particular  to  monarchy,  aris-  \ 
tocracy,  or  democracy,  emanates  immediately  from  God  alone ;  for  being  neces- 
sarily annexed  to  the  nature  of  man,  it  proceeds  from  Him  who  has  made  that 
filature.  Besides,  that  power  is  by  natural  law,  since  it  does  not  depend  upon 
men's  consent,  since  they  must  have  a  government  whether  they  wish  it  or  not, 
under  pain  of  desiring  the  destruction  of  the  human  race,  which  is  against  the 
inclination  of  nature.  It  b  thus  that  the  law  of  nature  is  divine  law,  and 
government  is  introduced  by  divine  law;  and  it  is  particularly  this  which  the 
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Apostle  seems  to  have  had  in  view  when  he  says  to  the  Romans,  chap,  xiii., 
*  He  who  resists  authority,  resists  the  opdinauce  of  Grod.'  " 

This  doctrine  destroys  all  the  theory  of  Roussean,  who  makes  the  existence 
of  society  and  the  right  of  the  civil  power  depend  on  human  conventions ;  it  also 
overturns  the  ahsurd  systems  of  some  Protestants,  and  other  heretics,  their  prede- 
cessors, who,  in  the  name  of  Christian  liberty,  pretended  to  condemn  all  authority. 
No !  the  existence  of  society  does  not  depend  on  the  consent  of  man ;  society 
is  not  his  work;  it  satisfies  an  imperious  necessity,  which,  if  it  were  not  satisfied, 
would  entail  the  destruction  of  the  human  race.  God,  when  he  created  man, 
did  not  deliver  him  to  the  mercy  of  chance;  He  has  given  him  the  right  of  ful- 
filling his  necessities,  and  has  imposed  on  him  the  care  of  his  own  preservation 
as  a  duty ;  therefore  the  existence  of  the  human  race  includes  also  the  existence 
of  government,  and  the  obligations  of  obedience.  There  is  no  theory  so  clear, 
simple,  and  solid.  Shall  it  be  called  the  «nemy  and  oppressor  of  human  free- 
dom y  Is  it  any  disgrace  to  man  to  acknowledge  himself  the  creature  uf  God  ? 
to  confess  that  he  has  received  from  Him  what  is  necessary  for  his  preservntion? 
Is  the  intervention  of  God  any  infringement  of  human  liberty,  and  cannot  man  be 
free  without  being  an  Atheist?  It  is  absurd  to  say  there  is  any  thing  favorable 
to  servitude  in  a  doctrine  which  tells  us  ^^God  wills  not  that  you  should  live  like 
wild  beasts:  He  commands  you  to  be  united  in  society,  and  for  this  purpose  Ho 
orders  you  to  live  in  submission  to  an  authority  legitimately  establnhoJ."  If 
this  be  called  servitude  and  oppression,  we  desire  this  servitude,  we  willingly 
give  up  the  right  which  is  pretended  to  be  granted  to  us  of  wandering  in  the 
woods  like  wild  beasts :  true  liberty  does  not  exist  in  man  when  ho  is  ^stripped 
of  the  finest  attnbute  of  his  nature,  that  of  acting  in  conformity  wifh  reason. 

Such  is  the  explanation  of  divine  right  according  to  the  illustrious  coiumen- 
tatorwhora  we  have  just  quoted;  let  us  now  see  the  applications  which  ho  makes 

^  of  it,  and  learn  in  what  way,  according  to  him,  God  communicate:^  the  civil 
p  »wer  to  those  who  are  charged  with  its  exercise.     After  the  words  quoted  above, 

»  liuilarmin  continues:  (t)  "In  the  seconl  place,  observe,  that  this  power  re^des 
tjumtf/iate/^f  as  in  its  subject,  in  all  the  multitude,  for  it  is  by  dniuo  rib;,lit.    The 

.  divine  right  his  not  given  this  power  to  any  man  in  particular,  for  it  has  given 
it  to  the  multitude;  bjsides,  the  po^i^ive  taW  bi;ing  taken  away,  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  should  rule  rather  than  ano(her,  among  a  great  number  of  equal  men; 
therefore  power  belong  to  the  whole  multitude.  In  fine,  society  h:h  >u)d  be  a 
perfect  state;  it  should  have  the  p  »wer  of  self-preservation,  and,  consequently, 
that  of  cliastising  the  disturbers  of  the  peace." 

This  doctrine  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  foolish  assertions  of  Rousseau 
and  his  followers;  no  one  who  has  studied  public  law  will  confound  ihings  so 
different.  Indeed,  what  the  Cardinal  establishes  in  the  passage  qu  )ted,  vik.  that 
power  resiKs  immediately  in  thu  multitude,  is  not  in  opp  isitiou  to  what  he  him- 
8Jif  taught  a  lit  le  before,  wheu  he  said  tiiat  it  comes  fr(»m  God,  and  i;$  not  owing 
to  hum  lU  e^iiivention^.  His  ^ioctrine  may  be  ctmveyed  in  this  form.  Suppose 
a  number  of  men  without  any  posit  ve  law;  there  is  then  no  rca.son  \ihy  any 
one  of  tlieni  shou.d  have  a  right  to  rule  the  re>'t  Nevertheless,  this  law  uxibts, 
nature  itstJf  indicates  its  necessity,  Gol  (»rda:ns  a  government;  therefore  thjre 
exibts  among  th  s  uuuiber  of  men  the  legi  imate  power  of  institut.ng  one.  To 
explain  mote  «L.()ly  tite  hieds  ot  this  iUu2itn<ms  theologian,  let  us  .>upp«  Sii  that 
a  c  'Usi  ieri»t)le  number  of  famlies,  penectiy  equal  among  themselves  .»ud  abso- 
lutt-ly  indeprii  :uiit  of  each  u  hji,  were  ti.r;>wu  by  a  tempest  on  a  de.'*crl  island. 
Thj  ve  ;sel  bJ  .g  destroyed,  ihey  have  no  hope  eitiier  of  returning  home  or  of 
pursuing  theii  j  »urney.  All  commuiiiciii  »n  uitii  Uie  rest  of  mankinJ  it^  be«^m(j 
imp  ".HMO.e :  we  ask,  whether  these  f  lumiea  c  'Ui  I  live  with  mt  government  f  No7 
Has  any  <«u  .iuion .  tuem  a  nght  of  govern. n^  tUe  rent.'  Clearly  not.  Can  anj 
iudiviaaai  am  li^;  tluiu  pretcuJ  to  such  a,  ngat/     certainly  u  >t.     H^ve  they  aj 
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right  to  appoint  the  govertiment  of  which  they  stand  in  need  ?  Certainly  thej 
have.  Therefore  in  this  multitude,  represented  by  the  fathers  of  families  or  in 
some  other  way,  resides  the  civil  power,  together  with  the  right  of  transmitting 
it  to  one  or  more  persons,  according  as  they  shall  judge  proper.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  any  valid  objection  to  the  doctrine  placed  in  this  point  of  view.  That 
this  is  the  real  meaning  of  his  words  is  clearly  shown  by  the  observations  which 
follow :  (Ic)  "In  the  third  place,"  he  says,  "observe  that  the  multitude  transfers 
this  power  to  one  person  or  more  by  natural  right ;  for  the  republic  not  bein^ 
able  to  exercise  it  by  itself,  is  obli^d  to  communicate  it  to  one  or  to  a  limited 
number;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  power  of  princes,  considered  in  general,  is  by 
natural  and  divine  law ;  and  the  whole  human  race,  if  assembled  together,  could 
not  establish  the  contrary,  viz.  that  princes  or  governors  did  not  exist." 

Bat  the  fundamental  principle  being  once  established,  Bellarmin  allows  to 
society  an  ample  right  of  appointing  the  form  of  government  which  they  think 
proper.  This  ought  to  refute  the  accusations  made  against  the  Catholic  doctrine^ 
of  favoring  servitude  3  for  if  all  forms  of  government  are  reconcilable  with  this 
doctrine,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  being  incompatible  with 
liberty.  Hear  how  the  same  author  continues  on  this  point :  (/)  "  Observe,  in 
the  fourth  place,"  he  says,  "  that  particular  forms  of  government  are  by  the 
law  of  nations,  and  not  by  divine  law,  since  it  depends  upon  the  consent  of  the 
multitude  to  place  over  themselves  a  king,  consuls,  or  other  magistrates,  as  is 
clear ;  and,  for  a  legitimate  reason,  they  can  change  royalty  into  aristocracy,  or 
into  democracy,  or  vice  versdj  as  it  was  done  in  Rome. 

"  Observe,  in  the  fifth  place,  that  it  follows,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  this 
power  in  particular  comes  from  God,  but  by  means  of  the  counsel  and  election 
of  man,  like  all  other  things  which  belong  to  the  law  of  nations ;  for  the  law  of 
nations  is,  as  it  were,  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  natural  law  by  human 
reasoning.  Thence  follows  a  two-fold  difference  between  the  political  and  the 
ecclesiastical  power :  first,  difference  with  regard  to  the  subject,  since  political 
power  is  in  the  multitude,  and  ecclesiastical  in  a  man  immecUatdi/y  as  in  its 
subject;  second,  difference  with  respect  to  the  cause,  since  political  power, 
considered  generally,  is  by  divine  law,  and  in  particular  by  the  law  of  nations, 
while  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  in  every  way  by  divine  law,  and  emanates  imme- 
diately from  God." 

These  last  words  show  clearly  how  correct  I  was  in  saying  that  theologians 
understand  the  divine  law  in  a  very  different  manner,  according  as  it  is  applied 
to  the  civil  or  to  the  ecclesiastical  power.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
doctrine  now  stated  is  peculiar  to  Cairdinal  Bellarmin ;  the  generality  of  theo- 
logians follow  him  on  this  point ;  but  I  have  preferred  quoting  his  authority, 
because  he,  being  so  strongly  attached  to  the  See  of  Rome,  if  the  latter  were 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  despotism,  as  it  has  been  charged  with  being,  no 
doubt,  something  of  them  would  appear  in  the  writings  of  this  theologian.  It 
is  easy  to  anticipate  the  objection  that  will  be  made  to  this  explanation ;  we 
shall  be  told  that  Bellarmin,  having  for  his  object  the  exaltation  of  the  authority 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  with  this  view  attempted  to  lower  the  power  of  kings, 
in  order  to  take  away  or  diminish  all  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Popes. 
I  will  not  now  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  opinions  of  Bellarmin  with 
respect  to  the  two  powers — ^this  would  be  foreign  to  my  design ;  besides,  such 
points  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  excited  at  that  time  great  interest,  on^ 
account  of  circumstances  at  that  period,  but  now  very  little,  on  account  of  the 
new  course  which  events  have  taken,  and  the  great  change  which  has  been 
brought  about  in  ideas.  I  shall,  nevertheless,  reply  to  this  supposed  difficulty 
by  two  very  simple  observations.  The  first  is,  that  we  have  not  to  inquire  the 
intentions  of  Bellarmin  in  explaining  his  doctrine,  but  in  what  that  doctrine 
consists.     Whatever  his  motive  may  have  been,  we  see  an  author  of  vast  renown, 
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vhose  opinion  has  great  weight  in  Catholic  schools^  and  who  wrote  at  Home, 
where,  so  far  from  his  writing  being  condemned,  he  was  surrounded  with  respect 
and  honor :  thb  theologian,  I  say,  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  civil  power,  does  it  in  such  terms  that,  while  giving  sacred 
guarantees  for  the  good  order  of  society,  he  does  not  infringe  on  the  liberty  of 
Uie  people ;  this  is  the  vindication  of  Rome  against  the  atti^ks  made  upon  her. 
The  second  is,  that  Cardinal  Bellarmin  does  not  here  profess  an  isolated  opinion — 
the  generality  of  theologians  are  on  his  side ;  therefore,  all  that  can  be  said 
gainst  him  personally  proves  nothing  against  his  doctrines.  Among  the  many 
authors  that  I  could  quote,  I  will  select  some  who  will  represeut  many  difierent 

rriods :  and  as  the  obligation  of  being  brief  confines  me  within  narrow  limits, 
beg  the  reader  himseu  to  examine  the  works  of  Catholic  theologians  and 
moralists ;  he  will  thus  make  sure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  thoughts 
on  this  subject.  Hear  how  Suarei  explains  the  origin  of  power  :  (m)  "  Herein,'' 
he  says,  ''  the  common  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  God,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the 
author  of  nature,  gives  the  power ;  so  that  men  are,  so  to  speak,  the  matter  and 
subject  ci^»able  of  this  power ;  while  &od  gives  the  form  by  giving  the  power/' 
(Z>e  Le^,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.) 

He  goes  on  to  develop  his  doctrine,  relying  on  the  reason  usually  made  use  of 
in  this  matter ;  and  when  he  comes  to  draw  the  conclusions,  he  explains  how 
society,  which,  according  to  him,  receives  the  power  immediately  from  God, 
communicates  it  to  certain  persons.  He  adds :  (n)  ''  In  the  second  place,  it 
follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  civil  power,  whenever  it  is  found  in  a 
man  or  a  prince,  has  emanated  according  to  usual  and  legitimate  law,  from  the 
people  and  the  community,  either  directly  or  remotely,  and  that  it  cannot 
otherwise  be  justly  possessed."  (Ibid,  cap.  4.) 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  not  know  that  a  Spanish  Jesuit  maintained 
against  the  King  of  England  in  person,  the  dociaine  that  princes  receive  power 
mediately  from  God,  and  immediately  from  the  people.  This  Jesuit  is  Suarei 
himself,  and  the  book  to»which  I  allude  b  called,  (p)  "  Defence  of  the  Catholic 
arid  Apostolic  Faith  against  the  errors  of  the  Anglican  seel ;  accompanied  by  a 
Reply  to  the  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Fidelity,  arid  to  tJie  m^onilary  Preface  pub- 
lislied  by  the  most  serene  JameSy  King  of  England,  By  P.  D.  Francois  Suarez, 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Coimbra ;  addressed  to  the  most  serene  Kings  and 
Princes  of  the  Christian  world." 

In  the  third  book,  chapter  second,  where  he  discusses  the  question,  Whether 
the  political  sovereignty  comes  immediately  from  God  or  from  divine  institution, 
Suarez  says  :  '^  Here  the  most  serene  King  not  only  gives  a  new  and  singular 
opinion,  but  also  acrimoniously  attacks  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  for  having  affimed 
that  Kings  have  not  received  authority  immMiaidy  from  God  like  £e  Popes. 
He  himself  affirms  that  Eongs  hold  their  power  not  from  the  people,  but  imme- 
diately from  God )  and  he  attempts  to  support  his  opinion  by  arguments  and 
examples  the  value  of  which  I  shall  examine  in  the  next  chapter. 

"  Although  this  controversy  does  not  immediately  concern  the  dogmas  of  faith 
^for  we  have  nothing  in  reference  to  it  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  Fathers), 
It  may  nevertheless  be  well  to  discuss  and  explain  it  carefully ;  1.  because  it 
might  possibly  lead  to  error  in  other  dogmas ;  2*  because  the  above  opinion  of  the 
King,  as  he  maintains  and  explains  it,  is  new,  singular,  and  apparently  invented 
to  exalt  the  temporal  at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual  power ;  and  3.  because  we 
consider  the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  Bell^trmin  ancient,  received,  true,  and 
^'t^^^^avy'"  But  we  must  not  attribute  these  opinions  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  nor  suppose  that  thev  disappeared  from  the  schools  of  theologians  as 
soon  as  they  were  advanced.  In  support  of  them,  a  multitude  of  authors  might 
very  easily  be  cited,  who  would  show  that  Suarez  was  correct  in  saying  that  the 
opinion  of  Bellarmin  was  received  and  ancient ;  they  would^  moreover^  show 
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that  this  doctrine  oontinued  to  be  admitted  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  without  any 
doubt  of  its  orthodoxy,  or  of  its  containing  any  thing  dangerous  to  the  stabilltj 
of  monarchies.  In  proof  of  what  is  here  adduced,  I  wfll  cite  passages  from 
distinguished  authors,  proving  that  at  Rome  this  mode  of  explaining  the  right 
divine  has  never  been  called  in  question ;  and  that  in  France  and  Spain,  where 
absolute  monarchy  had  taken  so  deep  root,  this  opinion  was  no  longer  regarded 
as  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  thrones.  A  long  period  had  already  elapsed — 
the  critical  position  which  might  more  or  less  influence  the  direction  of  ideas  had 
consequently  disai^>eared,  yet  liieologians  still  maintained  the  same  doctrines; 
Cardinal  Gotti,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  centunr,  gives,  in  his 
Treatise  upon  Laws,  the  above  opinion  as  previously  admittea,  without  even 
attempting  to  confirm  it  (p)  In  the  Moral  Theology  of  Herman  Busenbaum, 
enlarged  by  St  Alphonsus  Liguori,  book  Ist,  second  Treatise  upon  Laws, 
(chap,  i,  dub.  2,  §  104,)  it  is  expressly  said  ;  "  It  is  certain  that  the  power  of 
making  laws  exists  among  men,  but  as  far  as  civil  laws  are  concerned,  this  power 
belongs  naturally  to  no  individual.  It  belongs  to  the  community,  who  transfer 
it  to  one  or  to  more,  that  by  them  the  community  itself  may  be  governed." 

Should  any  one  say  that  I  quote  the  Jesuits  only,  or  suspect  that  these  doc- 
trines are  mere  casuistry,  I  will  cite  remarkable  passages  from  other  theologians, 
who  are  neither  casuists  nor  prepossessed  in  iavor  of  the  Jesuits.  Father  Daniel 
Concina,  who  wrote  at  Rome  about  the  mddle  of  the  last  century,  supports  the 
same  doctrine  as  generally  admitted;  m  his  TKiologie  chriiienne  dogmaticO' 
morale,  Roman  edition,  1768,  he  expresses  himself  as  follows :  (q)  "  All  writers 
generally  assert  that  the  origin  of  supreme  power  is  of  God,  as  Solomon  declares 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  c.  viii.,  saying,  *  By  Me  kings  reign,  and  lawgivers 
decree  just  things :'  as  truly  as  subordinate  princes  are  dependent  upon  the 
supreme  tempond  majesty,  so,  in  like  manner,  this  majesty  itself  must  depend 
upon  the  supreme  King  and  Lord  of  lords.  Theologians  and  jurists  dispute 
whether  this  supreme  power  comes  immediately/  from  God,  or  merely  in  an  iTidu 
rcct  manner.  Many  affirm  that  it  emanates  immediately  from  God,  because  it 
cannot  emanate  from  men,  whether  we  consider  them  collectively  or  individually ; 
for  all  fathers  of  families  are  equal,  and  each  possesses,  with  regard  to  his  own 
family,  a  power  merely  economical ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  they  cannot 
confer  upon  others  that  civil  and  political  power  which  they  themselves  do  not 
possess.  Moreover,  if  the  community,  in  its  superiority,  had  delegated  to  one 
or  to  more  the  power  here  under  discussion,  it  could  revoke  it  at  pleasure,  for 
the  superior  is  always  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  facilities  he  has  delegated  to 
another,  and  this  would  be  very  injurious  to  society. 

"  In  support  of  the  opposite  opinion,  many  answer,  and  certainly  taith  mare 
probability  and  iruthy  that,  in  reality,  all  power  proceeds  from  God,  but  that  it 
IS  not  delegated  to  any  particular  individual  directly ,  unless  by  consent  of  civil 
society.  That  this  power  is  not  vested  directly  in  any  individual,  but  in  the 
entire  collection  of  men,  is  what  St.  Thomas  expressly  teaches  (1,2,  qu.  90, 
art.  3,  ad  2,  et  qu.  97,  art.  3,  ad  8),  followed  by  Domimp  Soto  (lib.  i.  qu.  1, 
art  3) ;  by  Ledesma  (2  part.  qu.  18,  art.  3) ;  and  by  Covimnivias  (in  Praot 
cap.  i.).  The  reason  of  this  is  evident ;  for  as  all  men  are  born  free  with  regard 
to  civd  society,  no  one  has  any  civil  power  over  another,  since  this  power  exists 
not  in  each,  nor  in  any  of  them  in  a  fixed  manner;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  it 
is  vested  in  the  whole  collection  of  men.  God  does  not  confer  this  poioer  by  any 
special  act  distinct /rom  creation,  but  it  is  a  property  of  right  reasoUy  inasmuch 
as  right  reason  dictates  that  mai,  united  in  one  moral  whole,  shall  prescribe^  by 
express  or  tacit  consevU,  in  what  manner  society  shall  be  governed,  preserved,  and 
uphdd." 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Father  Concina,  speaking  here  of  tacit  ^  express 
consent,  has  not  in  view  the  actual  existence  of  society,  nor  the  authority  bj 
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which  it  is  governed,  but  merely  the  mode  of  exercising  this  authority  for  the 
direction,  preservation,  and  defence  of  society.  Hence,  his  opinion  coincides 
,  with  that  of  Bellarmin ;  society  and  power  are  of  right  divine  and  natural,  but 
the  mode  of  organising  society,  and  of  transmitting  and  exercising  authority,  is 
human.  After  having  shown  in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  that  civil 
power  comes  from  God,  Concina  resumes  the  question  which  he  had  proposed, 
viz.  in  what  manner  authority  exists  in  kines,  princes,  and  other  supreme  heads 
of  government.  He  proceeds  as  follows :  (r)  "  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
power  existing  in  the  prince,  the  king,  or  in  many  persons  whether  nobles  or 
plebeians,  emanates  from  the  community  itself,  directly  or  indirectly ;  for,  if  it 
came  immediately  &om  God,  it  would  be  manifested  to  us  in  a  particular  man* 
ner,  as  in  the  instances  of  Saul  and  David,  who  were  chosen  by  God.  We 
consider,  therefore,  erroneous,  the  doctrine  that  God  confers  this  power  imme- 
diately and  directly  upon  the  king,  the  prince,  or  any  other  head  of  supreme 
government  whatever,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  tacit  or  express  consent  of  the 
public.  This  discussion,  it  is  true,  is  one  of  words  rather  than  of  things,  for 
this  power  comes  from  God,  the  author  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  He  has  ordained 
and  appointed  that  the  public  itself  shall  confer  upon  one  or  more  the  power  of 
supreme  government,  for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  society.  The  nomi- 
nation of  the  person  or  persons  appointed  to  command  being,  once  made,  their 
power  is  said  to  come  from  God,  because  society  itself  is  bound  by  natural  and 
divine  right  to  obey  him  who  commands.  In  fact,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
society  shall  be  governed,  whether  by  one  individual  or  by  several.  In  this 
manner  the  several  opinions  of  theologians  are  reconciled  with  each  other,  and 
the  oracles  of  Scripture  appear  in  their  true  sense :  '  He  that  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.'  '  There  is  no  power  but  from  God.' 
*  Be  subject,  therefore,  to  every  human  creature  for  God's  sake,  whether  to  the 
king,'  &c.  *  Thou  wouldst  not  have  any  power  against  Me,  unless  it  were  given 
thee  from  above.'  These  testimonies,  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  ought  to  con- 
vince us  that  all  is  ordained  and  directed  by  God,  the  supreme  Mediator.  This, 
however,  does  not  exclude  the  operations  of  human  institutions,  as  is  very  justly 
interpreted  by  St.  Augustin  and  St.  John  Chrysostom." 

Father  Billuart,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  and,  consequently, 
at  the  same  epoch  when  the  highly  monarchical  traditions  of  Louis  XI V.  were 
in  all  their  vigor,  expressed  the  same  ideas  on  this  subject  as  the  theologians 
above  cited.  In  his  work  on  Moral  Theology,  which,  for  almost  a  century,  has 
been  widely  circulated,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  (s)  "I  maintain,  in  the  first 
place,  that  legislative  power  belongs  to  the  community,  or  to  its  representative." 
After  quoting  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Isidore,  he  continues :  "  Reason  proves,  that 
to  make  laws  belongs  of  right  to  him  who  is  appointed  to  watch  over  the  public 
good ;  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  good,  as  has  been  already  said,  b  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  laws.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  community,  or  of  its  ruler,  to 
watch  over  the  public  good ;  for  as  the  welfare  of  an  individual  is  a  fit  object 
for  individual  agency,  so  is  the  public  good  for  the  agency  of  the  community,  or 
of  him  to  whom  its  functions  have  been  delegated ;  the  power  of  legislation, 
therefore,  is  vested  in  the  community,  or  in  its  representative.  I  will  confirm 
what  is  here  advanced.  The  law  has  the  power  of  commanding  and  of  coercing 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  individual  has  any  authority  to  command  or  restrain 
the  multitude.  This  authority  belongs  exclusively  to  the  community,  or  to  its 
representative ;  to  these,  therefore,  legislative  power  belongs."  Having  made 
these  reflections,  Billuart  starts  another  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  extreme 
extension  which  he  appears  to  have  given  to  the  rights  of  the  multitude.  On 
this  occasion  he  developes  his  system  still  further,  {t) 

"  It  will  be  objected,"  says  he,  "  that  the  right  of  commMiding  and  compel- 
ling is  vested  in  the  superior;  and  cannot  belong  to  the  community;  since  it  is 
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not  superior  to  itself.  To  this  I  reply :  Society,  in  one  sense,  is  not  superior 
to  itself,  but  in  another  it  is.  The  community  may  be  considered  collectively 
as  one  moral  body,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  superior  to  itself  as  considered  distn- 
butively  in  each  of  its  members.  Again ;  it  may  be  considered  as  acting  in  the 
•place  of  God,  from  whom  emanates  all  legislative  power,  as  it  is  said  in  Pro- 
verbs :  *  By  Me  kings  reign  and  the  lawgivers  decree  just  things;*  or  its  capable 
of  being  governed  conformably  to  the  public  good.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
superior  and  legislative ;  in  the  latter,  inferior  and  subject  to  the  law.'' 

As  this  exphmation  might  appear  somewhat  obscure,  Billuart  proceeds  to 
investigate  more  profoundly  the  origin  of  society  and  of  civil  power.  He  endea- 
Tors  to  show  how  the  natural,  the  divine,  and  the  human  laws  agree  on  this 
point,  defining  what  belongs  to  each.  He  then  continues  as  follows :  (u)  "  To 
render  this  more  clear,  it  must  be  observed,  that  man,  unlike  other  auimals,  is 
bom  destitute  of  many  things  necessary  both  for  body  and  soul,  and  that  for 
these  he  is  indebted  to  society  and  the  assistance  of  his  fellow-mortals ;  conse- 
quently he  is,  by  his  very  nature,  a  social  animal.  This  society,  which  nature 
and  reason  prescribe  to  him  as  indispensable,  cannot  long  exist  without  some 
power  to  direct  it,  according  to  what  is  said  in  Proverbs :  '  Where  there  is  no 
.governor,  the  people  will  come  to  ruin.'  Whence  it  follows,  that  God,  who  has 
given  this  nature,  has  also  given  the  power  of  governing  and  of  legislating.  He, 
in  fact,  who  gives  the  form,  gives,  at  the  same  time,  all  that  such  f«jrm  necessa- 
rily requires.  But  as  it  is  not  possible  for  this  executive  and  legislative  power 
to  be  exercised  by  the  entire  multitude)  since  it  would  be  difficult  for  all  and 
each  forming  this  multitude  to  assemble  on  all  occasions  when  the  affairs  of  the 
commonweal  are  to  be  discussed,  or  laws  to  be  established,  it  is  usual  for  the 
multitude  to  transfer  its  right  or  governing  power,  either  to  a  number,  of  people 
selected  from  all  classes,  and  bearing  the  name  of  a  democracy ;  or  to  a  select 
number  of  the  nobles,  which  takes  the  name  of  an  aristocracy  ;  or  to  one  alone, 
for  himself  only,  or  for  his  successors,  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  bereditary  suc- 
cession, which  is  styled  a  monarchy.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  all  power 
comes  from  God,  as  the  Apostle  says,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Komuns,  chap.  xiii. 
This  power  resides  in  the  community,  directlj/  and  by  natural  right,  but  in 
kings  and  other  rulers  merely  indirectly  and  by  human  right,  unless  God  con- 
fers it  directly  upon  certain  individuals,  as  He  did  upon  Moses  over  tbe  Jews, 
and  as  Christ  has  conferred  it  upon  the  Supreme  Pontiff  over  the  whole  Church.'' 
What  is  still  more  remarkable,  our  absolute  monarchies  were  never  alaimed  at 
these  theological  doctrines,  not  only  previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  but 
since  that  Revolution,  and  up  to  the  time  commonly  styled  with  us  t\i(i  fatal 
decade,  (iroxa  1828  to  1833,  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.) 
It  is  well  known  that  during  that  period  the  Compendium  Salmaticense  (Com- 
pendium of  Salamanca)  had  a  most  favorable  reception  in  this  country,  and 
served  as  a  text-book  among  the  professors  of  ethics  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Ye  who  are  continually  declaiming  against  this  epoch,  imagining,  with- 
out doubt,  that  in  those  days  no  other  doctrines  than  those  in  favor  of  the  most 
arrant  despotism  could  be  circulated,  listen  to  what  is  said  in  the  above  book, 
which  was  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  youth  destined  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  After  having  established  the  existence  of  a  civil  legislative  power,  the 
author  thus  proceeds :  (a-)  "  You  will  ask  me,  in  the  second  place,  whether  the 
prince  receives  this  civil  legislative  power  immediately  from  God.  I  reply,  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  princes  receive  this  power  from  God ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  maintained  with  more  truth,  that  they  do  not  receive  it  directly^ 
but  through  the  medium  of  the  people's  consent ;  for  all  men  are  naturally  equal, 
and  there  is  no  natural  distinction  of  superiority  or  inferiority.  Since  nature 
has  not  given  any  individual  power  over  another,  God  has  conferred  this  power 
upon  the  community :  which^  as  it  may  think  it  more  proper  to  bo  ruled  by  one 
88 
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or  by  many  appointed  persons,  transfers  it  to  one  or  to  many,  that  by  them  it 
may  be  ruled;  according  to  St.  Thomas  (1,  2,  qu.  90,  art.  3,  ad  2).  From  this 
natural  principle  arises  the  variety  in  the  forms  of  civil  government ;  for  if  a 
state  transfers  all  its  power  to  a  single  individual,  this  government  is  termed 
monarchical ;  if  it  confers  it  upon  the  nobles  of  the  nation,  it  takes  the  namd 
of  an  aristocracy ;  if  the  people  or  the  state  retain  this  power  in  their  own 
hands,  the  civil  government  is  styled  a  democracy.  Princes,  therefore,  receive 
from  God  the  power  of  comman^ng ;  for  supposing  the  election  made  by  the 
whole  state,  God  confers  upon 'the  prince  the  power  which  was  vested  in  the 
community.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  prince  rules  and  governs  in  the  name 
<^  G^,  and  whoever  resists  him  resists  the  ordinance  of  God,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  above  cited.'' 


CHAPTER  L. 

ON  THE  RiaHT  DIVINE,  ACCJORDING  TO  THE  CATHOLIC  DOCTORS. 

The  doctrine  of  the  right  divine,  considered  in  its  relation  to  society,  presents 
to  our  notice  two  particular  points  which  this  doctrine  contains :  1.  The  origin 
of  civil  power ;  2.  The  mode  in  which  GU)d  communicates  this  power. 

The  former  point  is  a  question  of  doctrine.  No  Catholic  can  entertain  any 
doubt  upon  it.  The  second  is  open  to  discussion  ;  and  various  opinions  may  be 
formed  upon  it,  without  interfering  with  faith.  With  regard  to  the  right  divine, 
considered  in  itself,  true  philosophy  agrees  with  Catholicifcy.  In  fact,  if  civil 
power  comes  not  from  God,  to  what  source  can  we  trace  its  origin  ?  Upon  what 
solid  principle  can  we  support  it  ?  If  the  man  who  exercises  it  does  not  rest 
upon  God  the  legitimacy  of  his  power,  no  title  will  avail  to  uphold  his  right. 
It  will  be  radically  and  irretrievably  null.  On  the  contrary,  supposing  autho- 
rity to  come  from  God,  our  duty  to  submit  to  it  becomes  evident,  and  our  dig- 
nity is  not  in  the  least  hurt  by  the  submission  ;•  but,  in  the  other  supposition, 
we  see  only  force,  craft,  tyranny,  but  no  reason  or  justice ;  perhaps  a  necessity 
for  submission,  but  no  obligation.  By  what  title  does  any  man  pretend  to 
command  us  ?  Because  he  is  possessed  of  superior  intellect  ?  Who  had  the 
right  of  adjudging  to  him  the  palm  ?  Besides,  this  superiority  does  not  con- 
stitute a  right ;  in  some  instances  its  direction  might  be  useful  to  us,  but  it  will 
not  be  obligatory.  Is  it  because  he  is  stronger  than  we  ?  In  that  case  the 
elephant  ought  to  be  king  of  the  entire  world.  Is  it  because  he  is  more  wealthy 
than  we  ?  Keason  and  justice  exist  not  in  metal.  The  rich  man  is  bom  naked, 
and  his  riches  will  not  descend  with  him  into  the  tomb.  Upon  earth  they  have 
enabled  him  to  acquire  power ;  but  they  do  not  confer  upon  him  any  right  to 
exercise  it  over  others.  Shall  it  consist  in  certain  faculties  conferred  on  him 
by  others?  who  has  constituted  other  men  our  proxies?  where  is  their  consent? 
who  has  collected  their  votes  ?  and  how  can  either  we  or  they  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  possess  faculties  equal  to  the  exercise  of  civil  power  ?  and  if  we  do  not 
possess  them,  how  can  we  delegate  them  ? 

We  must  here  consider  the  doctrine  which  places  the  origin  of  civil  power  in 
the  will  of  men,  supposing  that  this  power  is  the  result  Of  a  pact,  by  which 
individuals  have  agreed  to  submit  to  the  retrenchment  of  a  part  of  their  natural 
liberty,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  society.  Accordmg  to  this  system, 
the  rights  of  the  civil  power,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  subject,  are  alike 
founded  on  a  pact,  differing  from  other  contracts  only  in  the  nature  and  extent 
of  its  object;  so  that,  in  this  case,  power  would  emanate  from  God  merely  in  a 
general  sense,  just  as  all  rights  and  duties  emanate  from  Him.  Those  writers 
who  thus  explain  the  origin  of  power,  do  not  always  agree  with  Bousseau.    The 
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Contrat  of  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pact  spoken 
of  in  other  authors.  This  is  not  the  place  to  compare  the  doctrines  of  Bous- 
seaa  with  those  of  other  writers ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  although  thej  rely  upon 
the  pact,  they  wish,  nevertheless,  to  establish  the  rights  of  civil  power  as  they 
have  been  hitherto  understood  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  whilst  the 
author  of  the  Contrat  Social  proposes  in  his  book  the  following  problem,  which 
he  considers  fundamental.  I  quote  his  own  words  :  ^^Tofirui  afomi  of  amh 
ciation  which  shall  defend  and  protect  with  all  the  common  strength  the  person 
and  property  ofea>ch  associate^  and  hy  which  each  one,  being  united  to  all,  shaU 
nevertheless  obey  only  himself ,  and  remain  as  free  as  before." 

Such  is  the  fundamental  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  ^ven  in  the  Con- 
trat Social,  This  nonsense  of  having  none  but  one's  self  to  obey,  making  a 
contract  J  and  remaimng  as  free  as  before,  needs  no  comment,  after  what  the 
auUior  himself  says  in  the  following  line :  **  The  clauses  of  this  contract  are  so 
fixed  by  the  very  nature  of  the  act,  that  the  least  modification  would  render 
them  vain  and  of  no  effect.^'  (Book  i.  chap.  6.)  Rousseau's  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject do  not,  therefore,  agree  with  those  of  many  other  writers,  who  also  have 
Bpoken  of  pacts,  in  Uieir  explanation  of  the  origin  of  power;  the  latter  sought  a 
theory  in  support  of  power,  the  former  wished  to  destroy  that  which  existed, 
and  to  throw  society  into  a  state  of  excitement.  Through  a  singular  idea, 
Rousseau,  in  his  vault  at  the  Pantheon,  is  represented  to  us  with  the  door  half 
open,  and  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand — an  emblem,  perhaps,  more  significant 
than  has  been  imagined.  The  artist's  intention  was,  to  express  the  idea  of 
Rousseau's  enlightening  the  world  even  after  his  death;  but  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  torch  is  also  an  emblem  of  the  incendiary.  La  Uarpe 
said  of  him : 

**  Sa  parole  est  un  feu,  mab  un  fea  qui  ravage." 

To  return  to  the  question,  I  will  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  pact  is  of  no 
avail  in  accounting  for  the  establishment  of  power ;  for  it  cannot  even  render 
legitimate  either  its  origin  or  its  exercise.  First,  an  explicit  pact  Las  evidently 
never  existed ;  and  secondly,  in  the  formation  of  even  the  most  limited  society, 
such  a  pact  never  could  obtain  the  consent  of  every  individual  member.  In  any 
convention  for  such  an  object,  only  the  heads  of  families  could  take  part ;  and 
hence,  women,  children,  and  servants  micht  protest  against  it.  In  assenting 
to  such  a  pact,  what  right  would  fethers  have  to  represent  the  whole  of  their 
families  ?  The  will  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  said,  was  virtually  included  in  that 
of  their  chief;  but  this  is  the  very  point  that  wants  proof.  Supposition  here 
is  easy  enough ;  proof  is  not  so  easy.  When  you  seek  the  origin  of  power  in 
principles  of  strict  right,  and  attempt  to  maintain  that  this  is  only  one  of  those 
cases  to  which  ordinary  conditions  of  contracts  are  applicable,  you  are  met  at  once 
by  a  very  serious  difiiculty ;  for  you  are  obliged  to  have  recoutse  to  a  fiction : — 
the  words  "  implicit  consent*  are  a  mere  fiction,  and  nothing  more.  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent, that  the  consent  of  families  must  have  been  implicit,  even  supposing  that 
of  their  heads  to  be  explicit  ?  This  explicit  consent  would,  in  fiEkst,  be  impos- 
sible in  the  formation  of  any  society,  however  limited  in  extent.  And  more- 
over, the  consent  of  succeeding  generations  will  be  equally  implicit,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  be  continually  renewing  the  contract,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
the  wishes  of  the  parties  interested  in  its  effects.  Reason  and  nistory  teach  that 
society  has  never  been  thus  organised ;  our  own  experience  tells  us  that  it  is  not 
now  upheld  or  governed  by  any  such  principles.  Of  what  use,  then,  is  this 
inexplicable  theory  ?    When  a  theory  has  a  practical  object,  the  best  way  of 

^  proving  its  fallacy  is,  to  prove  its  impracticability. 

The  Acuities  with  which  civil  power  is,  and  always  has  been,  considered  to 

1>e  invested^  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  have  prooeeded  from  a  pack 
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The  right  of  life  and  death  can  have  come  only  from  God.  Man  is  not  in  poa-, 
session  of  this  right.  No  pact  merely  human  could  invest  him  with  a  power 
which  he  has  not,  either  in  relation  to  himself  or  to  others.  I  will  endeavor  to 
demonstrate  this  point  with  all  possible  precision.  If  the  right  of  taking  away 
life  emanates  not  from  Clod,  but  from  a  pact,  it  must  have  originated  in  the 
following  manner :  every  member  of  society  must  have  said,  expressly  or  tacitly, 
'<  I  consent  to  the  establishment  of  laws  to  decree  punishment  of  death  for  cer- 
tain crimes ;  and  if  I  should  at  any  time  transgress  them,  I  am  willing  from 
that  moment  to  forfeit  my  life."  In  this  manner,  every  individual  wiU  have 
given  up  his  life,  supposing  that  the  conditions  specified  are  realized ;  but  no  in- 
dividual having  a  right  over  his  own  life,  the  resigning  of  it  becomes  radically  nulL 
The  joint  consent  of  all  the  members  of  society  does  not  obviate  the  radical 
and  essential  nullity  of  each  one's  right  to  give  up  his  life ;  the  sum  of  theiif' 
resignations  is  therefore  equally  null,  and  consequently  incapable  of  producing 
any  right  whatever.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  man,  properly  speaking,  has 
no  right  over  his  own  life,  when  an  arbitrary  right  is  implied,  but  that  when 
he  chooses  to  dispose  of  it  for  his  own  advantage,  the  general  principle  should 
be  restricted.  This  reflection,  at  first  sight  plausible,  would  leaid  to  the  terrible 
consequence  of  authorizing  suicide.  In  reply,  it  will  be  said,  that  suicide  is  no 
advantage  to  him  who  commits  it ;  but  if  you  once  grant  to  the  individual  the 
right  of  disposing  of  his  life,  provided  he  reap  an  advantage  from  so  doing,  you 
cannot  constitute  yourselves  judges  to  decide  whether  or  not  this  advantage 
exists  in  any  particular  case.  According  to  you,  he  had  a  right  to  sacrifice  his 
life  when,  for  example,  to  satisfy  his  wants  or  his  taste,  he  had  stolen  the  pro- 
perty of  another.  That  is  to  say,  that  he  had  a  right  of  choice  between  the 
advantages  of  life  and  those  of  satisfying  a  desire :  what  will  you  answer,  if  he 
tell  you  that  he  prefers  death  to  misery,  to  ennui,  to  grief,  or  to  such  and  such 
misfortunes  which  torment  him  ? 

The  right  of  life  and  death  cannot  consequently  emanate  from  a  pact.  Man's 
life  is  not  his  own ;  he  has  only  the  use  of  it  so  long  as  it  pleases  the  Creator 
to  grant  it  him.  He  has  not,  therefore,  the  right  of  disposing  of  it,  and  all 
conventions  he  may  make  for  that  purpose  are  null.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
lawful,  glorious,  it  may  be  even  obligatory,  to  deliver  one's  self  up  to  certain 
death ;  but  let  us  not  confound  ideas :  man  does  not  in  that  case  sacrifice  his 
life  as  being  the  master  of  it,  he  is  a  voluntary  victim  to  the  salvation  of  his  * 
country,  or  to  the  good  of  mankind.  The  warrior  who  scales  a  wall,  the  chari- 
table man  who  confronts  the  most  dangerous  contagion  in  visiting  the  sick,  the 
missionary  who  resorts  to  unknown  countries,  who  resigns  himself  to  live  in 
unhealthy  climates,  and  who  penetrates  into  inaccessible  forests,  seeking  fero- 
cious hordes,  do  not  dispose  of  their  lives  as  being  their  own ;  they  sacrifice  them 
to  a  purpose  great,  sublime,  just,  and  pleasing  to  God ;  for  God  loves  virtue, 
especially  heroic* virtue;  and  it  is  a  heroic  virtue  to  die  for  one's  country,  to 
die  in  visiting  the  sick,  or  in  carrying  the  light  of  truth  to  those  seated  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  This  right  of  life  and  death,  with 
which  civil  power  has  ever  been  considered  invested,  may  by  some  be  con- 
sidered as  founded  upon  the  natural  right  of  self-defence  vested  in  society. 
Every  individual,  they  will  say,  has  the  right  of  taking  away  the  life  of  another, 
in  self-defence ;  therefore  society  also  has  this  right  In  the  chapter  on  IntoU- 
ranee  J  I  have  touched  slightly  upon  this  point,  and  made  some  reflections  which 
may  be  repeated  here.  1  will  endeavor,  nevertheless,  to  extend  them  and  con- 
firm them  by  arguments  of  another  kind.  In  the  first  place,  I  maintain  that 
the  right  of  self-defence  may  confer  upon  society  that  of  taking  away  life.  If 
one  individual  attacked  by  another  may  lawfully  repel  him — ^kill  him  even,  if 
necessary  to  save  his  own  life,  it  is  evident  that  an  assemblage  of  men  have  the 
same  right.     This  appears  so  evident,  that  demonstration  is  superfluous.     One 
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Rooietj  attacked  by  another  has  incontestablj  the  right  of  resi^»ting  ami  repelling 
the  attack — it  is  justified  in  making  war.  With  more  reason,  therefore,  might  ^ 
it  resist  an  individual,  to  make  war  on  him,  or  kill  him.  This  is  all  perfectly 
true  and  obvious;  and  I  grant  that  there  thus  exists,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  a  title  upon  which  we  may  found  the  right  of  iniiicting  Ctipital 
punishment. 

These  ideas  are  plausible,  and  seem  at  first  sight  to  nullify  the  reasons  on 
which  we  have  supported  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  God  fur  the  origin 
of  this  formidable  right.  Nevertheless,  when  we  come  to  examine  them 
thoroughly,  they  are  far  irom  satisfactory ;  and  it  may  be  even  said,  that  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  understood  and  applied,  they  are  subversive  of  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  society.  In  fact,  if  such  a  theory  be  admitted,  if 
the  right  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  be  made  to  rest  exclusively  on  this 
principle,  the  ideas  of  penalty,  chastisement,  and  of  human  justice  di<^appear  at 
once.  It  has  always  been  thought  that  the  criminal  dying  upon  a  gibbet  suffers 
a  penalty;  and  although  this  terrible  act  is  certainly  a  satisfaction  to  society,  a 
means  of  preservation,  yet  the  principal  and  predominant  idea,  that  which  sur- 
passes all  others,  which  best  justifies  and  exculpates  society^  which  gives  to  the 
judge  his  august  character,  and  stamps  disgrace  upon  the  criminal,  is  the  idea  of  v 
chastisement,  of  penalty,  and  of  justice.  All  this  disappears  when  once  we  can 
assert  that  society,  in  taking  away  life,  only  acts  in  self-defence.  Such  an  act 
is  conformable  to  reason,  it  is  just,  but  it  no  longer  merits  the  honorable  title 
of  an  executive  act  of  justice.  A  man  is  justified  in  killing  an  assassin;  but 
in  so  doing  he  does  not  administer  justice,  be  does  not  execute  justice,  nor 
inflict  a  penalty.  These  things  are  very  different,  and  of  a  distinct  order;  we 
cannot  confound  them  without  shocking  the  good  sense  of  mankind. 

We  will  render  this  distinction  more  apparent  by  putting  the  two  theories 
into  the  mouth  of  the  judge :  the  contrast  is  striking.  In  the  former  case,  the 
judge  says  to  the  criminal :  '<  You  are  guilty ;  tbe  law  decrees  against  you  the 
penalty  of  death ;  1,  the  minister  of  justice,  apply  it;  the  executioner  is  ordered 
to  inflict  it."  In  the  second,  he  says  to  him :  <*  You  have  att^icked  society, 
which  cannot  exist  if  such  attacks  are  tolerated.  It  defends  itself,  and  for  this 
reason  puts  you  to  death ;  I,  its  agent,  declare,  that  the  time  for  its  defending 
itself  is  come,  and  hence  I  give  you  up  to  the  executioner."  In  the  former 
supposition,  the  judge  is  a  minister  of  justice,  and  the  culprit  a  criminal  who 
undergoes  a  just  penalty ;  in  the  latter,  the  judge  is  an  instrument  of  force,  the 
culprit  a  victim.  But,  it  will  be  said,  the  criminal  is  not  on  this  aco<»unt  less 
criminal,  and  still  merits  the  penalty  which  he  undergoes.  This  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  guilty  but  not  with  respect  to  the  pei^y.  The  fault  exists  in 
the  eyes  of  (}od,  and  also  in  tbe  eyes  of  man,  inasmuch  as  he  possesites  a  con- 
science capable  of  judging  of  the  morality  of  actions;  but  it  does  not  exist  in 
ihe  eyes  of  man,  considered  as  a  judge.  According  to  you,  the  judge  does  not 
puniith  a  crime ;  he  restrains  an  act  injurious  to  society  :  but  if  you  say  that 
the  judge  itifiict*  a  penalft/j  you  change  the  nature  of  the  question,^  for  he  then 
does  something  more  than  protect  society.  It  follows  from  what  we  have  just 
established,  that  the  right  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  can  only  emanate 
from  God,  and,  consequently,  if  there  existed  no  other  reason  for  referring  to 
God  the  origin  of  power,  this  alone  would  suflice.  War  against  an  invading 
nation  may  be  explained  by  the  right  of  self-defence ;  invasion  also  comes  under 
the  same  principle ;  for  if  it  be  just,  it  can  be  entered  upou  only  wjth  a  view  to 
enforce  some  reparation  or  compensation  refused  by  the  enemy.  War  for  the 
sake  of  alliance  enters  into  that  class  of  actions  which  are  performed  for  the 
assistance  of  a  friend  ;  so  that  this  phenomenon  of  war,  with  all  its  glory,  and 
all  its  ravugL^s,  does  not  so  forcibly  oblige  us  to  have  recourse  to  a  divine  origia 
as  this  simple  right  of  condemning  a  man  to  the  gibbet.     The  sanutiou  of  law- 
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fal  wars  also  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Qod,  for  in  Him  exists  the  sanotion  of  all 
rights  and  of  all  duties ;  but  there  is  not^  in  this  case  at  least,  any  need  of  par- 
ticular authorization,  as  in  the  case  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  have  the  general  sanction  which  Ood,  as  the  author  of  nature,  has 
given  to  all  natural  rights  and  duties. 

How  do  we  know  that  God  has  granted  such  an  authorization  to  man  ?  There 
are  three  ways  of  answering  this  question.  1.  The  testimony  of  the  Scriptures 
is  sufficient  for  all  Christians.  2.  The  right  of  life  and  death  is  a  universal , 
tradition  of  the  human  race,  and  does,  therefore,  exist  in  reality ;  and  as  we 
have  shown  that  it  can  have  its  origin  only  in  Gk>d,  it  is  right  to  suppose  that 
He  has  communicated  it  to  man  in  one  way  or  another.  8.  This  right  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  society;  God  must,  therefore,  have  granted  it;  for  if 
He  wills  the  preservation  of  a  being,  it  is  evident  that  He  wul  have  bcustowed 
upon  it  all  things  necessary  for  such  preservation.  To  recapitulate  what  we 
have  hitherto  advanced :  the  Ohuroh  teaches  that  civil  power  comes  from  Gtod, 
and  this  doctrine,  which  agrees  with  the  formal  texts  of  Scripture,  a^ees  also  ^ 
with  natural  reason.  The  Church  contents  herself  with  establishing  this  dogma, 
and  deducing  from  it  the  immediate  consequence  resulting  ^m  it,  viz.  that 
obedience  to  the  lawful  authorities  is  of  right  divine.  With  regard  to  the  mode - 
in  which  this  right  divine  is  communicated,  the  Church  has  not  determined  any, 
thing :  the  general  opinion  of  theologians  is,  that  society  receives  it  from  God, 
and  that,  from  society,  it  is  transferred,  by  lawful  means,  to  the  person  or  per-^ 
sons  appointed  to  exercise  it.  In  order  that  civil  power  may  exact  obedience, 
and  be  considered  invested  with  this  right  divine,  it  must  be  legitimate;  that 
is  to  say,  the  person  or  persons  in  possession  of  it  must  have  acquired  it  by  l&w- 
'  ful  means,  or  this  power  must  have  become  legitimate  in  their  possession,  by 
means  acknowledge  to  be  in  accordance  with  right.  With  respect  to  political 
forms,  the  Church  does  not  determine  any  thing;  but  whatever  be  the  form  of 
government,  the  civil  power  must  be  confined  within  legitimate  bounds,  while 
the  subject,  on  his  side,  is  bound  to  obey.  The  fitness. and  legitimacy  of  such 
or  such  persons,  and  of  such  and  such  forms,  are  subjects  not  appertaining  to 
right  divine.  They  are  particular  questions,  depending  upon  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  which  no  general  theory  is  applicable. 

One  example  of  private  right  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  we  have  just  ex- 
plained. Bespect  for  property  is  of  natural  and  divine  right ;  but  the  ownership 
of  property,  the  respective  rights  of  individuals  to  the  same  things  the  restric- 
tions to  which  property  should  be  subject,  are  questions  appertaining  to  civil 
right,  which  have  always  been  resolved,  and  are  still  resolved,  in  various  ways. 
The  main  object  is  to  adhere  to  the  protective  principle  of  property,  the  indis- 
pensable basis  of  all  social  organization;  but  the  application  of  this  principle  is, 
and  must  be,  subject  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  events,  a  variety  arising 
from  the  course  of  human  affairs.  It  is  the  same  with  power.  The  Chure^ 
intrusted  with  the  great  deposit  of  the  most  important  truths,  keeps  in  this  de- 
posit the  truth  which  guaranties  a  divine  origin  to  civil  power,  and  makes  the 
existence  of  the  law  an  affair  of  right  divine ;  but  she  does. not;  interfere  in  par- 
ticular cases,  which  are  always  controlled  more  or  less  by  the  fluctuation  and 
uncertainty  with  which  the  world  is  agitated.  When  thus  explained,  the 
Catholic  doctrine  is  not  in  the  least  opposed  to  true  liberty;  it  consolidates 
power,  and  does  not  prejudice  the  questions  that  may  arise  between  the  go> 
vemors  and  the  governed.  No  unlawful  power  can  lay  claim  to  the  ridit 
divine;  for  it  must  be  legitimate  to  merit' the  application  of  this  right.  Tliis^ 
legitimacy  is  determined  and  declared  by  the  laws  of  each  country,  from  which 
it.  follows  that  the  law  is  the  organ  of  the  right  divine.  This  right,  therefore, 
only  consolidates  what  is  just;  and  certainly  that  which  insures  justice  in  the 
world  cannot  be  said  to  lesd  to  despotism^  for  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to 
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ihe  liberty  and  hairiness  of  the  people  than  the  absence  of  justice  and  legiti- 
macy. 

Popular  liberties  are  not  endangered  by  the  strong  si^egaards  sorroundinff 
ihe  legitimacy  of  the  goii^eming  power.  On  the  contrary,  reason,  history,  and 
experience  teach  that  all  illegitimate  powers  are  tyrannical.  Their  illegitimacy 
necessarily  carries  weakness  along  with  it;  and  it  is  not  the  strong,  but  the 
weak  powers  that  oppress  the  people.  Real  tyranny  consists  in  the  person 
governing  taking  care  of  his  own  instead  of  the  public  interest.  Now  this  is 
precisely  what  i^es  place  when,  feeling  himself  weak  and  tottering,  he  is  forced 
to  suard  and  protect  himself.  His  object  is  then,  no  longer  society,  but  him- 
selL  Instead  of  thinking  how  he  may  benefit  those  over  whom  he  rules,  he 
only  studies  and  calculates  beforehand  the  utility  he  may  derive  from  his  own 
measures.  I  have  said  in  another  place,  and  I  repeat,  that,  in  looking  over  his- 
tory, we  find  continually  this  important  truth  written  in  letters  of  blood :  Wo  to 
ihe  people  governed  hy  a  power  which  is  obliged  to  think  of  its  own  pfeservation  ! 
A  fundamental  truth  in  political  science,  and  which  has,  nevertheless,  been 
lamentably  overlooked  in  modem  times.  Much  labor  has  been  and  is  still  spent 
to  produce  guarantees  for  liberty.  To  this  end  a  multitude  of  governments 
have  been  overturned,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  weaken  them  all,  with- 
out thinking  that  this  was  the  most  certain  means  of  introducing  oppression. 
What  signify  the  veils  under  which  despotism  is  concealed,  and  the  forms  by 
which  it  seeks  to  disguise  its  existence  ?  History,  which  has  recorded  the  out- 
faces committed  in  Europe  during  the  last  century;  true  history,  not  that 
written  by  the  authors  of  those  outrages,  by  their  accomplices,  or  by  interested 
parties,  will  relate  to  posterity  the  injustices  and  crimes  committed  in  the  midst 
of  civil  discord  by  governments  foreseeing  their  end,  and  feeling  in  themselves 
extreme  weakness  caused  by  their  tyrannical  conduct  and  the  illegality  of  their 
origin.  V 

How  is  it,  then,  that  such  a  violent  warfare  has  been  declared  against  doc- 
trines tending  to  consolidate  civil  authority  by  rendering  it  legitimate,  and  to 
prove  this  legitimacy  by  declaring  that  power  descends  from  Heaven  ?  How 
has  it  been  overlooked  that  the  Icgitimaoy  of  power  is  an  essential  element  of 
its  strength,  and  that  this  strength  is  the  safest  guarantee  of  true  liberty  ?  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  these  are  paradoxes.  What  is  the  object  of  societies  and 
governments  ?  Is  it  not  the  substitution  of  public  for  private  force,  of  the  rule 
of  right  for  the  rule  of  the  strong  ?  But  when  once  you  begin  to  undermine 
power,  to  make  it  an  object  of  popular  aversion  or  defiance ;  when  once  you 
represent  it  to  the  people  as  their  natural  enemy,  and  vilify  the  sacred  titles  on 
which  obedience  due  to  it  is  founded,  you  attack  at  once  the  very  object  of  the 
institution  of  society;  and  by  weakening  the  action  of  public  force,  you  provoke 
a  development  of  private  force,  which  is  the  veir  thing  that  governments  were 
instituted  to  prevent.  The  secret  of  that  mildness  for  which  European  mo- 
narchies were  remarkable,  consisted  chiefly  in  their  security  and  strength, 
founded  upon  the  loftiness  and  legality  of  the  titles  of  their  power ;  whilst  you 
will  find  in  the  perib  with  which  t^ie  thrones  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  East- 
em  monarchs  were  beset,  one  reason  for  their  monstrous  despotism.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  and  in  the  course  of  this  work  I  shall  prove  more  and  more, 
that  one  cause  of  the  evils  to  which  Europe  has  been  exposed  during  the  labori- 
ous solution  of  the  problem  of  the  alliance  between  order  and  liberty,  is  the 
oblivion  of  Catholic  doctrines  on  this  point  These  doctrines  have  been  con- 
demned without  being  heard  or  examined  into,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
have  copied  each  other  without  ever  having  recourse  to  the  real  sources,  where 
they  might  easily  have  found  out  the  truth. 

Protestantism,  departing  from  the  teaching  of  Catholicity,  has  been  thrown 
aUemately  upon  two  opposite  rocks;  wishing  to  establish  ordw,  it  has  done  so 
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to  the  prejudice  of  true  liberty ;  and  in  its  desire  to  maintain  liberty,  it  hag  < 
become  an  enemy  to  order.  From  the  bosom  of  false  reform  have  arisen  the 
insane  doctrines,  which,  preaching  up  Christian  liberty,  discharged  the  subject 
from  his  obedience  to  the  lawful  authorities;  from  the  bosom  of  the  same 
reform  has  likewise  arisen  the  theory  of  Hobbes,  which  sets  up  despotism  in  the 
midst  of  society  as  a  monstrous  idol,  to  which  all  should  be  sacrificed,  without 
regard  for  the  eternal  principles  of  morality,  with  no  other  rule  than  the  caprice 
of  him  who  rules,  with  no  other  bounds  to  his  power  than  those  marked  out  by 
the  extent  of  his  strength.  Such  is  the  necessary  result  of  banishing  from  the 
world  the  authority  of  God.  Man,  left  to  himself,  can  only  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing slavery  or  anarchy  j  the  same  thing  under  two  forms ;  the  reUjn  of  force. 

In  explaining  the  origin  of  society  and  power,  divers  modern  writers  have 
said  a  great  deal  about  a  certain  state  of  nature  anterior  to  all  societies,  and 
have  supposed  that  these  societies  were  formed  by  a  gradual  transition  from  s 
barbarous  to  a  civilized  state.  This  erroneous  doctrine  lies  deeper  than  some 
persons  imagine.  If  we  pay  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  we  shall  find 
that  the  erroneous  ideas  entertained  on  this  subject  may  be  traced  to  the  forget- 
ful ness  of  Cliristian  teaching.  Hobbes  derives  every  kind  of  right  from  a  pact. 
According  to  him,  when  men  live  in  a  s^ate  of  nature,  they  have  a  right  to  every 
thing ;  which  means,  in  other  terms,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  good 
and  evil.  From  which  it  follows  that  society  was  organized  without  any  regard 
to  morality,  and  ought  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Pulfen- 
dorf  and  some  others,  admitting  the  principle  of  sociality,  that  is,  deriving  from 
society  the  rules  of  morality,  arrive  at  last  at  the  principle  of  Hobbes,  and  tram- 
ple under  foot  both  the  natural  and  eternal  laws.  Investigating  the  causes  of 
these  grave  errors,  I  find  them  in  the  deplorable  contempt  which  writers  on  phi-y 
losopliy  and  morality  in  modern  times  have  so  eagerly  evinced  ^r  the  treasures 
of  light  afforded  us  by  religion.  This  light,  religion  affords  us  on  all  questions, 
fixing  by  its  dogmas  the  cardinal  points  of  all  true  philosophy,  and  offering  us 
in  its  narrations  the  only  thread  that  can  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  the 
first  ages.  Read  the  Protestant  writer;^,  compare  them  with  the  Catholic,  and 
you  will  find  a  remarkable  diffi^rence  between  them.  The  latter  reas<m,  give 
their  minds  free  scope,  and  allow  them  a  wide  range;  but  they  ever  leave 
untouched  certain  fuiiddmeutal  principles,  and  every  theory  which  they  cannot 
reconcile  with  these  principles  is  inexorably  rejected  by  them  as  erroneous.  The 
former  roam  without  guide  or  compass  in  the  boundless  spnce  of  human  opinions, 
presenting  t<)  us  a  lively  image  of  that  pagan  philosophy  which  had  not  the 
light  of  faith  to  guide  its  inquiries  into  the  principles  of  things.  Instetid  of 
finding  a  Qy\^  the  Creator  and  Director,  occupied  without  ceasing,  like  a  tender 
father,  with  the  h.ippiness  of  beings  whom  He  has  drawn  from  nothing,  tiiis 
philosophy  never  discovered  any  thing  but  chaos,  either  in  the  physical  or  in  the 
social  worl'l.  This  degraded  and  brutalized  state,  disguised  under  the  name  of 
nalurt'f  is  in  reality  nothing  but  the  chaos  of  society.  This  chaos  will  be  found 
in  a  great  number  of  modern  writers  who  are  not  Catholics;  and  by  a  surprising 
coincidence,  worthy  of  the  most  serious  reflection,  it  will  also  be  found  in  the 
principiil  writers  on  p»gan  science. 

From  the  mom  mt  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  great  traditions  of  mankind,  tra- 
ditions in  which  man  is  represented  to  us  receiving  from  God  himnelf  intelli- 
gence, speech,  and  rules  for  his  conduct  in  this  life;  from  the  moment  that  we 
forget  the  uarratiou  of  Moses,  that  simple,  sublime,  and  only  true  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  man  and  of  society;  our  ideas  become  o  mfused,  the  fnaU  are  jumbled, 
one  absurdity  ci-eates  another,  and,  like  the  builders  of  the  tow^r  of  Biibeli 
we  suffer  the  just  punishment  of  our  pride.  How  wonderful !  that,  antiquity, 
which,  deprived  of  the  light  of  Christianity,  and  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  human 
inventions,  had  almost  forgotten  the  primitive  tradition  of  the  origin  of  society^ 
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and  had  recourse  to  the  absurd  transition  from  the  barbarous  to  the  civilized 
state,  should  nevertheless,  whenever  a  society  was  to  be  formed,  have  invoked 
this  right  divine,  which  certain  philosophers  have  treated  with  so  much  disdain. 
The  most  renowned  legislators  sought  to  establish  upon  Divine  authority,  the 
laws  they  were  giving  to  the  people,  thus  rendering  a  solemn  homage  to  that 
truth  logically  established  by  Catholics,  viz.  that  all  power,  to  be  regarded  as 
legitimate  and  to  exercise  its  due  ascendency,  must  receive  its  titles  from  God. 
If  you  desire  that  the  legislator  should  not  be  placed  under  the  sad  necessiry  of 
feigning  revelations  which  he  has  never  received,  or  bringing  forward  the  inters 
vention  of  God  at  every  moment  in  an  extraordinair  manner  in  human  affairs, 
establish  the  general  principle  that  all  power  proceeds  from  God,  that  the  author 
of  nature  is  likewise  the  author  of  society,  that  the  existence  of  society  is  a  pre- 
cept imposed  upon  mankind  for  their  own  preservation.  I^et  submission  and 
obedience  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  wound  man's  pride ;  let  those  who  rule  over 
him  be  invested  with  superior  authority,  to  which  he  can  submit  without  a 
shadow  of  self-abasement.  In  short,  establish  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Whatever 
be  the  form  of  government,  you  will  then  have  found  a  solid  basis  on  which  to 
support  the  respect  due  to  the  authorities ;  you  will  have  placed  the  social  edifiee 
upon  a  foundatioh  far  more  secure  than  human  conventions. 

Examine  the  right  divine  such  as  I  have  represented  it,  supported  by  the 
interpretations  of  illustrious  doctors,  and  I  am  certain  that  you  cannot  refuse  to 
admit  its  perfect  conformity  to  the  lights  of  true  philosophy;  but  if  you  persist 
in  giving  to  this  right  a  strange  sense  which  it  does  not  possess,  pretending  that 
it  ought  to  have  a  different  explanation,  I  shall  insist  upon  one  thing  which  you 
cannot  refuse  me  :  produce  me  a  text  of  Scripture,  a  monument  of  the  traditions 
acknowledged  as  articles  of  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church,  a  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cils or  of  the  Pontiffs,  showing  vour  interpretation  to  be  well  founded.  Until 
you  have  done  this,  I  have  a  right  to  tell  you,  that,  possessed  with  the  desire  of 
rendering  Catholicity  odious,  you  impute  to  it  doctrines  which  it  does  not  pro- 
fess, you  attribute  to  it  dogmas  which  it  does  not  acknowledge ;  that  you  are 
adversaries  without  candor  or  honesty,  and  employ  weapons  disallowed  by  the 
laws  of  combat.  (28) 


CHAPTER  LL 

TEANSMIS8I0N  OF  POWER,   ACCORDING  TO  THE  CATHOUO  DOCTORS. 

The  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  mode  in  which  God  communicates 
civil  power,  however  grave  in  theory,  does  not  appear  to  be  of  great  importance 
in  practice.  We  have  already  observed,  that,  among  those  who  assert  that  this 
power  comes  from  God,  some  maintain  that  it  proceeds  from  Him  directly,  others 
indirectly.  In  the  opinion  of  the  former,  when  once  the  nomination  of  the  per- 
sons appointed  to  exercise  authority  is  made,  society  not  only  lays  down  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  communication  of  power,  but  actually  communicates 
it,  having  first  received  it  from  God.  The  latter  maintain  that  society  merely 
makes  the  appointment,  and,  by  means  of  this  act,  God  confers  the  power  upon 
the  person  appointed.  I  repeat,  that,  in  practice,  the  result  is  the  same,  and  the 
difference  therefore  vanishes.  Nay,  even  in  theory j  the  divergence  may  not  bo 
so  groat  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  I  shall  endeavor  to  demonstrate  this  by 
submitting  the  two  opinions  to  rigorous  investigation. 

The  explanation  given  of  the  origin  of  power  by  both  parties  may  be  set  forth 

in  the  following  terms :  In  the  opinion  of  some,  God  says,  "  Society,  for  thy 

preservation  and  well-being,  thou  requirest  a  government;  choose,  therefore, 

under  what  form  this  government  shall  be  exercised,  and  appoint  tiie  persons 
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who  are  to  take  charge  of  it;  I,  on  my  part,  will  confer  upon  them  the  faculties 
necessanr  for  the  ftilfilment  of  their  mission."  In  the  opinion  of  others,  God 
Bays,  "  Society,  for  thy  preservation  and  well-being,  thou  requirest  a  government : 
I  confer  upon  diee  the  faculties  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  object ;  choose 
thyself  the  form  under  which  this  government  shall  be  exercised,  and,  appoint- 
ing the  persons  who  are  to  take  charge  of  it,  transmit  to  them  the  faculties 
which  I  have  communicated  to  thee." 

In  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  identity  of  the  results  of  these  two  formulas, 
we  must  examine  them  in  their  relations :  1.  to  the  sanctitv  of  their  origin ; 
2.  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  power ;  3.  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  subject. 
Whether  God  has  communicated  power  to  society,  to  be  transmitted  by  it  to  the 
persons  appointed  to  exercise  it,  or  has  merely  conferred  upon  it  the  right  of 
determining  the  form  and  appointing  such  persons,  that;  by  means  of  this  deter- 
mination and  appointment,  the  rights  annexed  to  supreme  power  may  be  directly 
communicated  to  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  it,  it  follows,  in  either 
case,  that  this  supreme  power,  wherever  it  exists,  emanates  from  God ;  and  is 
not  less  sacred  because  it  passes  through  an  intermediate  means  appointed  by 
Him.  I  will  illustrate  these  ideas  by  a  very  simple  and  obvious  example.  Sup- 
pose there  exists  in  a  state  some  particular  community,  instituted  by  the  sove- 
reign, and  having  no  rights  but  those  granted  by  him;  no  duties  but  those 
which  he  imposes  upon  it;  in  fine,  a  community  inaebted  to  the  sovereign  for  all 
that  it  is  and  has.  This  community,  however  small  it  may  be,  will  require  a 
government :  this  government  may  be  formed  in  two  ways ;  either  the  sovereign 
who  has  given  it  its  laws  h^  conferred  upon  it  the  right  of  governing  itself, 
and  of  transmitting  this  right  to  the  person  or  persons  whom  it  may  think  proper 
to  elect;  or  he  has  left  to  the  community  itself  the  determination  of  the  form 
and  the  appointment  of  the  persons,  adding  that  such  determination  and  appoint- 
ment being  once  made,  it  shall  be  understood  that,  by  this  simple  act,  the  sove- 
reign grants  to  the  persons  appointed  the  right  of  exercising  their  functions 
within  lawful  bounds.  It  is  evident  that  the  parity  is  complete;  and  now  I  ask, 
Is  it  not  true  that,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  faculties  of  him  who  governs 
should  be  considered  and  respected  as  an  emanation  from  the  sovereign  f  Is  it 
not  true  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  anv  difference  between  these  two 
kinds  of  investiture?  In  both  suppositions,  the  communitv  would  have  the 
right  of  determining  the  form  and  appointing  the  person;  in  noth  cases,  he  who 
governs  could  only  obtain  his  powers  by  virtue  of  the  previous  determination 
and  appointment;  in  neither  case  would  there  need  any  new  manifestation  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign,  that  the  person  nominated  might  be  understood  to  be 
invested  with  faculties  corresponding  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  In  prac- 
tice, therefore,  there  would  be  no  difference ;  further,  I  will  assert  that,  in  theory 
even,  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  point  of  separation  between  the  two 


Certainly,  if  we  view  the  matter  with  the  eye  of  an  acute  metaphysician,  we 
may  very  easily  discover  this  difference,  by  considering  the  moral  entity  which 
we  call  power  J  not  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  in  its  effects,  but  as  an  abstract  being, 
passing  from  one  hand  to  another,  in  the  manner  of  corporeal  objects.  But, 
instead  of  examining  the  question  for  the  curiosity  of  knowing  whether  this 
moral  entity,  before  arriving  at  one  person,  has  not  &:st  passed  through  another, 
let  u^  first  seek  to  verify  from  whence  it  emanates,  and  what  are  the  faculties  it 
confers,  the  rights  it  imposes  :  we  shall  then  find  that,  in  saying,  '^  I  confer  this 
faculty  upon  you,  transmit  it  to  whomsoever  you  think  proper,  and  in  whatever 
way  you  think  proper,^'  the  sovereign  expresses  no  more  than  if  he  should  say  : 
"  Such  or  such  a  faculty  shall  be  conferred  by  me  upon  the  person  you  wish,  and 
in  the  manner  you  wish,  by  the  simple  fact  of  the  election  you  have  made."  It 
£>llows  hence,  that  whether  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  direct  communication,  or 
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the  contrary  one,  the  suprenie  rights  of  hereditary  monarchies,  of  elective  mon- 
archies, and  in  general  of  all  supreme  powers,  whatever  he  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment, will  not  on  this  account  he  less  sacred,  less  certainly  sealed  with  divine 
authority.  Difference  in  the  forms  of  government  does  not  in  the  least  diminish 
the  ohligations  of  submitting  to  civil  power,  lawfully  established ;  so  that  the 
refusing  of  obedience  to  the  president  of  a  republic,  in  a  country  in  which  repub- 
licanism is  the  legal  form  of  government,  is  no  less  a  ciiminal  resistance  to  the 
ordinance  of  God,  than  the  remsing  of  the  same  obedience  to  the  most  absolute 
monarch.  Bossuet,  so  strongly  attached  to  monarchy,  and  writing  in  a  country 
and  at  a  period  in  which  the  king  might  exclaim,  ^^Iwm  the  state  f  and  in  a 
work,  in  which  he  proposed  nothing  less  than  to  offer  a  complete  treatise  on 
Politics,  taken  from  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  ]  established,  nevertheless,  in 
a  manner  the  most  explicit  and  conclusive,  the  truth  which  I  have  just  pointed 
out.  "  We  ought  to  be  subject,"  says  he,  "  to  the  form  of  government  estab- 
lished in  our  countiy."  And  he  afterwards  quotes  these  words  of  St  Paul  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  llomans,  chap.  xiii. :  '^  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  hieher 
powers ;  for  there  is  no  power  but  from  God ;  and  those  that  are,  are  ordamed 
of  God )  therefore  he  that  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God." 
"  There  is  no  form  of  government,"  continues  Bossuet,  "  nor  any  human  insti- 
tution, without  its  inconveniences ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  remain  in  the  state 
to  which  length  of  time  has  inured  the  people.  For  this  reason,  G^  take$  under 
His  protection  all  legitimate  governments,  in  whatever  form  they  m^y  he  estab- 
kshed ;  whoever  undertakes  to  overturn  them,  is  not  only  an  enemy  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  also  to  God."     (Liv.  ii.  prop.  12.) 

It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  power  be  communicated  directly  or  indi-  . 
rectly ;  the  respect  ana  obedience  due  to  it  are  not  in  the  least  changed,  and 
consequently  the  sacrednesa  of  the  origin  of  power  remains  the  same,  whichever 
opinion  be  adopted ;  neither  do  the  rights  and  duties  of  government,  and  those 
of  the  subject,  remain  less  sacred.  These  rights  and  duties  suffer  no  change, 
whether  there  be  or  not  an  intermediate  means  for  the  communication  of  power ; 
their  nature  and  limits  are  founded  upon  the  very  ojbject  of  the  institution  of 
society ;  but  this  object  is  totally  independent  of  the  mode  in  which  God  com- 
municates power  to  man.  Against  what  I  have  advanced  upon  the  small  amount 
of  difference  existing  between  these  various  opinions,  the  authority  of  the  tbeo- 
logians,  whose  texts  I  have  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter,  will  be  objected. 
"  These  theologians,"  it  will  be  said,  "  certainly  understood  these  affairs ;  and 
as  they  placed  so  much  importance  upon  the  distinction  here  under  discussion, 
they  undoubtedly  saw  in  it  some  great  truth  proper  to  be  taken  into  account." 
This  objection  acquires  the  more  force,  when  we  consider  that  the  distinction 
made  upon  this  point  by  these  theologians  does  not  proceed  from  a  spirit  of 
subtilty,  as  it  might  be  suspected  in^  me  case  of  those  scholastic  theologians, 
whose  writings  are  replete  with  dialectic  arguments,  rather  than  with  reasoning 
founded  upon  Scripture,  upon  the  apostolical  traditions  and  other  theologic^ 
resources,  from  which  we  ought  principally  to  take  our  arguments  in  contro- 
versies of  this  nature ;  but  the  theolo^ans  whom  I  have  quoted  are  certainly 
not  of  this  class.  We  need  only  name  Bellarmin,  to  recognise  a  grave  and 
extremely  solid  author,  who  opposed  the  Protestants  with  Scripture,  with  tradi- 
tions, with  the  authority  of  the  holy  Fathers,  the  decisions  of  the  universal 
Church  and  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs :  Bellarmin  was  not  one  of  those  theolo- 
gians who  excited  the  lamentations  of  Melchior  Oano,  and  of  whom  he  said,  that 
m  the  hour  of  combat  against  heresy,  instead  of  wielding  well-tempered  weapons, 
they  wielded  only  long  reeds :  arundines  longas.  Such  was  the  importance 
given  to  this  distinction,  that  James,  King  of  England,  complained  loudly  that 
Cardinal  Bellarmin  taught  that  the  power  of  kinss  came  f^om  God  only  indi- 
rectly ;  and  the  Catholic  schools  were  so  &r  from  looking  upon  this  distinctioD 
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as  iDsigDificaiit,  that  thej  defended  it  against  the  attacks  of  King  James ;  and 
that  one  of  their  most  illustrious  doctors^  Suarez,  entered  the  l^ts  to  contend 
for  the  doctrines  of  Bellarmin. 

It  appears,  then^  at  first  sight,  that  I  am  wrong  in  what  I  have  said  upon  the 
slight  importance  of  the  distinction  here  mentioned.  I  helieve,  nevertheless, 
that  the  (Hfficulty  may  be  easily  removed,  and  that  it  Will  suffice  for  this  purpose 
to  distinguish  the  different  aspects  under  which  the  question  presents  itself. 
First  of  all,  I  will  observe,  that  the  Catholic  theologians  proceeded  upon  this 
point  with  admirable  prudence  and  foresight ;  and  truly  the  question,  such  as  it 
was  then  proposed,  comprehended  more  than  a  subtil ty ;  I  am  inclined  to  think 
^hat  it  included  one  of  the  most  serious  points  of  public  right.  In  order  to 
examine  deeply  these  doctrines  of  Catholic  theologians,  and  to  lay  hold  of  their 
true  sense,  we  must  fix  our  attention  upon  the  tendencies  which  the  religious 
reform  of  the  sixteenth  century  communicated  to  European  monarchy.  Even 
before  this  reform,  thrones  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  force  and  solidity,  through 
the  decline  in  the  power  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  the  development  of  the  demo- 
cratic element.  That  element,  which  in  due  time  was  destined  to  acquire  the 
power  of  which  it  is  now  possessed,  was  not  then  in  sufficiently  favorable  circum- 
stances to  exert  its  action  on  the  vast  scale  which  it  embraces  in  our  days.  On 
this  account,  it  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne — an 
emblem  of  order  and  justice  elevated  in  the  midst  of  society — a  sort  of  universal 
regulator  and  leveller,  destined  gradually  to  destroy  the  extreme  inequalities  so 
iiarassing  and  obnoxious  to  the  people.  Thus,  democracy  itself,  which,  in  after 
ages,  was  to  overturn  so  many  thrones,  served  them,  at  that  time,  as  a  firm  sup- 
port, shelt'Cring  them  from  the  attacks  of  a  turbulent  and  formidable  aristoorucy, 
unwilling  to  be  transformed  into  mere  courtiers.  There  was  nottting  in  this  state 
of  things  very  mischievous,  so  long  as  matters  remained  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  reason  and  justice;  but,  unfortunately,  good  principles  were  exa^^ge- 
rat^d,  regal  authority  was  gradually  converted  into  an  absorbent  force,  which 
would  have  concentrated  in  itself  all  other  forces.  European  monarchy  lost  thus 
its  true  character,  which  consists  in  monarchy  having  just  limits,  even  when 
these  limits  are  not  marked  out  and  guarded  by  political  institutions. 

Protestantism  exalts  to  an  incredible  degree  the  pretensions  of  kings,  by 
^  attacking  the  spiiitual  power  of  the  Pope,  by  painting  in  the  darkest  colors  the 
dangers  of  his  temporal  power,  and  especially  by  establishing  the  fatal  doctrine, 
that  the  supreme  civil  power  has  ecclehiastical  affairs  totally  under  its  direction ; 
and  by  accusing  of  abuse,  of  usurpation,  of  unbounded  ambition,  the  indepen- 
dence which  the  Church  claims  by  virtue  of  the  sacred  canons,  of  the  guarantee 
afibrded  by  the  civil  law,  of  the  traditions  of  fifteen  centuries,  and  above  all,  of 
the  institution  of  her  Divine  Founder.  He  had  no  need  of  the  permission  of 
any  civil  power  to  send  His  apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  baptize  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  ^on,  aud  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  glance  at  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  at  the  epoch  here  mentioned  will  convince  us  cf  the  evil  con- 
sequeuces  of  such  a  doctrine,  and  show  us  how  agreeable  it  must  have  been  to 
the  ears  of  power,  which  it  invested  with  unbounded  faculties,  even  in  matters 
purely  religious.  This  exaggeration  of  the  rights  of  civil  power,  coinciding 
with  the  efforts  made  on  the  other  hand  to  repress  the  pontifical  authority,  must 
have  favored  the  doctrine  which  attempted  to  place  the  power  of  kings  upon 
a  level,  in  every  respect,  with  that  of  Popes;  and  consequently,  it  was  very 
natural  (hat  its  authors  should  wish  to  establish,  that  sovereigns  received  their 
power  from  God,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Popes,  without  any  difference  what- 
ever. The  doctrine  of  direct  communication,  although  very  susceptible,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  a  reasonable  explanation,  might  involve  a  more  extensive  mean- 
ing, which  would  have  made  the  people  oblivious  of  the  special  and  characte- 
ristic manner  in  which  the  supreme  power  of  the  Church  was  instituted  by  God 
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himsclfl  What  I  have  jtist  advanced  cannot  be  considered  as  merely  conjeo- 
tural  'y  the  whole  is  supported  by  facts  which  cannot  have  been  forgotten.  The 
reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and  of  illizabeth  of  England,  and  the  usurpations  and 
violence  in  which  Protestant  powers  indulged  against  the  Catholic  Church,  are 
a  sufficient  confirmation  of  these  sad  truths.  But,  unfortunately,  even  in 
countries  where  Catholicity  remained  triumphant,  attempts  were  then,  have 
since  been,  and  still  are  witnessed,  that  show  clearly  enough  how  strong  was 
the  impulse  given  in  this  sense  to  the  civil  power ;  for  even  now  it  is  but  too 
prone  to  transgress  its  legitimate  bounds. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  two  illustrious  theologians  above  cited, 
Bellarmin  and  Suarez,  wrote,  are  another  reason  in  support  of  what  I  have  just 
adduced.  I  have  quoted  remarkable  passages  from  a  work  by  Suarez,  written 
in  refutation  of  a  publication  of  King  James  of  England.  This  King  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  Cardinal  Bellarmin's  having  established  that  the  power  of  kings 
does  not  emanate  directly  from  God,  but  is  communicated  through  the  medium 
of  society,  which  receives  it  in  a  direct  manner.  Possessed,  as  b  well  known, 
with  the  mania  for  theological  debates  and  decisions,  King  James  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  simple  theory;  he  reduced  his  theory  to  practice,  and  said  to  his 
Parliament :  <<  that  God  had  appointed  him  absolute  master ;  and  that  all  pri- 
vileges which  co-legislative  bodies  enjoyed  were  pure  concessions  proceeding 
from  the  bounty  of  kings.^'  His  courtiers,  in  their  adulations,  decreed  him 
the  title  of  the  modern  Solomon;  he  might  well,  therefore,  feel  displeased 
with  the  Italian  and  Spanish  theologians  for  endeavoring  to  humble  the  pride 
of  his  presumptuous  wisdom,  and  restrain  his  despotism.  If  we  reflect  upon 
the  words  of  bellarmin,  and  especially  on  those  of  Suarez,  we  shall  find  that 
the  aim  of  these  eminent  theologians  was  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  their  origin. 
They  admit  that  both  powers  come  from  God ;  that  it  is  an  indispensable  duty 
to  be  subject  to  them ;  and  that  to  resist  them  is  to  resist  the  ordinance  of 
God ;  but  not  finding,  either  in  the  Scripture  or  in  tradition,  the  least  founda- 
tion for  establishing  that  civil  power,  like  that  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  has 
been  instituted  in  a  special  and  extniordinary  manner,  they  are  anxious  that 
this  difference  should  remain  obvious,  and  seek  to  avoid  the  introduction,  in  a 
point  of  such  import,  of  a  confusion  of  ideas,  fr^m  which  dangerous  errors  might 
arise.  "This  opinion,"  says  Suarez,  "is  new,  singular,  and  apparently  in- 
vented  to  exalt  the  temporal  over  the  spiritual  power."  (See  above.)  Hence, 
in  discussing  the  question  of  the  origin  of  civil  power,  they  require  you  to  bear 
in  mind  the  influence  of  society.  "  B^  meaiu  of  man's  coumd  and  deciion" 
says  Bellarmin;  thus  reminding  the  King,  that  how  sacred  soever  his  authority 
might  be,  it  had  been  very  differently  instituted  from  that  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  The  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  communication  served,  in 
a  particular  manner,  to  prove  the  difierenoe  in  question;  for  this  very  distinction 
recalled  to  mind  that  civil  power,  although  established  by  God,  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  no  extraordinary  measure,  and  could  not  be  considered  as  supernatural, 
but  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  dependent  upon  human  and  natural  right,  sanc- 
tioned, nevertheless,  in  an  express  manner,  by  right  divine. 

These  theologians  would  not,  perhaps,  have  forcibly  insisted  upon  this  dis- 
tinction, had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  made  by  others  to  efface  it.  It  was  a 
matter  of  consequence  with  them  to  humble  the  pride  of  power,  to  prevent  it 
from  assuming,  whether  in  respect  to  its  origin  or  its  rights,  titles  not  apper- 
taining to  it;  to  prevent  its  ascribing  to  itself  an  unlawfid  supremacy,  even  in 
religious  affairs,  and  thus  causing  monarchy  to  degenerate  into  a  sort  of  Oriental 
despotism,  in  which  the  governing  power  b  every  thing,  the  people  and  their 
affairs  nothing.  If  we  weigh  their  words  attentively,  we  shall  find  that  the 
predominating  idea  with  them  was  that  which  I  have  just  stated.    At  firil 
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sight,  their  language  appears  exceedingly  democratical,  from  their  frequent  use 
of  the  words  community^  stcUe,  soctett/j  people;  but  on  examining  closely  their 
system  of  doctrine,  and  paying  attention  to  the  expressions  they  use,  we  per- 
ceive that  they  had  no  subversive  design,  and  that  anarchical  theories  never 
once  entered  their  minds.  They  advocated  on  the  one  hand  the  rights  of 
authority,  whilst  they  protected  on  the  other  those  of  the  subject,  thus  en* 
deavoring  to  resolve  the  problem  which  formed  the  continual  occupation  of  all 
honest  political  writers;  to  limit  power  without  destroying  it,  or  placing  it 
under  too  great  restraint ;  to  protect  society  against  the  disorder  of  despotism, 
without  rendering  it  at  the  same  time  refractory  or  turbulent.  From  the 
above  reasoning  we  see  that  the  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  com- 
munication may  be  of  great  or  of  little  importance,  according  to  the  view  we 
take  of  it.  It  b  of  great  importance  when  serving  to  remind  the  civil  power 
that  the  establishment  of  governments  and  the  regulation  of  their  forms  has 
in  some  way  been  dependent  upon  society  itself,  and  that  no  individual,  no 
family,  can  presume  upon  having  received  from  Otod  the  government  of  the 
people  without  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  as  if  those  laws,  in  whatever 
form,  were  a  free  offering  made  by  them  to  the  people.  This  same  distinction 
serves,  in  short,  to  establish  the  origin  of  civil  power  as  an  emanation  from  the 
Deity,  the  Author  of  nature,  but  not  as  instituted  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
as  something  supernatural,  as  in  the  case  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power. 
From  this  latter  consideration  two  consequences  follow,  one  of  which  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  other  to  the  legitimate  liberties  of  mankind  and  the 
independence  of  the  Church.  To  call  in  the  intervention,  express  or  tacit,  of 
society  for  the  establishment  of  ffovernments  and  the  regulation  of  their  forms, 
is  t^  prevent  the  concealment  of  their  origin  under  any  veil  of  mystery  j  it  ia 
simply  and  plainly  to  define  their  object,  consequently  to  explain  their  duties, 
as  well  as  to  point  out  their  faculties.  By  these  means  a  restraint  is  put  upon 
the  disorders  and  abuses  of  authority,  which  it  is  thenceforth  clearly  seen  are 
not  to  find  support  in  enigmatical  theories. 

The  independence  of  the  Church  is  thus  established  upon  a  solid  basis. 
Whenever  the  civil  power  attempts  to  offer  it  violence,  the  Church  may  say : 
'*  My  authority  is  established  directly  and  immediately  by  God  in  a  special,  ex- 
traordinary, and  miraculous  manner;  yours  likewise  emanates  from  God,  but 
through  the  intervention  of  man,  through  the  intermediaiy  of  the  laws,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  pointed  out  by  nature  and  determined  by  human  prudence ;  but 
neither  man  nor  the  civil  power  has  a  right  to  destroy  or  change  what  God 
Himself,  deviating  from  the  course  of  nature  and  making  use  of  ineffuble 
prodigies,  has  thought  proper  to  institute."  So  long  as  the  ideas  here  set  forth 
are  respected,  so  long  as  direct  communication  is  not  received  in  too  extensive 
a  sense,  and  care  taken  not  to  confound  things  whose  limits  so  gravely  affect 
religion  and  society,  the  distinction  here  spoken  of  is  of  little  importance.  We 
have  seen,  even,  that  the  two  opinions  may  be  reconciled  with  each  other.  At 
all  events,  this  distinction  will  have  served  to  illustrate  with  what  exalted  views 
Catholic  tlieologians  have  discussed  the  grave  questions  of  public  right.  Guided 
by  sound  philosophy,  and  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  beacon  of  revelation^ 
they  have  given  equal  satisfaction  to  the  desires  of  both  schools.  They  have 
not  fallen  into  the  errors  of  either;  democratical  without  being  anarchists^ 
monarchical  without  being  base  adulators.  In  establishing  the  rights  of  the 
people,  they  were  not,  like  modem  demagogues,  under  the  necessity  of  destroy- 
ing religion,  but  made  her  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
of  those  of  kings.  Liberty  was  not  with  them  a  synonyme  for  license  and 
irreHgion;  in  their  opinion,  men  might  be  free  without  being  rebellious  or 
impious;  liberty  consisted  in  being  subject  to  the  law;  and,  as  they  could  not 
conceive  that  law  was  possible  without  religion  and  without  Gt)d^  in  like  man- 
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ner  also  they  believed  that  liberty  was  not  possible  without  God  and  religion. 
What  reason^  revelation,  and  history  taught  them  has  become  evident  to  us  by 
experience.     Shall  we  be  told  of  the  dangers,  grave  or  slight,  in  which  theolo- 

fians  could  involve  governments  ?    But  people  now-d-days  are  not  le^  astray 
y  affected  and  insidious  declamations;   and  kings  well  know  whether  the 
schools  of  theologians  have  exiled  royalty,  and  Jed  it  to  the  scaffold.  (29) 


CHAPTER   LIL 

FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  UNDER  THE  SPANISH  MONARCHY. 

Extreme  doctrines  neither  insure  the  liberty  of  the  people,  nor  the  force 
and  stability  of  governments ;  both  require  trutii  and  justice,  the  only  founda- 
tions upon  which  we  can  build  with  any  hope  of  the  durability  of  the  edifice. 
In  general,  maxims  favorable  to  liberty  are  never  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  than 
on  the  eve  of  the  establishment  of  despotism ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
overthrow  and  ruin  of  governments  are  very  near  when  undue  adulations  are 
lavished  upon  their  power.  When  was  the  power  of  kings  more  extolled  than 
about  the  middle  of  last  century  ?  Who  is  not  aware  of  the  exaggerations 
given  to  the  prerogatives  of  royal  power,  when  the  Jesuits  were  to  be  expelled, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  impugned  ?  In  Portugal,  Spain, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  in  France,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  purest  and  most  fer- 
vent royalism  was  heard ;  and  yet  what  became  of  this  great  love,  this  lively 
zeal  for  monarchy,  from  the  moment  that  the  revolutionary  storm  had  placed 
it  in  danger  ?  Observe  what,  generally  speaking,  has  been  the  conduct  of  men 
opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority;  they  have  united  themselves  to  dema- 
gogues for  destroying,  at  the  same  time,  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  that 
of  kings ;  they  have  forgotten  their  base  adulations,  and  abandoned  themselves 
to  insults  and  violence.  People  and  governments  should  never  lose  sight  of 
this  rule  of  conduct,  so  useful  to  men  of  sense,  to  mistrust  flatterers,  and  to 
confide  in  those  who  warn  and  correct  them.  Let  them  beware  whenever  they 
are  caressed  with  an  affected  tenderness,  and  their  cause  is  maintained  with 
especial  warmth ;  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  an  attempt  to  make  use  of  them  as  tools 
for  the  furtherance  of  interests  very  different  from  their  own.  In  France^  at 
certain  times,  monarchical  zeal  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  forth, 
in  the  assembly  of  the  States-General,  a  motion  for  establishing,  as  a  sacred 
principle,  that  kings  receive  their  supreme  authority  immediately  from  God : 
this  was  not  carried  into  effect,  but  the  proposal  shows  how  ardently  the  cause 
of  the  throne  was  then  maintained.  Now,  what  did  all  this  ardor  mean  f 
Simply  an  antipathy  against  the  Court  of  Rome,  a  dread  of  the  extension  of 
papal  power;  it  was  an  obstacle  to  be  opposed  to  the  phantom  of  a  universal 
monarchy,  Louis  XIV.,  so  tenacious  of  the  royal  prerogative,  assuredly  did 
not  foresee  the  misfortunes  of  Louis  XVI. ;  and  Charles  III.,  in  listening  to  the 
Count  of  Aranda  and  Campomanes,  little  thought  that  the  constituent  Cortes 
of  Cadiz  was  so  near. 

In  the  midst  of  their  splendor,  monarchs  forgot  one  principle  predominating 
in  the  whole  modern  history  of  Europe,  viz.  that  social  organization  is  an 
emanation  of  religion,  and,  consequently,  that  the  two  powers  to  which  the 
defence  and  preservation  of  society  appertain  ought  to  co-exist  in  perfect 
« harmony. 

The  power  of  the  Church  cannot  be  diminished  without  injury  to  the  civil 
power ;  he  who  sows  schism  will  reap  rebellion.  During  the  last  three  centu- 
ries the  most  liberal  and  popular  doctrines  upon  the  origin  of  power  have  been 
circulated  amongst  us.     What  did  it  matter  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  sinoo 
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those  very  persons  who  advocated  these  doctrines  were  the  first  to  condemn 
resistance  to  the  lawful  authorities,  to  inculcate  the  obligation  of  obedience  to 
them,  and  to  establish  in  all  hearts,  respect,  love,  and  veneration  for  the  sove- 
reign ?  The  disturbances  of  our  epoch,  and  the  dangers  constantly  besetting 
thrones,  are  not  exactly  attributable  to  the  propagation  of  doctrines  more  or 
less  democratical,  but  to  the  absence  pf  moral  and  religious  principles.  What 
will  be  gained  by  asserting  that  power  comes  from  God,  if  people  believe  not 
in  God?  Point  out  the  sacred  character  of  the  duty  of  obedience,  and  what 
effect  will  it  produce  upon  those  who  admit  not  the  existence  of  moral  order, 
and  to  whom  duty  is  merely  a  chimerical  idea  ?  Suppose,  on  the  contrary, 
that  you  have  to  deal  with  men  penetrated  with  moral  and  religious  principles, 
who  bow  to  the  will  of  God,  and  believe  themselves  bound  to  submit  to  it,  so 
soon  as  it  is  manifested  to  them.  What  does  it  matter  then  whether  civil 
power  proceeds  from  God  directly  or  indirectly?  it  is  enough  to  convince  them, 
in  one  way  or  another,  that,  whatever  be  its  origin,  G^  approves  of  it,  and 
wills  that  it  should  be  obeyed ;  they  will  immemately  submit  with  pleasure, 
for  they  will  see  in  this  submission  the  accomplishment  of  a  duty. 

These  considerations  serve  to  explain  the  reason  why  certain  doctrines  appear 
more  dangerous  now  than  formerly:  incredulity  and  immorality  give  them 
perverse  interpretations,  and  apply  them  so  as  to  create  nothing  but  excesses 
and  disorders.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  despotism  of  Philip  U.  and  his 
successors  is  now  spoken  of,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  in  their  time  no 
other  doctrines  than  those  in  favor  of  the  most  rigid  absolutism  could  be  cir- 
culated ;  and  yet  we  find  that  there  were  circulated,  without  the  least  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  power,  works  maintaining  theories  which,  even  in  our  days, 
would  be  esteemed  too  bold.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  remarkable,  that  the  famous 
book  of  Father  Mariana,  intituled  De  Reye  et  RegU  irutitutione,  which  was 
burned  at  Paris  by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner,  had  been  published  in 
Spain  eleven  years  before,  without  the  least  obstacle  to  its  publication,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority  ?  Mariana  undertook  his  task 
at  the  instigation  and  request  of  D.  Garcia  de  Loaisa,  tutor  to  Philip  III.,  and 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Toledo ;  so  that  the  work,  strange  to  say,  was  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  the  heir-apparent.  Never  was  more  freedom  used  in 
speaking  to  kings;  never  was  tyranny  condemned  in  a  louder  voice;  never 
were  more  popular  doctrines  proclaimed;  and  the  work  was,  nevertheless, 
published  at  Toledo,  in  1599,  in  the  printing-office  of  Pedro  Rodrigo,  printer  to 
the  king,  with  the  approbation  of  P.  Fr.  Pedro  de  Ona,  provincial  of  the  Mer- 
cenaries of  Madrid,  with  the  permission  of  Stephen  Hojeda,  visitor  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  the  province  of  Toledo,  under  the  genendship  of  Claude 
Aquaviva;  and,  what  is  still  more  forcible,  with  the  royal  sanction,  and  a 
dedication  to  the  king  himself.  We  should  also  observe,  that  Mariana  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  dedication  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  book,  but  he 
makes  the  very  title  itself  serve  to  show  to  whom  it  was  addressed :  De  Rege 
et  Regis  imtittUione,  Lihri,  3,  ad  Philippum  3,  Hispanice  Regem  Catholicum; 
and,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  in  dedicating  bis  Spanish  version  of  the  His- 
tory of  Spain  to  Philip  III.,  he  says  to  him :  **  I  last  year  dedicated  to  your 
majesty  a  work  of  my  own  composition,  upon  the  virtues  which  ought  to  exist 
in  a  good  kins,  my  desire  being  that  all  princes  should  read  it  carefully  and 
understand  it.  "El  ano  pasado  present^  &  V.  M.  un  Hbro  que  compuse  de  las 
virtudes  que  debe  tener  un  buen  Rey,  que  deseo  lean  y  entiendan  todos  los 
principes  con  cuidado." 

We  will  pass  over  his  doctrine  upon  tyrannicide,  which  was  the  principal 
cause  of  its  condemnation  in  France,  where  there  existed,  without  doubt,  mo- 
tives of  alarm,  since  kings  were  perishing  there  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin. 
On  examining  his  theory  upon  power,  we  find  it  as  popular  and  liberal  as  those 
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of  modem  democrats  could  be.  Mariaoa  ventureii  to  express  his  opinions  without 
evasion  or  disguise.  For  example,  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  king  and 
the  tyrant,  he  says:    "The  king  exercises  with  great  moderation  the  power 

which  he  has  received  from  his  subjects Hence,  he  does  not,  like  the 

tyrant,  oppress  his  subjects  as  slaves,  but  governs  them  as  free  men;  and  having 
i*eceived  his  power  from  the  people,  he  takes  particular  care  that  during  his 
life,  the  people  shall  voluntarily  yield  him  submission."     "  Rex  quam  a  sub- 

ditis  aocepit  potestatem  singulari  modestia  exercet Sic  fit,  ut  subditis  non 

tanquam  servis  dominetur,  quod  faciunt  tyranni,  sed  tanquam  liberis  praesit,  et 
qui  a  populo  potestatem  accepit,  id  in  primis  curse  habet  ut  per  totam  vitam 
volentibus  imperet."  (Lib.  1,  cap.  4,  p.  57.)  This  was  said  in  Spain  by  a 
simple  religious,  was  sanctioned  by  his  superiors,  and  attentively  listened  to  by 
kings.  To  what  grave  reflections  does  this  simple  fact  lead  us  !  Where  is  that 
strict  and  indissoluble  alliance  which  the  enemies  of  the  Church  have  imagined 
to  exist  between  her  dogmas  and  those  of  slavery?  If  such  expressions  as  the 
above  were  tolerated  in  a  country  in  which  Catholicity  predominated  so  exten- 
sively, how  can  it  be  maintained  that  such  a  religion  tends  to  enslave  the 
human  race,  and  that  its  doctrines  are  favorable  to  despotism  ?  Nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  fill  whole  volumes  with  remarkable  passages  of  our  writers, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  showing  the  extreme  liberty  granted  upon  this  point,  as 
well  by  the  Church  as  by  the  civil  government.  What  absolute  monarch  in 
Europe  would  approve  of  one  of  his  high  frinctionaries  expressing  the  origin 
of  power  after  the  manner  of  our  immortal  Saavedra ?  "It  is  from  the  centre 
of  justice,"  says  he,  "that  the  circumference  of  the  crown  has  been  drawn.  The 
latter  would  not  be  necessary,  if  we  could  dispense  with  the  former. 

Hao  una  reges  olim  sunt  fine  creati^ 
Dicere  jus  populis,  i^Justaque  toUere  faota. 

In  the  first  age,  there  was  no  necessity  for  penalties,  because  the  law  did  not 
take  cognisance  of  transgressions;  rewards  were  equally  unnecessary,  because 
integrity  and  honor  were  loved  for  their  own  sakes.  But  vice,  growing  with 
the  age  of  the  world,  intimidated  virtue ;  simple  and  confiding,  the  latter,  till 
then,  dwelt  in  the  country.  Equality  was  despised,  modesty  and  chastity  lost, 
ambition  and  force  introduced,  and  after  them  domination.  Prudence,  forced 
by  necessity,  and  aroused  by  the  light  of  nature,  reduced  men  to  a  state  of  civil 
society,  to  exercise  therein  those  virtues  to  which  reason  inclines  them.  By 
means  of  the  articulate  voice  with  which  nature  had  gifted  them,  they  could 
explain  to  each  other  their  mutual  thoughts,  manifest  to  each  other  their  sen- 
timents, and  explain  their  wants,  instruct,  counsel,  and  protect  each  other. 
Society  once  formed,  a  power  was  created  hi/  common  consentj  in  the  xchole  of  this 
commvniti/y  enlightened  h^  the  law  of  nature y  for  preserving  its  different  parts,  for 
maintaining  them  in  justice  and  peace,  by  punishing  vice  and  rewarding  virtue. 
A*  this  power  could  not  remain  tpread  through  the  whole  body  of  the  people ^  on 
account  of  the  confusion  which  would  have  arisen  from  the  resolutitms  and  their 
exectiticm,  and  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  to  com- 
mand, and  others  to  obey,  one  portion  divested  itself  of  this  power ,  and  vested  it 
in  one  member,  or  in  a  small,  or  in  a  great.,  number  of  members,  that  is  to  say, 
in  one  of  the  three  forms  of  every  state  government — monarchy,  aristocracy,  or 
democracy.  Monarchy  was  the  first ;  because  men  selected  for  their  govern- 
ment, out  of  their  families,  and  afterwards  even  from  among  the  whole  people, 
some  one  who  excelled  the  rest  in  goodness:  his  greatness  increasing,  they 
honored  his  hand  with  the  sceptre,  and  encircled  his  head  with  a  crown  as  an 
emblem  of  majesty,  and  as  a  li^ge  of  the  supreme  power  which  they  had  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Thb  power,  however,  consists  chiefly  in  that  justice  which 
ought  to  maintain  the  people  in  peace;  this  justice  failing,  the  order  of  the  state 
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/aiTj,  and  the  office  of  king  ceases,  as  was  the  case  in  Castile,  when  the  govern- 
ment by  judges  was  substituted  for  that  by  kings,  on  account  of  the  inj,nstioe 
of  D.  Ordona  and  of  D.  Fruela."  (Character  of  a  Christian  Princess  Pdicy,  set 
forth  in  a  hundred  Devices,  by  D.  Diego  de  Saavedra  Fajardo,  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  James,  Member  of  his  Majesty's  Supreme  Council  for  the  Indies, 
device  22.) 

The  words  people,  pact,  consent,  have  ended  in  becoming  the  dread  of  men  of 
sound  ideas  and  upright  intentions^  on  account  of  the  deplorable  abuses  which 
have  been  made  of  mem  in  those  immoral  schools  which  ought  rather  to  be 
qualified  with  the  epithet  of  irreligious  than  with  that  of  democratical.  No,  it 
was  not  the  desire  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people  which  led  diem 
to  overthrow  the  world,  by  overturning  thrones  and  shedding  torrents  of  blood 
in  civil  discord ;  the  real  cause  was  a  blind  rage  for  reducing  to  ashes  the  work 
of  ages,  by  especially  attacking  religion,  the  main  support  of  every  thing  wise, 
just,  and  salutary,  that  European  civilization  had  acquired.  And,  in  fact,  have 
we  not  seen  impious  schools,  whilst  boasting  of  their  liberty,  bend  under  the 
hand  of  despotism,  whenever  they  thought  it  useful  to  their  designs  t  Previous 
to  the  French  Eevolution,  were  they  not  the  basest  adulators  of  kings,  whose 
prerogatives  they  extended  immeasurably,  with  the  intention  of  making  regal 
power  the  means  of  oppressing  the  Church  ?  After  the  revolutionary  epoch, 
did  we  not  see  them  assembl^  round  Napoleon ;  and  even  yet,  do  they  not 
almost  deify  him  ?  And  why  ?  Because  Napoleon  was  revolution  personified, 
the  representative  and  executor  of  the  new  ideas  sought  to  be  substituted  for 
the  old  ones.  In  the  same  manner  Protestantism  extols  its  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
because  it  was  she  who  placed  the  Establishment  upon  a  solid  foundation. 
Revolutionary  doctrines,  besides  the  evils  they  inflict  upon  society,  produce 
indirectly  another  effect,  which  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  salutary,  but  which, 
in  reality,  is  not  so.  They  occasion  dangerous  reactions  in  the  order  of  events, 
and  check  the  progress  of  knowledge,  by  narrowing  and  debasing  men's  ideas, 
leading  them  to  condemn  as  erroneous  and  pernicious,  or  to  view  with  mistrust, 
principles  which  would  previously  have  been  looked  upon  as  sound,  or  that 
would,  at  all  events,  have  been  regarded  as  mere  harmless  errors.  The  rear 
son  of  all  this  is,  simply,  that  liberty  has  no  worse  enemy  than  licentiousness. 

In  support  of  this  last  observation,  it  may  be  well  to  show,  that  the  most 
rigorous  doctrines  in  political  matters  have  originated  in  countries  in  which 
anarchy  had  made  the  greatest  ravages,  and  precisely  at  the  time  when  the  evil, 
still  present,  or  very  recent,  was  most  keenly  felt.  The  religious  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  political  commotions  consequent  upon  it,  were 
principally  felt  in  tne  north  of  Europe ;  the  south,  and  especially  Italy  and 
Spain,  were  almost  entirely  preserved  from  them,  r^ow,  these  last  two  coun- 
tries are  precisely  those  in  which  the  dignities  and  prerogatives  of  civil  power 
have  been  the  least  exaggerated,  as  well  as  those  in  which  they  were  not  dis- 
paraged in  theory,  and  were  respected  in  practice.  Of  all  modern  nations, 
England  was  the  first  in  which  a  revolution,  properly  so  called,  was  realized ; 
for  I  do  not  consider  as  such  the  insurrection  of  Uie  German  peasantry,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  which  it  caused,  never  effected  any  change  in 
the  state  of  society ;  or  that  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  may  be  considered 
a  war  of  independence.  Now,  it  was  precisely  in  England  that  the  most  erro- 
neous doctrines  in  favor  of  the  supreme  authority  of  civil  power  appeared. 
Hobbes,  who,  whilst  he  refused  to  allow  the  rights  of  the  Creator,  attributed 
unbounded  authority  to  the  monarchs  of  the  earth,  lived  at  the  most  agitated 
and  turbulent  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  born  in  1588,  and 
died  in  1679. 

In  Spain,  where  the  impious  and  anarchical  doctrines,  which  had  troubled 
Europe  since  the  schism  of  Luther^  did  not  penetrate  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
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eighteenth  centuiy,  we  have  seen  that  the  greatest  license  of  expression  was 
permitted  upon  the  most  important  points  of  public  right,  and  that  doctrines 
were  maintained  which,  in  any  other  country,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
dangerous.  Error  gave  rise  to  exaggeration;  the  rights  of  monarchs  were 
never  so  much  extolled  as  under  the  reign  of  Charles  ifi.;  that  is,  at  the  time 
when  the  modem  epoch  was  inaugurated  among  us. 

Religion,  which  predominated  in  all  consciences,  maintained  them  in  the  obe- 
dience due  to  the  sovereign,  without  there  being  any  need  of  giving  this  obedi- 
ence any  extraordinary  titles,  when  its  real  ones  were  sufficient,  as  they  cer- 
tainly were.  For  him  who  knows  that  God  has  prescribed  obedience  to  lawful 
andiority,  it  matters  little  whether  this  authority  emanate  from  Heaven  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  whether  society  has  more  or  less  taken  part  in  the  determina- 
tion of  political  forms,  or  in  the  election  of  the  persons  or  families  who  are  to 
exercise  the  supreme  command.  Hence  we  find  that  in  Spain,  although  the 
words  people^  consent,  pacts,  were  spoken  of,  monarchs  were  held  in  the  most 
profound  veneration,  so  much  so  that  modem  history  does  not  mention  a  single 
attempt  upon  their  persons.  Popular  tumults  were  also  of  rare  occurrence;  and 
those  which  did  happen  are  not  attributable  to  either  of  the  two  above-men- 
tioned doctrines.  How  does  it  happen  that,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Council  of  Castile  was  not  alarmed  at  the  bold  principles  of  Mariana,  in  his 
book  JDe  Rege  et  Regis  institutione,  whilst  those  of  the  Abb^  Spedalieri,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  such  a  terror  to  it  ?  The  reason  of  this  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  contents  of  the  works,  as  in  the  epoch  of  their  publication. 
The  former  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  Spanish  nation,  confirmed  in  religious 
and  moral  principles,  might  be  compared  to  those  robust  constitutions  capable 
of  bearing  food  difficult  of  digestion.  The  latter  was  introduced  among  us  when 
the  doctrines  and  deeds  of  the  French  Revolution  were  shaking  all  the  thrones 
of  Europe,  and  when  the  propagandism  of  Paris  was  beginning  to  pervert  us  by 
its  emissaries  and  books.  In  a  nation  in  which  reason  and  virtue  prevail,  in 
which  evil  passions  are  never  excited,  in  which  the  well-being  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  are  the  only  aim  of  every  citizen,  the  most  popular  and  liberal 
forms  of  government  may  exist  without  danger ;  for  in  such  a  nation  numerous 
assemblies  produce  no  disorder,  merit  b  not  obscured  by  intrigue,  nor  are 
worthless  persons  raised  to  the  government,  and  the  names  of  public  liberty  and 
felicity  do  not  serve  as  means  to  raise  the  fortunes  or  satisfy  the  ambition  of 
individuals.  So  also  in  a  country  in  which  religion  and  mortdity  rule  in  every 
breast,  in  which  duty  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  empty  word,  in  whiqh  it  is  con- 
sidered really  criminal  to  disturb  the  trancmillity  of  the  state,  to  revolt  against 
the  lawful  authorities :  in  feuch  a  country,  I  say,  it  is  less  dangerous  to  discuss, 
with  more  or  less  freedom,  questions  arising  from  theories  on  the  formation 
of  society  and  the  origin  of  the  civil  power,  and  to  establish  principles  favorable 
to  popular  rights.  But  when  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  it  is  of  little  use  to 
proclaim  rigorous  doctrines.  To  abstain  from  pronouncing  the  name  of  people, 
as  a  sacrilegious  word,  is  a  useless  precaution.  How  can  it  be  expected,  that 
he  who  respects  not  Divine  Majesty,  should  respect  human  ?  The  conservative 
sdiools  of  our  age,  proposing  to  place  a  restraint  upon  the  revolutionary  torrent, 
and  to  tranquimze  agitated  nations,  have  almost  always  been  infected  with  a 
certain  failing,  which  consists  in  forgetting  the  tmth  which  I  have  just  noticed : 
royal  majesty,  awthority  of  the  government,  supremacy  of  the  law,  parliamentary 
sovereignty,  respect  for  estaUi^d  forms,  and  order :  such  are  the  terms  they 
are  constantly  making  use  of.  This  is  their  palladium  of  society ;  and  they 
condemn  with  all  their  might  the  state,  insubordination,  disohedience  to  the  laws, 
insurrection,  riot,  anarchy;  but  they  forget  that  these  doctrines  will  not  suffice, 
unless  there  be  some  fixed  point  to  which  the  first  link  of  the  chain  may  be 
riveted.     These  schools,  generally  speaking,  originate  in  the  bosom  of  revolu- 
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tion ;  they  are  directed  by  men  who  have  figured  in  reyolutions,  who  have  con 
tributed  to  prepare  them,  who  have  given  them  their  force,  and  who,  in  order 
to  attain  the  object  of  their  ardent  desires,  feared  not  to  ruin  the  edifice  at  its 
foundation,  by  diminishing  the  ascendency  of  religion  and  opening  the  way  to 
moral  relaxation.  Hence  they  become  powerless  when  prudence,  or  their  own 
interests,  bid  them  say,  "We  have  gone  far  enough;*'  and,  hurried  on  like  the 
rest  by  the  furious  whirlwind,  they  have  neither  the  means  of  stopping  the 
movement  nor  of  giving  it  a  proper  direction. 

We  are  continually  hearing  the  GotUrat  Social  of  Rousseau  condemned  on 
account  of  its  anarchical  doctrines,  whilst  at  the  same  time  doctrines  are  circu- 
lated tending  visibly  to  weaken  religion.  Can  we  possibly  believe  that  the  Con" 
trat  Social  has  alone  caused  all  the  commotions  of  Europe  ?     It  has  doubtless 

Produced  serious  evils,  but  still  more  serious  ones  have  been  caused  by  that  irre- 
gion  which  so  deeply  undermines  the  foundations  of  society,  which  loosens 
family  bonds,  and  delivers  up  the  individual  to  the  caprice  of  his  passions,  with 
no  other  restraint  or  guide  than  the  promptings  of  his  own  low  egotism.  Men 
of  upright  and  reflecting  minds  begin  to  penetrate  these  truths.  We  find,  never- 
theless, in  the  political  sphere,  this  error,  which  attributes  to  the  action  of  civil 
government  sufficient  creative  power  to  form,  organize,  and  preserve  society, 
independently  of  all  moral  and  religious  influences.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
what  be  maintained  in  theory,  if  tlus  error  be  acted  upon  in  practice;  and  what 
avails  the  proclaiming  of  certain  sound  principles,  if  our  conduct  is  not  guided 
by^  them  ?  These  philosopbico-political  schools,  which  are  desirous  of  ruling 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  proceed  in  a  way  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of 
Christianity.  The  latter,  whose  principal  object  was  heaven,  did  not,  however, 
neglect  the  happiness  of  man  upon  earth ;  it  addressed  itself  directly  to  the 
understanding  and  the  heart,  considering  that  the  community  is  regulated  by  the 
conduct  of  individuals,  and  that,  in  order  to  have  a  well-regulated  society,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  good  citizens.  To  proclaim  certain  political  principles,  to 
institute  particular  forms — such  is  the  panacea  of  some  schools,  who  deem  it 
possible  to  govern  society  without  ei^ercising  a  due  influence  over  the  intelli- 
gence and  heart  of  man ;  reason  and  experience  agree  in  teaching  us  what  we 
may  expect  from  such  a  system. 

Profoundly  to  impress  the  minds  of  men  with  religion  and  morality, — this  is 
the  first  step  towards  the  prevention  of  revolutions  and  disorganization.  When 
these  sacred  objects  have  acquired  their  full  influence  over  the  hearts  of  men, 
there  is  no  longer  any  thing  to  be  apprehended  from  a  greater  or  less  latitude 
in  political  opinions.  What  confidence  can  a  government  repose  in  a  man  pro- 
fessing highly  monarchical  opinions,  if  he  join  impiety  to  them  ?  Will  he  who 
refuses  to  give  to  God  his  rights,  respect  those  of  temporal  kings  ?  "  The  first 
thing,"  says  Seneca,  "  is  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  fiiith  in  their  existence; 
we  are  next  to  acknowledge  their  majesty,  and  bounty,  without  which  there  is 
no  majesty."  "  Primum  est  Deorum  cidtus,  Deos  credere ;  deinde  reddere  illis 
majestatem  suam,  reddere  bonitatem,  sine  qua  nulla  majestas  est."  (Seneca, 
IJpist.  95.)  Observe  how  Cicero,  the  first  orator  and  perhaps  the  greatest  phi- 
losopher of  Rome,  expresses  himself :  "  It  is  necessary,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
citizens  should  be  first  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  gods,  the  directors  and 
rulers  of  all  things,  in  whose  hands  are  all  events,  who  are  ever  conferring  on 
mankind  immense  benefits,  who  search  the  heart  of  man,  who  see  his  actions, 
the  spirit  of  piety  which  he  carries  into  the  practice  of  religion,  and  who  distin- 
guish the  life  of  the  pious  from  that  of  the  ungodly  man."  "  Sit  igitur  jam  hoc 
a  principio  persuasum  civibus,  dominos  esse  omnium  rerum,  ac  moderatores 
deos;  eaque  qu99  gerantur,  eomm  geri  ditione  ac  numine,  eosdemque  optime 
de  genere  hominum  mereri,  et  qualis  quisque  sit,  quid  agat,  quid  inde  admittat, 
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qua  mente,  qua  pietate  oolat  religiones  intueri :  pioramque  et  impiorum  habere 
rationem/'  (Cic.  de  Nat,  Deor,  2.) 

These  truths  shonld  be  profoundly  impressed  upon  the  mind :  the  evils  of 
society  do  not  principally  emanate  from  political  ideas  or  systems  ]  the  root  of 
the  evil  lies  in  religion ;  and  if  a  check  is  not  put  upon  irreligion,  it  is  vain  to 
proclaim  the  most  rigid  monarchical  principles.  Ilobbes  did  certainly  flatter 
kings  a  little  more  than  Bellarmin ;  and  yet,  when  these  two  writers  are  com- 
pared, what  sensible  monarch  would  not  prefer  as  a  subject  the  learned  and 
pious  controvertist  ?  (30) 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

ON  THE  FACULTIES  OP  THE  CIVIL  POWER. 

Haying  shown  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  upon  the  origin  of  the  civil  power 
does  not  include  any  thing  but  what  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  reconcilable 
with  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  let  us  discuss  the  second  of  the  proposed 
questions.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  faculties  of  this  power,  and 
see  whether  under  this  aspect  the  Church  teaches  any  thing  favorable  to  despot- 
ism— ^to  that  oppression  of  which  she  is  so  calumniously  accused  of  being  a  sup- 
porter. We  invite  our  opponents  to  demonstrate  the  contrary,  fully  confident 
that  they  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  succeed  in  so  doing,  than  to  accumulate 
vague  accusations,  which  serve  only  to  lead  too  confiding  minds  astray.  To 
sustain  these  charges  properly,  recourse  should  be  had  to  texts  of  Scripture,  to 
tradition,  to  the  decisions  of  Councils,  or  to  those  of  Supreme  Pontiffs,  to  pas- 
sages of  the  Fathers ;  and  it  should  be  shown  that  these  immoderately  extend 
the  bounds  of  power,  with  the  design  of  placing  undue  restraint  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  or  of  destroying  it.  But  it  will  be  said,  if  the  sources  retained 
their  purity,  the  streams  have  been  polluted  by  commentators;  in  other  terms^ 
theologians  of  latter  ages,  becoming  the  adulators  of  civil  power,  have  power- 
fully labored  to  extend  its  Acuities,  and,  consequently,  to  establish  despotism. 
As  many  persons  too  readily  claim  the  right  of  criticizing  the  doctors  of  what 
is  termed  the  period  of  decUne,  flippantly  censuring  those  illustrious  men,  with- 
out having  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  open  their  works,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
enter  into  some  details  on  this  subject,  and  to  dispel  prejudices  and  errors  which 
are  seriously  injurious  to  religion,  and  not  less  so  to  science. 

The  declamations  and  invectives  of  I^testants  have  induced  certain  minds  to 
imagine  that  every  idea  of  liberty  would  have  disappeared  from  the  heart  of 
£urope,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  intervention  of  the  pretended  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century.  Acooiiiing  to  this  idea,  Catholic  theologians  are 
represented  as  a  crowd  of  ignorant  monks,  capable  only  of  writing,  in  bad  lan- 
guage and  in  still  worse  style,  a  heap  of  nonsense,  the  ultimate  and  only  aim  of 
which  was  to  exalt  the  authority  of  Popes  and  kings,  and  to  support  intellectual 
and  political  oppression,  obscurantism,  and  tyranny.  That  a  portion  tshould 
becr)me  the  victim  of  illusion  in  matters  the  investigation  of  which  is  difficult 
and  arduous;  that  the  reader  should  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived  by  a  writer  on 
whose  word  he  must  either  rely  or  remain  in  complete  ignorance, — as,  for  example, 
in  the  description  of  a  country  or  a  phenomenon  examined  only  by  the  narrator, 
— ^is  nothing  strange ;  but  that  any  one  should  adhere  to  errors  which  a  few 
moments  spent  in  the  most  obscure  library  would  eradicate,  that  the  authors  of 
the  brilliant  volumes  of  Paris  should  have  the  privilege  of  disfiguring  with  im- 
punity the  opinions  of  a  writer  lying  covered  with  dust  and  ^rgotten  in  the 
same  library,  and  perhaps  on  the  same  shelf  upon  which  the  former  glitter;  that 
the  reader  should  peruse  with  avidity  the  glossy  pages  of  the  newly-published 
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work,  filling  his  mind  with  the  writer's  notions,  without  even  so  mnoh  as  putting 
forth  his  hand  to  the  voluminous  tome  within  his  reach,  and  which  needs  only 
to  be  opened  to  famish  at  every  page  a  refutation  of  the  censures  in  which 
levity,  if  not  bad  faith,  is  so  ready  to  indulge ;  is  difficult  to  be  conceived  or 
excused  in  any  man  professing  to  be  a  lover  of  science,  and  a  conscientious 
investigator  of  truth.  A  great  number  of  writers  would  assuredly  not  be  so 
ready  and  free  to  speak  of  what  they  have  never  studied,  to  analyze  books  which 
they  have  never  read,  if  they  did  not  reckon  upon  the  docility  and  levity  of 
their  readers;  they  would  certainly  refrain  from  pronouncing  magisterially  upon 
an  opinion,  a  system,  or  a  school,  in  fine,  upon  the  labors  of  many  ages,  from 
deci(£ng  the  gravest  questions  by  a  sally  of  wit,  if  they  found  that  the  reader, 
seized  in  his  turn  with  distrust,  and  particularly  with  the  skepticism  of  the  period, 
would  not  place  implicit  faith  in  their  assertions,  but  would  take  the  trouble  to 
confront  them  with  the  facts  to  which  they  relate. 

Our  ancestors  did  not  consider  themselves  justified,  I  will  not  say  in  making 
an  assertion,  but  even  a  single  allusion,  without  giving  careful  references  to  the 
source  of  their  information.  Their  delicacy  on  this  point  was  carried  to  excess ; 
but  we  have  done  wrong  by  going  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  judging  that  we 
might  dispense  with  all  formality,  even  in  the  most  important  matters  which 
imperiously  demand  the  testimony  of  facts.  But  the  opinions  of  ancient  writers 
are  facts,  facts  averred  in  their  writings.  By  judging  them  hastily,  without 
entering  into  details,  without  imposing  upon  ourselves  me  obligation  of  quoting 
authorities,  we  incur  the  suspicion  of  falsifying  history,  and  history,  I  repeat, 
the  most  precious,  that  of  the  human  mind.  The  levity  observable  in  certain 
writers  proceeds,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  character  which  science  has 
assumed  in  our  days.  There  is  no  longer  any  particular  science,  but  only  a 
general  one,  embracing  them  all,  and  including  in  its  immense  circle  all  branches 
of  knowledge.  Consequently,  minds  of  ordinary  capacity  are  obliged  to  remain 
satisfied  with  vague  notions,  unfortunately  only  serving  to  stimulate  abstraction 
and  universality.  Never  was  knowledge  so  much  generalized  as  now,  and  never 
was  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  deserved  renown  for  wisdom.  In  every  aspirant 
to  scientific  excell^ce  the  state  of  science  requires  a  laborious  activity  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  profound  reflection  to  regulate  and  direct  it,  a  com- 
prehensive and  penetrating  view  to  simplify  and  concentrate  it,  an  intellect  of  a 
high  order,  elevating  him  to  the  regions  in  which  science  has  established  her 
abode.  How  many  men  are  endowed  with  these  qualifications  ?  But  let  us 
revert  to  the  subject. 

Catholic  theologians  are  so  far  from  favoring  despotism,  that  I  doubt  much 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  better  books  than  theirs  for  enabling  us  to 
form  clear  and  just  ideas  of  the  faculties  of  power.  I  will  even  add  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  incline,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  to  the  development 
of  true  liberty.  The  great  type  of  theological  schools,  the  model  to  the  con- 
templation of  which  they  have  constantly  turned  during  several  centuries,  are 
the  works  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin ;  and  wo  may  with  full  confidence  defy  our 
opponents  to  find  us  a  jurist  or  philosopher  who  expounds  with  more  lucidity, 
wisdom,  noble  independence,  and  generous  dignity,  the  principles  to  which  civil 
power  ought  to  adhere.  His  Treatise  upon  Laws  is  immortal,  and  whoever  has 
fully  comprehended  it  has  no  further  information  to  acquire  respecting  the  great 
principles  which  ought  to  guide  the  legislator.  You  think  lightly  of  past  times, 
imagining  that  till  now  nothing  was  known  of  politics  or  public  right;  and  in 
your  imagination  you  invent  an  incestuous  alliance  between  religion  and  despot- 
ism, fancying  you  have  discovered  in  the  distant  obscurity  of  the  cloister,  the 
plot  contrived  by  this  infemous  pact.  But  have  you  heard  the  opinion  of  a  reli- 
gious of  the  thirteenth  century  upon  the  nature  of  law  f  You  already  imagine 
that  you  see  in  his  ideas  force  dominating  over  all,  and  constantly  invoking 
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religion  ihe  better  to  disguise  his  rude  snares  with  a  few  falsehoods.  Leam^ 
then,  that  you  could  not  yourself  have  given  a  milder  definition  of  law.  You 
would  never  have  thought,  as  he  has  done,  of  excluding  from  it  the  idea  of  force ; 
you  could  never  have  conceived  how,  in  so  few  words,  he  has  managed  to  say 
all,  and  with  such  exactitude,  such  lucidity,  in  terms  so  fovorable  to  the  true 
liberty  of  the  people  and  to  the  dignity  of  man.  The  definition  here  spoken  of 
being  the  summary  of  his  entire  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  the  guide  which 
has  directed  theologians,  may  be  considered  as  an  abridgment  of  theological 
doctrines  in  their  relation  to  the  faculties  of  civil  power.  It  presents  to  us  at  a 
single  glance  what  were,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  predominating  principles 
among  Catholics. 

Civil  power  acts  upon  society  through  the  medium  of  the  law }  and,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Thomas,  the  law  is,  "  a  rule  dictated  by  reoaon,  the  aim  of  which  is 
the  public  good,  and  promulgated  by  him  who  has  the  care  of  society."  "  Quae- 
dam  rationis  ordinatio  ad  bonum  commune,  et  ab  eo  qui  curam  communitatis 
habet  promulgata."  (1,  2,  quaBst.  90,  art.  4.)  A  rule  dictated  by  reason, 
rationis  ordinatio.  Here  by  one  word  despotism  and  force  are  banished ;  here 
is  tiie  principle  that  the  law  is  not  a  pure  effect  of  the  will.  The  celebrated 
maxim,  Quod  principi  pla/mit  legis  habet  vigorem,  is  here  corrected.  Although 
capable  of  a  reasonable  and  just  interpretation,  this  maxim  was,  nevertheless, 
incorrect,  and  inclined  to  flattery.  A  celebrated  writer  of  our  days  has  devoted 
numerous  pages  to  proving  that  legitimacy  has  not  its  origin  in  the  will  of  man, 
but  in  reason,  inferring  from  this  that  what  'ought  to  command  men  is  not  in 
the  will  of  another  man,  but  reason.  With  much  less  pomp,  but  not  less  solidity 
and  conciseness,  the  holy  Doctor  expresses  this  idea  in  the  words  above  quoted, 
rationis  ordinatio.  On  reflection  we  find  that  despotism,  arbitrary  power,  and 
tyranny  are  nothing  else  than  the  absence  of  reason  in  power,  the  domination 
of  the  will.  When  reason  commands,  there  is  legitimacy,  justice,  liberty ; 
when  the  will  alone  commands,  there  is  illegitimacy,  injustice,  despotism.  Hence 
the  fundamental  idea  of  all  law  is,  that  it  be  in  aooonlance  with  reason,  that  it 
be  an  emanation  from  reason,  an  application  of  reason  to  society ;  and  the  will, 
in  giving  its  sanction  to  law  and  carrying  it  into  execution,  should  be  merely 
auxiliary  to  reason,  its  instrument,  its  arm. 

It  is  evident  that,  without  the  action  of  the  will,  there  is  no  law ;  for  acts  of 
pure  reason,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  will,  are  thoughts  and  not  com- 
mands. They  enlighten  the  mind,  but  do  not  produce  action.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  conceive  the  existence  of  law  without  the  combined  operation  of 
the  will  and  of  reason.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  consider  all 
law  to  have  a  rational  foundation  and  to  be  conformable  to  reason,  that  it  may 
merit  the  name  of  law.  These  observations  have  not  escaped  the  penetration 
of  the  holy  Doctor;  he  examines  them,  and  dispeb  the  error  of  bebeving  that 
the  law  consists  in  the  mere  will  of  the  prince.  He  expresses  himself  as  fol- 
lows: ''Beason  receives  its  motive  power  from  the  will,  as  we  have  observed 
above  (quasst.  17,  art.  1 ;)  for  whilst  the  will  seeks  the  end,  reason  enjoins  the 
means  of  its  attainment;  but  the  will,  to  have  the  force  of  Law,  must  be  guided 
by  reason.  In  this  sense  only  can  the  will  of  a  sovereign  be  said  to  have  the 
force  of  law ;  in  any  other  sense  it  would  not  be  law,  but  injustice."  "  Ratio 
habet  vim  movendi  a  voluntate,  ut  supra  dictum  est.  (QusBst.  17,  art.  1.)  Ex 
hoc  enim  quod  aliquis  vult  finem,  ratio  imperat  de  hb  qusd  sunt  ad  finem,  sed 
voluntas  de  his  quad  imperantur,  ad  hoc  quod  lesis  rationem  habeat,  oportet  quod 
sit  aliqua  ratione  regulata;  et  hoc  modo  intelligitur  quod  voluntas  principis 
habet  vigorem  legis ;  alioquin  volwutca principis  magis esset  iniguttas  quam.kx,*' 
(Quaest.  90,  art.  1.) 

These  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  are  the  same  as  those  of  all  theologians.  Im- 
partiality and  good  sense  will  tell  us  whether  they  are  &vorable  to  absolutism 
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and  despotism,  whether  they  are  in  any  way  opposed  to  true  liberty,  whether 
they  are  nut  eminently  conformable  to  the  dignity  of  man.  These  doctrines 
form  the  most  explicit  and  conclusive  proclamation  of  the  limits  of  civil  power, 
and  they  certainly  have  in  this  respect  more  weight  than  the  declarations  of 
imprescriptible  rights.  That  which  humbles  man,  wounds  in  him  the 
feeling  of  a  just  independence,  and  introduces  despotism  into  the  world,  is  the 
will  of  man  commanding  and  exacting  submission  merely  because  it  is  his  will ; 
but  by  submitting  to  reason,  being  guided  by  her  dictates,  we  are  not  degraded ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  elevated,  we  are  dignified,  for  we  live  conformably  to 
eternal  order  and  to  the  divine  will.  The  obligation  of  being  subject  to  the 
law  does  not  originate  in  the  will  of  another,  but  in  reason.  Theologians,  how- 
ever, have  not  considered  the  latter  of  itself  sufficient  to  command.  They  de- 
rive the  sanction  of  the  law  from  a  higher  source;  when  the  conscience  of  man 
was  to  be  acted  upon,  to  be  bound  by  duty,  they  could  find  nothing  in  the 
sphere  of  created  things  capable  of  attaining  so  high  an  object.  '^  Human 
laws,  if  they  are  just,"  says  the  holy  Doctor,  "  are  binding  in  conscience,  and 
they  derive  their  power  from  the  eternal  law,  from  which  they  are  formed,  ac- 
cording to  what  is  said  in  Proverbs,  chap,  viii.,  <  By  Me  kings  reign,  and  the 
lawgivers  decree  just  things.'  "  <*  Si  quidem  justsB  sunt,  habent  vim  obligandi 
in  foro  conscientiss  a  lege  etema,  a  qua  derivantur,  secundum  illud  Proverb, 
cap.  8,  per  me  reges  regnant,  et  legum  conditores  justa  decemunt.''  (1,  2, 
quaast.  96,  art.  3.)  This  proves,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  that  just  law  is 
derived  not  exactly  from  human  reason,  but  from  the  eternal  law ;  and  that 
'  this  is  what  makes  it  binding  upon  conscience. 

This  is  doubtless  more  philosophical  than  to  seek  the  obligatory  force  of  laws 
in  private  reason,  in  pacts,  or  in  the  general  will.  In  this  manner  the  titles, 
the  true  titles  of  humanity  are  explained,  a  reasonabie  limit  is  placed  upon 
civil  power,  and  obedience  is  easily  obtained ;  the  rights  and  duties  of  govern- 
monts,  as  well  as  those  of  subjects,  are  established  upon  solid  and  indestructible 
foundations;  the  nature  of  power,  society,  command,  and  obedience  become 
perfectly  comprehensible.  It  is  no  longer  the  will  of  one  man  predominating 
over  that  of  his  fellow-man ;  it  is  not  his  reason,  but  reason  emanating  from 
God,  or  more  properly  speaking  the  reason  of  God,  the  eternal  law,  God  Him- 
self. A  sublime  theory,  in  which  power  finds  its  rights,  its  duties,  its  force, 
its  authority,  its  prestige,  and  in  which  society  possesnes  its  safest  guarantee  of 
order,  well-being,  and  true  liberty;  a  theory  which  divests  authority  of  the 
will  of  man,  since  it  changes  this  will  into  an  instrument  of  the  eternal  law, 
into  a  divine  ministry,  tohose  aim  is  the  public  yood^  ad  bonum  commune.  This, 
according  to  St.  Thomas,  is  also  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  law.  It  has 
been  asked,  Whether  kings  are  made  for  the  people,  or  the  people  for  kings f 
Such  a  question  could  only  arise  from  a  want  of  due  reflection  upon  the  nature 
of  society,  its  object,  and  its  origin,  and  upon  the  intent  of  power.  The  con- 
cise expression  above  cited,  ad  bonum  commune,  is  a  fitting  answer  to  this 
question.  "  Laws,*'  says  the  holy  Doctor,  "  may  be  unjust  in  two  wkys;  either 
by  being  opposed  to  the  commonweal,  or  by  having  an  improper  aim,  as  when 
a  government  imposes  upon  its  subjects  onerous  laws,  which  do  not  serve  the 
common  interest,  but  rather  cupidity  and  ambition.  Such  laws  are  rather  in- 
justices than  laws.''  ^'Injustae  autem  sunt  leges  dupliciter;  uno  modo  per 
contrarietatem  ad  bonum  commune,  e  contrario  praedictis ;  vel  ex  fine,  siout  cum 
aliqiiis  prsesidens  leges  imponit,  onerosas  subditis  non  pertinentes  ad  utiiitatem 

communem,  sed  magis  ad  propriam  cupiditatem  vel  gloriam : Et 

hujusmodi  magis  sunt  violentise  quam  leges."  (1,  2,  q.  96,  art.  4.)  From 
this  doctrine  it  follows,  that  command  must  be  exercised  for  tiie  well-being  of 
all ;  and,  failing  in  this  condition,  it  is  unjust :  governors  are  invested  with  it 
only  for  the  advantage  of  the  governed.     Kings  are  not,  as  some  philosophers. 
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regardless  of  the  most  palpable  inconsistencies,  have  absurdly  maintained,  the 
slaves  of  their  people ;  neither  is  their  power  a  simple  commission  without  any 
real  authority,  and  continually  subject  to  the  caprice  of  their  people ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  people  are  not  the  property  of  their  kings.  The  latter  can, 
by  no  means,  consider  their  subjects  as  slaves,  to  be  disposed  of  at  their  free- 
will:  governments  are  not,  by  any  means,  the  absolute  arbiters  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  governed ;  they  are  bound  to  watch  over  them,  not  as  a  master 
over  slaves  from  whom  he  derives  profit,  but  as  a  father  over  the  son  whom  he 
loves  and  whose  happiness  he  has  at  heart.       ^ 

^'  The  kingdom  is  not  made  for  the  king,  but  the  king  for  the  kingdom,'^  says 
the  holy  Doctor,  from  whom  I  continue  to  quote ;  and,  in  a  style  remarkable 
forJts  force  and  freedom,  he  continues  as  follows:  "for  God  has  constituted 
kings  to  rtrie  and  govern,  and  to  secure  to  every  one  the  possession  of  his 
rights ;  such  is  the  aim  of  their  institution ;  but  if  kings,  turning  things  to  their 
own  profit,  should  act  otherwise,  they  are  no  longer  kings,  but  tyrants."  (J). 
Th.  de  Rcy,  IVinc,  cap.  11.)  From  this  doctrine  it  is  evident,  that  the  people 
are  not  made  for  kings ;  that  the  subject  is  not  made  for  the  ruler ;  but  that  all 
governments  have  been  established  for  the  good  of  society,  and  that  this  alone 
should  be  the  compass  to  guide  those  who  are  in  command,  whatever  be  the 
form  of  government.  From  the  president  of  the  most  insignificant  republic  to 
the  most  powerful  monarch,  none  are  exempt  from  this  law ;  for  it  is  a  law  an- 
terior to  society, — a  law  which  presided  at  the  formation  of  society,  and  which 
is  superior  to  human  law,  inasmuch  as  it  emanates  from  the  Author  of  all  so- 
ciety, from  the  source  of  all  law. 

No,  the  people  are  not  made  for  kings ;  kings  are  all  appointed  for  the  good 
of  the  people :  and  if  this  object  is  not  accomplished,  the  government  is  use- 
less ;  and  this  affects  the  republic  as  well  as  the  monarchy.  To  flatter  kings 
with  opposite  maxims  is  to  ruin  them.  '  Keligign  has  not,  at  any  time,  done 
this ;  this  was  not  the  language  of  those  illustrious  men  who,  clothed  in  the 
sacerdotal  habit,  delivered  to  the  powerful  ones  of  the  earth  the  messages  of 
Heaven.  "  Kings,  princes,  magistrates,"  cries  out  the  venerable  Palafox,  "  all 
jurisdiction  is  ordained  by  God  for  the  preservation  of  His  people,  not  for  their 
destruction ;  for  defence,  not  for  offence ,  for  man's  right,  and  not  for  his  injury. 
They  who  maintain  that  kings  can  do  as  they  please,  and  who  establish  their 
power  upon  their  will,  open  the  way  to  tyranny.  Those  who  maintain  that 
kings  have  power  to  do  as  they  ought,  and  what  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  subjects  and  of  their  crowns,  for  the  exaltotion  of  faith  and  reli- 
gion, for  the  just  and  right  administration  of  justice,  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  the  support  of  just  war,  for  the  due  and  becoming  eclat  of  regal  dignity, 
the  honorable  maintenance  of  their  houses  and  families,  speak  the  truth  with- 
out flattery,  throw  open  the  gates  to  justice,  and  to  magnanimous  and  royal 
virtues."  iHisL  Real.  Sagradu,  lib.  i.  cap.  11.)  When  Louis  XIV.  said,  "I 
am  the  state,"  he  had  not  learned  this  maxim  either  from  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue^ 
or  Masillon.  Pride,  exalted  by  so  much  grandeur  and  power,  and  infatuated 
by  base  adulators,  was  here  speaking  by  his  mouth.  How  unsearchable  are 
the  ways  of  Providence  !  The  corpse  of  this  man,  who  said  he  was  the  utatCy 
was  insulted  at  his  funeral;  and,  before  the  lapse  of  a  century,  his  grandson 
suffered  death  on  the  scaffolq !  Thus  the  ci;imes  of  families  are  expiated,  as 
well  as  those  of  nations.  When  the  measure  of  His  indignation  is  filled  up, 
the  Lord  reminds  terrified  man  that  the  God  of  mercy  is  likewise  a  God  of 
vengeance,  ^nd  that,  as  He  opened  upon  the  world  the  floodgates  of  heaven,  so 
also  He  lets  loose  upon  kings  and  nations  the  tempests  of  revolution.  When 
once  the  rights  and  duties  of  power  are  founded  upon  a  base  as  solid  as  that  of 
their  divine  origin,  when  once  they  become  established  by  a  rule  as  exalted  as 
that  of  the  eternal  law,  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  extolling  or  exag- 
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gerating  power;  nor  of  attributing  to  it  faculties  to  which  it  has  no  claim ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  exact  from  it  the  fulfilment  of 
its  obligations  with  that  imperious  haughtiness  which  enervates  by  humiliating 
it.  Flattery  and  menace  become  alike  needless  when  there  are  other  resources, 
for  exciting  it  to  action,  and  other  barriers  for  restraining  it  within  due  bounds,  j  > 
The  statue  of  the  king,  it  is  true,  is  not  set  up  in  the  public  squares  as  an  ob> 
ject  for  the  people's  adoration ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  is  no  longer 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  democrats,  soon  to  become  an  object  of  mockery  and 
derision,  the  contemptible  laughing-stock  of  demagogues. 

Observe  the  moderation  and  mildness  of  the  definition  we  have  just  ana- 
lysed I  It  does  not  contain  a  single  word  which  can  wound  the  most  delicate 
susceptibility  of  the  most  ardent  partisans  of  public  liberty.  The  law,  accord- 
inff  to  this  definition,  consists  in  the  rule  of  reason ;  the  common  weal  is  its 
only  aim ;  and  when  the  authority  of  him  who  promulgates  and  executes  it  is 
spoken  of,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  sovereignty,  no  expression  is  used 
indicative  of  slavish  subjection,  the  most  measured  term  which  it  was  possible 
to  select  is  made  use  of — care :  Qui  gubam  communitatis  habet.  Bear  in  mind, 
that  the  author  here  quoted  is  accustomed  to  weigh  his  words  like  precious 
metal,  and  to  employ  them  with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy,  pausing  a  lone 
time,  when  necessaiy,  to  explain  any  that  may  present  the  least  ambiguity,  ana 
you  will  then  understand  what  ideas  this  great  man  entertained  upon  power; 
you  will  discover  whether  the  spirit  of  oppressive  doctrines  could  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  Catholic  schools,  in  which  this  Doctor  waa,  and  is  still,  acknowl- 
edged as  an  almost  infallible  oracle. 

Compare  the  definition  given  by  St.  Thomas,  and  adopted  by  all  theologians, 
with  that  which  Rousseau  has  given.  In  that  of  St.  Thomas,  law  is  the  ex- 
pression of  reason ;  in  that  of  Rousseau,  the  expression  of  will :  in  the  former, 
it  is  an  application  of  the  eternal  law ;  in  the  latter,  the  product  of  general  will. 
On  which  side  are  wisdom  and  good  sense  ?  Law  was  understood  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  as  it  is  explained  by  St.  Thomas  and  all  the  Catholic  schools ', 
and  tyranny  was  banished  from  Europe,  Asiatic  despotism  was  impossible,  the 
admirable  institution  of  European  monarchy  was  established.  At  a  later  < 
period,  Rousseau's  explanation  was  adopted,  and  then  came  the  Convention, 
with  its  scaffolds  and  its  horrors. 

Publicists  have  already  nearly  abandoned  the  theory  of  *'  a  general  will ;" 
and  even  those  who  contend  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  do  not  maintain 
that  the  will  of  all  the  citizens  should  constitute  the  law.  The  law,  say  they, 
is  not  the  expression  of  general  will,  but  of  general  reason.  The  philosopher 
of  Geneva  would  have  the  will  of  individuals  collected,  the  aggregate  of  which 
he  termed  the  general  will.  In  like  manner,  the  publicists  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  collect,  amongst  the  governed, 
the  greatest  amount  of  reason,  and  to  give  this  to  the  government  for  its 
guidance,  the  governing  body  being  merely  an  instrument  for  the  application 
of  it.  It  is  not  men  who  command,  say  they,  but  the  law ;  and  the  law  is 
nothing  else  than  reason  and  justice. 

This  theory,  so  far  as  it  is  correct,  and  apart  from  the  applications  which 
might  be  made  of  it,  is  not  a  discovery  of  modem  science ;  it  is  a  traditional 
principle  of  all  Europe,  which  presided  at  the  formation  of  society,  and  has 
given  to  civil  power  an  organisation  differing  widely  from  those  of  antiquity, 
and  equally  so  from  those  of  modem  times  that  h%ve  not  participated  in  our 
civilisation.  This,  on  close  examination,  appears  to  be  the  reason  why  Euro- 
pean monarchies,  even  the  most  absolute,  have  been  so  very  different  from  the 
Asiatic.  A  singular  phenomenon :  at  the  very  time  when  society  among  us 
had  no  legal  guarantees  against  the  power  of  kings,  it  still  had  other  very  for- 
cible ones  which  were  purely  moral.     Modem  science  cannot,  therefore,  claim 
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the  discovery  of  ft  new  principle  of  government;  it  has  unknowingly  resus- 
citated the  ancient  one.  By  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  Rousseau,  instead  of 
making,  according  to  the  vulgar  expression;  a  step  in  advance,  it  retromded ; 
but  to  retrograde  is  not  always  to  lose  an  advantage.  What  is  or  can  be  lost 
by  receding  from  the  brink  of  a  precipice  to  enter  upon  a  safe  road  ?  Rous- 
seau complains,  and  with  reason,  that  certain  writers  have  so  far  exaggerated 
the  prerogatives  of  civil  power,  as  to  convert  mankind  into  a  common  herd,  of 
which  rulers  could  dispose  to  serve  their  interest  or  caprice.  Such  reproaches, 
however,  cannot  be  aj^lied  to  the  Catholic  Church,  nor  to  any  of  the  illus- 
trious schools  sheltered  in  her  bosom.  The  philosopher  of  Geneva  makes  a 
severe  attack  upon  Hobbes  and  Grotius  for  having  maintained  this  servile  doc- 
trine. Catholics  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  these  two  writers.  I 
will  observe,  however,  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  place  the  latter  upon  a  pa- 
rallel with  the  former.  Grotius  has  certainly  afforded  reason  for  the  accusa- 
tion. He  maintains  that  there  are  cases  in  which  governments  are  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  governed,  but  for  that  of  the  governing  powers.     "  Sic  imperia 

?uaedam  esse  possunt  comparata  ad  regum  utilitatem.'^  (Ve  Jure  Bdli  et 
^cuyisy  lib.  i.  cap.  3.)  But,  whilst  we  acknowledge  that  this  principle  has  a 
dangerous  tendency,  we  grant  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Dutch  writer  do  not 
upon  the  whole  tend  to  the  total  ruin  of  morality. 

By  rendering  Grotius  his  due  share  of  justice,  we  prevent  any  exaggeration 
of  the  evil  which  may  exist  on  the  side  of  our  opponents ;  it  must  now  be  per- 
mitted to  Catholic  hearts  to  remark  with  noble  satisfaction,  that  such  doctrines 
could  never  be  established  amongst  the  professors  of  the  true  faith,  and  that 
the  fatal  maxims  which  lead  to  oppression  have  originated  precisely  among 
those  who  have  deviated  from  the  teaching  of  the  Cnair  of  St.  Peterl  No; 
Catholics  have  never  brought  under  discussion  whether  kings  have  an  unlimited 
power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  subjects,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  opposition,  whatever  be  the  excess  of  the  absolutism  and  despotism 
exercised  over  them.  Whenever  flattery  raised  its  voice  to  exaggerate  the 
royal  prerogative,  this  voice  was  immediately  silenced  by  the  unanimous  out- 
cry of  the  supporters  of  sound  doctrine.  Witness  the  remarkable  example  of 
a  solemn  retractation  imposed  by  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  upon  a 
preacher  who  had  exceeded  his  bounds.  Not  so  in  England,  a  country  pro- 
verbial for  its  hatred  of  Catholicity.  Whilst  here,  in  Spain,  it  was  forbidden 
under  a  severe  penalty  to  circulate  maxims  so  degrading,  in  England  the 
question  was  proposed  with  the  greatest  gravity,  and  writers  upon  law  were 
divided  in  their  sentiments.     (^&d  end  of  chapter  89.) 

Every  impartial  reader  has  already  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  value 
of  declamations  against  the  right  divine,  and  on  that  pretended  affinity  of  Ca- 
tholic doctrines  with  despotism  and  slaverv.  The  exposition  of  these  doctrines 
which  I  have  just  given  is  certainly  not  founded  upon  vain  reasoning,  sought 
out  on  purpose  to  darken  the  question.  I  have  not  in  any  way  shunned  the 
difficulty. 

The  questicm  was,  to  know  in  what  these  doctrines  consisted.  I  have  shown 
clearly,  that  those  who  calumniate  them  do  not  understand  them,  and  that  we 
may  even  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine them,  such  is  the  levity  and  ignorance  with  which  they  express  them- 
selves. Perhaps  I  have  adduced  too  many  facts  and  quotations ;  but  let  the 
reader  bear  in  mind,  that  my  object  is  not  to  present  him  with  a  code  of  doc- 
trines, but  to  give  to  this  point  of  doctrine  an  historical  investigation.  Now, 
history  does  not  call  for  discourses,  but  facts ;  and  in  matters  of  doctrine,  the 
sentiments  of  authors  are  facts.  Whilst  beholding  the  salutary  reaction  now 
taking  place  in  favour  of  sound  principles,  let  us  avoid  giving  an  incomplete 
statement  of  the  tmtL    For  the  cause  of  religion  it  is  highly  important  that 
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its  advocates  should  be  free  from  even  the  most  remote  suspicion  of  dishonesty 
or  dissimulation.  On  this  account,  I  have,  without  hesitation,  given  in  their 
integrity  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Catholic  writers,  just  as  I  find  them  in 
their  works.  By  misrepresenting  and  confounding  facts,  Protestants  and  un- 
believers have  succeeded  in  deceiving ;  let  me  hope  that,  by  explaining  and 
elucidating  them,  I  shall  not  be  unsuccessful  in  removing  the  deception. 

I  purpose  examining,  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  work,  some  other  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  same  subject — questions  perhaps  not  more  important,  but 
certainly  more  delicate.  And  for  this  reason,  1  was  obliged  to  smooth  the  way, 
that  I  might  proceed  with  more  liberty  and  ease.  I  have  hitherto  made  the 
cause  of  religion  defend  itself  with  its  own  weapons,  without  borrowing  the 
support  of  auxiliaries  which  were  superfluous.  I  shall  proceed  in  the  same 
course,  fully  convinced  that  Catholicity  can  only  lose  by  any  line  of  vindica- 
tion that  identifies  it  with  political  interests,  and  confines  it  within  a  circle  too 
limited  for  its  immensity.  Empires  appear  and  disappear ;  the  Church  of  Christ 
will  last  till  the  end  of  time.  Political  opinions  undergo  changes  and  modi- 
fications ;  the  august  dogmas  of  our  religion  remain  immutable.  Thrones  rise 
and  fall ;  and  the  rock  upon  which  Jesus  Christ  has  built  His  Church  stands 
unshaken  throughout  the  course  of  time,  ever  defying  the  powers  of  hell.  When 
we  take  up  arms  in  her  defence,  let  us  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  our 
mission ;  let  there  be  no  exaggeration,  no  flattery — the  pure  truth  in  measured, 
but  accurate  and  firm  language.  In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  people,  in 
proclaiming  the  truth  to  kings,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  religion  is  above  poli- 
tics, and  God  above  kings  and  people. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


ON  RESISTANCE  TO  THE  CIVIL  POWER. 

The  doctrines  of  Catholicity,  therefore,  in  reference  both  to  the  origin  and 
the  exercise  of  civil  power,  are  unobjectionable.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  another 
point — one  of  greater  delicacy  and  difficulty,  if  not  of  more  importance.  To 
state  the  question  frankly,  without  any  subtorfuge  or  evasion  :  "  Is  it  aUmcohle 
in  any  case  to  rcBtst  the  civil  power  ?^'  It  is  impossible  to  speak  more  distinctly, 
or  to  employ  more  precise  and  simple  terms  in  stating  this  question,  which  is 
the  most  important,  the  most  difficult,  and  the  most  startling  of  any  that  the 
subject  we  have  in  hand  presents  for  our  investigation.  We  know  that  Pro- 
testantism from  its  commencement  proclaimed  the  right  of  insurrection  against 
civil  power ;  and  no  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Catholicity  has  ever 
preached  up  obedience  to  this  power ;  so  that  if  the  former  has  been  from  its 
infancy  an  element  of  revolution  and  of  overthrow,  the  latter  has  been  an  ele- 
ment of  tranquillity  and  good  order.  This  distinction  might  induce  us  to  be- 
lieve that  Catholicity  favors  oppression,  since  it  leaves  the  people  without 
arms  to  defend  their  liberty.  "  You  preach  up  obedience  to  the  civil  powers,*' 
our  adversaries  will  say ;  "  you  pronounce,  in  all  cases,  an  anathema  upon  any 
insurrection  which  attacks  them  j  should  tyranny  prevail,  therefore,  you  be- 
come its  most  powerful  auxiliaries ;  for,  by  your  doctrine,  you  arrest  the  arm 
ready  to  be  raised  in  defence  of  libertv ;  you  stifle  with  the  cry  of  conscience 
the  indignation  awakened  in  generous  hearts/'  This  is  a  serious  charge,  which 
compels  us  to  elucidate,  as  far  as  possible,  this  important  point,  and  to  distin- 
guish in  it  truth  from  error,  certainty  from  doubt. 

Some  men  would  shrink  from  the  investigation  of  such  questions,  and  prefer 
drawing  a  veil  over  them — ^a  veil  which  they  venture  not  to  raise,  lest  they 
should  find  an  abyss.     And  assuredly  their  timidity  is  not  inexcusable ;  for 
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there  are  abysses  nnfathomable,  and  dangers  that  strike  the  mind  with  awe. 
One  false  step  may  lead  to  destruction ;  one  move  in  a  wrong  direction  may 
let  loose  tempests  that  would  lay  society  in  ruins.  Whilst,  however,  I  willingly 
admit  the  pure  intentions  of  such  persons,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
their  prudence  is  quite  thrown  away,  that  their  foresight  and  precaution  are 
of  no  avail.  Whether  they  investigate  these  questions  or  not,  they  art  inves- 
tigated, agitated,  and  decided,  in  a  manner  that  we  must  deplore ;  and,  worse 
still,  the  theories  thence  arising  have  been  reduced  to  practice.  Revolutions 
are  no  longer  confined  to  books,  they  have  become  realities ;  quitting  the  quiet 
path  of  mere  speculative  philosophy,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  public  squares.  Since,  then,  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  why  seek 
palliatives,  make  use  of  restrictions,  or  invoke  silence  ?  Let  us  tell  the  truth, 
just  as  it  is,  without  concealment ;  since  it  is  the  truth,  it  will  neither  shrink 
before  abundance  of  knowledge,  nor  the  attacks  of  error.  It  is  truth ;  its 
manifestation,  its  diffusion  can  have  no  injurious  effect.  In  a  word,  God,  who 
is  the  Author  of  societies,  had  no  need  of  establishing  them  upon  falsehood. 
This  candor  is  the  more  necessary,  because  political  changes  may  have  led 
some  persons  to  disavow  the  truths  we  are  discussing,  or  no  longer  to  under- 
stand them  aright ;  whilst  others  imagine  that  obedience  to  legitimate  autho- 
rity has  been  taught  only  by  a  party  anxious  to  make  this  doctrine  the 
foundation  of  their  tyranny.  Men  of  erroneous  opinions  and  evil  intentions 
have  their  own  codes,  to  which  they  have  recourse  whenever  it  will  forward 
their  designs :  their  fatal  errors  or  their  sordid  interests  form  the  rule  of  their 
conduct ;  this  is  the  source  of  their  knowledge  and  of  their  inspirations.  Men, 
therefore,  endowed  with  a  pure  heart  and  with  upright  intentions,  should  know 
what  to  hold  by  in  political  oscillations ;  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  them  to 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  obedience  to  the  legitimate  autho- 
rities; they  must  also  be  acquainted  with  their  applications. 

It  is  true  that,  in  conflicts  arising  from  civil  discord,  many  men  throw  aside 
their  own  convictions  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
interests ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  there  is  still  to  be  found  a  great  num-  . 
ber  of  conscientious  men  who  adhere  to  them.  We  may  also  add,  that  the 
generality  of  the  individuals  composing  a  nation,  not  being  usually  in  the 
urgent  necessity  of  choosing  between  the  sacrifice  of  their  convictions  and  the 
risk  of  grave  and  imminent  peril,  those  who  entertain  them  usually  find  moans 
to  make  their  influence  felt  in  preventing  great  evils  or  in  remedying  them. 
According  to  certain  jpessimistes,  reason  and  justice  are  for  ever  banished  from 
the  earth,  leaving  it  a  prey  to  self-interest,  and  substituting  for  the  dictates  of 
conscience  the  designs  of  egotism.  In  their  estimation,  it  is  labor  in  vain  to 
discuss  and  decide  questions  which  may  guide  us  in  practice ;  for,  according  to 
them,  whatever  a  man's  conviction  may  be  in  theory,  his  practical  decision  will 
always  be  the  same.  It  is  my  happiness,  or  misfortune,  to  take  a  different  view 
of  the  case,  and  to  believe  that  there  still  exist  in  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  Spain,  men  of  profound  convictions,  and  possessed  of  sufficient  strength  of 
mind  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  those  convictions.  The  strongest  proof  that 
the  inutility  of  doctrines  is  exaggerated,  is  the  zeal  evinced  by  all  parties  to 
lay  hold  of  them.  Whether  from  interest  or  from  delicacy,  all  appeal  to  doc- 
trines ;  and  this  interest  or  delicacy  would  not  exist,  if  doctrines  did  not  pos- 
sess a  powerful  ascendency  in  society.  Nothing,  in  discussion,  is  more 
perplexing  than  the  introduction  of  several  questions  at  the  same  time ;  and 
for  this  reason,  I  shall  proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distinguish  those  which 
present  themselves  here.  I  will  resolve,  one  by  one,  those  which  relate  to  our 
object,  and  pass  over  those  which  are  foreign  to  it.  Above  all,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  general  principle  at  all  times  inculcated  by  Catholicity,  viz.  thr 
obligation  of  obeying  legitimate  authority.     Let  us  now  see  how  this  principle 
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is  to  be  applied.  In  the  first  place,  Are  we  to  obey  the  civil  power  when  it  com- 
mands something  thcU  is  evU  in  itself?  No,  we  are  not ;  for  the  simple  reason 
that  what  is  evil  in  itself  is  forbidden  by  God ;  noW;  we  must  obey  God  rather 
than  men. 

In  the  second  place,  Are  we  to  obey  the  civH  power  when  it  iTUerferes  in  maU 
ters  not  included  in  the  circle  of  its  faculties?  No;  for,  with  regard  to  these 
matters,  it  is  not  a  power.  From  the  very  supposition  that  its  faculties  do  not 
extend  so  far,  we  affirm  that,  in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  not  a  real  power.  Be- 
sides, what  I  have  advanced  does  not  exactly  and  exclusively  concern  spiritual 
matters,  to  which  I  appear  to  allude.  I  apply  this  restriction  of  civil  power 
also  to  matters  purely  temporal.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  here  to  what  I  have 
said  in  another  part  of  this  work,  viz.,  that  whilst  we  grant  to  civil  power  suffi- 
cient force  and  attributes  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  unity  in  the  social 
body,  it  is  just  nevertheless,  that  we  should  not  allow  it  to  absorb  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  family,  so  as  to  destroy  their  individuality,  to  deprive  them  of 
their  own  sphere,  and  leave  them  only  the  means  of  acting  as  an  integral  part 
of  society.  This  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  between  Christian  and 
pagan  civilisation :  the  latter,  in  its  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  social  unity, 
excluded  every  individual  and  family  right ;  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  has 
amalgamated  the  interests  of  the  individual  with  those  of  families  and  society, 
80  that  they  neither  destroy  nor  embarrass  each  other.  Thus,  besides  the 
sphere  within  which  the  action  of  the  civil  power  is  properly  confined,  there  are 
others  into  which  it  has  no  right  to  enter,  and  in  which  individuals  and  fami- 
lies live  without  clashing  with  the  colossal  force  of  the  government. 

It  is  just  to  observe  here,  that  Catholicity  has  done  much  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  principle,  which  is  a  strong  guarantee  of  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
The  separation  of  the  two  powers  temporal  and  spiritual,  the  independence  of 
the  latter  with  respect  to  the  former,  the  distinction  of  the  persons  in  whom  it 
is  vested :  such  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  liberty,  which, 
under  different  forms  of  government,  is  the  common  inheritance  of  European 
nations.  Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  this  principle  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  spiritual  power  has  at  all  times  served,  by  the  mere  fact  of  its 
existence,  to  remind  men  that  the  rights  of  civil  power  are  limited,  that  there 
are  things  beyond  its  province,  cases  in  which  a  man  may  say,  and  ought  to 
say,  IwUl  not  obey. 

This  is  another  of  those  cases  in  which  Protestantism  has  given  a  wrong 
direction  to  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  and  in  which,  far  from  opening  the  way 
to  liberty,  it  has  riveted  the  chains  of  slavery.  Its  first  step  was  the  abolition 
of  the  Pontifical  authority,  the  overthrow  of  the  hierarchy,  the  refusal  to  grant 
to  the  Church  any  kind  of  power  whatever,  and  the  placing  of  spiritual  supre- 
macy in  the  hands  of  princes ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  retrograded  towards  pagan 
civilisation,  in  which  we  find  the  sceptre  united  with  the  pontificate.  The 
grand  political  problem  was  precisely  the  separation  of  these  two  powers,  in 
order  to  save  society  from  subjection  to  one  sole  unlimited  authority,  exercisine 
its  faculties  without  restraint,  and  from  which  might  consequently  be  expected 
vexation  and  oppression.  This  separation  was  effected  without  any  political 
views,  any  fixed  design  on  the  part  of  men,  wherever  Catholicity  was  estab- 
lished )  for  her  discipline  required  and  her  dogmas  inculcated  it.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  the  advocates  of  theories  of  equiin)rium  and  counterpoise,  who 
have  so  loudly  extolled  the  utility  of  separating  powers,  and  of  dividing  autho- 
rity among  them  with  a  view  to  prevent  it  from  being  converted  into  tyranny, 
should  not  have  noticed  the  profound  wisdom  of  this  Catholic  doctrine,  even 
when  considered  merely  in  a  social  and  political  point  of  view  ?  But  no ;  it  is 
remarkable,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  modem  revolutions  have  manifested  a 
decided  tendency  towards  the  amalgamation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
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powers — a  convincing  proof  that  these  revolutions  have  proceeded  from  an 
origin  contrary  to  the  generative  principle  of  European  civilisation,  and  that 
instead  of  guiding  it  towards  perfection,  they  have  rather  served  to  lead  it 
astray.  The  union  of  Church  and  State  in  England,  under  the  reigns  of 
Henry  YIII.  and  Elizabeth,  produced  the  most  cruel  despotism ;  and  if  that 
country  at  a  later  period  acquired  a  higher  degree  of  liberty,  it  was  not  as- 
suredly owing  to  that  religious  authority  given  by  Protestantism  to  the  head 
of  the  state,  out  in  spite  of  it.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  later  times, 
when  England  entered  upon  a  more  extensive  sphere  of  liberty,  it  was  owing 
to  the  diminution  of  the  civil  power  on  all  matters  appertaining  to  religion, 
and  to  a  greater  development  of  Catholicity,  opposed  in  its  very  principles  to 
this  monstrous  supremacy.  In  the  North  of  Europe,  where  the  Protestant 
system  has  also  prevailed,  civil  authority  has  been  unlimited ;  and  even  at  the 
present  time,  we  find  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  indulging  in  the  most  barbarous 
persecutions  against  Catholics ;  more  distrustful  of  those  who  defend  the  inde- 
pendence of  spiritual  power,  than  of  the  revolutionary  clubs.  The  autocrat  is 
devoured  with  a  thirst  for  unlimited  authority,  and  a  decided  instinct  urges 
him  to  attack  in  particular  the  Catholic  religion,  which  forms  his  principal 
obstacle. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  uniformity  all  power,  in  this  respect,  tends  to 
despotism,  whether  under  a  revolutionary  or  monarchical  form.  Impatient  of 
the  restraint  laid  upon  him  by  the  spiritual  power,  Louis  XTV.  attempted  to 
crush  the  power  of  Home.  He  was  urged  to  it  by  the  same  motives  as  the 
Constituent  Assembly;  the  monarch  rested  his  cause  upon  the  rights  of 
royalty,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Grallican  Church — ^the  Constituent  Assembly 
invoked  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  the  principles  of  philosophy ;  but  in  the 
main  they  were  actuated  by  one  and  the  same  motive,  that  oi  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  civil  power  should  be  restricted :  in  the  former  case,  it  was 
monarchy  tending  to  despotism ;  in  the  latter,  democracy  advancing  to  the 
terrors  of  the  Convention.  When  Napoleon  wished  to  bruise  the  head  of  the 
revolutionanr  hydra,  to  reorganize  society,  to  create  a  power,  he  made  use  of 
religion  as  the  most  potent  element.  Catholicity  was  the  only  predominating 
religion  in  France ;  to  this  he  had  recourse,  and  signed  the  Concordat  But, 
observe,  that  no  sooner  did  he  imagine  his  work  of  reparation  complete,  and 
the  critical  moment  of  the  establishment  of  his  power  passed,  than  he  began 
to  think  of  extending  it,  of  freeing  himself  -from  all  restraint.  He  began  to 
look  upon  that  pontiff,  whose  presence  at  his  coronation  had  so  much  gratified 
him,  with  a  more  supercilious  eye.  At  first  he  had  some  serious  disputes  with 
him,  and  ended  by  becoming  his  most  inveterate  enemy. 

These  observations,  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of  every  reflecting  mind, 
acquire  more  importance  from  the  consideration  of  what  has  taken  place  in  our 
own  religious  and  most  Catholic  monarchy.  In  spite  of  the  preponderating 
influence  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Spain,  the  principle  of  resistance  to  the 
court  of  Rome  has  ever  been  preserved  in  a  particidar  and  remarkable  manner ; 
thus,  whilst  the  Austrian  dynasty  and  the  Bourbons  endeavoured  to  lay  aside 
our  old  laws,  so  far  as  they  were  favourable  to  political  liberty,  they  preserved 
as  a  sacred  deposit  the  traditional  resistance  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  of 
Charles  V.,  and  of  Philip  II.'  The  deep  root  which  Catholicity  had  taken  in 
Spain  doubtless  prevented  matters  from  being  carried  to  extremes ;  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  germ  existed,  and  was  handed  down  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, as  if  its  complete  development  was  expected  at  some  more  favourable 
period.  This  fact  was  placed  in  peculiarly  strong  relief  at  the  time  of  the 
Bourbon  accession,  when  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  was  introduced  amount 
us,  and  the  last  vestiges  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  Castile,  Aragon,  Valencia, 
and  Catalonia  disappeared;  the  mania  for  kingly  rights  was  at  its  height  in  the 
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reigns  of  Charles  III.  and  Charles  IV.  Strange  coincidence  I  The  epoch  in 
which  the  greatest  jealousy  was  entertained  against  the  Court  of  Rome  and 
the  independence  of  Church  authority,  was  exactly  that  in  which  ministerial 
despotism  was  in  its  greatest  force,  and  in  which  there  was  seen  something 
still  worse — the  despotism  of  a  favorite,  with  all  its  pitiful  show.  True,  the 
ideas  of  the  French  schools  were  at  that  time  influencing  Spain ;  and  of  this 
neither  the  King,  nor,  probably,  some  of  his  ministers,  were  aware :  but  this 
does  not  militate  against  the  reflections  we  are  making ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
comes  in  support  of  them,  by  showing  their  applicability  to  circumstances  quite 
dissimilar,  and  consequently  their  soundness  and  importance.  The  object  here 
aimed  at. was  the  overthrow  of  the  established  authority,  to  make  way  for 
another  equally  unlimited;  to  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  urge  on  the  for- 
mer to  abuse  its  prerogatives,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  establish  precedents  to 
fall  back  upon,  so  soon  as  the  revolution  should  have  displaced  the  absolute 
monarchy.  What  important  reflections  are  here  presented  to  us!  What 
strange  analogies  rise  to  view  between  circumstances  apparently  most  antago- 
nistic I  In  our  times,  we  have  seen  bishops  brought  to  trial  from  the  same 
motives  that  were  alleged  in  a  celebrated  cause  in  the  reign  of  Charles  HI. ; 
and  the  Supreme  Tribunals  of  our  own  days  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  their 
fiscabs^  the  same  doctrines  farmerly  propounded  by  those  of  the  Council,  Thus 
do  doctrines  meet,  and  thus,  by  different  ways,  do  we  arrive  at  the  same  end. 
According  to  the  ancient  fiscahf  the  authority  of  the  king  was  every  thing; 
the  rights  of  the  crown,  like  the -ark  of  old,  were  held  sq  sacred,  that  to  touch, 
or  even  to  look  upon  them,  was  accounted  a  sacrilege.  Well,  the  ancient  mo« 
narchy  has  disappeared— the  throne  is  no  longer  any  thing  more  than  a  shadow 
of  what  it  once  was — the  Revolution  has  triumphed  over  it ;  and  yet,  despite  a 
change  so  profound,  it  is  not  long  since  a  fiscal  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal, 
charging  a  bishop  with  an  offence  against  the  rights  of  the  civil  power,  made 
use  of  these  words :  "In  the  state,  a  leaf  cannot  be  plucked  without  the  per- 
mission of  government."  These  words  need  no  comment ;  the  writer  of  these 
lines  heard  them  uttered ;  and  this  plain,  unequivocal  declaration  of  arbitrary 
power  seemed  to  him  to  throw  a  new  ray  of  light  upon  history. 

The  gravity  and  importance  of  this  subject  required  this  digression ;  it  was 
incumbent  on  me  to  show  how  far  the  Catholic  principle  of  the  independence 
of  spiritual  power  may  serve  the  cause  of  true  liberty.  This  principle,  in  foot, 
eminently  teaches  that  the  faculties  of  civil  power  are  limited,  and  it  is,  con- 
sequently, a  perpetual  condemnation  of  despotism.  To  revert  to  the  original 
question.  It  remains,  then,  established,  that  we  are  to  be  subject  to  the  civil 
power  so  long  as  it  does  not  go  beyond  its  proper  limits ;  but  that  the  Catholic 
doctrine  never  enjoins  obedience  when  civil  power  oversteps  the  limits  of  its 
faculties. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  learn  how  the  principle  of  obe- 
dience was  understood  by  one  of  the  most  illustrious  interpreters  of  Catholic 
doctrine — ^by  the  holy  Doctor  so  often  cited.  According  to  him,  whenever  laws 
are  unjust  (and  observe,  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  may  be  so  in  many  ways), 
they  are  not  binding  on  conscience,  unless  for  fear  of  creating  scandal,  or 
causing  greater  evils ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  in  certain  cases,  an  unjust  law  may 
become  obligatory,  not  by  virtue  of  any  duty  which  it  imposes,  but  from  mo- 
tives of  prudence.  These  are  his  words,  to  which  I  crave  the  reader's  par- 
ticular attention :  "  Laws  are  unjust  in  two  ways ;  either  because  they  are 
opposed  to  the  common  weal ;  or  on  account  of  their  aim,  as  is  the  case  when 
a  government  imposes  upon  its  subjects  onerous  laws,  not  for  the  good  of  the 
oommonweal,  but  for  the  sake  of  self-interest  or  ambition ;  or  on  aocount  of 

♦  Crc  wn  attoraeys,  charged  with  tiie  prosecution  of  criminal  and  other  oaase». 
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their  author,  as  when  any  one  makes  a  law  without  being  invested  with  proper 
faculties;  again,  they  may  be  unjust  in  form,  as  when  the  taxes  are  unequtdly 
divided  among  the  multitude,  although  in  other  respects  tending  to  the  public 
good.  Such  laws  are  rather  outrages  than  laws;  since,  as  St.  Augustin 
observes  (lib.  i.  de  Lib,  Arh.  cap.  5),  '  An  unjust  law  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
law.'  Such  laws,  therefore,  are  not  binding  in  conscience,  unless,  perhaps,  for 
the  avoiding  of  scandal  and  trouble — a  motive  which  ought  to  induce  man  to 
give  up  his  right,  as  St.  Matthew  observes :  '  And  whosoever  shall  force  thee 
to  go  one  mile,  go  with  him  other  two ;  and  if  any  man  will  go  to  law  with 
thee,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.'  Laws  may  also  be 
unjust  in  another  point  of  view,  when  they  are  contrary  to  the  will  of  God;  as 
the  laws  of  tyrants  enforcing  idolatry,  or  anything  else  contrary  to  divine  law. 
With  respect  to  such  laws,  it  is  not  allowable,  under  any  circumstances,  to  - 
obey  them ;  for,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  '  We  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man."'  "Injustae  autem  sunt  leges  dupliciter;  uno  modo  per 
contrarietatem  ad  bonum  commune  e  contrario  praedictis,  vel  ex  fine,  sicut  cum 
aliquis  prsesidens  leges  imponit  onerosas  subditis  non  pertinentes  ad  utilitatem 
communem,  sed  magis  ad  propriam  cupiditatem  vel  gloriam;  vel  etiam  ex 
auctore,  sicut  cum  aliquis  legem  fert  ultra  sibi  commissam  potestatem;  vel 
etiam  ex  forma  cum  inaequaliter  onera  multitudinis  dispensantur,  etiamsi  ordi- 
nentur  ad  bonum  commune;  et  hujusmodi  magis  sunt  violentiae  quam  leges, 
quia  sicut  Augustinus  dicit  (lib.  i.  de  Lib,  Arb.  cap.  5,  parum  a  princ.)  lex 
esse  non  videtur  quae  justa  non  fuerit,  unde  tales  leges  in  foro  conscientiae  non 
obligant,  nisi  forte  propter  vitandum  scandalum  vel  turbationem,  propter  quod 
etiam  homo  juri  suo  cedere  debet  secundum  illud  Math.  cap.  v.  'Qui  to 
angariaverit  mille  passus,  vade  cum  eo  alia  duo,  et  qui  abstulerit  tibi  tunicam 
da  ei  et  pallium.'  Alio  modo  leges  possunt  esse  injustSB  per  contrarietatem  ad 
bonum  divinum,  sicut  leges  tyrannorum  inducentes  ad  idololatriam,  vel  ad 
quodcumque  aliud  quod  sit  contra  legem  divinam,  et  tales  leges  nullo  modo 
licet  observare,  quia  sicut  dicitur  Act.  cap.  v. :  *  Obedire  oportet  Deo  magis 
quam  hominibus.'  "  (Z>.  Th.  1,  2,  quaest.  90,  art.  1.) 
This  doctrine  fumisnes  us  with  the  following  rules : 

1.  We  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  obey  the  civil  power  when  its  com- 
mands are  opposed  to  the  divine  law. 

2.  When  laws  are  unjust,  they  are  not  binding  in  conscience. 

3.  It  may  become  necessary  to  obey  these  laws  from  motives  of  prudence; 
that  is,  in  order  to  avoid  scandal  and  commotions. 

4.  Laws  are  unjust  from  some  one  of  the  following  causes : 

When  they  are  opposed  to  the  common  weal — ^whcn  their  aim  is  not  the  good 
of  the  commonweal — when  the  legislator  outsteps  the  limits  of  his  faculties— 
when,  although  in  other  respects  tending  to  the  good  of  the  commonweal,  and 
proceeding  from  competent  authority,  they  do  not  observe  suitable  equity ;  for 
instance,  when  they  divide  unequally  the  public  imposts. 

We  have  quoted  and  copied  the  venerable  text  whence  these  rules  are 
derived :  their  illustrious  author  has  been  the  guide  of  all  the  theological  schools 
during  the  last  six  centuries ;  his  authority  has  never  been  called  in  question 
in  these  schools  on  points  of  dogma  or  morality ;  these  rules  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  the  recapitulation  of  the  doctrines  of  Catholic  theologians  with 
reference  to  the  obedience  due  to  authority.  We  may  now,  without  doubt, 
appeal  with  entire  confidence  to  every  man  of  good  sense.  Let  him  judge 
whether  these  doctrines  are  in  the  least  inclined  to  despotism,  whether  they 
have  the  least  tendency  to  tyranny,  in  fine,  whether  they  aim  the  slightest 
blow  at  liberty.  It  is  vain  to  seek  in  them  the  slightest  appearance  of  flattery 
to  the  civil  power,  whose  limits  are  marked  out  with  rigorous  severity ;  if  it 
outsteps  them,  it  is  openly  told,  "  Thy  la-^rs  are  not  laws,  but  outrages ;  they 
4a  202 
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are  not  binding  in  conscience;  and  if,  in  some  instances,  thou  art  obeyed,  it 
is  not  owing  to  any  obligation,  but  to  prudence,  in  order  to  avoid  scandal  and 
commotion ;  it  is  thenceforth  such  a  dishonor  to  thee,  that  thy  triumph,  far 
from  entitling  thee  to  renown,  assimilates  thee  to  the  robber  who  despoils  the 
peaceable  man  of  his  garment,  and  to  whom  the  latter,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
gives  up  his  cloak  also/^  If  these  are  doctrines  of  oppression  and  despotism, 
we  also  are  advocates  for  such  oppression  and  despotism;  for  we  cannot  conceive 
doctrines  more  favorable  to  liberty. 

Upon  these  principles  the  admirable  institution  of  European  monarchy  was 
founded.  This  teaching  has  created  the  moral  defences  by  which  that  monarchy 
is  surrounded;  defences  restraining  it  within  the  limits  of  its  duties,  even  where 
political  guarantees  do  not  exist.  The  mind,  wearied  with  foolish  declamations 
against  the  tyranny  of  kinaSf  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  less  tired  of  the 
boisterous  adulations  lavished  upon  power  in  modem  times,  expands  and 
rejoices  on  meeting  with  this  pure,  disinterested,  and  sincere  expression  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  governments  and  of  people,  on  hearing  this  language, 
impressed  with  as  much  of  wisdom  as  of  upright  intention  and  generous  free- 
dom. What  books  were  consulted  by  men  making  use  of  such  language? 
The  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  the  collections  of  ecclesiastical  documents. 
Could  they  have  received  their  inspirations  from  the  society  which  surrounded 
ihem  ?  No ;  for  in  that  same  society  disorder  and  confusion  prevailed ;  some- 
times a  turbulent  disobedience,  at  others  despotism  was  predominant.  And 
yet  they  speak  with  as  much  discretion,  tact,  and  calmness  as  if  they  were 
living  in  the  midst  of  well-regulated  society.  They  were  guided  by  divine 
revelation,  which  taught  them  truth.  How  often  did  they  see  it  forgotten 
and  trampled  under  foot  I  But  uninfluenced  by  circumstances,  however 
unfavorable,  they  wrote  in  a  region  far  above  the  atmosphere  of  human  pas- 
sions. Truth  is  of  all  times;  proclaim  it  ever,  and  God  will  eflfect  the 
rest.     (81) 


CHAPTER  LV. 

ON  RE8I8TAN0B  TO  DS  FAOTO  GOVEBNBfENTS. 

The  questions  hitherto  discussed  relating  to  the  obedience  due  to  power  are 
very  grave ;  but  those  of  resistance  to  it  are  still  more  important. 

Is  it  allowable,  under  any  circumstances,  in  any  supposition,  to  resist  the 
civil  power  by physiccd force?  Does  there  nowhere  exist  a  deposing  power? 
How  far  do  Catholic  doctrines  extend  on  this  subject?  Such  are  the  extreme 
points  we  purpose  to  discuss.  According  to  one  system,  obedience  is  due  to 
a  government  from  the  very  fact  of  its  existence,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
its  existence  is  illegitimate.  Now,  it  is  important  to  demonstrate,  at  the  very 
outset,  the  unsoundness  of  this  doctrine,  which  is  contrary  to  right  reason,  and 
has  never  been  taught  by  Catholicity.  In  preaching  obedience  "  to  the  powers 
that  be,"  the  Church  speaks  of  powers  that  have  a  legitimate  existence.  The 
absurdity,  that  a  simple  fact  can  create  right,  can  never  become  a  dogma  of 
Catholicity.  Were  it  true  that  resistance  would  be  unlawful,  it  would  be 
equally  true  that  an  illegitimate  government  has  a  right  to  command ;  for  the 
obligation  to  obey  is  correlative  with  the  right  to  command;  and  an  illegitimate 
government  would,  consequently,  become  legitimatised  by  the  simple  fact  of 
its  existence.  This  would  legitimatise  all  usurpations ;  the  most  heroic  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  people  would  be  condemned ;  the  world  would  be 
abandoned  to  the  mere  rule  of  force.  No ;  that  degrading  doctrine  is  not  true 
which  derives  legitimacy  from  usurpation;  which  says  to  a  people  conquered 
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and  subjugated  by  any  usurper  whatever,  "  Obey  your  tyrant ;  his  rights  are 
founded  on  force,  and  your  obligation  to  him  on  your  weakness."  No ;  there 
cannot  be  truth  in  a  doctrine  that  would  eflface  from  our  history  one  of  its 
brightest  pages,  that  would  entail  disgrace  upon  a  nation  taking  up  arms  to 
expel  an  usurper,  struggling  for  its  independence  during  a  period  of  six  years, 
and  finally  overthrowing  the  conqueror  of  Europe.  If  Napoleon  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  power  amongst  us,  the  Spanish  nation  would  still  have  main- 
tained the  right  on  account  of  which  it  revolted  in  1808 ;  victory  could  not 
have  rendered  usurpation  legitimate.  The  victims  of  the  second  of  May  did 
not  legalise  the  command  of  Murat;  and  had  even  every  comer  of  the  penin- 
sula been  made  a  theatre  of  horrors  similar  to  those  witnessed  on  the  Prado, 
the  blood  of  martyred  patriots,  covering  the  usurper  and  his  satellites  with 
everlasting  infamy,  would  only  have  confirmed  the  sacred  right  of  revolting  in 
defence  of  the  throne,  of  national  independence.  We  must  repeat  it :  the 
simple  fact  does  not  create  a  right,  either  in  private  or  public  affairs ;  and  so  " 
soon  as  such  a  principle  is  acloiowledged,  every  idea  of  reason  and  justice 
disappears  from  the  world.  Those  who  may  have  wished  to  flatter  governments 
with  so  fatal  a  doctrine,  were  not  aware  that  this  was  the  very  way  to  ruin 
them,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  usurpation  and  insurrection.  What  will  be  safe 
here  below  if  we  admit  the  principle,  that  success  insures  justice,  and  that  the 
conqueror  is  always  the  rightful  ruler  ?  Is  not  this  throwing  open  a  wide  gate 
to  ambition,  and  to  every  crime  ?  Is  it  not  exciting  men  to  forget  every  idea 
of  right,  reason,  and  justice,  to  acknowledge  no  other  rule  than  brute  force  ? 
Governments  protected  by  so  strange  a  doctrine  would  assuredly  owe  little 
gratitude  to  their  protectors :  this,  in  fact,  is  no  defence ;  it  is  an  insult ;  it  is 
more  of  a  cruel  sarcasm  than  an  apology.  To  what,  indeed,  does  it  amount, 
and  how  would  this  doctrine  sound  ?  WTiy,  as  follows :  "  People,  obey  him 
who  commands  you ;  you  say  his  authoritv  is  usurped ;  we  do  not  deny  it ;  but, 
by  the  very  fact  of  his  having  attained  his  end,  the  usurper  has  acquired  a 
right.  He  is,  indeed,  a  robber  who  has  attacked  you  on  the  highway ;  he  has 
stolen  your  money ;  but,  by  the  mere  fact  of  your  not  being  able  to  resist  him, 
and  bemg  forced  to  deliver  to  him  your  purse,  now  that  he  is  possessed  of  it, 
you  ought  to  respect  this  money  as  an  inviolable  property  :  such  is  your  duty. 
It  is  a  robbery ;  but  this  robbery  being  a  amsummated  act,  you  cannot  now 
obtain  redress  for  it." 

In  this  point  of  view  the  doctrine  of  co7i»umma(ed  /ads  appears  so  much 
opposed  to  generally  received  ideas,  that  no  reasonable  man  can  seriously 
accept  it.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  cases  in  which  obedience,  even  to  an 
illegitimate  government,  is  to  be  recommended ;  when,  for  instance,  we  foresee , 
that  resistance  would  be  useless,  that  it  would  only  lead  to  new  disorders,  and 
to  a  greater  efiusion  of  blood  :  but  in  recommending  prudence  to  the  people, 
let  us  not  disguise  it  under  false  doctrines — let  us  beware  of  calming  the 
exasperation  of  misfortune  by  circulating  errors  subversive  of  all  governments, 
of  all  society.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  powers,  even  the  most  ille- 
gitimate, have  a  truer  instinct  than  that  manifested  by  the  maintenance  of  such 
maxims.  All  powers  in  the  first  moment  of  their  existence,  before  conmiencing 
their  operations,  before  proceeding  to  one  single  act,  proclaim  their  legitimacy. 
They  seek  it  in  right  divine  and  human,  they  establish  it  upon  birth  or  election, 
they  derive  it  from  historical  titles,  or  the  sudden  development  of  extraordinary 
events ;  but  all  tends  to  the  same  point,  the  pretension  to  legitimacy.  They 
never  speak  of  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence ;  from  the  instinct  that  prompts 
their  own  preservation  they  learn  better  than  to  rely  upon  such  grounds,  since 
to  do  so  would  be  to  annihilate  their  authority,  to  destroy  their  prestige,  to 
encourage  revolt;  in  a  word,  to  commit  self-destruction.  We  have  here  the 
most  explicit  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  we  are  combating,  for  the  most 
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shameless  usurpers  have  more  respect  for  good  sense  and  the  public  con- 
science. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  doctrines  the  most  erroneous  assume  a  veil  of 
gentleness  and  Christian  meekness.  We  must  overthrow  the  ar^ments  that 
might  be  employed  against  us,  by  the  advocates  of  blind  submission  to  any 
power  that  happens  to  be  established.  "The  Scriptures,"  they  will  say, 
"  prescribe  to  us  obedience  to  the  authorities,  without  any  distinction ;  the 
Christian,  therefore,  ought  not  to  make  any  distinction,  but  submit  with  resig- 
nation to  such  as  he  finds  established."  In  reply  to  this  objection,  I  see  the 
following  very  decisive  answers.  1.  Illegitimate  authority  is  no  authority  at 
all ;  the  idea  of  power  involves  the  idea  of  right,  without  which  it  is  mere  phy- 
sical power,  that  is,  force.  When,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  prescribe  obedience 
to  the  authorities,  it  is  the  lawful  authorities  that  are  implied.  2.  The  sacred 
text,  in  enjoining  us  obedience  to  the  civil  power,  tells  us  that  it  is  ordained  by 
GK)d  Himself,  that  it  is  the  minister  of  God  Himself;  and  it  is  evident  that 
usurpation  is  never  invested  with  so  high  a  character.  The  usurper  is  perhaps 
the  instrument  of  Providence,  the  scourge  o/ffeaveiij  as  Attila  designated  him- 
self, but  not  the  minbter  of  God.  3.  The  sacred  Scriptures  prescribe  obedience 
to  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  civil  power,  in  the  same  way  as  they  prescribe 
it  to  the  slave  in  relation  to  his  master.  But  what  sort  of  masters  are  here 
implied  ?  Evidently  such  as  exercised  a  legitimate  dominion,  as  it  was  under- 
stood at  the  time,  conformable  to  the  prevailing  laws  and  customs ;  otherwise 
the  Scriptures  would  require  obedience  from  such  slaves  as  were  reduced  to 
slavery  by  an  abuse  of  power.  Hence,  as  the  obedience  to  masters  prescribed 
by  the  Scriptures  does  not  deprive  the  slave  unjustly  retained  in  servitude  of 
his  right,  so  also  the  obedience  due  to  the  established  authorities  should  be 
restricted  to  the  lawful  authorities,  and  to  cases  in  which  prudence  would 
dictate  it  in  order  to  avoid  connnotion  and  scandal. 

In  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  mere  de  facto  government,  the  conduct  of 
the  first  Christians  has  been  sometimes  alleged.  "  They  submitted,"  it  is  said, 
*'  to  the  constituted  authorities  without  even  inquiring  whether  they  were  legi- 
timate or  not.  4^t  this  epoch  usurpations  were  frequent,  the  imperial  throne 
was  established  by  force,  its  occupants  one  after  another  owed  their  elevation 
to  military  insurrection,  and  to  the  assassination  of  their  predecessors.  We 
find,  nevertheless,  that  Christians  never  meddled  with  the  question  of  legi- 
timacy; they  respected  the  established  power,  and  this  power  failing,  they 
submitted  without  murmuring  to  the  new  tyrant  who  had  usurped  the  throne." 
This  argument,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  very  plausible,  and  presents  at  first  sight 
a  serious  difl&culty;  a  few  reflections,  however,  suffice  to  show  its  extreme 
futility.  In  order  that  an  insurrection  against  an  unlawful  power  may  be 
legitimate  and  prudent,  those  who  undertake  to  overturn  it  should  be  sure  of 
its  illegitimacy,  should  have  in  view  the  substitution  of  a  lawful  power,  and 
should  count  Desides  on  the  probability  of  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  If 
these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  the  insurrection  has  no  object ;  it  is  a  mere 
fruitless  attempt,  an  impotent  revenge,  which,  instead  of  being  useful  to  society, 
only  causes  bloodshed,  only  irritates  the  power  attacked,  and  can  have  in  con- 
sequence no  other  effect  than  to  increase  oppression  and  tyranny. 

None  of  the  conditions  here  mentioned  were  in  existence  at  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of;  all  that  upright  men  could  do  was  quietly  to  resign  themselves  to 
the  calamitous  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  by  fervent  prayer  to  implore  the 
Almighty  to  take  compassion  on  mankind. 

When  every  thing  was  decided  by  force  of  arms,  who  could  say  whether  such 
or  such  an  emperor  was  lawfully  established  ?  Upon  what  rules  was  the  impe- 
rial succession  established?  Where  was  legitimacy  to  be  substituted  for 
illegitimacy  ?    Amongst  the  Romans — ^those  vile,  degraded  beings,  kissing  the 
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chains  of  the  first  tyrant  who  offered  them  food  and  games  9  In  the  worthless 
posterity  of  those  illustrious  patricians  who  formeriy  gave  laws  to  the  universe  ? 
Was  it  vested  in  the  sons  or  in  the  family  of  some  assassinated  emperor,  when 
the  laws  had  not  established  hereditary  succession,  when  the  sceptre  of  the 
empire  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  legions,  when  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
emperor,  the  victim  of  usurpation,  had  been  himself  merely  a  usurper,  who 
had  mounted  to  the  throne  over  the  corpse  of  his  rival  ?  Did  it  exist  in  the 
ancient  rights  of  those  conquered  nations  now  reduced  to  simple  dependencies 
of  the  empire,  divested  of  all  national  spirit,  having  even  lost  the  recollectiun 
of  their  former  condition,  without  a  thought  capable  of  conducting  them  in  the 
work  of  their  emancipation,  and  destitute  of  resources  against  the  colossal  force 
of  their  masters  ?  What  object  could  any  one  have,  under  such  circumstances, 
in  making  attempts  against  the  established  government  ?  When  the  legions 
decided  the  fate  of  the  world,  alternately  elevating  and  assassinating  their 
masters,  what  could  or  what  ought  the  Christian  to  do  ?  The  disciple  of  a  God 
of  peace  and  love,  he  could  not  take  part  in  criminal  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
tumult  j  authority  was  tottering  and  uncertain ;  it  was  not  for  him  to  decide 
whether  it  was  legitimate  or  not;  it  only  remained  for  him  to  submit  to  the 
power  generally  acknowledged,  and  at  the  arrival  of  one  of  those  changes,  at 
that  time  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  to  yield  the  same  obedience  to  the  newly- 
established  government. 

The  interference  of  Christians  in  political  disputes  would  only  have  served 
to  bring  into  disrepute  the  holy  religion  they  professed ;  it  would  have  given  to 
philosophers  and  idolaters  a  pretext  for  increasing  the  catalogue  of  black 
calumnies  which  they  everywhere  brought  against  the  faith.  Public  report 
accused  Catholicity  of  being  subversive  of  governments  \  Christians  would  have 
furnished  a  pretext  for  extending  and  accrediting  this  unfounded  report,  the 
hatred  of  governments  would  have  been  redoubled,  and  the  rigors  of  persecution 
80  cruelly  exercised  against  the  disciples  of  the  cross  would  have  been  increased. 
Has  this  state  of  things  ever  existed  but  once,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times  ?  And  could  the  conduct  of  the  first  Christians  in  this  respect  be  made 
a  rule  for  the  Spaniards,  for  instance,  at  the  time  they  resisted  the  usurpation 
of  Bonaparte  ?  Or  could  it  be  imitated  by  any  other  people  in  similar  circum- 
stances 'i  Or  will  it  be  received  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  every  kind  of 
usurpation  ?  No;  man,  in  becoming  a  Christian,  does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen, 
to  be  a  man,  to  have  his  right>s,  and  he  acts  in  a  praiseworthy  manner  when- 
ever, within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  justice,  he  attempts  to  maintain  these 
rights  with  fearless  intrepidity. 

Don  Felix  Amat,  Archbishop  of  Palmyra,  in  his  posthumous  work  entitled 
Idea  of  the  Church  Militanty  makes  use  of  these  words :  "Jesus  Christ,  by  his 
plain  and  expressive  answer.  Render  to  Ccesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar  s,  has 
sufficiently  established,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  government's  existence  is  suffi- 
cient for  enforcing  the  obedience  of  subjects  to  it."  What  I  have  already 
advanced  is  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  an  assertion ; 
and,  as  I  intend  to  revert  to  this  subject,  and  investigate  more  attentively  this 
author's  opinion,  and  the  reasons  upon  which  he  supports  it,  I  shall  not  now 
attempt  to  enter  upon  its  refutation.  I  will,  nevertheless,  make  one  observa- 
tion, which  occurred  to  me  on  reading  the  passages  in  which  the  Archbi^hop 
of  Palmyra  developes  it.  His  work  was  forbidden  at  Rome;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  motives  for  such  a  prohibition,  we  may  rest  assured  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  book  advocating  such  doctrines,  every  man  who  is  jealous  of 
his  rights  might  acquiesce  in  the  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congre^tion. 

As  the  opportunity  is  favorable,  we  may  make  a  few  remarks  upon  consume 
mated  factSy  which  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  under  discussion. 
(Jonsummaied  implies  something  perfect  in  its  kind ;  hence  an  act  is  consum- 
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mated  when  it  has  attained  its  completion.  This  word,  applied  to  crimes,  is 
opposed  to  mere  attempt  We  say  an  attempt  at  robbery,  murder,  or  arson, 
when  the  undertaking  to  commit  these  crimes  nas  been  manifested  by  some  act; 
for  instance,  the  lock  of  a  door  has  been  broken,  an  attack  has  been  made  with 
a  murderous  weapon,  combustible  matter  has  been  ignited — ^but  the  crime  is 
not  said  to  be  consummated  till  the  robbery,  murder,  or  arson  has  actually  been 
committed.  Hence,  in  a  political  and  social  sense,  we  designate  contummated 
fdcU  an  usurpation,  completely  overthrowing  the  legitimate  power,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  usurper  is  luready  substituted  in  its  place ;  a  measure  exe- 
cuted in  all  its  points ;  such  as  the  suppression  of  the  regular  clergy  in  Spain, 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  property  to  the  treasury ;  a  revolution  which  has 
been  triumphant,  and  which  has  entirely  disposed  of  a  country,  as  was  the 
case  with  our  American  possessions. 

From  this  explanation,  we  see  clearly  that  a  &ct  does  not,  by  being  conmm- 
mated,  change  its  nature ;  it  still  remains  a  simple  fact — just  or  unjust,  legal 
or  illegal — as  it  was  before.  The  most  horrible  outrages  may  also  be  termed 
ooruumTncUed  fisu^ts;  yet,  for  all  that,  they  do  not  cease  to  deserve  disgrace  and 
punishment. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  certain  phrases  continuallv  uttered  by  some 
men  ?  "  We  must  respect  consummated  facts ;  we  must  always  accept  con- 
summated &ot8 ;  it  is  folly  to  resist  consummated  facts ;  it  is  a  wise  policy  that 
yields  to  consummated  facts.''  Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert  that  all  those  who 
establish  these  maxims,  profess  the  fatal  doctrines  to  which  they  give  rise. 
We  often  admit  principles,  the  consequences  of  which  we  reject;  and  point  out 
a  certain  line  of  conduct  as  right,  without  attending  to  the  abominable  maxims 
in  which  it  originates.  In  human  affairs,  good  and  evil,  error  and  truth  are 
so  narrowly  separated,  and  prudence  so  closely  borders  on  culpable  timidity, 
that  in  theory,  as  well  as  in  practice,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  remain  within 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  reason  and  the  eternal  principles  of  sound  morality. 
If  respect  for  consummated  facts  is  mentioned,  perverse  men  immediately 
include  in  it  the  sanctioning  of  crime,  the  spoils  of  plunder  secured  to  the 
robber,  no  hope  of  restitution  left  to  the  victims,  and  a  gag  put  upon  their 
mouths,  to  stifle  their  complaints.  Others,  I  am  aware,  have  no  such  design 
in  making  use  of  these  words,  but  are  the  dupes  of  a  confusion  of  ideas,  arising 
from  their  not  having  distinguished  between  moral  principles  and  public  expe- 
diency. On  this  point,,  therefore,  we  must  distinguish  and  define,  which  I  will 
do  in  a  few  words. 

The  simple  consummation  of  a  fact  does  not  render  it  legitimate ;  and,  con- 
sequently, it  is  not  on  this  account  alone  worthy  of  respect.  The  robber  who 
has  stolen  does  not  acquire  a  right  to  the  thing  stolen ;  the  incendiary  who 
reduces  a  house  to  ashes  is  no  less  deserving  of  punishment,  of  being  forced  to 
make  reparation,  than  if  he  had  been  arrested  in  the  attempt.  This  is  so 
evident  and  clear,  that  it  cannot  be  called  in  question.  To  assert  the  contrary, 
is  to  become  the  enemy  of  all  morality,  of  all  justice,  of  all  right ;  and  to  pro- 
claim the  exclusive  rule  of  force  and  cunning.  Consummated  facts,  apper- 
taining to  social  and  political  order,  do  not  change  their  nature ;  the  usurper, 
who  seizes  upon  the  crown  of  his  lawful  predecessor ;  the  conqueror,  who,  by 
mere  force  of  arms,  has  subdued  a  nation,  does  not  thereby  acquire  a  right  to 
its  possession ;  the  government,  which  by  gross  iniquities  has  despoiled  entire 
classes  of  citizens,  exacted  undue  contributions,  aoolished  legitimate  rights, 
cannot  justify  its  acts  by  the  simple  fieict  of  its  having  sufficient  strength  to 
execute  these  iniquities.  That  is  equally  evident ;  and  if  there  is  here  any 
difference  at  all,  the  crime  is  only  the  greater,  from  the  greater  gravity  and 
extent  of  the  wrongs  committed,  and  of  the  scandal  given  to  the  public.    Such 
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are  the  principles  of  sound  morality — ^indiyidoal  morality,  social  morality; 
morality  of  the  whole  human  race;  immutable,  eternal  morality. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  question  of  public  expediency.  In  some  instances, 
a  consummated  fact,  in  spite  of  all  its  injustice,  all  its  immorality  and  atrocity, 
acquires  such  an  ascendency,  that  by  not  accepting  it,  or  by  being  determined 
to  destroy  it,  we  should  let  loose  a  train  of  troubles  and  commotions,  and  per- 
haps without  effect.  Every  government  is  bound  to  respect  justice,  and  to  act 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  subjects  may  also  respect  it;  but  it  should  not  com- 
mand what  will  not  be  obeyed,  when  it  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  enforcing 
obedience.  In  such  a  case,  we  should  not  commit  an  injustice  by  not  attacking 
the  illegal  interests,  or  by  not  endeavoring  to  obtain  redress  for  the  victims ; 
the  government,  in  such  a  case,  may  be  compared  to  a  man  who,  beholding 
robbers  loaded  with  the  fruit  of  their  theft,  is  without  the  means  of  forcing 
them  to  make  restitution.  If  you  suppose  an  impossibility,  what  does  it  avaU 
to  say  that  the  government  is  not  a  single  individual,  but  a  defender  of  all 
legitimate  interests  ?    No  one  is  bound  to  impossibilities. 

Observe,  also,  that  this  remark  applies  not  only  to  a  physical  impossibility, 
but  also  to  a  moral  one.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  government  possesses  the 
material  means  of  obtaining  reparation,  a  moral  impossibility  will  be  consti- 
tuted, when  the  employing  of  those  means  would  cause  serious  difficulties  to 
the  state,  endanger  the  public  peace,  or  sow  the  seeds  of  future  insurrection. 
Order  and  public  interest  require  the  preference,  for  these  are  the  primary 
objects  of  all  government ;  consequently,  that  which  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  endangering  them,  ought  to  be  considered  as  impossible.  The  appli- 
cation of  these  doctrines  will  always  be  a  question  of  prudence,  that  cannot  be 
subjected  to  any  general  rule.  Depending  as  it  does  upon  a  thousand  circum- 
stances, it  cannot  oe  decided  upon  abstract  principles;  but  by  the  consideration 
of  existing  facts,  duly  appreciated  and  considered  by  political  tact.  Such  is 
the  case  of  the  respect  due  to  consummated  facts;  Uie  injustice  of  these  facts 
is  apparent ;  but  we  must  not  overlook  their  force.  Not  to  attack  them  is  not, 
necessarily,  to  sanction  them.  The  legislator  is  bound  to  diminish  the  evil  as 
far  as  possible ;  but  not  to  risk  an  aggravation  of  it  by  attempting  an  imprac- 
ticable reparation.  As  it  is  particularly  injurious  to  society  for  great  interests 
to  remain  insecure,  and  uncertain  for  the  future,  just  means  must  be  adopted, 
which,  without  occasioning  complicity  in  the  evil,  may  prevent  the  dangers  of 
a  doubtful  situation,  resulting  from  injustice  itself.  A  just  policy  does  not 
sanction  injustice ;  but  a  wise  policy  never  despises  the  importance  of  estab- 
lished facts.  If  such  facts  exist,  and  appear  indestructible,  it  tolerates  them ; 
but  without  affording  them  the  sanction  of  its  participation  or  approval. 
Acting  with  dignity,  it  makes  the  best  of  difficulties ;  and  in  some  sort  allies 
the  principles  of  eternal  justice  with  the  views  of  pubHc  expediency.  We  have 
a  very  striking  case  in  point,  which  will  place  this  matter  in  the  clearest  pos- 
sible light.  After  the  ereat  evils,  and  the  enormous  acts  of  injustice  perpe- 
trated during  the  French  Revolution,  what  possibility  was  there  of  making  a 
complete  reparation  ?  In  1814,  could  every  thing  be  restored  to  the  position 
in  which  it  stood  in  1789  ?  The  throne  overturned,  all  social  distinctions 
levelled,  and  property  broken  up ;  who  could  reconstruct  the  ancient  social 
edifice  ?    No  one. 

Such  is  the  respect  to  be  entertained  for  consummated  facts,  which  might 
be  more  properly  termed  indeUruciiMe  ones.  To  illustrate  my  idea  still  further, 
I  will  rive  it  a  very  simple  exemplification.  A  proprietor,  driven  from  his 
possessions  by  a  powerful  neighbor,  has  not  the  means  of  repossessing  himself 
of  them.  He  has  neither  wealth  nor  influence ;  and  his  spoliator  abounds  in 
both.  If  he  have  recourse  to  force,  he  will  be  vanquished ;  if  to  the  tribunal, 
he  ?rill  lose  his  cause ;  what,  therefore,  is  he  to  do  ?    To  negotiate  for  an 
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accommodation,  to  obtain  what  he  can,  and  be  resigned  to  his  fate.  This  is 
all  that  can  be  said ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  such  are  the  principles  adopted 
by  governments.  History  and  experience  teach  us,  that  consummated  facts 
are  respected  when  they  are  indestructible ;  that  is,  when  they  possess  in  them- 
selves sufficient  force  to  make  them  respected ;  in  any  other  case,  they  are  not 
so.  And  nothing  is  more  natural.  Whatever  is  not  founded  upon  right^  can 
only  be  maintained  by  force.^  (32) 


CHAPTER  LVL 

HOW  THE  CUVIL  POWER  MAY  BE  LAWFULLY  RESISTED. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapters  it  follows,  that  it  is 
allowable  to  resist  illegitimate  power  by  force.  The  Catholic  religion  does  not  r 
enjoin  obedience  to  governments  existing  merely  de  facto;  for  morality  does  not" 
admit  a  mere  fact,  unsupported  by  right  and  justice.  However,  when  power 
is  in  itself  lawful,  but  in  its  exercise  tyrannical,  does  our  religion  prohibit,  in 
every  instance,  resistance  by  physical  force ;  so  that  not  to  resist  at  all,  forms 
a  part  of  her  dogmas  ?  Is  insurrection  never  allowable,  in  any  supposition,  for 
any  motive  ?  Although  I  have  already  eliminated  many  questions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  draw  here  a  fresh  distinction,  in  order  to  fix  exactly  the  point  at  which 
dogma  ends,  and  opinions  begin.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  an  indi- 
vidual has  no  right  to  kill  a  tyrant  on  his  own  authority.  The  Council  of 
Constance,  in  its  I5th  session,  condemned  the  following  proposition  as  heretical: 
''  Any  vassal  or  subject  may  and  should,  lawfully  and  meritoriously,  kill  any 
tyrant.  He  may  even,  for  this  purpose,  avail  himself  of  ambushes,  and  wily 
expressions  of  affection  or  adulation ;  notwithstanding  any  oath  or  pact  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  tyrant ;  and  without  waiting  for  the  sentence  or  order  of  any 
judge/'  "Quilibet  tyrannus  potest  et  debet  licite  et  meritorie  occidi  per 
quemcumque  vassallum  suum  vel  subditum,  etiam  per  clanculares  insidias,  et 
subtiles  blanditias  vel  adulationes,  non  obstante  quocumque  praBstito  juramento, 
sen  confoederatione  factis  cum  eo,  non  expectata  sententia  vel  mandate  judicis 
cujuscumque." 

But  does  this  decision  of  the  Council  of  Constance  constitute  a  prohibition 
of  every  kind  of  insurrection  ?  No ;  it  speaks  of  the  murder  of  a  tyrant  by 
any  particular  individual ;  but  every  case  of  resistance  is  not  maintained  by  a 
single  individual ;  neither  is  it  the  aim  of  every  insurrection  to  destroy  a  tyrant. 
This  doctrine  only  serves  to  prevent  murder,  and  a  train  of  evils  which  would 
overwhelm  society  if  it  were  established  that  any  individual  had  a  right  of  his 
own  authority  to  kill  the  supreme  ruler.  Who  will  venture  to  accuse  this 
doctrine  of  being  favorable  to  tyranny  ?  The  liberty  of  the  people  should  not 
be  based  upon  the  horrid  right  of  assassination ;  the  defence  of  the  rights  of 
society  should  not  be  confided  to  the  dagger  of  a  fanatic.  The  attributes  of 
public  power  are  so  extensive  and  various,  that  their  exercise  must  necessarily 
and  frequently  inconvenience  some  individuals.  Man,  inclined  to  extremes 
and  revenge,  easily  enlarges  upon  the  grievances  which  he  suffers ;  passing 
from  a  particular  to  a  general,  he  is  inclined  to  look  upon  those  who  injure  or 
oppose  him  as  villains.  At  the  slightest  shock  which  he  receives  from  govern- 
ment, he  cries  out  that  tyranny  is  insupportable ;  the  act  of  arbitrary  power, 
real  or  imaginary,  committed  against  him,  becomes,  in  his  mouth,  one  of  the 
many  iniquities  perpetrated,  or  the  commencement  of  those  that  are  to  be. 
Grant,  therefore,  to  the  individual  the  right  of  killing  a  tyrant ;  proclaim  to  the 
people  that,  to  render  such  an  act  lawful  and  meritorious,  there  is  no  need  of 
a  sentence,  or  any  judicial  condemnation;  and  from  that  time  this  horrible 
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crime  will  become  frequent.  The  wisest,  the  justest  kings  will  fall  victims  to 
the  parricidal  dagger,  or  the  poisoned  cnp.  You  will  have  famished  no  gua- 
rantee to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  jou  will  have  exposed  the  dearest 
interests  of  society  to  dreadful  hazards. 

The  Catholic  Ohurch,  by  this  solemn  declaration,  has  conferred  an  immense 
service  on  humanity.  The  violent  death  of  him  who  holds  the  supreme  power 
seldom  happens  wiUiout  causing  bloodshed  and  great  commotion.  It  provokes 
measures  of  suspicious  precaution,  easily  converted  into  tyranny.  It  follows, 
then,  that  any  crime  instigated  by  excessive  hatred  of  tyranny  contributes  to 
establish  it  in  a  form  still  more  absolute  and  cruel.  Modem  nations  should 
feel  grateful  to  the  Catholic  Church  fw  having  established  this  sacred  and 
'  saving  principle.  A  person  must  be  possessed  of  very  mean  sentiments,  or  very 
ferocious  instincts,  not  to  appreciate  it,  or  to  regret  the  bloody  scenes  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  barbarian  monarchy.  We  have  seen,  and  we  still  see, 
powerful  nations  delivered  up  to  dreadfnl  troubles,  by  the  neglect  of  this 
Catholic  maxim.  The  history  of  the  last  three  centuries,  and  the  experience 
of  this,  prove  that  this  august  precept  of  the  Church  was  given  to  the  people 
in  anticipation  of  the  dangers  which  were  threatening  them.  In  it  we  find  no 
flattery  for  kings ;  for  they  are  not  the  only  ones  benefited  by  it ;  it  is  a  general 
proposition,  including  all  others,  whatever  be  their  titles,  who  exercise  supreme 
authority,  whatever  be  the  form  of  government,  from  the  Russian  autocrat  to 
the  most  democratical  republic. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  modem  constitutions,  proceeding  fh)m  the 
bosom  of  revolutions,  have  universally  rendered  a  solemn  homage  to  this 
Catholic  maxim ;  they  have  declared  the  person  of  the  monarch  sacred  and 
inviolable.  What  does  this  mean,  but  that  this  person  should  be  placed  under 
an  impenetrable  safeguard  ?  You  reproach  the  Catholic  Church  with  placing 
a  sort  of  shield  before  the  person  of  kings,  and  yet  you  yourselves  declare  that 
person  inviolable.  The  anointing  of  kings  you  ridicule,  and  yet  you  yourself 
declare  that  the  king  is  sacred.  Since  you  are  forced  to  imitate  the  Church, 
her  dogmas  and  her  discipline  must  have  contained  an  eternal  tmth,  and  hiffh 
political  principles;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  you  represent  as  the 
work  of  the  will  of  man  what  she  esteems  the  work  of  the  will  of  God.  But 
if  supreme  power  makes  a  scandalous  abuse  of  its  faculties,  if  it  outsteps  its 
just  bounds,  if  it  tramples  under  foot  fandamental  laws,  if  it  persecutes  reli- 
gion, conrupts  morality,  outrages  public  dignity,  attacks  the  honor  of  citizens, 
exacts  illegal  and  disproportionate  contributions,  alienates  national  property, 
dismembers  provinces,  inflicts  death  and  ignominy  upon  the  people :  in  such 
oases,  does  Catholicily  also  prescribe  obedience?  does  it  forbid  resistance? 
does  it  command  subjects  to  remain  tranquil,  like  a  lamb  in  the  claws  of  a  wild 
beast  ?  May  there  not  exist,  either  in  an  individual,  or  in  the  principal  bodies, 
or  in  the  most  distinguished  classes  of  society,  or  in  the  entire  mass  of  the 
nation,  somewhere,  in  fine,  the  right  of  opposing,  of  resisting,  after  all  means 
of  mildness,  representation,  counsel,  and  entreaty  have  failed  ?  In  such  dB»> 
astrous  circumstances,  does  the  Church  leave  the  people  without  hope,  and 
tyrants  without  restraint  ? 

In  such  extremities,  certain  very  renowned  theologians  think  that  resistance 
is  allowable )  but  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  do  not  descend  to  these  details. 
The  Church  abstains  from  condemning  the  opposite  doctrines.  In  such  extreme 
circumstances,  non-resistance  is  not  a  dogmatical  prescription.  The  Church 
has  never  taught  such  a  doctrine ;  if  any  one  will  maintain  that  she  has,  let  him 
bring  forward  a  decision  of  a  Council  or  of  a  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  that  effect. 
St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  Snares,  and  other  eminent  theo- 
logians, were  well  versed  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church ;  and  yet,  if  you  consult 
their  works,  so  &r  from  finding  this  doctrine  in  them,  you  will  find  the  opposite 
48  2D 
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one.  Now  the  Church  has  not  condemned  them,  she  has  not  confounded  them 
with  those  seditious  writers  in  whom  Protestantism  abounds,  nor  with  modem 
revolutionists,  who  are  oontinuallj  disturbing  social  order.  Bossuet  and  other 
authors  of  repute  differ  from  St.  Thomas,  l^llarmin,  Suarez ;  and  this  gives 
credit  to  the  opposite  opinion,  but  does  not  convert  it  into  a  dogma.  Upon 
certain  points  of  the  highest  import,  the  opinions  of  the  illustrious  Bishop  of 
Meaux  suffered  contradiction ;  and  we  know  that  upon  this  case  of  an  excess 
of  tyranny,  the  Pope  at  another  period  was  acknowledged  to  possess  faculties 
which  Bossuet  refuses  him. 

The  Abbe  de  Lamennais,  in  his  impotent  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
Holy  see^  adduced  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas,  and  those  of  some  other  theo- 
logians, pretending  that  to  condemn  his  own  works  was  to  condemn  schools 
hitherto  held  irreproachable.  {Affaires  de  Rome,)  The  Abb^  Gerbet,  in  his 
excellent  refutation  of  M.  de  Lamennais,  after  having  very  judiciously  remarked, 
that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff's  object  in  reproving  modem  doctrines  was,  to  pre- 
vent a  renewal  of  the  errors  of  Wiokliffe,  observes,  at  the  epoch  of  this  here- 
siarch's  condemnation,  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  and  of  other  theologians 
were  well  known,  and  that,  nevertheless,  no  one  believed  that  they  were 
included  in  the  condemnation.  The  excellent  author  of  this  refutation  deemed 
this  sufficient  to  deprive  M.  de  Lamennais  of  the  shield  under  which  he  sought 
to  defend  and  cover  his  apostacy ;  and  for  this  reason,  he  abstains  from  draw- 
ing a  parallel  between  the  two  doctrines.  In  fact,  this  reflection  alone  is 
sulBicient  to  convince  any  judicious  man  that  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  bear 
no  resemblance  to  those  of  M.  de  Lamennais.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  to 
ffive  in  few  words  a  comparison  of  the  two  doctrines.  At  the  present  time,  and 
in  these  matters,  it  is  very  proper  to  know,  not  only  that  these  doctrines  diiffer, 
but  likewise  wherein  they  differ.  M.  de  Lamennais'  theory  may  be  stated  in 
the  following  terms :  A  natural  equality  among  men,  and,  as  necessary  conse- 
quences, 1.  Equality  of  rights,  political  rights  included ;  2.  The  injustice  of 
every  social  and  political  orraiization  not  establishing  this  equality  completely, 
as  is  the  case  in  Europe  and  in  the  whole  universe ;  3.  Expediency  and  legi- 
timacy of  insurrection,  to  destroy  governments,  and  change  social  organization  ] 
4.  Abolition  of  all  government,  as  the  object  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
race. 

The  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  same  points  mav  be  thus  expressed :  A 
natural  equality  among  men  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  essential  equality,  but  exclusive 
of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  gifts — ^an  equality  among  men  in  the  eyes 
of  Q^od — ^an  equality  in  their  destination,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  created  to 
enjoy  God — an  equality  of  means,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  redeemed  by  Christ, 
and  may  all  receive  His  grace ;  but  exclusive  of  the  inequalities  which  it  may 
please  God  to  establish  by  gifts  of  grace  and  glory.  1.  An  equality  of  social 
and  political  righu.  According  to  the  holy  doctor,  such  an  equality  is  impos- 
sible. He  rather  supports  the  utility  and  legitimacy  of  certain  hierarchies ; 
the  respect  due  to  those  established  by  law ;  the  necessity  of  there  being  some 
to  command  and  others  to  obey ;  the  obligation  of  being  subject  to  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  the  country,  whatever  be  the  form  of  government ;  the  preference 
for  monarchical  governments.  2.  The  injustice  of  every  social  and  political 
organization  not  establishing  a  complete  equality.  St.  Thomas  looks  upon  this 
as  an  error  opposed  to  reason  and  to  faith.  Nay,  more ;  not  only  is  it  tme  that 
the  inequality  founded  upon  the  very  nature  of  man  and  of  society  is  an  effect 
and  punishment  of  original  sin,  in  as  far  as  it  entails  upon  man  injury  or  incon- 
venience ;  but,  according  to  the  holy  Doctor,  this  inequality  would  have  existed 
among  men  even  in  a  state  of  innocence.  3.  Expediency  and  legitimacy  of 
insnrrectionf  to  destroy  govemmentSy  and  to  change  tfie  social  organization.  An 
erroneous  and  fatal  opinion.    We  ought  to  submit  to  legitimate  govemments; 
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it  is  expedient  even  to  tolerate  such  as  make  an  improper  use  of  their  power ; 
we  most  exhaust  every  means  qf  entreaty,  of  oonnsei  and  representation,  before 
we  have  recourse  to  others.  We  can  only  appeal  to  force  in  the  greatest 
extremities,  on  rare  occasions,  and  then  only  under  many  restrictions,  as  will 
be  seen  elsewhere.  4.  Abolition  of  aU  government,  a$  the  ohfect  of  the  progren 
of  the  human  race.  An  absurd  proposition — a  dream  that  cannot  be  realized. 
The  necessity  of  goyemment  in  every  society ;  arguments  founded  upon  the 
nature  of  man }  analogies  from  the  human  body,  from  the  very  order  of  the 
universe ;  the  existence  of  government  even  in  a  state  of  innocence.  Such  are 
the  doctrines  of  De  Lamennais  and  St.  Thomas  respectively.  Let  the  reader 
compare  them,  and  judge  for  himself. 

It  is  impossible  to  adduce  the  words  of  the  holy  Doctor — ^they  would  fill  the 
volume.  Should  any  reader  wish  to  consult  them  himself,  let  him  read,  in 
addition  to  the  passages  inserted  in  this  work,  the  whole  treatise,  De  Regimine 
jFWnc^pttfiiy.the  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  those  passages 
of  the  Summa  in  which  the  holy  Doctor  treats  of  the  soul,  of  the  creation  of 
man,  of  the  state  of  innocence,  of  the  angels  and  of  Uieir  hierarchy,  of  original 
sin  and  its  effects,  and,  above  all,  his  valuable  Treatise  on  Laws  and  that  on 
Justice,  in  which  he  discusses  the  origin  of  the  right  of  property  and  of 
inflicting  punishments.  After  that  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  just  advanced ;  he  will  then  see  the  injustice  of  M.  de  Lamennais  in 
attempting  to  make  the  illustrious  writers  and  saints  venerated  on  our  altars 
the  accomplices  of  his  apostacy.  In  grave  and  delicate  matters  confrision  pro- 
duces error,  the  enemies  of  truth  are  interested  in  spreading  darkness,  in 
establishing  general  and  vague  propositions  susceptible  of  various  interpreta- 
tions. They  seek  with  anxiety  a  text  favorable  to  some  one  of  the  numerous 
interpretations  that  are  possible,  and  proudly  exclaim,  '<  How  unjust  it  is  in 
you  to  condemn  us ;  what  we  maintain  was  asserted  centuries  ago,  by  the  most 
respected  and  celebrated  writers.^'  The  Abb£  de  Lamennais  must  have  reck- 
oned in  a  singular  manner  upon  the  credulity  of  his  readers,  to  think  of  making 
them  believe  that  there  was  no  honest  man  to  be  found  at  Rome  capable  of 
informing  the  Pope,  that  in  condemning  the  doctrines  of  the  apostle  of  revo- 
lution, he  was  condemning  also  those  of  the  angel  of  the  schools,  and  other 
distinguished  theologians.  It  is  possible  that  M.  de  Lamennais  never  read 
the  authors  except  in  haste  and  in  fragments,  but  many  persons  at  Rome  have 
spent  their  lives  in  studying  them. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  violent  declamations  of  Luther,  Zwinelius,  Knox, 
Jurieu,  and  other,  leaders  of  Protestantism,  to  stir  up  the  people  to  revolt 
against  princes ;  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  gross  and  violent  invectives  made 
use  of  by  these  sectaries  to  excite  the  multitude.  Catholics  look  upon  such 
extravagances  with  horror.  In  like  manner,  they  look  with  dread  upon  the 
anarchical  doctrine  of  Rousseau,  establishing  that  "  the  clauses  of  the  social 
contract  are  so  determined  by  the  very  nature  of  the  act,  that  the  least  modi- 
fication of  them  would  render  them  vain  and  nvU$  so  that  every  one  then 
resumes  his  former  rights  and  regains  his  natural  liberty.  (^Contrat  Social j  1. 
i.  c.  6.)  The  doctrine  of  the  theologians  above  cited  does  not  contain  this 
fruitful  germ  of  insurrection  and  disaster ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
not  found  timid  and  pusillanimous  in  the  last  extremities.  They  preacn  up 
resignation,  patience,  and  longanimity ;  but  there  is  a  point  at  which  they  stop 
and  exclaim.  Enough.  If  they  do  not  advocate  insurrection,  they  do  not  pro- 
hibit it ;  it  would  be  in  vain  to  require  them  to  teach  as  a  dogmatical  truth  the 
obligation  of  not  resisting  in  extreme  cases.  They  cannot  teach  the  people  to 
consider  as  a  dogma  what  they  do  not  acknowledge  as  such.  It  is  not  their 
fault  if  the  tempest  bursts,  if  the  roaring  waves  arise;  no  other  hand  can 
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control  them  than  that  of  Gtoi,  who  rides  upon  the  north  wind  and  sports  with 
the  tempest. 

For  many  centimes  there  has  been  inculcated  in  Europe  a  doctrine  much 
criticised  by  those  who  do  not  understand  it,  the  intervention  of  the  Pontifical 
authority  between  the  people  and  their  sovereigns.  This  doctrine  was  nothing 
less  than  Heaven  descending  as  an  arbiter  and  judge,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
disputes  of  the  earth. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  has  served  as  a  wonderful  theme  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  to  create  alarm,  and  declaim  against  Kome ;  but  this 
power  is  no  less  an  historical  fact  and  a  social  phenomenon,  which  has  filled 
with  admiration  the  most  renowned  men  of  mpdem  times,  including  some  Pro- 
testants. The  Scriptures  make  it  a  duty  for  slaves  to  obey  their  masters,  even 
when  they  are  oppressive  and  unjust.  All  that  can  be  inferred  from  this  is, 
,  that  a  prince,  by  the  simple  fact  of  his  being  wicked,  does  not  lose  his  authority 
over  his  subjects,  which  condemns  beforehand  the  errors  of  those'  who  make 
the  right  of  commanding  dependent  upon  the  sanctity  of  its  possessor.  Such 
a  principle  is  anarchical,  and  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  every  society. 
When  it  is  once  established,  power  remains  unsafe  and  tottering ;  every  dis- 
turber declares  all  those  divested  of  authority  whom  he  may  deem  culpable. 
But  our  Question  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  the  opinion  of  theologians  cited 
by  us  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  error.  These  theologians  also  on  their  part 
advocate  obedience  to  rulers,  even  though  they  be  oppressive  and  unjust ;  flbey 
also  condemn  insurrection,  when  founded  on  no  other  pretext  than  the  vices 
of  persons  exercising  supreme  power;  they  do  not  admit  that  any  abuse  of 
power  justifies  resistance ;  but  they  do  not  consider  that  they  impugn  the  sacred 
text  by  admitting  that  in  extreme  cases  it  is  allowable  to  place  a  barrier 
against  the  excesses  of  a  tyrant.  "  If  governments  do  not  lose  their  power  by 
the  simple  fact  of  their  being  wicked,  how,"  it  will  be  said,  "  can  we  conceive 
resistance  to  them  lawful  ?"  This  is  certainly  not  allowable,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  outstep  the  boimds  of  their  faculties ;  but  when  they  do  so,  their  com- 
mands, as  St.  Thomas  says,  are  rather  acts  of  violence  than  laws.  "  No  one 
has  the  right  of  judging  the  supreme  power."  This  is  true ;  but  above  this 
power  exist  the  principles  of  reason,  morality,  religion.  Power,  although 
supreme,  is  bound  to  the  execution  of  its  promises,  to  keep  its  oaths.  Society 
is  not  formed  upon  the  model  of  Kousseau's  ideal  contract;  but  there  exist,  in 
certain  cases,  real  pacts  between  the  rulers  and  the  people,  to  which  both  are 
bound  to  adhere. 

In  the  celebrated  OathoUc  Proclamation  to  hu  pious  Majesty  Philip  the  Great, 
King  of  Spain  and-  Emperor  of  the  Indies  hy  the  Counselfors  and  the  Council 
of  One  Hundred  of  the  city  of  Ba/tcdonay  in  1640,  an  epoch  so  profoundly  reli- 
gious that  the  Counsellors  quote,  as  a  high  title  of  glory,  the  zeal  of  the  Cata- 
loniansfor  the  Catholic  faith,  the  devotion  of  the  Catalonians  to  our  lady  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  most  holy  Sacrament  $ — at  that  time,  which  pride  and 
ignorance  have  so  often  taxed  with  fanaticism,  these  counsellors  said  to  the 
king,  "  Besides  civil  obligation,  the  customs,  constitutions,  and  acts  of  the 
court  of  Catalonia  are  binding  on  conscience,  and  to  violate  them  would  be  a 
mortal  sin ;  for  the  prince  has  no  right  to  annul  a  contract )  it  is  made  freely, 
but  cannot  be  revoked  without  injustice.  If  a  contract  is  not  subject  to  the 
civil  law,  it  is  subject  to  the  law  of  reason ;  and  although  the  prince  may  be 
the  master  of  the  laws,  the  contracts  he  makes  with  his  vassals  are  inviolable, 
for  in  making  them  he  is  a  mere  individual,  aud  the  vassal  acquires  a  right 
equal  to  his.  A  contract,  in  fine,  should  be  made  between  equals.  Hence,  as 
the  vassal  cannot  be  unfaithful  to  his  lord,  the  latter,  in  like  manner,  is  bound 
to  keep  the  promise  he  has  made  by  solemn  engagement ;  and  indeed,  the 
rupture  of  a  pact  ought  least  of  all  to  be  expected  on  the  part  of  a  prince.    If 
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the  word  of  a  king  is  law^  that  word  given  in  a  solemn  contract  is  stall  more 
binding.  (^CoUholic  FrodamcCtiony  sect.  27.)  The  courtiers  urged  the  monarch 
to  measures  of  coercion  to  reduce  the  Catalonians  to  submission ;  the  Castilian 
army  was  preparing  to  enter  the  principality.  In  this  extremity,  after 
exhausting  all  means  of  representation  and  entreaty,  the  counsellors  thus 
expressed  themselves :  ''  Finally,  men  who  have  vowed  an  inveterate  hatred 
against  the  Catalonians  have  been  so  successful  in  their  continual  persuaaions, 
that  the  uprightness  and  equity  of  your  majesty  have  been  turned  from  the 
means  of  peace  and  tranquillity  proposed  by  us,  and  which  should  have  be^ 
admitted,  were  it  only  on  the  grounds  of  experience ;  and  to  fill  up  the  cup  df 
their  malice,  they  now  lay  your  majesty  under  an  obligation  of  oppressing  the 
principality  still  further,  by  sending  an  army  to  sack  and  pillage  wherever  the 
caprice  of  the  soldier  may  lead  him ;  which  would  place  this  country  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  (were  it  not  for  the  love  it  has  borne,  still  bears,  and  ever  will  bear 
to  your  majesty)  that  such  a  breach  of  sworn  fcdth  would  leave  it  free,  a  thing 
of  which  the  province  is  unwilling  to  think,  and  prays  God  to  avert.  Never- 
theless, the  principality  knows  from  experience  that  these  soldiers  have  neither 
respect  nor  pity  for  any  thing  or  person,  married  women  and  innocent  virgins, 
temples,  or  God  Himself,  images  of  the  Saints  or  the  sacred  vessels  of  our 
churches,  nay,  even  the  blessea  Sacrament  has  twice  this  year  been  committed 
to  the  flames  by  these  soldiers.  TJie  principality  u,  there/ore^  everywltere  in 
arms  to  defend^  in  9uch  an  urgent  and  irremediaMe  extremity y  fortUTiey  life, 
honor y  liberty y  homey  lawSy  and  above  aU  the  sacred  templeSy  the  sacred  imagesy 
and  (he  holy  Sacrament  of  the  altar  (be  ^  same  for  ever  praised).  In  sach  a 
casCy  the  holy  theologians  do  not  merefy  affirm  that  resistance  is  law/uly  but  still 
further y  that  oM  persons,  whether  lay  or  dericaly  may  take  up  arms  to  avert  the 
evilf  ^uU  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  property  may  and  ought  to  contribute 
to  the  defence;  that  the  nations  invaded  mayy  as  the  cause  is  universaly  unite, 
confederatCy  and  form  juntas  with  a  view  to  prevent  such  evUs,''  (%  36) 

Such  was  the  language  addressed  to  kings,  at  a  time  when  rebgion  predomi- 
nated over  all  things.  The  counsellors,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  time, 
took  care  to  make  marginal  notes  of  the  sources  of  their  information ;  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  their  doctrines  have  ever  been  condemned  as  heretical. 
These  doctrines  cannot,  without  manifest  dishonesty,  be  confounded  with  those 
of  many  Protestants  and  modem  revolutionists.  A  cursory  perusal  of  these 
writings  will  enable  any  one  to  discover  how  widely  they  dififer.  By  maintain- 
ing that  it  is  not  allowable  in  any  case,  in  the  greatest  extremities,  not  even 
when  the  most  precious  and  sacred  interests  are  at  stake,  to  offer  resistance  to 
the  civil  power,  the  thrones  of  kinss  are  thought  to  be  strengthened ;  for  it  is 

generally  kings  that  are  spoken  ofi  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  this 
octrine  affects  every  other  supreme  power,  under  every  form  of  government. 
Since  the  texts  of  Scripture  recommending  obedience  '^  to  the  powers  that  be," 
do  not  allude  to  kings  only^  but  to  all  supreme  powers,  without  exception  or 
distinction,  it  follows  that  resistance  cannot  in  any  case  be  offered  to  the  pre- 
sideUt  of  a  republic.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  faculties  of  a  president  are 
determined  ?  Are  not  the  faculties  of  a  kins  also  determined  ?  Are  there 
not,  in  absolute  governments,  laws  fixing  the  limits  of  these  faculties?  And 
is  not  this  the  distinction  constantly  employed  by  the  supporters  of  monarchy 
to  repel  the  errors  of  their  adversaries,  who  confound  monarchy  with  despotism  ? 
^'  But,''  it  will  be  said,  ''  the  president  of  a  republic  is  only  temporary.''  And 
what  if  he  were  perpetual  ?  Besides,  the  fiioulties  are  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  by  the  sunple  fact  of  their  having  to  last  a  lonff  or  short  period.' 
If  a  council,  a  man,  a  &mily,  is  invested  with  a  certain  right,  by  virtue  of  a 
certain  law ;  with  certain  restrictions,  but  with  certain  contracts  and  oaths ; 
such  a  council;  such  a  man  or  such  a  fiunily  is  bound  to  adhere  to  the  oath 
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taken;  whatever  be  die  extent  of  its  duration,  temporary  or  perpetoaL  Bach 
are  the  principles  of  natural  right;  so  certain  and  simple,  that  they  cannot 
present  any  difficulty. 

Theologians,  even  those  most  attached  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  teach  a  doc- 
trine which  we  must  notice  here,  on  account  of  the  analogy  it  bears  to  ^e  point 
under  discussion.  It  is  known  that  the  Pope,  when  speaking  ex  ccUhedray  is 
acknowledged  to  be  infallible,  but  not  as  a  simple  individual;  and  that,  in  this 
latter  capacity,  he  might  fall  into  heresy.  In  this  case,  theologians  are  of 
opinion  that  he  would  forfeit  his  dignity ;  some  maintaining  that  he  ought  to 
.be  deposed,  others  that  his  deposition  is  the  consequence  oi  his  having  fallen 
from  the  faith.  Whichever  of  these  opinicms  be  admitted,  in  this  case  resist- 
ance would  become  allowable,  for  this  reason,  that  the  Pope  would  have 
shamefully  departecl  from  the  object  of  his  institution,  would  have  trampled  on 
the  basis  of  the  laws  of  the  Church,  which  is  her  dogmas,  and  would  conse- 
auently  have  nullified  the  promises  and  oaths  of  obedience  made  to  him.  Spe- 
oalieri,  in  adducing  this  argument,  observes,  that  kings  are  certainly  not  of 
higher  rank  than  Popes, — that  power  has  been  granted  to  both  in  cBdiJicatianem 
non  in  deUructicmem  $  adding,  that  if  Sovereign  Pontiffs  authorize  this  doctrine 
with  relation  to  themselves,  temporal  sovereigns  cannot  object  to  its  implication 
to  them. 

It  is  strange  that  the  monarchical  zeal  of  Protestants  and  incredulous  philo- 
sophers imputes  to  the  Catholic  religion  as  a  crime,  that  she  has  allowed  it  to 
be  maintained  within  her  bosom,  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  subject  may  be 
released  from  his  oath  of  allegiance ;  whilst  other  philosophers  of  the  same 
school  reproach  it  with  having  sanctioned  despotism  by  its  detestable  doctrine 
of  non-resistance,  as  Dr.  Beatty  expresses  it.  The  direct,  indirect,  and  decla- 
ratory powers  of  the  Popes  have  served  as  an  admirable  bugbear  to  intimidate 
kings ;  the  daiqgerous  principles  of  theological  works  formed  an  excellent  pre- 
text for  raising  the  cry  of  alarm,  for  representing  Catholicity  as  a  nest  of 
seditious  maxims.  The  hour  of  revolutions  was  struck,— circumstances  were 
changed, — fresh  necessities  arose,  and  men  adapted  their  language  to  the 
times.  The  Catholics,  a  short  time  before  seditious  and  regicidal,  were  then 
declared  abettors  of  despotism,  fulsome  adulators  of  civil  power.  Recently, 
the  Jesuits,  leagued  with  the  infernal  policy  of  Rome,  were  everywhere  under- 
mining thrones,  to  establish  on  their  ruins  the  universal  monarchy  of  the  Pope ; 
but  the  secret  of  this  horrid  plot  was  discovered,  and  fortunately  so,  for  the 
world  w^  otherwise  about  to  experience  a  frightful  catastrophe.  But  now  that 
the  Jesuits  are  expelled,  and  are  expiating  Sieir  crimes  in  exile,  the  French 
Revolution,  the  prelude  to  so  many  others,  breaks  out,  and  the  aspect  of  affairs 
ohanges  immediately.  Protestants  and  unbelievers,  the  sfwpporters  of  ancient 
discipline,  the  zealous  adversaries  of  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  fully  com- 
prehending the  new  situation  of  i^airs,  hasten  to  conform  to  it.  From  that 
moment,  the  Jesuits,  the  Catholics,  the  Pope,  are  no  longer  seditious  or  tyran- 
nicides, but  Machiavelian  supporters  of  tyranny,  enemies  of  the  liberty  of  the 
people ;  and  just  as  a  league  had  been  supposed  to  exist  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Pope  for  the  foundation  of  a  universal  theocracy,  there  is  now  discov- 
ered, thanks  to  the  investigations  of  these  eminent  philosophers  and  strict, 
incorruptible  Christians,  an  infamoiu  pact  between  the  Pope  and  kings  to  oppress, 
enslave,  and  degrade  the  unfortunate  human  race. 

The  answer  to  this  enigma  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed.  So  long  as  kings 
maintain  their  power  and  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  thrones,  so  long  as 
Providence  restrains  the  tempest,  and  the  monarch,  raising  his  proud  head 
towards  heaven,  commands  the  people  with  a  lofty  air,  the  Catholic  Church 
does  not  flatter  him.  '<  Thou  art  dust,"  she  says  to  him,  '^  and  into  dust  thou 
shalt  return ;  power  was  given  thee  not  unto  destruction,  but  unto  edification ; 
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thj  faonlties  are  sreat,  but  not  bonndleBS.  God  is  thy  judge;  ba  well  as  that 
of  the  lowest  of  thy  subjects/'  The  Church  is  then  accused  of  insolence ;  and 
if  any  theologian  should  venture  to  investigate  the  origin  of  civil  power^  to 
point  out,  with  generous  freedom,  the  duties  to  which  this  power  is  subject ;  to 
write,  in  a  word,  with  prudence  upon  public  right,  but  without  servility,  the 
Catholics  are  then  declared  seditious.  But  the  tempest  bursts,  thrones  are 
overturned,  revolution  prevails,  spills  the  blood  of  the  people  in  torrents,  cuts 
off  royal  heads,  and  all  in  the  name  of  liberty.  The  Church  says :  ^'  This  is 
no  liberty,  but  a  succession  of  crimes }  the  fraternity  and  equality  which  I  have 
taught,  were  never  your  orgies  and  guillotines.''  The  Church  then  becomes  a 
vile  flatterer;  her  words,  her  actions,  have  indubitably  revealed  that  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  is  the  surest  anchor  of  despotism ;  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  Court  of  Rome  has  been  polluted  by  an  infamous  pact.  (33) 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

POLITIQAL  BOOIETT  IN  THB  8IXTBENTH  OENTUBT. 

.  Ws  have  already  seen  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  religion 
with  respect  to  society ;  that  is  to  say,  that  not  caring  whether  such  or  such 
political  forms  ^ere  established  in  a  country,  she  has  ever  addressed  herself  to 
man,  seeking  to  enlighten  his  understanding  and  to  purify  his  heart,  fully  con- 
fident that  when  these  objects  were  attained,  society  would  naturally  pursue  a 
safe  course.  This  is  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  reproach  imputed  to  her  of 
being  an  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

Protestantism  has  certainly  never  revealed  to  the  world  a  single  dogma 
which  exalts  the  dignity  of  man,  nor  created  fresh  motives  of  consideration 
and  respect,  or  closer  bonds  of  fraternity.  The  Reformation  cannot,  therefore, 
boast  of  having  given  the  least  impetus  to  the  progress  of  modem  nations ;  it 
cannot,  consequently,  lay  the  least  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  people  in  this 
respect.  But  as  it  frequently  happens  that  people  lay  aside  main  points  and 
set  a  ereat  value  on  appearances ,  and  as  Protestantism  has  been  supposed  to 
accord  much  better  than  Catholicity  with  those  institutions  in  which  it  is  usual 
to  find  guarantees  for  a  high  degree  of  liberty;  we  must  draw  a  parallel. 
Besides,  we  cannot  omit  it  without  betraying  an  ignorance  of  the  genius  of 
this  age,  and  authorizing  the  suspicion  that  Catholicity  cannot  derive  any 
advantage  from  such  a  comparison.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  observe,  that 
those  who  look  upon  Protestantism  as  inseparable  from  public  liberty  do  not 
in  this  respect  agree  with  M.  Ouizot,  who  cannot  certainly  be  accused  of  any 
want  of  sympathy  for  the  Reformation.  "  In  Germany,"  says  this  celebrated 
publicist,  '^  far  from  demanding  political  liberty,  it  has  accepted,  I  should  not 
like  to  say  political  servitude,  but  the  absence  of  liberty"     (SiU.  Gin.  de  la 

Civil,  en  Eur.  ley.  12.) 

I  quote  M.  Guizot,  because  in  Spain  we  are  so  accustomed  to  translations,  , 
because  we  Spaniards  have  been  led  to  suppose,  that  the  best  thing  for  us  is  to 
believe  foreigners  on  their  bare  word ;  because  amongst  us,  in  questions  of 
importance,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  authorities ;  and  hence, 
a  writer  who  appears  to  slight  such  authorities,  exposes  himself  to  the  risk  of 
being  treated  as  an  ignoramus,  as  one  behind  the  age.  Besides,  with  a  certain 
class  of  writers,  the  authority  of  M.  Guizot  is  decisive.  In  f&ct,  a  multitude 
of  publications  have  appeared  amongst  us  bearing  the  title  of  ^^  Philosophy  of 
Bistory,"  whose  authors,  it  is  quite  clear,  have  used  the  works  of  that  French 
writer  as  their  text-books.  Is  this  assertion,  that  Protestantism  is  the  natural 
bulwark  of  liberty,  true  or  fidsci  accurate  or  inaccurate  f    What  do  history  and 
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philosophy  teaoh  ns  on  this  point  ?  Has  Protestantism  advanced  the  poptdar 
cause,  by  oontribnting  to  the  establishment  and  development  of  libenJ  forms 
of  government  ?  To  place  the  Question  in  its  true  light,  and  discuss  it  tho* 
loaghly,  we  must  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  It  is  incontestable  that  indi- 
viduals and  society  were  then  making  rapid  progress  towards  perfection.  We 
have  sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact  in  the  wonderful  march  of  intellect  at  this 
period,  in  the  numerous  measures  of  improvement  effected  at  that  epoch,  and 
in  the  better  organization  everywhere  introduced.  This  organization  is  doubt- 
less still  imperfect ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  such  as  cannot  be  likened  to  that  of 
former  times.  If  we  carefully  examine  into  the  state  of  society  at  that  epochs 
as  represented  either  in  the  writings  or  in  the  events  of  the  time,  we  shall 
observe  a  certain  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  fermentation,  which,  while  they 
indicated  the  existence  of  vast  wants  not  yet  satisfied,  were  evidence  also  of  a 
tolerably  distinct  knowledge  of  those  wants.  Far  from  discovering  in  the  men 
of  that  period  a  contempt  or  forget^lness  of  their  rights  and  dignity,  or  any 
discouragement  and  pusillanimity  at  the  sight  of  obstacles,  we  find  them 
abounding  in  foresight  and  ingenuity,  swayed  by  lofty  and  sublime  thoughts, 
fired  with  noble  sentiments,  and  animated  with  intrepid  and  ardent  courage. 
The  progress  of  European  society  at  that  epoch  was  very  rapid;  three  very 
remarkable  circumstances  contributed  to  render  it  so  :  1.  The  introduction  of 
the  whole  body  of  men  to  the  rank  of  dtizens,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
tke  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  decline  of  feudality ;  2.  The  very  nature  of  civi- 
lization, in  which  every  thing  advances  together  and  abreast;  3.  In  fine,  the 
existence  of  a  means  for  increasing  its  development  and  rapidity-^this  means 
was  the  art  of  printing.  To  make  use  of  a  physico-mathematical  expression, 
we  may  say,  that  the  amount  of  motion  must  have  been  very  considerable,  since 
it  was  the  product  of  the  mass  by  the  rapidity,  and  that  the  mass,  as  well  as 
the  rapidity,  were  then  very  considerable. 

This  powerfdl  movement,  which  proceeds  from  good,  is  in  itself  good,  and 
is  productive  of  good,  is,  however,  accompanied  by  inconveniences  and  perils ; 
it  raises  flattering  hopes,  but  it  also  inspires  apprehensions  and  fears.  The 
people  of  Europe  are  an  ancient  people,  but  they  may  be  said  to  have  become 
youn^  again ;  their  inclinations,  their  wants,  ur^e  them  to  great  enterprises ; 
and  they  enter  upon  them  with  the  ardor  of  an  impetuous  and  inexperienced 
young  man,  feeling  in  his  breast  a  great  heart,  and  in  his  head  the  lively  spark 
of  genius.  In  this  situation,  a  ffreat  problem  presents  itself  for  solution,  viz., 
to  find  the  most  proper  means  for  directing  society  without  impeding  its  pro- 
gress ;  and  for  conducting  it  by  a  way  free  from  jM^cipices  to  the  objects  of  its 
aim,  tntelligencef  morality ,  fdidty,  A  slight  glance  at  this  problem  startles  us 
at  its  immense  extent ;  so  numerous  are  the  objects  it  embraces,  the  relations 
it  bears,  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  with  which  it  is  beset.  Considering  this 
question  attentively,  and  comparing  it  with  man's  weakness,  the  mind  is  ready 
to  lose  courage  and  despond.  The  problem,  however,  exists,  not  as  a  scientific 
speculation,  but  as  a  real  and  urgent  necessity.  In  such  a  case,  society  is  like 
individuals ;  it  attempts,  essays,  and  makes  efforts  to  get  clear  of  the  difficulty 
as  well  as  possible. 

Man's  civil  state  improves  daily;  but  to  maintain  this  improvement,  and  to 
perfect  it,  requires  a  means :  and  this  is  the  problem  of  polUical  forms.  What 
ouffht  these  forms  to  be  ?  And,  above  all,  what  elements  can  we  make  use 
off  What  is  the  respective  force  of  these  elements  ?  What  are  their  tenden- 
cies, their  relations,  their  affinities  ?  How  shall  they  be  combined  ?  Monard^y 
Aristocracy,  Democracy — ^these  three  powers  present  themselves  at  l^e  same 
time  to  dispute  for  the  direction  and  government  of  society.  They  are  certainly 
not  equal,  either  in  force,  means  of  action,  or  in  practical  intelligence ;  but 
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they  all  oommand  our  respeot^  thej  have  all  pretensions  to  a  preponderance 
more  or  less  decisive,  and  none  of  them  are  without  the  probahility  of  obtaining 
it.  This  simnltaneons  concurrrence  of  pretensions,  this  rivalship  of  three 
powers  so  different  in  their  natnre  and  aim,  forms  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  this  epoch.  It  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  great  measure  the  key  to  the  principal 
events  j  and,  in  spite  of  the  various  aspects  presented  by  this  feature,  it  may 
be  signalized  as  a  general  fact  among  all  the  civilized  portion  of  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  our  examination  of  this  subject,  the  mere  indi- 
eation  of  such  a  fact  suggests  the  reflection,  that  it  must  be  very  incorrect  to 
say  that  Catholicity  has  tendencies  opposed  to  the  true  liberty  of  the  people ; 
for  we  see  that  Eiuropean  civilization,  which,  during  so  many  ages,  was  under 
the  influence  and  guardianship  of  this  religion,  did  not  then  present  one  single 
principle  of  government  exclusively  predominating.  Survey  the  whole  of 
Europe  at  this  period,  and  you  will  not  find  one  country  in  which  the  same 
fftct  did  not  exist.  In  Spain,  France,  England,  Germany,  under  the  names 
of  Cortes,  States-General,  Parliaments,  or  Diets ;  the  same  thing  everywhere, 
with  the  simple  modifications  which  necessarily  result  from  circumstances 
adapted  to  each  people.  What  is  very  remarkable  in  this  case  is,  that  if  there 
be  a  single  exception,  it  is  in  favor  of  liberty ;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  exists 
precisely  in  Italy,  where  the  influence  of  the  Popes  is  immediately  felt.  The 
names  of  the  Republics  (^  Genoa,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Florence,  Venice,  are  familiar  to 
all.  It  is  well  known  that  Italy  is  the  country  in  which  popular  forms  at  that 
period  gained  most  ground,  ana  in  which  they  were  put  in  practice,  whilst  in 
other  countries  they  had  already  abandoned  the  feld.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  Italian  Republics  were  a  model  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  I  am  well  aware  that  these  forms  of  government 
were  attended  with  grave  inconveniences ;  but  since  so  much  is  said  of  spirit 
and  tcTidencies,  since  the  Catholic  Church  is  reproached  with  her  affinity  to 
despotism,  and  the  Popes  with  a  tcute  for  oppression,  it  is  well  to  adduce  those 
facts  which  may  serve  to  throw  some  doubt  upon  certain  authoritative  asser- 
tions, adduced  as  so  many  philosophico-historical  dogmas.  If  Italy  preserved 
her  independence  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany  to  wrest 
it  from  her,  she  owed  it  in  a  great  part  to  the  firmness  and  energy  of  the  Popes. 

In  order  to  comprehend  faUy  the  relations  which  Catholicity  bears  to  political 
institutions,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  affinity  it  bears  to  such  and 
such  forms,  and  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  influence  of  Protestantism  in  this 
respect  over  European  civilization,  we  must  examine  carefully  and  in  detail 
each  of  the  elements  claiming  preponderance.  When  we  examine  them  after- 
wards in  their  relations  with  each  other,  we  will  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible, 
where  the  truth  lies  in  this  shapdess  mass.  Evenr  one  of  these  three  may  be 
considered  in  two  ways :  1.  According  to  the  ideas  formed  of  them  at  the  period 
we  are  speaking  of ;  2.  Accordingto  the  interests  these  elements  represent,  and 
the  part  they  play  in  society.  We  must  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  dis- 
tinction, without  which  we  should  expose  ourselves  to  the  commission  of  serious 
errors.  In  fact,  the  ideas  which  were  entertained  upon  such  or  such  principles 
of  government  did  not  coincide  with  the  interest  represented  by  this  same 
element,  and  with  the  part  it  acted  in  society ;  and  although  it  is  clear  that 
these  two  things  must  have  had  very  close  relations  with  each  other,  and  could 
not  be  disengaged  from  a  real  and  reciprocal  influence,  yet  it  is  most  certain 
that  they  diner  considerably,  and  that  this  difference,  the  source  of  very  various 
oonsiderationsy  shows  the  subject  in  points  of  view  quite  dissimilar. 
44 
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CHAPTBR    LVm. 

MONAEOBnr  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  idea  of  monarchy  has  ever  existed  in  the  bosom  of  Eoropcian  society, 
even  at  t^e  time  when  the  least  use  was  made  of  it ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  at  the  time  when  its  energy  was  taken  away^  and  it  was  destroyed  in 
practice,  it  still  retained  its  force  in  theory.  We  cannot  say  that  our  ancestors 
had  any  very  fixed  notions  upon  the  nature  of  the  object  represented  by  this 
idea;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  it,  since  the  continual  variations  and  modifications 
which  they  witnessed  must  have  prevented  them  from  forming  any  very  correct 
knowledge  of  it.  Nevertheless,  if  we  peruse  the  codes  in  places  where  monarchy 
is  treated  of,  and  if  we  consult  the  writings  which  have  been  preserved  upon 
this  matter,  we  shall  find  that  their  ideas  on  this  point  were  more  fixed  than 
might  have  been  imagined.  By  studying  the  manner  of  thinking  of  this  period, 
we  find  that  men  in  general  were  almost  destitute  of  analytical  knowledge, 
being  more  erudite  than  philosophical ;  so  much  so,  that  they  scarcely  ventured 
to  express  an  idea  without  supporting  it  by  a  multitude  of  authorities.  This 
taste  for  erudition,  which  is  visible  at  the  first  glance  into  their  writings — a 
mere  tissue  of  quotations — ^and  which  must  have  been  very  natural,  since  it 
was  so  general  and  lasting,  had  very  advantageous  results ;  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  uniting  of  ancient  with  modem  society,  by  the  preservation  of 
a  great  number  of  records  and  memorials,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  this  public 
taste,  must  have  been  destroyed,  and  by  exhuming  from  the  dust  the  remains 
of  antiquity  about  to  perish.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  produced  many  evils ; 
amongst  others,  a  sort  of  stifling  of  thought,  which  could  no  longer  indulge  in 
its  own  inspirations,  although  they  may  have  been  more  happy  than  the  ancient 
ones  on  some  points. 

However  it  may  be,  such  is  the  fact :  on  examining  it  in  relation  to  the 
matter  under  discussion,  we  find  that  monarchy  was  represented  at  that  time 
as  one  single  picture,  in  which  there  appeared  at  the  same  time  the  kings  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Roman  emperors,  whose  features  had  been  corrected  by  the 
hand  of  Christianity.  That  is  to  say,  the  principles  of  monarchy  were  com- 
posed of  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and  the  Boman  codes.  Seek  every  where 
the  idea  of  emperor,  king,  or  prince,  you  will  always  find  the  same  thing, 
whether  you  look  for  the  origin  of  power,  its  extent,  its  exercise,  or  its  object 
But  what  ideas  were  entertained  of  monarchy  ?  What  was  the  acceptation  of 
this  word  ?  Taken  in  a  general  sense,  abstractedly  from  the  various  modifica- 
tions which  a  variety  of  circumstances  gave  to  its  signification,  it  meant,  the 
tupreme  command  over  iociety,  vested  in  the  hands  of  one  manj  who  was  to  exercise 
it  a4xordvng  to  reason  and  justice.  This  was  the  leading  idea,  the  only  one 
fixed,  as  a  sort  of  pole,  round  which  all  other  questions  revolved.  Did'  the 
monarch  possess  in  himself  the  faculty  of  making  laws  without  consulting 
general  assemblies,  which,  under  different  names,  represented  the  different 
classes  of  the  kingdom  1  From  the  moment  that  we  propose  this  question  we 
oome  upon  new  ground.  We  have  descended  from  theory  to  practice )  we  have 
brought  our  ideas  into  contact  with  the  object  to  which  fliey  are  to  be  applied. 
From  that  moment,  we  must  allow,  every  thing  vacillates  and  becomes  obscure ; 
a  thousand  incoherent,  strange,  and  contradictory  facts  pass  before  our  eyes; 
the  parchments  upon  which  are  inscribed  the  rights,  liberties,  and  laws  of  the 
people  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  interpretations,  which  multiply  doubts  and 
increase  difficulties.  We  see,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  relations  of  the 
monarch  with  the  subject,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  mode  in  which 
government  should  be  exercised,  was  not  very  well  defined.     The  confasion 
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from  which  Booietj  was  emerging  was  still  felt^  and  was  ineyitable  in  an  aggre- 
gation of  heterogeneous  bodies,  in  a  combination  of  rival  and  hostile  elements ; 
that  is;  we  discover  an  embryo,  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  as  jet  to  find 
regular  and  well-defined  forms. 

Bid  this  idea  of  monarchy  contain  any  thing  of  despotism,  any  thing  that 
subjected  one  man  to  the  dominion  of  another  by  setting  aside  the  eternal  laws 
of  reason  and  justice?  No;  from  the  moment  that  we  touch  upon  this  point 
we  discover  a  new  horizon,  clear  and  transparent,  upon  which  objects  present 
themselves  distinctly,  without  a  shade  of  dimness  or  obscurity.  The  answer 
of  all  writers  is  decisive :  Rule  ought  to  be  conformable  to  reason  and  justice ; 
if  it  is  not,  it  is  mere  tyranny.  So  that  the  principle  maintained  by  M.  Gruizot, 
in  his  Discours  sur  la  Democratk  moderne,  and  in  his  muory  of  OivtHsation  in 
Ihtrope,  viz.  that  the  will  alone  does  not  constitute  a  right;  that  laws,  to  be 
laws,  should  accord  with  those  of  eternal  reason,  the  only  source  of  all  legiti- 
mate power ; — ^that  this  principle,  I  say,  which  we  might  imagine  to  be  newly 
applied  to  society,  is  as  ancient  as  the  world.  Acknowledged  by  ancient 
philosophers,  developed,  inculcated,  and  applied  by  Christianity,  we  find  it  in 
every  page  of  jurists  and  theologians. 

But  we  know  what  this  principle  was  worth  in  the  monarchies  of  antiquity^ 
and  also  in  our  own  days  in  countries  where  Christianity  has  not  yet  been 
established.  Who,  in  such  countries,  presumes  continually  to  remind  kings 
of  their  obligation  to  be  just  ?  Observe,  on  the  contrary,  what  is  the  case 
among  Christians:  the  words  /reason'  and  < justice'  are  constantly  in  the 
mouth  of  the  subject,  because  he  knows  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  treat  him 
unreasonably  or  unjustly ;  and  this  he  knows,  because  Christianity  has  impressed 
him  with  a  profound  idea  of  his  own  dignity,  because  it  has  accustomed  him  to 
look  upon  reason  and  justice,  not  as  vain  words,  but  as  eternal  characters 
engraven  on  the  heart  of  man  by  the  hand  of  God,  perpetually  reminding  man 
that,  although  he  is  a  frail  creature,  subject  to  error  and  to  weakness,  he  is, 
nevertheless,  stamped  with  the  image  of  eternal  truth  and  of  immutable  justice. 
If  any  one  should  question  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced,  it  will  suffice, 
to  convince  him,  to  remind  him  of  the  numerous  texts  previously  cited  in  this 
work,  and  in  which  the  most  eminent  Catholic  writers  bear  testimony  to  their 
manner  of  thinking  on  the  origin  and  faculties  of  civil  power. 

So  much  for  ideas ;  as  for  facts,  they  vary  according  to  times  and  countries. 
During  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  and  so  long  as  the  feudal  sjstem 
prevailed,  monarchy  remained  much  beneath  its  typical  idea;  but  during  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  matters  assumed  a  different  aspect.  In  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  Spain,  powerful  monarchs  were  reigning,  who  filled  the 
world  with  the  fame  of  their  names ;  in  their  presence  aristocracy  and  democracy 
bowed  with  humility ;  or  if  by  chance  they  ventured  to  raise  their  heads,  it 
was  only  to  sufier  still  greater  degradation.  The  throne,  it  is  true,  had  not  yet 
attained  that  ascendency  of  power  and  importance  which  it  acquired  in  the 
following  centuiy;  but  its  destiny  was  irrevocably  fixed — power  and  glory 
awaited  it.  Aristocracy  and  democracy  might  have  labored  to  take  part  in 
future  events ;  but  it  would  have  been  labor  in  vain  for  them  to  attempt  to 
appropriate  them.  A  fixed  and  powerful  centre  was  essential  to  European  • 
society,  and  monarchy  completely  satisfied  this  imperative  necessity.  The 
people  understood  and  felt  it ;  hence  we  find  them  eagerly  gasping  at  this 
saving  principle,  and  placing  themselves  under  the  safeguard  of  the  throne. 

The  question  is  not,  therefore,  whether  or  not  the  throne  ought  to  exist,  or 
whether  it  ought  to  preponderate  over  aristocracy  and  democracy :  these  two 
questions  have  been  already  resolved.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  its  existence  and  preponderanoe  were  already  necessary.  The  question 
to  be  resolved  is^  whether  the  throne  ought  so  decisively  to  have  prevailed^ 
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that  the  two  elements,  aristocracy  and  democracy,  should  be  erased  from  the 
political  world;  whether  the  combination  which  had  hitherto  existed  was  still 
to  exist :  or,  whether  these  two  elements  should  disappear ;  whether  monarchical 
power  should  be  absolute.  The  Church  resisted  royal  power  when  it  attempted 
to  lay  hands  up(m  sacred  things ;  but  her  zeal  never  carried  her  so  far  as  to 
depreciate,  in  the  eys  of  the  people,  an  authority  which  was  so  essential  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  besides  continually  giving  to  the  power  of  kings  a  more 
solid  basis,  by  her  doctrines  favorable  to  all  legitimate  authority,  she  en- 
deavored to  give  them  a  still  more  sacred  character  by  the  august  ceremonies 
displayed  at  their  coronations.  The  Church  has  been  sometimes  accused  of 
anarchical  tendencies,  for  having  energetically  struggled  against  the  pretensions 
of  sovOTeigns ;  by  some,  on  the  contrary,  she  has  been  reproached  with  fa- 
voring despotiran,  because  she  preached  up  to  the  people  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  hw/td  authorities.  If  I  mistake  not,  these  accusations,  so  opposite 
to  each  other,  prove  that  the  Church  has  neither  been  adulatory  nor  anarchical : 
she  has  maintained  the  balance  even,  by  telling  the  truth  both  to  kings  and 
their  subjects. 

Let  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  seek,  on  all  sides,  historical  facts,  to  prove 
that  the  Popes  have  attempted  to  destroy  civil  monarchy  by  confiscating  it  to 
their  own  profit.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind  what  the  Protestant  Miiller  says, 
that  the  Father  of  the  faithful  was,  during  the  barbarous  ages,  a  tutor  sent  by 
God  to  the  European  nations ;  and  let  us  not  be  astonished  to  find  that  dif- 
ferences have  sometimes  occurred  between  him  and  his  pupils.  To  discover 
the  intention  which  dictated  these  reproaches  against  the  Court  of  Rome, 
relative  to  monarchy,  we  need  only  reflect  upon  the  following  question.  All 
writers  consider  as  a  great  benefit  the  creation  of  a  strong  central  authority, 
and  yet  circumscribed  within  just  limits  that  it  may  not  abuse  its  power: 
they  laud  to  the  skies  every  thing  tending,  directly  or  indirectly,  among  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  to  establish  such  an  authority.  *  Why,  then,  when 
speaking  of  the  conduct  of  Popes,  do  they  attribute  to  a  pretended  taste  for 
despotism  the  support  which  they  give  to  royal  authority,  whilst  they  qualify 
with  anarchical  usurpation  their  efforts  to  restrain,  upon  certain  points,  the 
faculties  of  sovereigns  f    The  answer  is  not  difficult.  (B4) 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE  ABISTOOBACT  OF  THE    SIXTEENTH  OENTUBT. 

The  aristocracy,  as  including  the  privileged  portion  of  society,  comprehended 
two  classes  very  distinct  in  their  origin  and  nature,  the  nobility  and  the  clergy. 
Both  abounded  in  power  and  riches  ;  both  were  placed  far  above  the  people, 
and  were  important  wheels  in  the  political  machine.  There  was,  however,  this 
remarkable  difference  between  them,  that  the  principal  basis  of  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  Clergy  was  religious  ideas — ^ideas  which  circulated  throughout 
society,  which  animated  it,  gave  it  life,  and  consequently  insured  for  a  long 
time  the  preponderance  of  the  ecclesiastical  power;  whilst  the  grandeur  and 
influence  of  the  nobles  rested  solely  upon  a  fact  necessarily  transient,  viz.  ike 
social  organization  of  the  epoch — an  organization  which  was  becoming  rapidly 
modified,  since  the  people  were  then  struggling  to  liberate  themselves  from  the 
bonds  of  feudalism.  I  do  not  mean,  that  the  nobles  did  not  possess  legitimate 
rights  to  the  power  and  influence  which  they  exercised;  but  merely  that  the 
prmcipal  portion  of  these  rights,  even  supposing  them  founded  upon  the  mo6t 
just  laws  and  titles,  was  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  of  the  great  con* 
ftervative  principles  of  society — ^those  principles  which  invest  with  an  immense 
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toToe  and  asoendencj  the  person  or  class  .which  in  any  way  represents  them. 
But  we  touch  here  upon  a  subject  little  investigated,  and  upon  the  explanation 
of  which  depends  the  comprehension  of  great  social  facts.  It  is  well;  therefore, 
to  develope  it  fully,  and  to  examine  it  attentively. 

Of  what  was  monarchy  the  representative  ?  Of  a  principle  eminently  con- 
servative of  society — a  principle  which  has  withstood  all  the  attacks  of  theories 
and  revolutions,  and  to  which  have  been  attached,  as  the  only  anchor  of  safety, 
those  very  nations  in  the  bosom  of  which  democratical  ideas  were  diffused,  and 
in  which  liberal  institutions  originated.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  why 
monarchy,  even  in  its  most  calamitous  times,  triumphed  over  its  disasters. 
Feudal  pride,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times,  with  the  agitation  of  rising 
democracy,  united  to  oppress  it;  scarcely  was  its  power  distinguishable  amia 
the  troubled  waves  of  society,  like  the  broken  mast  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel. 
But,  even  at  this  time,  we  find  the  ideas  of  force  and  power  bound  to  those  of 
monarchy.  Regal  dignity  was  trampled  under  foot  and  outraged  in  various 
ways,  but  still  held  sacred  and  recognised  as  inviolable.  Theory  was  not  in 
aocotdance  with  practice ;  the  idea  was  more  forcible  than  the  fact  which  it 
expressed :  but  we  need  not  be  astonished  at  this  phenomenon,  since  such  is 
always  the  character  of  ideas  producing  great  changes.  They  are,  at  first, 
merely  visible  in  society ;  they  spread,  take  root,  and  penetrate  into  all  insti- 
tutions ;  time  continues  to  prepare  the  way ;  and  if  the  idea  is  just  and  moral, 
if  it  point  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  want,  the  moment  at  length  comes  in  which 
facts  give  way,  the  idea  triumphs,  and  bends  and  humbles  all  before  it.  This 
was  the  case,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  regard  to  monarchy;  under  one 
form  or  another,  with  greater  or  less  modifications,  it  was  actually  essential  to 
the  people,  as  it  is  still ;  and  for  this  reason  it  naturally  prevailed  over  all  its 
adversaries,  and  survived  all  accidents. 

With  respect  to  the  clergy,  we  need  not  attempt  to  show  that  they  were  the 
representatives  of  the  religious  principle — a  real  social  necessity  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  when  taken  in  its  general  sense ;  and  a  real  social  neces- 
sityfor  the  nations  of  Europe,  when  taken  in  its  Christian  sense. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  nobility  could  not  be  compared  either  to 
monarchy  or  to  the  clerffy,  since  they  were  destitute  of  the  high  principles 
represented  by  each  of  these  bodies.  Extensive  privileges,  and  the  ancient 
possession  of  great  estates,  with  the  ffuarantee  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
time ;  glorious  traditions  of  military  feats,  pompous  names,  titles,  and  escutch- 
eons of  illustrious  ancestors;  such  were  the  insignia  of  the  lay  aristocracy.  But 
nothing  of  all  this  had  any  direct  and  essentisd  relation  with  the  great  wants 
of  society.  The  nobility  depended  upon  a  particular  organization,  necessarily 
transient ;  they  were  too  nearly  allied  to  a  law  purely  positive  and  human,  to 
be  able  to  reckon  upon  a  long  duration,  or  to  flatter  themselves  with  success  in 
all  their  pretensions  and  exigencies.  It  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  the 
existence  of  an  intermediate  class  between  the  monarch  and  the  people  is  an 
essential  necessity,  acknowledged  by  all  publicists,  and  founded  upon  the  very 
nature  of  things.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  that  in  nations  from  which  the  ancient 
aristocracy  has  disappeared,  a  new  one  has  been  formed,  either  by  the  course 
of  events  or  by  the  action  of  governments.  But  this  objection  is  not  appli' 
cable  to  the  question  in  the  point  of  view  under  which  I  consider  it.  I  do  not 
deny  the  necessity  of  an  intermediate  class ;  I  merely  affirm  that  the  ancient 
nobility,  such  as  it  was,  did  not  contain  elements  to  ensure  its  duration,  since 
it  was  liable  to  be  replaced  by  another,  as  it  has  been  in  effect.  The  classes 
of  the  laity  acquire  their  political  and  social  importance  from  a  superiority  of 
intellect  and  force ;  this  superiority  no  longer  existing  in  the  nobility,  its  fall 
was  inevitable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  throne  and  the 
people  daily  acquired  a  greater  ascendency ;  the  former  became  the  centre  of 
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all  social  forces^  and  thepeople  were  constantly  enriching  themselves  by 
industry  and  commerce.  With  regard  to  learning,  the  discovery  of  printing, 
as  it  became  general,  prevented  it  from  being  henceforth  the  ezcltisive  patri- 
mony of  any  particnlar  class. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  nobility  perceived,  at  this  epoch,  their 
ancient  power  escaping,  and  possessed  no  other  means  of  preserving  a  part  of 
it  than  to  struggle  to  preserve  the  titles  which  it  had  given  them.  Unfor- 
tunately for  them,  their  wealth  was  daily  decreasing,  not  only  from  the  dilapi- 
dations occasioned  by  luxury,  but  also  from  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
non-territorial  riches ;  the  profound  changes  wrought  in  the  value  of  every 
thing  by  nieans  of  the  re-organization  of  society  and  the  discovery  of  America 
caused  immovable  property  to  lose  much  of  its  importance.  K  the  force  of 
landed  property  was  gradually  diminishing,  the  rights  of  jurisdiction  were 
marching  still  more  rapidly  towards  their  ruin.  On  one  hand,  these  rights 
were  opposed  by  the  power  of  kings ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  municipalities  and 
other  centres  of  action  possessed  by  the  popular  element ;  so  that,  in  spite  of 
the  most  profound  respect  for  acquired  rights,  and  merely  by  allowing  things 
to  take  their  ordinary  course,  the  ancient  nobility  was  inevitably  sunk  to  that 
point  of  depression  in  which  it  now  exists,  lliis  could  not  happen  to  the 
clergy.  Despoiled  of  their  wealth,  entirely  or  partially  deprived  of  their  pri- 
vileges, there  still  remained  for  them  the  ministry  of  religion.  No  one  could 
exercise  this  ministry  without  them ;  which  was  sufficient  to  insure  them  great 
influence  in  spite  of  all  commotions  and  changes. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

ON  BSMOORAOT. 


Such  was  the  situation  of  Europe  during  the  centuries  preceding  the  six- 
teenth, that  it  appears  difficult  to  find  for  democracy  a  wdl-defined  place  in 
political  theories.  Stifled  by  the  established  powers,  deprived  as  yet  of  the 
resources  which,  in  time,  gave  it  the  ascendency,  it  was  natural  it  should  be 
almost  unobserved  by  politicians.  It  was  in  reality  very  feeble ;  and  it  was 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  owing  to  the  influence  of  reality  over  ideas, 
theorists  should  regard  the  people  merely  as  an  abject  portion  of  society, 
unworthy  of  honors  or  happiness,  and  fit  only  to  labor  and  to  serve.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  ideas  from  that  time  took  a  new  direction ;  it 
may  even  be  affirmed  that  they  were  infinitely  more  elevated  and  more  gener- 
ous than  facts.  This  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  intellectual 
development  that  Christianity  had  operated  amongst  men— one  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  testimonies  in  favor  of  that  profound  sentiment  of  reason  and 
justice  which  it  had  deposited  in  the  heart  of  society.  Now  these  elements 
were  not  to  be  stifled  by  events  the  most  unfavorable,  nor  by  the  rudest  shocks } 
for  they  were  supported  upon  the  very  dogmas  of  religion,  which  still  remain 
firm,  in  spite  of  all  commotion,  as  an  immovable  axis  remains  fixed  in  the  midst 
of  broken  machinery. 

In  perusing  the  writings  of  this  epoch,  we  find  established,  as  an  indubitable 
fact,  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  administration  of  justice;  they  were  not  to 
be  irritated  by  any  vexatious  regulations ;  the  public  imposts  were  to  be  equally 
divided ;  n6  one  was  to  be  forced  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  reason  or  the 
well-being  of  society :  that  is  to  say,  these  writers  acknowledged  and  established 
all  those  principles  upon  which  were  to  be  based  the  laws  and  customs  destined 
one  day  to  produce  civil  liberty.  This  is  so  true,  that,  in  proportion  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  these  principles  were  rapidly  and  extensively  developed ; 
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vast  and  numerous  applications  were  immediately  made  of  them ;  and  civil 
liberty  took  such  deep  root  among  the  people  of  modem  Europe,  that  it  has 
never  been  erased  from  their  bosoms;  and  we  see  it  preserved  in  forms  of  abso- 
lute government  as  well  as  in  the  mixed  forms. 

To  complete  my  demonstration^  that  the  ideas  in  favor  of  the  people  pro- 
ceeded from  Christianity,  I  will  adduce  a  reason  whidi  appears  to  me  decisive. 
The  philosophy  adopted  by  the  schools  of  that  period  was  that  of  Aristotle. 
Aristotle's  authority  was  of  great  weight ;  he  was  called  by  an  autonomasia, 
the  Fhilosopher;  a  good  commentary  of  his  works  was  considered  the  higbest 
point  to  be  attained  in  these  matters.  And  yet,  so  far  as  the  relations  of 
society  were  concerned,  the  doctrines  of  the  Stagyrite  were  not  adopted; 
Christian  writers  took  a  higher  and  more  generous  view  of  mankind.  Aris- 
totle's degrading  doctrines  upon  man  bom  to  servitude,  destined  to  this  end 
even  by  nature,  anterior  to  all  legislation ;  his  horrible  doctrines  upon  infunti- 
cide;  his  theories,  which  at  one  blow  deprived  all  those  who  professed  the 
mechanical  arts  of  the  title  of  citizen ;  in  a  word,  those  monstrous  systems, 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  unconsciously  leamed  from  the  society  which 
surrounded  them,  were  utterly  rejected  by  Christian  philosophers.  The  man 
who  had  just  perased  Aristotle's  work  on  Politics  took  up  his  Bible,  or  the 
works  of  the  Fathers :  the  authority  of  Aristotle  was  great,  but  that  of  the 
Church  was  still  greater;  the  works  of  the  pagan  philosopher  must  be  inter- 
preted piously,  or  abandoned ;  in  either  case  the  rights  of  humanity  were  saved, 
and  this  was  an  effect  of  the  preponderating  force  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  system  of  castes  most  forcibly  contributes  to  arrest  the  development  of 
the  popular  element,  by  condemning  the  majority  of  the  people  of  a  country 
to  a  state  of  perpetual  abjection  and  slavery.  In  this  system,  honors,  riches, 
and  command  are  confined  and  transferred  from  father  to  son ;  a  barrier  sepa- 
rates men  from  each  other,  and  ends  in  causing  the  most  powerful  to  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  a  superior  class  of  beings.  The  Church  has  ev» 
opposed  the  introduction  of  so  fatal  a  system,  and  to  apply  the  word  cctste  to 
the  clergy  would  betrav  an  ignorance  of  its  meaning.  On  this  subject  M. 
Ouizot  has  done  ample  justice  to  the  cause  of  truth.  He  expresses  himself  in 
the  following  manner  in  the  fifth  lecture  of  his  HUtoire  ginh^ale  de  la  GivUisa' 
tiofi  en  Europe  :  "  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  formation  and  transmission  of 
power  in  the  Church,  there  is  a  word,"  says  he,  ^'  much  used  in  speaking  of 
the  Christian  clergy,  and  which  I  am  under  the  obligation  of  discarding;  it  is 
the  word  caste.  The  body  of  ecclesiastical  magistrates  has  often  been  called  a 
caste.  This  expression  is  not  correct;  the  idea  of  heirship  is  inherent  in  that 
of  casle.  Travel  over  the  world ;  take  all  those  countries  in  which  the  system 
of  castes  exists,  in  India,  in  Egypt,  you  will  find  everywhere  the  caste  essentially 
hereditary ;  it  is  the  transmission  of  the  same  situation,  of  the  same  power, 
from  father  to  son.  Where  heirship  does  not  exist,  there  is  no  caste,  there  is 
a  corporation ;  the  spirit  of  corporate  bodies  has  its  inconveniences,  but  it  is 
very  different  from  that  of  castes.  The  word  caste  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
Christian  Church.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  has  prevented  them  from 
becoming  a  caste.  You  perceive  already  the  consequences  of  this  difference.  A 
system  of  caste^  and  the  existence  of  hereditary  succession,  inevitably  involve 
the  idea  of  privileges.  The  very  definition  of  a  caste  implies  privileges.  When 
the  same  functions,  the  same  powers,  become  hereditary  in  the  same  families, 
it  iti  evident  that  privileges  follow,  and  that  no  one  can  acquire  such  functions 
and  powers  unless  he  is  Dom  to  them.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  has  taken  place : 
wherever  reli^ous  government  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  caste,  it  has 
become  a  privilege ;  no  one  has  been  permitted  to  enter  it  but  the  members  of 
families  belonging  to  the  caste.  Nothing  of  this  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
Christian  Church ;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  ever  maintained  the  equal  admissh 
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bility  of  all  men,  whatever  their  origin,  to  all  her  functions,  to  all  her  dignitieg 
The  ecclesiastioal  state,  particularly  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century,  was 
open  to  all.  The  Church  was  recruited  from  all  ranks,  from  the  inferior  as 
well  as  from  the  superior, — ^more  commonly  even  from  the  inferior.  She  alone 
resisted  the  system  of  castes  ^  she  alone  maintained  the  principle  of  equality 
of  competition ;  she  alone  called  all  legitimate  superiors  to  the  possession  of 
power.  This  is  the  first  grand  result  naturally  produced  by  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  corporation,  and  not  a  caste.'' 

This  splendid  passage  of  the  French  writer  completely  vindicates  the  Catholic 
Church  DTom  the  reproach  of  exclusiveness  with  which  it  had  been  attempted 
to  stain  her )  it  presents  to  me  also  the  opportunity  of  making  some  reflections 
upon  the  beneficial  effects  of  Catholicity  upon  the  development  of  civilization 
in  favor  of  the  plebeian  classes.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  numerous  decla- 
mations against  religious  celibacy  which  have  proceeded  from  the  mouths  of  the 
pretended  defenders  of  the  rights  of  humanity ;  but  is  it  not  strange  that  they 
forget,  as  M.  Guiaot  justly  olwrves,  that  celibacy  is  exactly  what  has  prevented 
the  Christian  clergy  from  becoming  a  caste  ?  Let  us  examine,  in  fact,  what 
would  have  been  the  case  on  the  contrary  supposition.  At  the  time  to  which 
we  refer,  the  ascendency  of  religious  power  was  unlimited,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  Church  considerable ;  that  is  to  say,  she  possessed  every  thins  necessary 
for  enabling  a  oaste  to  establish  its  preponderance  and  stability.  What  further 
was  needful,  therefore  ?  Hereditary  succession,  nothing  more ;  and  this  would 
have  been  established  by  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  What  I  here  affirm  is 
no  vain  conjecture,  it  is  a  positive  fact,  which  I  can  render  evident  by  bringing 
forward  historical  proof.  From  certain  remarkable  regulations  in  ecclesiastical 
legislation,  we  learn  that  it  required  all  the  energy  of  pontifical  authority  to 
prevent  this  succession  from  being  introduced.  Every  thing,  in  fine,  tended  to 
such  im  end ;  and  if  the  Church  preserved  itself  from  such  a  calamity,  it  was 
owing  to  the  horror  which  she  always  entertained  of  this  fatal  custom.  Read 
the  17th  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  JX. ',  the  ponti- 
fical regulations  therein  contained  prove  that  the  evil  here  spoken  of  presented 
alarming  symptoms.  The  pope  makes  use  of  the  strongest  terms  possible  to  be 
found  :  "  Ad  enormitcUem  istam  eradicandam/'  "  observato  Apostolici  rescripti 
decreto  qvod  mccessionem  in  Ecdeda  Dei  hereditariam  detestatur."  "  Ad  ex- 
Hrpandcu  succestiones  a  Sanctis  Dei  Ecdesiis  studio  totias  soUidtudinis  dehemus 
intendere.'*  "  Quia  igitur  in  Ecclesia  successiones,  et  in  praelaturis  et  dignita- 
tibus  ecclesiasticis  statuiis  canonicis  damncmtur*'  These  expressions,  and  others 
of  a  like  nature,  clearly  show  that  the  danger  was  already  considered  serious, 
and  justify  the  prudence  of  the  Holy  See  m  reserving  to  itself  the  exclusive 
right  of  granting  dispensations  on  this  point. 

It  required  the  continual  vigilance  of  the  pontifical  authority  to  prevent  this 
abuse  from  making  daily  progress,  for  it  was  ur^d  on  by  the  most  powerful 
feelings  of  nature.  Four  centuries  had  elapsed  smce  these  measures  had  been 
taken,  and  yet  we  find  that,  in  1533,  Pope  Clement  VII.  was  obliged  to  restrict 
a  canon  of  Alexander  III.  in  order  to  prevent  grave  scandals,  grievously 
lamented  by  the  pious  Pontiff.  Suppose  that  the  Church  had  not  opposed  such 
an  abuse  with  all  her  force,  and  that  the  custom  had  become  general ;  bear  in 
mind  also,  that  in  those  ages  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  the  privileged  classes 
were  eveir  thing,  and  the  people  had  scarcely  a  civil  existence;  and  see 
whether  there  would  not  have  been  formed  an  ecclesiastical  caste  along  with 
that  of  the  nobility,  and  whether  both,  united  by  the  bonds  of  family  and 
common  interest,  would  not  have  opposed  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  ulterior 
development  of  the  plebeian  class,  plunging  European  society  into  that  degrada- 
tion in  which  Asiatic  society  now  exists.  Such  would  have  been  the  consequence 
of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  if  the  pretended  reform  had  been  realized  a  few 
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centuries  sooner.  When  it  came,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  found  European  society  in  a  great  measure  formed ;  it  had  to  contend  against 
an  adult,  who  could  not  easily  be  made  to  forget  his  ideas  and  change  his 
habits.  What  has  actually  taken  place  may  lead  us  to  infer  what  would  have 
taken  place.  In  England,  a  close  alliance  was  formed  between  the  lay  aristo- 
cracy and  the  Protestant  clergy ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  we  have  seen, 
and  we  still  see,  in  that  country,  something  resembling  castes,  with  the  modifica- 
tions which  must  necessarily  ensue  from  the  great  development  of  a  certain 
kind  of  civilization  and  liberty  at  which  Grreat  Britain  has  arrived. 

If  the  clergy  in  the  middle  age,  establishing  their  perpetuity  by  hereditary 
succession,  had  constituted  themselves  an  exclusive  class,  would  not  the  aristo- 
cratic alliance  of  which  we  are  speaking  have  been  a  natural  consequence  ? 
And  who  would  thenceforth  have  been  able  to  break  this  alliance  ?  The  enemies 
of  the  Church  interpret  all  her  discipline,  and  even  some  of  her  dogmas,  by 
imputing  to  her  ulterior  designs;  and  hence  they  consider  the  law  of  celibacy 
as  the  result  of  an  interested  design.  It  was  easy  to  see,  however,  that  if  the 
Church  had  entertained  worldly  views,  she  might  have  selected  as  a  model 
those  priests  of  other  religions  who  have  formed  a  separate,  preponderating, 
and  exclusive  class,  for  which  the  severity  of  duty  did  not  form  a  brazen  wall 
against  the  enjoyments  of  nature.  Europe,  it  will  be  objected,  is  not  Asia. 
This  is  true;  but  the  Europe  of  our  days,  and  even  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  no  longer  the  Europe  of  the  middle  ages.  In  those  centuries,  in 
which  none  but  the  clergy  could  read  and  write,  and  in  which  knowledge  was 
exclu::)ively  in  their  possession,  had  they  wished  to  plunge  the  world  into  dark- 
ness, they  had  only  to  extinguish  the  torch  with  which  they  were  enlightening 
it.  It  is  also  very  certain,  that  celibacy  has  given  to  the  clergy  a  moral  force 
and  ascendency  which  they  could  not  have  attained  by  any  other  means.  But 
this  only  proves  that  the  Church  has  preferred  moral  to  physical  power,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  her  institutions  is  to  act  by  exercising  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  intelligence  and  heart  of  man.  Now,  is  it  not  eminently  praiseworthy  to 
use  all  possible  moral  means  for  the  direction  of  mankind  ?  Is  it  not  an  honor 
to  the  Catholic  clergy  to  have  accomplished,  by  institutions  severe  against 
themselves,  what  they  might  have  realized  in  part  by  systems  indulgent  to 
their  own  passions  and  degrading  to  others  ?  Oh,  we  see  here  the  work  of  Him 
who  will  remain  with  His  Church  till  the  end  of  the  world. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these  reflections,  it  cannot  be  contested,  that 
where  Christianity  has  not  existed,  the  people  have  been  the  victims  of  a  small 
number,  whose  contempt  and  insults  have  been  the  only  recompense  of  their 
labors.  Consult  history  and  experience;  the  fact  is  general  and  constant; 
there  is  not  an  exception  even  in  those  ancient  republics  so  vaunted  for  their 
liberty.  Under  liberal  forms,  slavery  existed;  a  slavery  properly  so  cjilled 
for  some  men ;  a  slavery  glossed  over  with  fine  appearances  for  that  turbulent 
multitude  who  served  the  caprice  of  the  Tribunes,  and  believed  they  were  exer- 
cising their  sublime  rights  by  condemning  to  ostracism  or  to  death  the  most 
virtuous  citizens.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that,  among  the  Christians, 
appearances  were  not  in  favor  of  liberty,  but  things  were  so  in  reality,  if  we 
understand  by  the  word  liberty  the  empire  of  just  laws,  aiming  at  the  well- 
being  of  the  multitude,  and  founded  upon  the  consideration  and  profound 
respect  due  to  the  rights  of  mankind.  Observe  the  grand  phases  of  European 
society  at  the  time  when  Catholicity  exclusively  predominated.  With  various 
forms,  distinct  origins,  difierent  inclinations,  they  all  follow  the  same  course ; 
all  tend  to  favor  the  cause  of  the  multitude;  whatever  has  this  for  its  aim.  en- 
dures ;  whatever  has  not,  perishes.  Whence  comes  it  that  this  was  not  the  case 
in  other  countries  ?  If  evident  reasons  and  palpable  facts,  moreover,  did  not 
manifest  the  salutary  influence  of  the  religion  of  Jdsus  Christ,  so  remarkable 
45  2r2 
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a  ooineidenoe  would  suffice  to  suggest  grave  reflections  to  those^  who  medi* 
tate  upon  the  cause  and  character  of  the  events  which  change  or  modify  the 
destiny  of  mankind.  Let  those  who  represent  Catholicity  as  the  enemy  of 
the  people,  point  out  to  us  a  single  doctrine  of  the  Church  sanctioning  the 
abuses  under  which  the  people  were  suffering,  or  the  injustice  which  oppressed 
them.  Let  them  show  us  whether,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  Europe  was  under  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  the  people  were  not  as  far  advanced  as  they  could  be,  considering  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.  They  certainly  did  not  possess  so  much  wealth  aa 
they  have  since  acquired,  and  their  knowledge  was  not  so  extensive  as  in  modem 
times }  but  is  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  respect  attributable  to 
Protestantism  ?  Was  not  the  sixteenth  century  commenced  under  more  favor^ 
able  auspices  than  the  fifteenth,  and  the  latter  under  better  auspices  than 
the  fourteenth  ?  This  proves  that  Europe',  under  the  shield  of  Catholicity,  con- 
tinued in  a  progressive  march }  that  the  cause  of  the  mtdtitude  suffered  no 
prejudice  firom  the  influence  of  Catholicity;  and  that  if  great  ameliorationa 
nave  since  been  effected,  they  have  not  been  a  consequence  of  what  is  called 
the  Reformation. 

It  is  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce  that  has  most  powerfully 
contributed  to  elevate  modem  democracy,  by  diminishing  the  preponderance 
of  the  aristocratic  classes.  I  do  not  touch  upon  the  events  which  took  place 
in  Europe  before  the  appearance  of  Protestantism ;  but  I  see  at  a  glance  that, 
far  from  impeding  such  a  movement.  Catholic  doctrines  and  institutions  must 
have  favored  it,  since,  under  their  shield  and  protection,  the  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  interests  were  surprisingly  developed.  No  cme  is  ignorant  of 
their  astonishing  success  in  Spain :  and  we  cannot  attribute  this  progress  to 
the  Moors ;  for  Catalonia,  subject  exclusively  to  the  Catholic  influence,  evinced 
such  activity,  prosperity,  and  intelligence  in  industry  and  commerce,  that  we 
could  scarcely  believe  to  what  a  state  of  perfection  they  had  arrived,  did  not 
unexceptionable  documents  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  fact.  Read  the  Histori- 
cal Memotn  of  the  Marine^  Commerce,  and  Arts  of  ike  ancient  Citif  of  Barcelona, 
by  our  celebrated  Capmany.  May  we  not  account  it  an  honor  to  belong  to 
this  Catalonian  nation,  whose  ancestors  displayed  such  zeal  in  all  things,  never 
allowing  other  nations  to  surpass  them  in  the  march  of  civilization  and  im- 
provement ?  Whilst  this  phenomenon  was  advancing  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  association  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  centu- 
ries of  the  middle  ages,  was  created  in  the  north.  It  obtained  in  time  such  an 
amount  of  power  as  to  measure  its  force  with  that  of  kings.  Its  rich  factories, 
established  all  over  Europe,  and  favored  with  many  advantageous  privileged, 
elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  real  power.  Not  satisfied  with  the  power  which  it 
enjoyed  in  its  own  country,  and  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  it  extended 
it  to  England  and  Russia.  London  and  Novogorod  admired  the  splendid 
establishments  of  those  intrepid  merchants,  who,  by  means  of  their  wealth, 
obtained  exorbitant  privileges ;  who  had  their  own  magistrates,  and  formed  an 
independent  state  in  the  centre  of  foreign  countries. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Hanseatic  league  selected  religious  commu- 
nities as  their  model,  in  all  that  concerned  the  system  of  life  of  the  clerks  in 
their  counting-houses.  Their  clerks  ate  in  common,  had  common  dormitories, 
and  none  of  them  were  allowed  to  marry.  Any  one  of  them  transgressing  this 
law,  forfeited  his  rights  to  remain  a  member  or  a  citizen  of  the  Hanseatic 
Confederation.  In  France,  the  manufacturing  classes  were  also  organized,  the 
better  to  resist  the  elements  of  dissolution  existing  in  their  bosom ;  and  this 
change,  so  fruitful  in  results,  is  entirely  due  to  a  king  venerated  upon  the 
altars  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Establishment  for  the  TVades  of  Paris  gave 
a  powerful  impetus  to  the  industrial  classes,  by  augmenting  their  intelligence 
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aod  improving  their  morals;  and  whatever  were  the  abuses  that  crept  into 
that  organization^  it  cannot  be  denied  that  St.  Louis  satisfactorily  supplied  a 
great  want,  by  organizing  the  trades  in  the  best  manner  possible,  considering 
htm  little  progress  had  at  that  time  been  made.  What  shall  we  say  of  Italy, 
containing  within  its  bosom  the  powerful  republics  of  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa, 
and  Pisa  f  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  progress  industry  had  made  in  this  . 
peninsula,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  what  a  development  the  democratical 
element  received.  Had  the  influence  in  itself  been  so  oppressive,  had  the 
breath  of  the  Roman  court  been  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  people,  is  it  not 
evident  that  its  effects  would  have  been  particularly  felt  in  those  countries 
which  were  the  scene  of  its  actions  ?  Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  whilst  a 
great  part  of  Europe  was  groaning  under  feudal  oppression,  the  middle  class, 
whose  only  title  to  nobility  was  the  fruit  of  their  intelligence  and  labor, 
appeared  in  Italy  so  powerful,  so  brilliant  and  flourishing  ?  I  will  not  contend 
that  this  development  was  attributable  to  the  Popes;  but,  at  least,  we  must 
grant  that  they  never  opposed  it. 

Now,  if  we  observe  a  similar  phenomenon  in  Spain,  and  particularly  in 
Aragon,  where  the  Pontifical  influence  was  great;  if  the  same  thing  is  observ- 
able in  the  north  of  Europe,  inhabited  by  people  whom  Catholicity  alone  has 
civilized ;  if,  in  fine,  the  same  phenomenon  is  realized,  with  greater  or  less 
rapidity,  in  all  countries  exclusively  8u,bject  to  the  belief  and  authority  of  the 
Church,  we  may  conclude  that  Catholicity  contains  nothing  opposed  to  the 
movement  of  civilization,  and  that  it  is  not  opposed  to  a  just  and  legitimate 
development  of  the  popular  element. 

I  cannot  think  how  it  is  possible  for  any  one  who  has  read  history  to  accord 
to  Protestantism  the  honor  of  being  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  multitude. 
Its  origin  was  essentially  aristocratic ;  and  in  those  countries  in  which  it  has 
succeeded  in  taking  root,  it  has  established  aristocracy  upon  such  firm  founda- 
tions, that  the  revolutions  of  three  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  overturn  it. 
Witness,  for  a  proof  of  this,  what  has  taken  place  in  Germany,  England,  and 
all  the  north  of  Europe.  It  has  been  said  that  Calvinism  is  more  favorable  to 
the  democratical  element ;  and  that  if  it  had  prevailed  in  France  it  would  have 
established  a  system  of  federative  republic  in  place  of  monarchy.  Whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  this  conjecture  upon  a  change  which  would  certainly  not 
have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  future  prospects  of  that  nation,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  no  other  system  than  that  of  aristocracy  would  have  been  found 
practicable  in  France ;  for  circumstances  at  that  period  would  admit  of  nothing 
else ;  and  the  aristocrats  who  were  at  the  head  of  religious  innovation,  would 
admit  of  no  other  organization.  Had  Protestantism  triumphed  in  France,  it  is 
probable  that  the  poor  of  that  country,  in  imitation  of  their  brethren  in 
Germany,  would  have  claimed  a  share  in  the  rich  booty ;  but  they  certainly 
would  not  have  found  Calvin's  proverbial  harshness  more  advantageous  to 
them  than  the  furious  rashness  of  Luther  was  to  the  Germans.  It  is  probable 
that  these  wretched  villagers,  who,  according  to  contemporary  writers,  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  rye-bread,  with  no  animal  food,  and  slept  upon  a  bundle  of 
straw,  with  a  board  for  their  pillow,  would  not  have  felt  themselves  more  com- 
fortable than  their  brethren  in  Germany,  had  they  thought  proper  to  partici- 
pate in  the  efliects  of  the  new  doctrines.  In  this  case,  they  would  not  have 
been  punished,  but  exterminated,  like  their  brethren  beyond  the  Rhine.  In 
England,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  monasteries  produced  pauperism. 
Their  property  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  the  religious  being 
driven  from  their  abodes,  the  poor  who  subsisted  upon  the  alms  of  these  holy 
establishments  were  left  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  And  observe,  that 
the  evil  was  not  temporary ;  it  has  continued  to  our  own  days,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  afflicting  Great  Britain.     I  am  aware  that  almsgiving  is 
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said  to  encourage  indolence ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  England,  with  her 
poor-laws  and  her  legal  charity,  contains  a  far  greater  number  of  destitute 
poor  than  Catiiolic  countries.  It  will  be  difficult  to  convince  me,  that  to  let 
people  die  of  hunger  is  a  good  means  of  developing  the  popular  element. 
Protestantism  must  have  contained  something  very  repulsive  to  the  democrats 
of  that  period,  since  we  find  it  rejected  in  Spain  and  Italy,  the  two  countries 
in  which  the  people  enjoyed  the  greatest  share  of  prosperity  and  rights.  And 
this  becomes  still  more  worthy  of  attention,  when  we  remark  that  religious  inno- 
ration  took  root  wherever  the  feudal  aristocracy  predominated.  Look,  it  will 
be  said,  at  the  United  Provinces ;  but  this  example  only  proves  that  Protest- 
antism, determined  to  find  supporters,  willingly  took  part  with  the  mal-con- 
tents.  If  Philip  II.  had  been  a  zealous  Protestant,  the  United  Provinces 
would  probably  have  alleged  that  they  were  unwilling  to  remain  any  longer 
subject  to  an  heretical  prince.  These  provinces  were  for  a  long  time  under 
the  exclusive  influence  of  Catholicity,  and  yet  they  were  prosperous;  the 
popular  element  was  developed  in  their  bosom,  without  meeting  any  obstacle 
on  the  part  of  religion.  Exactly  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
they  made  the  discovery,  that  they  could  no  longer  prosper  without  abjuring 
the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  Observe  the  geographical  position  of  the  United 
Provinces ;  see  them  surrounded  by  reformists  offering  to  assist  them ;  and 
you  will  find  in  political  considerations  the  reason  which  you  may  seek  in  vain 
m  imaginary  affinity  between  the  Protestant  system  and  the  interests  of  the 
people.  (35) 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

ON  THE  TALUS  OP  THE  DIFFERENT  POLITIOAL  FORMS — CHARACTER  OF 
MONARCHY  IN  EUROPE. 

The  enthusiasm  enkindled  in  Europe  in  latter  times,  has  cooled  down  by 
degrees;  experience  has  shown  that  a  political  organization  not  in  accordance 
with  the  social  organization  is  of  no  advantage  to  a  nation,  but  rather  over- 
whelms it  with  evil.  Men  also  understand,  and  not  without  difficulty,  simple 
as  the  matter  is^  that  political  systems  should  be  regarded  solely  as  a  means  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  that  political  liberty,  to  be  at  all 
rational,  must  be  made  a  medium  for  the  acquisition  of  civil  liberty.  Amongst 
enlightened  men,  these  are  ordinary  ideas ;  fanaticism  for  such  or  such  political 
forms,  considered  abstractly  from  their  civil  results,  is  now  abandoned  as  a 
thing  denoting  ignorance,  or  as  a  discreditable  means  hypocritically  madi5  use 
of  by  the  ambitious^  devoid  of  real  merit,  whose  only  way  to  fortune  is  di.sturb- 
ance  and  revolution.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that,  considered  as  simple 
instruments,  certain  political  forms,  such  as  mixed,  moderate,  constitutional, 
or  representative  governments,  or  whatever  they  be  designated,  have  acquired 
in  some  countries  consideration  and  solidity ;  and  that,  in  many  countries,  any 
principle  which  might  be  considered  opposed  to  representative  forms,  and  only 
favorable  to  absolute  ones,  would  be  repudiated  beforehand.  Civil  liberty  has 
become  necessary  to  the  people  of  Europe ;  and  in  some  nations  the  idea  of  this 
liberty  is  so  identified  with  that  of  political  liberty,  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
h')w  civil  liberty  can  exist  under  an  absolute  monarchy.  We  must  therefore 
examine  what  are  the  tendencies  of  the  Catholic  and  those  of  the  ProtusUnt 
religions.  I  will  proceed  so  as  to  discover  these  tendencies  by  an  impartial 
analysis  of  historical  facts.  Never,  perhaps,  as  M.  Guizot  felicitously  •>bc*crves, 
were  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  the  hidden  ways  of  Providence,  less 
understood.     Wheresoever  we  meet  not  with  assemblies,  elections,  urns,  amd 
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rotes,  we  imagine  power  must  be  absolute,  and  liberty  unprotected.  I  have 
an  express  design  in  making  use  of  the  word  tendencies,  because  it  is  clear  thai 
Catholicity  has  no  dogma  on  this  point— it  does  not  pronounce  upon  the 
advantages  of  any  particular  form  of  ffovernment.  The  Roman  Pontiff 
acknowledges  equally  as  his  son  the  Catholic  seated  upon  the  bench  of  an 
American  Assembly,  and  the  most  humble  subject  of  the  most  powerful 
monarch.  The  Catholic  religion  is  too  prudent  to  descend  upon  any  such 
ground.  Emanating  from  heaven  itself,  she  diffuses  herself,  like  the  light  of 
the  sun,  over  all  things,  enlightens  and  strengthens  all,  and  is  never  obscured 
or  tarnished.  Her  object  is  to  conduct  man  to  heaven,  by  furnishing  him  on 
his  passage  with  great  assistance  and  consolation  upon  earth ;  she  ceases  not 
to  point  out  to  him  eternal  truths ;  she  gives  him  in  all  his  affairs,  salutary 
counsels;  but  the  moment  we  come  to  mere  details,  she  has  no  obligation  to 
impose,  no  duty  to  enjoin.  She  impresses  upon  his  mind  her  sacred  maxims 
of  morality,  admonishing  him  never  to  depart  from  them }  like  a  tender  mother 
speaking  to  her  son,  she  says  to  him,  "  Provided  you  depart  not  from  my 
instructions,  do  what  you  consider  most  expedient." 

But  is  it  true  that  there  is  in  Catholicity  at  least  a  tendency  to  obstruct 
liberty  ?  What  has  been  the  result  of  Protestantism  in  Europe  with  regard 
to  political  forms  f  In  what  has  it  corrected  or  ameliorated  the  work  of  Catho- 
licity ?  In  the  centuries  preceding  the  sixteenth,  the  organization  of 'Europeaa 
society  was  so  complicated,  the  development  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties  had 
arrived  at  such  a  point,  the  contention  of  interests  was  so  lively,  in  fine,  every 
nation  was  so  enlarged  by  the  successive  agglomeration  of  provinces,  that  a 
central,  forcible,  energetic  power,  predominating  over  all  individual  preten- 
sions and  those  of  classes,  was  indispensable  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
people.  Europe  had  no  other  hope  for  peace ;  for  wherever  there  exists  a 
great  number  of  various,  opposite,  and  all  powerful  elements,  a  regulating 
action  is  necessary  to  prevent  violent  shocks,  to  calm  excessive  ardor,  to  moder- 
ate the  rapidity  of  motion,  to  prevent  a  continual  war,  which  would  necessar- 
rily  lead  to  destruction  and  chaos.  This  immediately  gave  to  the  monarchical 
principle  a  fresh  and  irresistible  impulse ;  and  as  this  impulse  was  felt  in  every 
European  country,  even  in  those  possessing  republican  institutions,  it  evidently 
resulted  from  causes  that  lay  deep  in  the  social  condition  of  the  times.  At  the 
present  day  there  is  not  a  publicist  of  any  note  who  would  question  these  truths. 
During  the  last  half  century,  in  fact,  events  have  occurred  well  calculated  to 
demonstrate  that  in  Europe  monarchy  is  something  more  than  usurpation  and 
fyranny.  In  the  very  countries  in  which  democratical  ideas  have  taken  root, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  modify  them,  and  in  some  degree  to  depart  from 
them,  in  order  to  preserve  the  throne,  which  is  regarded  as  the  best  safeguard 
of  the  great  interests  of  society. 

It  is  the  infirmity  of  all  things  human,  however  good  and  salutary  they  may 
be,  always  to  bring  with  them  an  accompaniment  of  inconveniences  and  evils. 
Monarchy  could  not  evidently  be  exempt  from  this  general  rule :  in  other  words^ 
the  great  extension  of  force  and  power  was  sure  to  produce  abuse  and  excess. 
The  European  nations  are  not  of  a  sufficiently  patient  character,  nor  of  a  suffi- 
ciently moderate  temperament,  to  endure  with  resignation  all  sorts  of  disorders. 
The  European  entertains  so  profound  an  idea  of  his  dignity,  that  he  cannot 
comprehend  the  quietism  of  the  Oriental  nations,  living  in  the  midst  of  degra- 
dation, bowing  their  slavish  heads  before  the  despot  who  despises  and  oppresses 
them.  Hence,  whilst  we  in  Europe  acknowledge  and  feel  the  necessity  of  a 
very  strong  power,  we  have  always  endeavored  to  take  measures  for  restraining 
and  preventing  the  abuse  of  this  power.  Nothing  exalts  so  much  the  grandeur 
and  dignity  of  the  European  nations  as  the  comparison  of  them  with  those  of 
Asia.     The  latter  have  no  better  means  of  delivering  themselves  from  oppres 
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sion  than  the  assassination  of  their  sovereigns.  Whilst  the  blood  of  one 
monarch  is  still  warm,  another  ascends  his  throne,  trampling  with  a  disdainful 
foot  on  the  heads  of  nations  as  cruel  as  they  are  degraded.  Not  so  in  Europe ; 
we  have  always  recourse  to  intellectual  means ;  we  have  established  institu- 
tions which  lastingly  protect  the  people  from  oppression  and  excesses.  We 
cannot  deny  that  our  efforts  have  cost  torrents  of  blood,  or  affirm  that  we  have 
always  adopted  the  most  expedient  means;  but  on  this  point  Europe,  guided 
by  the  same  spirit  as  in  all  other  matters,  has  become  anxious  to  substitute 
right  in  the  place  of  mere  might  Hiis  is  no  recent  problem ;  it  existed  when 
European  society  was  in  its  infancy,  and  in  these  latter  times  has  been  over- 
looked. Oreat  efforts  were  made  many  centuries  ago  to  resolve  it.  Observe 
how  Count  de  Maistre  states  his  opinions  on  this  difficult  problem : 

*'  Although  the  greatest  and  most  general  interest  of  sovereignty  c<msist8  in 
its  being  just^  and  although  the  cases  in  which  it  transgresses  this  condition 
are  incomparably  fewer  than  the  others,  unfortunately  it  does,  however,  fre- 
quently transgress  it ;  and  the  particular  character  of  certain  sovereigns  may  so 
far  augment  these  inconveniences,  that  in  order  to  render  them  supportable, 
it  is  necessanr  to  compare  them  with  those  which  would  exist  if  there  were  no 
sovereign.  It  was  therefore  impossible  that  men  should  not,  from  time  to 
time,  make  efforts  to  secure  themselves  against  the  excess  of  this  enormous 
prerogative;  but  on  this  point  the  world  has  adopted  two  widely  different 
systems.  The  daring  tribe  of  Japheth  has  at  all  times  been  gravitating  (if  we 
may  use  the  expression)  towards  what  is  termed  liberty  ;  that  is,  towards  that 
social  condition  in  which  the  influence  of  the  governing  powers  is  least  sensibly 
felt.  Ever  jealous  of  his  rights  and  liberties,  the  European  has  sought  to  pre- 
serve them,  sometimes  by  expelling  his  rulers,  and  at  other  times  by  opposing 
to  them  the  barrier  of  law.  He  has  tried  every  thing,  every  imaginable  form  of 
government,  to  set  himself 'free  from  his  rulers,  or  to  restrain  their  power. 

''The  xmm.ense posterity  of  Shem  and  Cham  have  pursued  another  course. 
From  the  earliest  ages  down  to  our  own  time  they  have  always  said  to  their  fellow- 
men.  Do  whatever  you  please,  and  when  we  are  tired  we  wiU  put  you  to  death. 
Besides,  they  have  never'  been  able  or  willing  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  a 
republic ;  the  balance  of  power,  all  those  privileges,  all  those  fundamental  laws 
of  which  we  are  so  proud,  are  totally  unknown  to  them.  Among  them,  the 
richest  and  most  independent  man,  the  possessor  of  immense  movable  wealth, 
absolutely  at  liberty  to  transport  it  whither  he  pleases,  sure,  moreover,  of 
entire  protection  upon  European  ground,  and  threatened  at  home  with  the 
rope  or  the  dagger,  prefers  them,  nevertheless,  to  the  misery  of  dying  of  ennui 
junong  us.  But  no  one  will  ever  think  of  recommending  to  Europe  the  public 
law  of  Asia  and  Africa,  so  short  and  clear;  but  as  power  in  Europe  is  always 
80  much  feared,  discussed,  attacked,  or  transferred,  since  nothing  so  much 
wounds  our  pride  as  despotic  government,  the  most  general  European  problem 
is  to  know  how  sovereign  power  may  be  restrained  wiuiout  being  destroyed.*'  {Du 
Pojof}  liv.  ii.  chap.  2.) 

This  spirit  of  political  liberty,  this  desire  of  limiting  power  by  means  of  in- 
stitutions, did  not  originate  with  the  French  philosophers ;  before  their  time, 
and  long  before  the  appearance  of  Protestantism,  it  was  circulating  in  the  veins 
of  the  European  people.  History  has  left  us  irrefragable  testimonies  of  this 
truth.  What  institutions  were  deemed  suitable  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  ?  Certain  assemblies,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  nation's  interests  and 
opinions  might  be  heard — ^assemblies  formed  in  various  ways,  and  meeting  from 
time  to  time  around  the  throne  to  make  their  complaints  and  assert  their 
claims.  As  it  was  impossible  for  these  assemblies  to  constitute  the  government 
without  destroying  the  monarchy,  it  was  necessary,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
secure  their  influence  in  state  affairs ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  anything  better 
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hae  hiiherto  been  devised  for  attaining  this  object  than  the  right  of  interven- 
tion in  the  enactment  of  laws^  a  right  guaranteed  to  them  by  another,  that 
may  be  justly  termed  the  right  arm  of  national  representation, — the  right  of 
votmg  ike  supplies.  Much  has  been  written  respecting  constitutions  and 
representative  governments,  but  this  is  the  essential  point.  Many  and  various 
modifications  may  be  introduced,  but  in  reality  all  consists  in  the  establishment 
of  the  throne  as  the  centre  of  power  and  of  action,  surrounded  by  assemblies 
that  shall  deliberate  upon  the  laws  and  the  taxes. 

Does  political  liberty  in  this  point  of  view  originate  in  Protestant  id^as  ?  Is 
it  under  any  obligation  to  them?  Has  it,  in  fine,  any  reproach  against 
Catholicity  1  I  open  the  works  of  Catholic  writers  anterior  to  Protestantism, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  and  I  find  that  they  take 
a  clear  view  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  I  examine  rigidly  whether  they 
teach  anything  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  world,  to  the  dignity  or  the 
rights  of  man ;  I  examine,  again,  whether  they  bear  any  affinity  to  despotism 
or  to  tyranny,  and  I  find  them  full  of  sympathy  for  the  progress  of  enlight- 
enment and  of  mankind,  inflamed  with  noble  and  generous  sentiments,  and 
Eealou»  for  the  happiness  of  the  multitude.  I  remark,  indeed,  that  their  hearts 
swell  with  indignation  at  the  mere  names  of  tyranny  and  despotism.  I  open 
the  records  of  history ;  I  study  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  nations,  and 
the  predominating  institutions;  I  behold  on  all  sides  nothing  but  fueras, 
privileges,  liberty,  cortes,  states-general,  municipalities,  and  juries.  All  this 
appears  in  the  greatest  confusion,  but  I  see  it ;  and  I  am  not  astonished  to 
discover  an  absence  of  order,  for  it  is  a  new  world  just  arisen  from  chaos.  I 
ask  myself  if  the  monarch  possesses  in  himself  the  faculty  of  making  laws ;  and 
upon  this  question  I  very  naturally  find  variety,  uncertainty,  and  confusion ; 
but  I  observe  that  the  assemblies  representing  the  different  classes  of  the  nation 
take  part  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws.  I  ask  whether  they  have  any  inter- 
ference in  the  great  affairs  of  the  state }  and  I  find  it  stated  in  the  codes  that 
they  are  to  be  consulted  on  all  grave  and  important  affairs :  I  see  monarchs 
frequently  observing  this  precept.  I  ask  whether  these  assemblies  possess  any 
guarantees  for  their  existence  and  their  influence ;  and  the  codes  inform  me  by 
the  most  decisive  texts,  and  a  thousand  facts  are  at  hand  to  convince  me,  that 
these  institutions  were  deeply  rooted  in  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people^ 

Now  what  was  then  the  predominating  religion  ?  Catholicity.  Were  the 
people  much  attached  to  religion  ?  So  much  so  that  the  spirit  of  religion 
predominated  over  all.  Did  the  clergy  possess  great  influence  ?  Very  great. 
What  was  the  power  of  the  Popes  ?  It  was  immense.  Where  do  you  find  the 
clergy  attempting  to  extend  the  power  of  kings  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  ? 
Where  are  the  pontifical  decrees  against  such  or  such  forms?  Where  are 
the  measures  and  plans  of  the  Popes  for  the  restriction  of  one  single  legitimate 
right  ?  No  reply.  Then  I  say  indignantly,  Europe,  under  the  influence  of 
Catholicity,  arose  from  chaos  to  order,  civilization  advanced  at  a  firm  and 
steady  pace,  the  srand  problem  of  political  forms  engaged  the  attention  of  men 
of  wisdom,  questions  of  morality  and  laws  were  receiving  a  solution  favorable 
to  liberty,  and  yet  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was  never  greater  even  in  tem- 
poral matters,  and  the  power  of  the  Popes  was  in  every  sense  quite  colossal. 

What  I  one  word  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  would  have  smitten  unto  death 
every  form  of  popular  government ;  and  yet  such  forms  were  receiving  a  rapid 
development.  Where,  then,  is  the  tendency  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  enslave 
the  people  ?  Where  the  infamous  alliance  between  kings  and  Popes  to  oppress 
and  harass  the  people,  to  establish  ^n  the  throne  a  ferocious  despotism,  and  to 
rejoice  under  its  gloomy  shades  over  the  misfortune  and  tears  of  mankind  ? 
When  the  Popes  had  a  quarrel  with  any  kingdom,  was  it  usually  with  the 
king  or  the  people  ?    Wnen  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  a  firm  front  against 
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tyranny  and  oppression,  wbo  stood  forward  more  promptly  or  more  firmly  than 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff?  Does  not  Voltaire  himself  admit  that  the  Popes 
restrained  princes,  protected  the  people,  put  an  end  to  the  quarrels  of  the  time 
by  a  wise  intervention,  reminded  both  kings  and  people  of  their  duties,  and 
hurled  anathemas  against  those  enormities  which  they  could  not  prevent  f 
(Quoted  by  M.  de  Maistre^  Du  Pope,) 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Bull  In  Coma  Dominiy  which  created  so  much 
alarm,  contains  in  its  fifth  article  an  excommunication  against  <<  ihme  who  should 
levy  new  taxes  upon  their  estatesy  or  should  increase  those  already  exitting  h^ond 
the  bounds  marked  out  ly  right.*'  The  spirit  of  deliberation,  so  common  even 
at  this  period,  and  which  formed  so  singular  a  contrast  with  the  tendency  to 
violent  measures,  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  example  given  by  the 
Catholic  Church  during  so  many  centuries.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  point 
out  a  society  in  which  more  assemblies  have  been  held,  combining  in  them 
every  thing  distinguished  by  science  and  virtue.  General,  national,  provincial 
Councils  and  diocesan  synods  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  page  of  the  Church's 
history.  Such  an  example,  exposed  during  centuries  to  the  view  of  the  people, 
oould  not  fail  to  influence  and  affect  customs  and  laws.  In  Spain  the  greatest 
part  of  the*  Councils  of  Toledo  were  also  national  congresses )  whilst  the  epis- 
copal authority  performed  its  functions  in  them,  watching  over  the  purity  of 
dogmas,  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  discipline,  the  great  affairs  of  the  state 
were  also  discussed  in  them  in  harmony  with  the  secular  power.  In  them  were 
enacted  those  laws  which  are  still  an  object  of  admiration  to  modem  observers. 
The  Utopias  of  Rousseau  are  now  fallen  into  complete  disrepute  among  the  best 
publicists.  Representative  governments  are  no  longer  to  be  defended  as  a 
means  of  bringing  the  general  will  into  action,  but  as  an  instrument,  through 
the  medium  of  which  reason  and  good  sense  may  be  consulted,  which  would 
otherwise  remain  dispersed  throughout  the  nation.  Legislative  assemblies  are 
now  represented  to  us,  in  works  upon  constitutional  law,  as  the  foci  in  which 
all  knowledge  serving  to  throw  light  on  the  difficulties  of  public  affairs  may  be 
concentrated;  they  are  held  up  to  us  as  the  representatives  of  all  legitimate 
interests,  as  the  organ  of  all  reasonable  opinions,  the  voice  of  all  just  com- 
plaints, a  channel  of  perpetual  communication  between  governors  and  their 
subjects,  a  measure  of  justice  in  the  laws,  a  means  of  rendering  the  laws 
respect^ible  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  in  short,  as  a  permanent 
guarantee  that  a  government,  never  consulting  its  own  interests,  should  study 
only  public  utility  and  expediency.  At  a  time  when  we  are  informed  in  such 
fine  terms  what  these  assemblies  ought  to  be,  not  what  they  are,  it  will  not  be 
uninteresting  to  refer  to  the  Councils ;  for  we  see  at  a  glance  that  the  Councils 
must  in  a  certain  manner  explain  the  nature  and  spirit^  and  point  out  the 
motives  and  aim,  of  political  assemblies. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fundamental  differences  existing  between  these  two  assem- 
blies ;  men  who  receive  their  powers  from  popular  election  cannot,  in  fact,  bo 
I^aced  in  the  same  rank  as  those  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  govern  the  Church  of  God;  neither  can  the  monarch,  who  derives  his  right 
to  the  throne  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation,  be  confounded  with  that 
rock  upon  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  built.  I  grant  also  that,  whether 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  Councils,  or  with  regard  to  the 
persons  engaged  in  these  discussions,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  Church  over 
the  whole  earth,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  great  dissimilarity  between  the 
Councils  and  political  assemblies,  with  respect  to  the  epoch  of  their  being 
assembled,  and  the  mode  of  their  organization  and  of  their  proceedings.  But 
we  are  not  here  about  to  imagine  an  ingenious  parallel,  and  to  seek  with  sub- 
til ty  resemblances  which  do  not  exist;  my  only  aim  is  to  show  the  influence 
which  the  lessons  of  prudence  and  maturity  given  for  so  long  a  time  by  the 
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Church  must  have  exercised  upon  political  laws  and  customs.  If  we  consult 
the  annals  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  or  those  of  modem  times,  we  shall  dis- 
cover that  all  deliberative  assemblies  are  composed  of  persons  who  have  a  right 
to  sit  in  them  by  a  regulation  stated  in  the  laws.  But  to  admit  into  them  a 
man  of  knowledge,  simply  because  he  is  so,  is  to  pay  a  noble  tribute  to  merit — 
to  proclaim  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  the  care  of  ruling  the  world 
belongs  properly  to  intelligence.     This  the  Church  alone  has  done. 

I  make  this  observation  to  prove  that  society  is  indebted  mainly  to  the 
Church  for  the  progress  it  has  made  in  this  respect.  I  will  adduce  on  this 
point  a  fact  that  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  but  which  clearly 
Bhows  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  first  to  seek  out  men  of  talent  wherever 
they  were  to  be  found,  and  unhesitatingly  to  allow  them  influence  in  public 
affairs.  I  will  not  speak  of  that  spirit  which  forms  one  of  her  distinctive  char- 
acteristics among  all  other  societies,  which  has  ever  led  her  to  seek  merit,  and 
nothing  but  merit,  and  to  raise  it  to  the  highest  functions — ^a  spirit  which  no 
one  can  deny  her,  and  which  has  eminently  contributed  to  her  splendor  and 
preponderance.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  influence  of  this  spirit  has 
been  felt  where,  at  first  sight,  it  might  have  been  least  expected.  In  fact,  it 
is  weU  known  that,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  no  private  indi- 
vidual has  any  right  to  interwre  in  the  decisions  and  deliberations  of  the  Coun- 
cils ;  hence,  however  learned  a  theologian  or  jurist  may  be,  his  knowledge  gives 
him  no  ri^ht  whatever  to  take  part  in  those  august  assemblies.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Church  has  ever  taken  care  to  call  to  them  men  who, 
whatever  might  be  their  titles,  excelled  most  by  their  talents  or  their  learning. 
Who  does  not  read  with  pleasure  the  list  of  learned  men  who,  although  not 
Bishops,  were  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent  ? 

In  modem  society,  do  not  talent,  wisdom,  and  genius  carry  the  highest  head, 
command  the  greatest  consideration  and  respect,  and  present  the  best  claims 
to  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and  to  the  exercise  of  a  preponderating 
influence  ?  These  should  know  that  nowhere  have  their  claims  been  respected 
or  their  dignity  acknowledged  so  well  as  in  the  Church.  What  society,  in 
fact,  has  ever  sought,  as  the  Church  has,  to  elevate  them,  to  consult  them  in 
the  most  important  affairs,  and  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  shining  in 
grand  assemblies  ?  In  the  Church,  birth  and  riches  are  of  no  importance.  If 
you  are  a  man  of  high  merit,  untarnished  by  misconduct,  and  at  the  same  time 
conspicuous  by  your  abilities  and  your  knowledge,  that  is  enough — she  will  look 
upon  you  as  a  great  man,  will  always  show  you  extreme  consideration,  treat 
you  with  respect,  and  listen  to  you  with  deference.  And  since  your  brow, 
though  sprang  from  obscurity,  is  radiant  with  fame,  it  will  be  held  worthy  to 
bear  the  mitre,  the  Cardinal's  hat,  or  the  tiara.  To  speak  in  the  language  of 
the  day,  I  may  remark,  that  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge  owes  much  of  its 
importance  to  the  ideas  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  (86) 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

THl  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MONARCHY  IN   EUROPE. 

A  PINOLE  glance  at  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  enables  us 
to  discover  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  long  exist,  and  that  of  the  three 
elements  claiming  preference,  the  monarchical  must  necessarily  prevail.  And 
it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  for  we  have  always  seen  that  societies,  after  a  long 
period  of  trouble  and  agitation,  place  themselves  at  last  under  the  protection 
of  that  power  which  offers  them  the  greatest  security  and  well-being.  Behold- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  those  great  feudatories,  so  proud,  so  exacting,  so  turbuleni^i 
49  aP 
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enemies  to  eacli  oiher,  and  rivals  of  the  king  as  well  bb  of  the  people;  on  the 
other  hand;  the  commons,  whose  existence  appears  under  so^many  different 
forms — ^whose  rights,  privileges,  fueros  and  liberties  present  so  various  and 
complex  an  aspect — whose  ideas  have  no  constant  and  well  defined  direction  ;— 
we  conclude  at  once,  that  neither  were  possessed  of  sufficient  force  to  struggle 
against  the  royal  power,  already  acting  oy  a  fixed  plan  and  a  determinate  sys- 
tem, seizing  every  opportunity  which  might  serve  to  forward  its  views.  Who 
is  not  aware  of  the  sagacity  dispkyed  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  developing 
and  implanting  his  prominent  idea — ^that  of  centralizing  power,  giving  it  vigor, 
and  rendering  its  action  forcible  and  universal ;  that  is,  the  idea  of  founding  a 
true  monarchy  ?  And  wliy  not  acknowledge  in  the  immortal  Ximenes  a  worthy 
and  more  eminent  continuator  of  this  pohcy  ?  It  would  be  erroneous  to  oon> 
mder  this  as  an  evil  to  nations.  All  publicists  agree  that  it  was  necessary  to 
y  give  strength  and  stability  to  power,  and  prevent  its  action  firom  becoming  weak 
or  intermittent;  but  the  only  representative  of  real  power  at  that  time  was  the 
throne.  Hence,  to  fortify  and  aggrandize  royal  power  was  of  real  necessity; 
all  plans  and  efforts  of  man  would  have  failed  to  place  an  obstacle  id  its  way. 
But  it  remains,  nevertheless,  to  be  seen,  whether  this  aggrandizement  of  royal 
power  outstepped  its  due  bounds ;  and  this  is  the  place  for  contrasting  Pro- 
testantism with  Catholicity,  that  we  may  ascertain  which  of  them  was  culpable, 
if  either,  and  to  what  extent.  This  is  a  very  important  and  curious  subject^ 
but  at  the  same  time  one  of  difficulty  and  delicacy.  In  fact,  such  a  change 
has  taken  place  of  late  in  the  meaning  of  words,  the  aversion  which  parties 
profess  for  each  other  is  so  profound,  each  one  repels  with  such  impetuosity 
every  thing  which  bears  the  most  remote  resemblance  to  what  is  esteemed  by 
his  adversaries,  that  it  is  an  arduous  undertaking  to  render  the  state  of  the 
question  and  the  meaning  of  words  comprehensible.  I  ask  one  thing  of  my 
readers  of  all  opinions ;  that  is,  that  they  will  suspend  their  jud^ent  untu 
they  have  read  ^e  whole  of  what  I  have  to  adduce  on  this  point.  If  they  con- 
sent to  this,  and  do  not  quarrel  with  the  first  word  that  shocks  them — ^in  a 
word,  if  they  have  sufficient  patience  to  hear  before  they  judge,  I  am  confident 
that,  if  we  do  not  altogether  agree,  which  is  impossible  amid  such  a  variety  of 
opinions,  they  will  at  least  grant  that  I  have  taken  an  apparently  reasonable 
view  of  the  subject,  and  that  my  conjectures  are  not  altogether  unfounded. 
I  shall  commence,  in  the  first  place,  by  completely  laying  aside  the  question 
whether  it  was  advantageous  or  not  to  society  that,  in  the  greatest  part  of  Eu- 
ropean monarchies,  royal  power  should  have  any  other  limits  than  those  natu- 
rally imposed  upon  it  by  the  state  of  ideas  and  customs.  This  question  some 
will  answer  in  the  affirmative,  others  in  the  negative ;  and  I  need  not  observe 
to  what  party  they  respectively  belong.  To  many  people  the  word  liberty  is  a 
scandal,  just  as  the  term  absolute  power  is  with  others  synonymous  with  des- 
potism. But  what  is  that  liberty  which  the  former  repel  with  so  much  force  7 
what  meaning  is  attached  to  this  word  in  their  dictionaries  ?  They  tave  wit- 
nessed the  French  Eevolution,  with  its  iniquities  and  frightful  crimes,  and 
they  have  heard  it  continually  crying  out  for  liberty :  they  have  witnessed 
the  Spanish  Revolution,  with  its  vociferations  of  death,  and  its  sanguinary 
excesses — its  injustice,  its  disdain  for'  every  thing  that  Spaniards  had  been 
accustomed  to  esteem  the  most  valuable  and  sacred ;  and  yet  they  have  ho-ard 
the  cries  of  thb  Revolution  also  for  lihtrU/.  What  was  to  be  expected  ?  Why, 
what  we  now  witness.  They  confounded  the  name  of  liberty  with  all  sorts  of 
impieties  and  crimes ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  hated  it,  they  repelled  it,  they 
fought  against  it  sword  in  hand.  In  vain  were  they  informed  that  the  cortes 
was  an  ancient  institution ;  they  replied,  that  the  ancient  cortes  was  not  like 
that  of  their  times.  In  vain  were  they  reminded  thait  our  laws  ordained  the 
nation's  right  of  interference  by  its  vote  on  the  levying  of  taxes.     They 
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replied :  ^'  We  are  well  aware  of  it ;  but  the  nation  is  not  now  representied 
by  those  who  interfere  in  it6  affairs ;  they  only  avail  themselves  of  this  pre- 
tended title  to  enslave  both  the  king  and  the  people/'  They  were  told  that 
the  representatives  of  the  different  classes  had  formerly  the  right  of  interven- 
tion in  the  important  affairs  of  the  state.  "  What  class  do  you  represent/' 
they  replied  y  "jon  who  degrade  the  monarchy  instilt  and  persecute  the  nobility, 
abuse  and  plunder  the  clergy,  despising  the  people,  and  making  their  customs 
and  their  religious  belief  a  subject  for  your  sneers?  What,  then,  do  you 
represent  ?  Is  it  the  Spanish  nation,  when  you  trample  on  her  religion  and 
laws,  when  you  excite  social  dissolution  on  all  sides,  and  make  blood  flow  in 
torrents  ?  How  can  you  call  yourselves  the  restorers  of  our  fundamental  laws, 
when  we  find  nothing  either  in  you  or  in  your  acts  which  marks  the  true 
Spaniard;  when  idl  your  theories,  plans,  and  projects  are  only  miserable 
copies  of  foreign  books  but  too  weU  known,  while  you  have  forgotten  your  own 
luignage?'' 

i  pray  the  reader  will  cast  his  eyes  over  the  files  of  the  journals,  the  bul- 
letins of  the  cortes,  and  other  documents  that  remain  of  the  two  epochs  of  1812 
and  1820;  let  him  also  call  to  mind  the  events  we  have  recently  witnessed; 
let  him  afterwards  peruse  the  records  and  memorials  of  anterior  epochs, — our 
codes,  our  books,  every  thing,  in  fine,  capable  of  throwing  light  upon  the  cha- 
racter, the  ideas,  and  the  customs  of  the  Spanish  people ;  then  let  him  lay  bis 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and,  whatever  be  his  political  opinions,  let  him  tell  us, 
upon  lus  honor,  if  he  finds  the  least  resemblance  between  the  past  and  the 
present ;  if  he  does  not,  at  the  very  first  glance,  perceive  a  striking  and  violent 
contrast  between  the  two  epochs — a  chasm,  in  fact,  to  fill  up  which,  I  say  it 
with  grief,  would  require  heaps  of  fresh  ruins,  ashes,  dead  bodies,  and  torrents 
of  blood.  Were  we  to  place  the  question  beyond  the  influence  of  the  empoi- 
soned atmosphere  of  human  passions  and  of  bitter  recollections,  we  might,  it  is 
true,  very  well  examine  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  royal  authority  to  attain 
to  a  growth  that  set  it  free  from  every  kind  of  check  or  restraint,  even  in 
affairs  of  the  most  essential  importance  and  in  the  voting  of  the  government 
supplies.  The  question  would  then  have  merely  a  historico-political  aspect, 
could  not  be  confounded  with  actual  practice,  and,  consequently,  would  not 
affect  either  the  interests  or  the  opinions  of  our  time.  However  that  might 
be,  I  will  not  stop  to  consider  or  to  notice  what  has  been  thought  and  said  upon 
the  subject,  but  will  take  up  the  hypothesis,  that  the  disappearance  from  the 
body  politic,  at  that  time,  of  every  element  save  the  monarchical,  was  a  mis- 
fortune to  the  people,  and  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  true  civilization.  And 
whose  was  the  fault  ?  let  me  ask. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  greatest  increase  of  royal  power  in  Europe  dates 
precisely  from  the  commencement  of  Protestantism.  In  England,  from  the 
time  of  Henry  YIII.,  not  only  did  monarchy  prevail,  but  a  despotism  so  cruel 
that  no  vain  appearances  of  impotent  forms  have  availed  to  disguise  its  excesses. 
In  France,  after  the  Huguenot  war,  royal  power  became  more  absolute  than 
ever;  in  Sweden,  Oustavus  ascended  the  throne,  and  from  that  time  kings 
began  to  exercise  an  almost  unlimited  power;  in  Denmark,  monarchy  con- 
tinued, and  became  stronger ;  in  Germany,  the  kin^om  of  Prussia  was  formed, 
and  absolute  forms  generally  prevailed ;  in  Austna,  the  empire  of  Chiyrles  V. 
arose  in  all  its  power  and  splendor;  m  Italy,  the  small  republics  were  fast 
disappearing,  and  the  people,  under  some  title  or  another,  became  subject  to 
princes ;  in  Spain,  in  fine,  the  ancient  cortes  of  Castile,  Aragon,  Valencia,  and 
Catalonia  fell  into  disuse :  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  seeing,  by  the  accession 
of  Protestantism,  the  people  take  one  step  towards  representative  forms,  we 
find,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  rapidly  advanced  towards  absolute  government. 
This  is  a  certain,  incontestable  fact.    Sufficient  attention  has  not  perhaps  been 
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paid  to  so  singular  a  coincidence ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  real,  and  is  certainly 
o£  a  nature  to  suggest  numerous  and  interesting  reflections.  Was  this  coin- 
cidence purely  accidental  ?  Was  there  any  hidden  connection  between  Pro- 
testantism and  the  development  and  definitive  establishment  of  absolutism  f  I 
think  there  was;  and  I  will  even  add,  that,  had  Catholicism  retained  an 
exclusive  sway  in  Europe,  the  power  of  ihe  throne  would  have  been  gradually 
diminished — ^that  representative  forms  would  probably  not  have  disappeared 
altogether — that  the  people  would  have  continued  to  take  part  in  national 
affairs — that  we  should  have  been  much  farther  advanced  in  civilization,  much 
better  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  true  liberty — and  that  this  liberty  would  not 
be  associated  in  our  minds  with  scenes  of  horror.  Yes,  the  fatal  Reformation 
has  given  a  wrong  direction  to  European  society,  injured  civilization,  created 
necessities  that  previously  had  no  existence,  and  opened  chasms  which  it  can- 
not close.  It  destroyed  many  elements  of  good,  and  consequently  produced  a 
radical  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  political  problem.  This  I  tiiink  I  can 
demonstrate. 


CHAPTER    LXin, 

TWO  KINDS  OF  DEMOCRACY. 


There  is  in  the  history  of  Europe  one  leading  fact  contained  in  all  its  pages, 
and  still  visible  in  our  days,  viz.  the  parallel  march  of  two  democracies,  which, 
although  sometimes  apparently  alike,  are,  in  reality,  very  different  in  their 
nature,  origin,  and  aim.  The  one  is  based  upon  the  knowledge  and  dignity 
of  man,  and  on  the  right  which  he  possesses  of  enjoying  a  certain  amount  of 
liberty  conformable  to  reason  and  justice.  With  ideas  more  or  less  clear^  more 
or  less  uniform,  upon  the  real  origin  of  society  and  of  power,  it  entertains  at 
least  very  clear,  precise,  and  fixed  ones  upon  the  real  object  and  aim  of  both. 
Whether  the  right  of  commanding  proceeds  directly  and  immediately  from 
Qody  or  whether  we  suppose  it  communicated  previously  to  society,  and  trans- 
mitted afterwards  to  those  who  govern,  it  always  grants  that  power  is  for  the 
common  weal,  and  that,  if  it  does  not  direct  its  actions  to  this  end,  it  falls  into 
tyranny.  To  privileges,  honors,  and  distinctions  of  every  kind,  it  applies  its 
favorite  touchstone — the  public  good ;  whatever  is  opposed  to  this,  is  rejected 
as  noxious ;  whatever  does  not  tend  to  promote  it,  is  repudiated  as  superfluous. 
Convinced  that  knowledge  and  virtue  are  the  only  things  of  real  worth,  and 
deserving  of  consideration  in  the  distribution  of  the  social  functions,  this  demo- 
cracy requires  them  to  be  sought  without  ceasing,  that  they  may  be  elevated  to 
the  summit  of  power  and  of  glory ;  it  goes  to  seek  them  in  the  midst  of  .the 
deepest  obscurity.  A  nobleman,  proud  of  his  titles  and  his  heraldry,  and 
boasting  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  without  being  able  to  imitate 
them,  is,  in  its  estimation,  an  object  of  ridicule ;  it  will  allow  such  a  man  to 
enjoy  his  riches,  that  the  sacred  right  of  property  may  not  be  violated ;  but  it 
will  remove  from  his  gitisp,  by  all  lawful  means,  the  influence  he  might  derive 
from  the  nobility  of  his  blood.  In  fine,  if  it  takes  nobility,  birth  or  riches  into 
consideration,  it  is  not  for  any  intrinsic  worth  of  these  advantages,  but  becau^ 
they  are  signs  which  lead  us  to  expect  a  more  accomplished  education,  more 
knowledge  and  probity. 

Full  of  generous  ideas,  this  democracy,  placing  the  dignity  of  man  in  the 
highest  degree,  reminding  man  of  his  rights,  and  also  of  his  duties,  is  indignant 
at  the  very  name  of  tyranny.  It  hates  tyranny,  condemns  it,  repels  it,  and  is 
perpetually  employed  in  discovering  the  best  means  for  preventing  it  Wise 
and  colm^  as  the  inseparable  companion  of  reason  and  good  sense  must  ever  be. 
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it  agrees  very  well  with  monarchy ;  bat  wo  may  rest  assured  that  its  desires 
have  generally  been,  that  the  laws  of  the  country  should,  in  one  way  or  another, 
place  a  restraint  upon  the  excesses  of  kings.  Aware  that  the  rock  against 
which  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  wrecked,  was  the  excess  of  contributions 
levied  upon  the  people,  its  favorite  idea,  which  it  has  never  abandoned,  even 
when  it  was  impracticable,  has  been  to  restrain  the  unlimited  faculties  of  power 
with  respect  to  contributions.  Another  of  its  predominating  ideas  has  been  to 
prevent  the  will  of  man  from  prevailing  in  the  formation  or  application  of  the 
laws.  It  has  ever  sought  to  guarantee  and  secure  in  some  way,  that  the  will 
should  not  usurp  the  place  of  reason.  Such  has  been  the  force  of  this  uni- 
vernal  desire,  that  it  has  been  indelibly  stamped  upon  European  manners,  and 
the  most  absolute  monarchs  have  been  compelled  to  gratify  it.  Hence  one 
thing  very  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  the  throne  has  ever  been  surrounded  by 
respectable  counsellors,  whose  existence  was  insured  either  by  the  laws  or  by 
the  national  customs.  These  counsellors  certainly  could  not  preserve,  in  all 
circumstances,  the  independence  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object,  but  they  did  not  fail  to  be  of  great  service ;  for  their  mere  existeoce 
was  an  eloquent  protest  against  unjust  and  arbitrary  regulations ;  it  was  a  noble 
personification  of  reason  and  justice,  pointing  out  the  sacred  limits  ever  to  be 
regarded  as  inviolable  by  the  most  powerful  monarch.  This  is  also  the  reason 
why  sovereigns  in  Europe  never  exercise  themselves  the  faculty  of  pronouncing 
judgment,  diifering  in  this  respect  from  the  sultans.  The  laws  and  customs  of 
Europe  energetically  repulse  this  faculty,  as  fatal  to  the  people  as  it  is  to  the 
monarch ;  and  the  mere  recital  of  such  an  attempt  would  excite  public  indigna- 
tion against  its  author. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that  this  principle,  so  much  extolled,  that  it  is 
not  the  monarch  but  the  law  that  commands,  has  been  received  in  Europe  for 
many  centuries ;  it  was  in  full  force  in  all  the  European  nations  long  before 
modern  publicists  emphatically  enunciated  it.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  if 
this  was  the  case  in  theory,  it  was  not  so  in  practice.  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
were  reprehensible  exceptions,  but  the  principle  was  generally  respected.  As 
a  cjise  in  point,  let  us  take  the  most  absolute  reign  of  modem  times,  with  the 
most  unlimited  royal  power  in  all  its  splendor,  in  its  apogee, — the  reign  in 
.  which  the  king  could  exclaim  with  too  much  pride,  but  yet  with  truth,  "  I  am 
the  state" — that  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It  lasted  more  than  half  a  century, 
with  an  astonishing  variety  and  Complication  of  events.  How  many  deaths, 
coudscations,  and  banishments  took  place  in  it,  executed  by  the  royal  command, 
wirbout  any  judicial  ordeal !  Perhaps  some  arbitrary  acts  of  this  time  may  be 
eitod;  but  let  them  be  compared  with  what  was  passing  under  equivalent 
circumstances  amongst  the  nations  out  of  Europe  :  let  any  one  recall  to  miod 
what  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  excesses  of  absolute 
royalty  wherever  Christianity  did  not  exist,  and  he  will  see  that  the  excesses 
committed  in  European  monarchies  are  scarcely  worthy  of  being  mentioned. 
This  is  a  proof  that  the  distinction  made  between  monarchical  governments, 
whether  absolute  or  despotic,  is  not  arbitrary  and  fictitious.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  the  legislation  and  history  of  Europe  must  be  well  aware  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  correct,  and  he  will  be  forced  to  smile  at  those  boisterous  declamations 
in  which  malice  or  ignorance  endeavors  to  confound  the  two  systems  of  go- 
vernment. 

This  limit  imposed  upon  power,  this  circle  of  reason  and  justice  which  we 
alw.iys  find  traced  around  it,  derives  its  origin  principall}'  from  the  ideas  dis- 
seminated by  Christiauity,  whether  it  have  its  guarantee  in  ideas  and  manners 
or  in  political  forms.     It  is  Christianity  that  has  proclaimed,  <<  Reason  and 

i'ustice,  knowledge  and  virtue,  are  every  thing ;  the  mere  will  of  man,  his 
irth,  his  titles,  are  of  no  intrinsic  value."     These  words  have  penetrated 
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every  where,  from  the  palace  of  kings  to  the  poor  man's  cottage ;  and,  from 
the  moment  that  the  mind  of  an  entire  people  became  imbued  with  soch  ideas, 
Asiatic  despotism  became  impracticable.  In  fact,  in  the  absence  of  every 
political  form  limiting  the  power  of  the  monarch,  a  voice  resounds  in  his  ears 
on  all  sides,  exclaiming,  <<  We  are  not  thy  slaves,  we  are  thy  subjects ;  thou 
art  a  king,  but  thou  art  a  man,  and  a  man  who,  like  ourselves,  must  appear 
one  day  before  the  Supreme  Judge ;  thou  hast  the  power  of  making  laws,  but 
merely  for  our  interests ;  tiiou  canst  exact  tributes  from  us,  but  only  such  as 
are  necessary  for  the  common  weal ;  thou  canst  not  judge  us  according  to  thy 
caprice,  but  only  conformably  to  the  laws ;  thou  canst  not  seize  our  property 
without  rendering  thyself  more  culpable  than  the  common  robber,  nor  make 
an  attempt  on  our  lives,  of  thy  own  will,  without  becoming  an  assassin }  the 
power  thou  hast  received  is  not  for  thy  comfort  or  pleasure,  nor  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  thy  passions,  but  solely  for  our  happiness ;  thou  art  a  person  ex- 
clusively detoted  to  the  public  weal;  if  thou  forgettest  this,  thou  art  a 
tyrant/' 

Unfortunately,  however,  together  with  this  spirit  of  lawful  independence,  of 
rational  liberty, — together  with  this  just,  noble,  and  generous  democracy,  there 
has  ever  been  another  accompanying  it,  and  forming  with  it  the  most  lively 
contrast.  The  latter  has  been  extremely  injurious  to  the  former,  by  prevent- 
ing it  from  attaining  the  object  of  its  just  pretensions  ;  erroneous  in  its  princi- 
ples and  perverse  in  its  intentions,  violent  and  unjust  in  its  mode  of  acting,  its 
traces  have  been  everywhere  marked  by  a  stream  of  blood.  Instead  of  obtain- 
ing true  liberty  for  the  people,  it  has  merely  served  to  deprive  them  of  that 
which  they  already  possessed ;  or  if  it  actually  found  them  groaning  under  the 
yoke  of  slavery,  it  has  only  served  to  rivet  their  chains.  All ving  itself  on  all 
occasions  with  the  basest  passions,  it  has  attracted  to  its  stanoard  all  that  was 
most  vile  and  abject  in  society,  and  gathered  together  the  most  turbulent  and 
ill-disposed  men.  By  cheating  its  miserable  followers  with  delusive  promises, 
and  exciting  them  with  the  prospect  of  plunder  and  pillage,  it  has  been  a  per- 
petual source  of  commotions,  scandals,  and  bitter  animosities,  that  have  at 
length  produced  their  natural  results — ^persecutions,  proscriptions,  and  execu- 
tions. Its  fundamental  dogma  was  the  rejection  of  all  authority  of  every 
description,  to  overturn  which  was  its  constant  aim ;  the  reward  it  expected  for 
its  labors  was  to  seat  itself  upon  a  throne  established  amidst  universal  ruin,  to 
glut  itself  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  victims,  and  to  revel  in  the  grossest 
orgies  during  the  distribution  of  its  blood-stained  spoil.  In  all  times,  in  all 
countries,  riots,  popular  insurrections,  and  revolutions  have  taken  place ;  but, 
for  the  last  seven  centuries,  Europe  presents  these  scenes  in  so  singular  a 
character,  that  it  forms  a  most  fitting  subject  for  the  reflection  of  philosophers. 
In  fact,  these  tendencies  towards  social  dissolution— tendencies,  the  origin  of 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  in  the  very  heart  of  man — have  not  only 
existed  in  the  bosom  of  Europe,  but  have  been  formed  into  a  theory;  as  ideas, 
they  have  been  defended  with  all  the  obstinacy  and  infatuation  of  a  sectarian 
spirit ;  and,  wherever  an  opportunity  occurred,  reduced  to  practice  with  un- 
yielding pertinacity  and  unbridled  fury.  The  system  was  made  up  of  folly  and 
fanaticism,  and  carried  out  with  obstinacy,  a  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  monstrous 
crimes.  In  every  page  of  its  history  this  truth  is  attested  in  characters  of 
blood.     Happy  our  nation,  had  she  not  tried  the  experiment  I 

Europe  may  be  compared  to  those  men  of  great  capacity  and  of  active  and 
intrepid  characters,  who  are  either  the  very  best  or  the  very  worst  of  men. 
Scarcely  can  a  single  fact  of  any  weight  remain  isolated  in  Europe  :  there  is 
not  a  truth  that  is  not  useful,  nor  an  error  that  is  not  fatal.  Ideas  have  a 
tendency  to  become  realized,  and  facts,  in  their  turn,  incessantlv  call  in  the  aid 
of  ideas.     K  virtues  exist;  they  are  explained,  and  their  foundation  is  sought 
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for  in  elevated  theories.  If  crimes  bxp  met  with;  their  vindicatioii  is  attempted 
on  the  authority  of  perverse  theories.  Nations  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
practice  either  of  good  or  evil — ^thej  strive  to  propagate  it,  and  are  restless  till 
they  have  induced  their  neighbors  to  imitate  them.  Nay,  there  is  something 
beyond  a  mere  spirit  of  proselytism  limited  to  a  few  countries — ^ideas,  in  our 
times,  aim  at  nothing  short  of  universal  empire.  The  spirit  of  propa- 
gandism  does  not  date  from  the  French  Revolution,  nor  even  from  the  sixteenth 
century ;  from  the  very  dawn  of  civilization,  from  the  times  when  the  minds  of 
men  began  to  evince  symptoms  of  activity,  this  phenomenon  is  apparent,  and 
in  a  very  striking  manner.  In  the  agitated  Europe  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  we  behold  the  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century,  just  as  the 
imperfectly  defined  lineaments  of  the  germ  contain  forms  of  the  ^ture  being. 

A  great  part  of  the  sects  whidi  assailed  the  Church,  dating  from  the  tenth 
century,  were  decidedly  revolutionary ;  they  either  proceeded  from  the  fatal 
democracy  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  or  derived  their  support  from  it. 
Unfortunately  this  democracy,  restless,  unjust  and  turbulent,  having  compro- 
mised the  tranquillity  of  Europe  in  the  centuries  anterior  to  the  sixteenth,  found 
in  Protestantism  its  most  fervent  propagators.  Among  the  numerous  sects 
into  which  the  pretended  reform  was  immediately  divided,  some  opened  the 
way  for  it,  and  others  adopted  it  as  their  standard.  And  what  must  have  been 
the  result  in  the  political  organization  of  Europe  ?  I  will  say  it  candidly.:  the 
disappearance  of  those  political  institutions  which  enabled  the  different  classes 
of  the  state  to  take  part  in  its  afiairs,  was  inevitable.  Now^  as  it  was  very 
difficult  for  the  European  people,  considering  their  character,  ideas  and  customs, 
to  submit  for  ever  to  ihai  new  condition,  as  their  predominant  inclination 
must  have  urged  them  to  place  bounds  upon  the  extension  of  power,  it  was 
natural  that  revolutions  should  ensue ;  it  was  natural  that  future  generations 
should  have  to  witness  great  catastrophes,  such  as  the  English  Revolution  of 
the  seventecBth  century  and  the  French  Revolution  of  the  eighteenth.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  comprehend  these  truths ;  that 
time  is  past.  The  revolutions  in  which  for  some  centuries  the  different  nations 
of  Europe  have  been  successively  involved,  have  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  least  intelligent  that  social  law  so  frequently  realized,  viz.  that  anarchy 
leads  to  despotism,  and  that  despotism  begets  anarchy.  Never,  at  any  time, 
in  any  nation  (history  and  experience  prove  the  fact),  have  anti-social  ideas 
been  iuculcated,  the  minds  of  the  people  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  insub- 
ordidation  and  rebellion,  without  almost  immediately  provokiug  the  application 
of  the  only  remedy  at  the  command  of  nations  in  sucli  conflicts,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  very  strong  government,  which  justly  or  unjustly,  legally  or  not, 
lifts  up  its  iron  arm  over  every  one,  and  makes  sdl  heads  bend  under  its  yoke. 
To  clamor  and  tumult  succeeds  the  most  profound  silence }  the  people  then 
easily  become  resigned  to  their  new  condition,  for  reflection  and  instinct  teach 
them  that  althougn  it  is  well  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  liberty,  the  first 
want  of  society  is  self-preservation. 

What  was  the  case  in  Germany,  after  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  by 
a  succession  of  religious  revolutions  ?  Maxims  destructive  of  all  society  were 
propagated,  factions  formed,  insurrections  took  place ;  upon  the  field  of  battle 
and  upon  the  scaffolds  blood  flowed  in  torrents ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  instinct 
of  social  preservation  begin  to  operate,  than,  instead  of  popular  forms  being 
established  and  taking  root,  every  thing  tended  towards  the  opposite  extreme. 
And  was  not  this  the  country  in  which  the  people  had  been  flattered  by  the  prospect 
of  unrestrained  liberty,  of  a  re-partition  and  even  a  community  of  property ;  in 
fine,  by  the  promise  of  the  most  absolute  equality  in  every  thing.  Yet,  in  this 
same  country,  the  most  striking  inequality  prevailed,  and  the  feudal  aristocracy 
preserved  its  full  force.     In  other  countries,  in  which  no  such  hopes  of  liberty 
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and  equality  had  been  held  out,  we  can  scarcely  discover  the  limits  which 
separated  the  nobility  from  the  people.  In  Grermany,  the  nobility  still  retaineu 
their  wealth  and  their  preponderance,  were  still  surrounded  by  titles,  privileges, 
and  distinctions  of  every  description.  In  that  very  country,  in  which  there  were 
such  outcries  against  the  power  of  kings,  in  which  the  name  of  king  was 
declared  synonymous  with  tyrant,  the  most  absolute  monarchy  was  established  ; 
and  the  apostate  of  the  Teutonic  order  founded  that  kingdom  of  Prussia,  from 
which  representative  forms  are  still  excluded.*  In  Denmark,  Protestantism  was 
established,  and  with  it  absolute  power  immediately  took  deep  root ;  in  Sweden 
we  find,  at  the  very  same  time,  the  power  of  Gustavus  established. 

What  was  the  case  in  England  ?  Representative  forms  were  not  introduced 
into  that  country  by  Protestantism ;  they  existed  centuries  before,  as  well  as 
in  other  nations  of  Europe.  But  the  monarch  who  founded  the  Anglican 
Church  was  distinguished  for  his  despotism,  and  the  Parliament,  which  ought 
to  have  restrained  him,  was  most  shamefully  degraded.  What  idea  can  we 
form  of  the  liberty  of  a  country  whose  legislators  and  representatives  debased 
themselves  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  any  one  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
illicit  amours  of  the  Queen  is  bound,  under  pain  of  high  treason,  to  bring  an 
accusation  against  her  1  What  can  we  think  of  the  liberty  of  a  country,  in 
which  the  very  men  who  ought  to  defend  that  liberty,  cringe  with  so  much 
baseness  to  the  unruly  passions  of  the  monarch,  that  they  are  not  ashamed,  in 
order  to  flatter  the  jealousy  of  the  sovereign,  to  establish  that  any  young 
female  who  should  marry  a  king  of  England,  should,  under  a  pain  of  high 
treason,  be  compelled  before  her  marriage  to  reveal  any  stain  there  might  be 
on  her  virtue  ?  Such  ignominious  enactments  are  certainly  a  stronser  proof  of 
abject  servility  than  the  declaration  of  that  same  Parliament,  establishing  that 
the  mere  will  of  the  monarch  should  have  the  force  of  law.  Itepresentative 
forms  preserved  in  that  country  at  a  time  when  they  had  disappeared  from 
almost  every  other  nation  of  Europe,  were  not,  however,  a  guarantee  against 
tyranny ;  for  the  English  cannot  assuredly  boast  of  the  liberty  they  enjoyed 
under  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIT.  and  Elizabeth.  Perhaps  in  no  country  in 
Europe  was  less  liberty  enjoyed,  in  no  country  were  the  people  more  oppressed 
under  popular  forms,  in  no  country  did  despotism  prevail  to  a  greater  extent. 
If  there  be  anything  which  can  convince  us  of  these  truths,  in  case  the  facts 
already  cited  should  be  found  insufficient,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  efforts  made 
by  the  English  to  acquire  liberty.  And  if  the  efforts  made  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  oppression  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  sure  sign  of  its  galling  effects,  we 
are  justified  in  thinking  that  the  oppression  under  which  England  was  groaning 
must  have  been  very  severe,  since  that  country  has  passed  through  so  long  and 
terrible  a  revolution,  in  which  so  many  tears  and  so  much  blood  pas  been  shed. 

When  we  consider  what  has  taken  place  in  France,  we  remark  that  religious 
wars  have  always  given  an  ascendency  to  royal  power.  After  such  long  agita- 
tions, so  many  troubles  and  civil  wars,  we  see  the  reign  of  Louts  XIV.,  and 
we  hear  that  proud  monarch  exclaim,  "  /  am  the  state,**  We  have  here  the 
most  complete  personification  of  the  absolute  power  which  always  follows 
anarchy.  Have  the  European  nations  had  to  complain  of  the  unlimited  power 
exercised  by  monarchs  ?  have  they  had  to  regret  that  all  the  representative 
forms  which  could  ensure  their  liberties  perished  under  the  ascendency  of  the 
throne  ?  Let  them  blame  Protestantism  for  it,  which  spreading  the  germs  of 
anarchy  all  over  Europe,  created  an  imperious,  urgent,  and  inevitable  necessity 
for  centralizing  rule,  for  fortifying  royal  power :  it  was  necessary  to  stop  up 
every  source  from  which  dissolvent  principles  might  flow,  and  to  keep  within 
narrow  bounds  all  the  elements  which,  by  contact  and  vicinity,  were  ready  to 
ignite  and  produce  a  fatal  conflagration. 

•  When  this  was  written.— Tr. 
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Every  reflecting  man  will  agree  with  me  on  this  point.  Considering  the 
oggrandizement  of  absolute  power,  they  will  discover  in  it  nothing  but  the 
realization  of  a  fact  already  long  ago.  everywhere  observed.  Assuredly,  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  cannot  be  compared,  either  by  the  fact  of  their  origin  or 
the  character  of  their  measures,  to  those  despots  who,  under  different  titles, 
have  usurped  the  command  of  society  at  the  critical  moment  when  it  was  near 
its  dissolution ;  but  it  may  be  said  with  reason,  that  the  unlimited  extent  of 
their  power  has  been  caused  by  a  great  social  necessity,  viz.  that  of  one  sole 
and  forcible  authority,  without  which  the  preservation  of  public  order  was 
impossible.  We  cannot  without  dismay  take  a  view  of  Europe  after  the 
appearance  of  Protestantism.  What  frightful  dissolution !  What  erroneous 
ideas !  What  relaxation  of  morals !  What  a  multitude  of  sects !  What  ani- 
mosity in  men's  minds !  What  rage,  what  ferocity !  Violent  disputes,  inter- 
minable debates,  accusations,  recriminations  without  end;  troubles,  rebellion, 
intestine  and  foreign  wars,  sanguinary  battles,  and  atrocious  punishments. 
Such  is  the  picture  that  Europe  presents ;  such  are  the  effects  of  this  apple  of 
discord  thrown  among  men  who  are  brethren.  And  what  was  sure  to  be  the 
result  of  this  confusion,  of  this  retrograde  movement,  by  which  society  seemed 
returning  to  violent  means,  to  the  tyranny  of  might  over  right?  The  result 
was  sure  to  be  what  it  has  in  fact  been :  the  instinct  of  preservation,  stronger 
than  the  passions  and  the  frenzy  of  man,  was  sure  to  prevail ;  it  suggested  to 
Europe  the  only  means  of  self-preservation;  royal  power,  already  in  the 
ascendant,  and  verging  towards  its  highest  point,  was  sure  to  end  by  attaining 
it  in  reality ;  there  to  become  isolated  and  completely  separated  from  the  peoplei 
and  to  impose  silence  on  popular  passions.  What  ought  to  have  been  effected 
by  a  wise  direction  of  ideas,  was  accomplished  by  the  force  of  a  very  powerful 
institution ;  the  vigor  of  the  sceptre  had  to  neutralize  the  impulse  given  to 
society  towards  its  ruin.  If  we  consider  attentively,  we  shall  find  that  such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  event  of  1680  in  Sweden,  when  that  country  was  subjected 
to  the  fierce  will  of  Charles  XI. ;  such  the  meaning  of  the  event  of  1669  in 
Denmark,  when  that  nation,  wearied  with  anarchy,  supplicated  King  Frederick 
III.  to  declare  the  monarchy  hereditary  and  absolute,  which  he  in  fact  did : 
Buch,  in  fine,  is  the  meaning  of  what  took  place  in  Holland  in  1747,  and  of 
the  creation  of  an  hereditary  stadtholder.  If  we  require  more  convincing 
examples,  we  have  the  despotism  of  Cromwell  in  England  after  such  terrible 
revolutions,  and  that  of  Napoleon  in  Franco  after  the  republic.  (37) 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

8TBU0OLS  BETWEEN  THE  THREE  SOCIAL  ELEMENTS. 

When  once  these  three  elements  of  government,  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
democracy,  began  each  to  contend  for  the  ascendency,  the  most  certain  means 
of  securing  the  victory  to  monarchy,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two  elements, 
was  to  drive  one  of  these  latter  into  acts  of  turbulence  and  outrage ;  for  it  thus 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  one  sole,  powerful,  unfettered  centre 
of  action,  that  would  be  able  to  awe  the  turbulent  and  to  insure  public  order. 
Now,  just  at  this  time,  the  position  of  the  popular  element  was  full  of  hope, 
but  also  beset  with  dangers;  and  hence,  to  preserve  the  influence  it  had  already 
acquired,  and  to  increase  its  ascendency  and  power,  the  greatest  moderation 
and  circumspection  were  requisite.  Monarchy  had  already  acquired  great 
power,  and,  having  obtained  it  in  part  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  people 
against  the  lords,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  protector  of  popular 
interests.  It  certainly  had  some  claims  to  this  title,  but  no  less  certainly  did 
47 
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it  find  in  this  circximdtance  a  most  fayorable  opportunity  for  extending  its  power 
to  an  unlimited  degree,  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

There  existed  a  germ  of  division  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  commons, 
which  afforded  the  monarchs  an  opportunity  of  curtailing  the  righto  and  powers 
of  the  lords,  convinced,  moreover,  as  they  were,  that  any  measure  tending  to 
such  an  object  would  be  well  received  by  the  multitude.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  monarch  might  rest  assured  that  the  lords  would  hail  with  delight 
any  act  tending  to  humble  the  people,  who  already  had  raised  their  heads  so 
high  when  the  feudal  aristocracy  was  to  be  resisted ;  and,  in  this  case,  if  the 
people  committed  any  excesses,  if  they  adopted  maxims  and  doctrines  subver- 
sive of  public  order,  no  one  could  prevent  the  monarch  from  putting  a  stop  to 
their  proceedings  by  all  possible  means.  The  lords,  who  were  powerful  enough 
to  repress  such  disorders  themselves,  would  very  naturally  be  glad  to  leave 
such  a  work  to  the  monarch,  fearing  lest  the  people,  in  their  exasperation 
against  them,  might  deprive  them  of  their  prerogatives,  their  honors,  their 
property,  and  even  of  their  lives ;  or  from  the  secret  satisfaction  they  would 
naturally  feel  at  seeing  that  rival  power  brought  down  which  had  recently 
humbled  themselves,  and  whose  rivalry  had  been  maintained  through  so  many 
and  such  ferocious  struggles.  In  such  an  undertaking,  the  lords  would  natu- 
rally bring  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  to  the  support  of  the  monarch, 
thus  taking  advantage  of  the  false  direction  given  to  the  popular  movement  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  the  people,  whilst  veiling  their  vengeance  under  the 
pretext  of  public  utility.  The  people,  it  is  true,  possessed  various  means  of 
defence ;  but  when  isolated  and  opposed  to  the  throne,  they  found  these  means 
too  weak  to  afford  them  anv  hope  of  victory.  Learning,  indeed,  was  no  longer 
the  exclusive  patrimony  of  any  privileged  class,  but  knowledge  had  not  had 
time  to  become  diffused  so  far  as  to  form  a  public  opinion  strong  enough  to 
exercise  any  direct  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  government.  The  art  of  print- 
ing was  already  producing  its  results,  but  was  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to 
produce  that  rapid  and  extensive  circulation  of  ideas  which  has  subsequently 
been  attained.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  everywhere  made  at  that  time  to 
promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  we  need  only  understand  correctly  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  knowledge  of  the  period,  to  be  convinced  that 
neither  in  substance  nor  in  form  was  it  calculated  to  become,  to  any  general 
extent,  the  property  of  the  popular  classes.  Thanks  to  the  progress  of  com- 
merce and  the  arts,  there  arose,  it  is  true,  a  new  description  of  wedth,  destined 
of  necessity  to  become  the  patrimony  of  the  people.  But  commerce  and  the 
arts  were  then  in  their  infancy,  and  did  not  possess  either  the  extent  or  the 
influence  which,  at  a  later  period,  connected  them  intimately  with  every  branch 
of  society.  Except  in  some  few  countries  of  very  little  importance,  the  position 
of  the  merchant  and  the  artizan  could  not  secure  them  any  great  amount  of 
influence  of  itself. 

Considering  the  course  of  events,  and  the  elevation  which  royal  power  had 
.  acquired  on  the  ruins  of  feudalism,  the  only  means  for  restricting  monarchical 
power,  until  the  democratic  element  should  have  acquired  sufficient  force  to  be 
respected,  was  the  union  of  the  aristocracy  with  the  people.  But  such  a  coa- 
lition was  not  easily  to  be  obtained,  since  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
people  there  existed  so  much  animosity  and  rivalry — a  rivalry  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  was  inevitable,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  their  respective  interests. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  nobility  were  not  the  only  aristocracy; 
there  was  another  much  more  powerful  and  influential  than  they — the  clergy. 
This  latter  class  was  at  that  time  possessed  of  all  the  ascendency  and  influence 
which  both  moral  and  material  means  can  confer  j  in  fact,  besides  the  religious 
character,  which  insured  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the  people,  they  were 
possessed,  at  the  same  time,  of  abundant  riches ;  which  easily  secured  to  them. 
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on  tlie  one  hand,  gratitude  and  influence ;  and,  on  tlie  other,  made  them  feared 
by  the  great,  and  respected  by  monarchs.  Now,  here  is  one  of  the  leading 
mistakes  of  Protestantism :  to  crush  the  power  of  the  clergy  at  such  a  time,  was 
to  accelerate  the  complete  victory  of  absolute  monarchy,  to  leave  the  people 
defenceless,  the  monarch  unrestrained,  aristocracy  without  a  bond  of  union, 
without  a  vital  principle ;  it  was  to  prevent  the  three  elements — ^monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy — ^from  uniting  to  form  a  limited  government, 
towards  which  almost  all  the  European  nations  appeared  to  be  inclining.  We 
have  already  seen  that  it  was  not  at  that  time  expedient  to  isolate  the  people, 
for  their  political  existence  was  still  feeble  and  precarious ;  and  it  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  nobility,  as  a  means  of  government,  ought  not  to  have  been 
left  to  themselves.  This  class,  possessing  no  other  vitsd  principle  than  that 
derived  from  their  titles  and  privileges,  were  incapable  of  resisting  the  attacks 
continually  aimed  at  them  by  the  royal  power.  In  spite  of  themselves,  the 
nobility  were  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  monarch's  will,  of  abandon- 
ing their  inaccessible  castles,  to  re8<»rt  to  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  kings,  and 
play  the  part  of  courtiers. 

Protestantism  crushed  the  power  of  the  clergy,  not  only  in  the  countries  in 
which  it  succeeded  in  implanting  its  errors,  but  also  in  others.  In  fact,  where 
it  could  not  fully  introduce  itself,  its  ideas,  when  not  in  open  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  exercised  a  certain  degree  of  influence.  From  that  time  the 
power  of  the  clergy  lost  its  principal  support  in  the  political  influence  of  the 
Popes,  for  whilst  kings  assumed  a  tone  of  greater  boldness  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Holy  See,  the  Popes,  on  their  side,  that  they  might  give  no 
pretext,  no  occasion  for  the  declamations  of  Protestants,  were  obliged  to  act 
with  great  circumspection  in  every  thing  relating  to  temporal  affairs.  All  this 
has  been  regarded  as  the  progress  of  European  civilization, — as  one  step 
towards  liberty;  however,  the  rapid  sketch  which  I  have  just  given  of  the 
political  condition  of  that  period,  clearly  proves  that,  instead  of  taking  the 
surest  way  to  the  development  of  representative  forms,  the  road  to  ab^lute , 
monarchy  was  chosen.  Protestantism,  interested  in  crushing  by  all  possible 
means  the  power  of  the  Popes,  exalted  that  of  kings  even  in  spiritual  matters. 
By  thus  concentrating  in  their  hands  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  it  left 
the  throne  without  any  sort  of  counterpoise.  By  destroying  the  hope  of 
obtaining  liberty  by  peaceable  means,  it  led  the  people  to  have  recourse  to 
force,  and  opened  the  crater  of  those  revolutions  which  have  cost  modem 
Europe  so  many  tears. 

In  order  that  the  forms  of  political  liberty  should  take  root  and  attain  to 
perfection,  they  were  not  to  be  forced  prematurely  from  the  atmosphere  which 
gave  them  birth ;  for  in  this  atmosphere  existed  together  the  monarchical,  aris-* 
tocratical,  and  popular  elements,  all  strengthened  and  directed  by  the  Catholic 
religion ;  under  the  influence  of  this  same  religion,  these  elements  were  beine 
gradually  combined,  politics  were  not  to  be  separated  from  religion.  Instead 
of  regarding  the  clergy  as  a  fatal  element,  it  was  important  to  look  upon  them 
as  a  mediator  among  all  classes  and  powers,  ready  to  calm  the  ardor  of  strife, 
to  place  bounds  against  excess,  to  prevent  the  exclusive  preponderance  of  the 
monarch,  the  nobility,  or  the  people.  Whenever  powers  and  interests  of  dif- 
ferent natures  are  to  be  combined,  a  mediator  is  essential,  or  some  sort  of 
intervention  to  prevent  violent  shocks ;  if  this  mediator  does  not  exist  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  circumstances,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  law  for  the  cre- 
ation of  one.  From  this  it  is  evident  what  an  evil  Protestantism  inflicted  upon 
Europe ;  since  its  first  act  was  completely  to  isolate  the  temporal  power,  to 
place  it  in  rivalship  and  hostility  to  the  spiritual,  and  to  leave  no  mediator 
between  the  monarch  and  the  people.  The  lay  aristocracy  at  once  lost  their 
political  influence ;  for  they  had  now  lost  their  force  and  bond  of  union,  which 
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ttiey  derived  from  their  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy.  When 
once  the  nobles  were  reduced  to  mere  courtiers,  the  power  of  the  throne  was 
entirely  without  a  counterpoise. 

I  have  said  it,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  the  strengthening  of  the  royal  power, 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  lords  and  of  the  commons, 
tended  powerfully  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and  consequently  to  the 
progress  of  civilization ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  extreme  preponderance 
obtained  by  this  power  is  much  to  be  lamented ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  reflect, 
that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  preponderance  was  the  removal  of  the 
clergy  from  the  sphere  of  politics.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  question  no  longer  was,  whether  those  numerous  castles  should 
be  left  standing,  from  the  heights  of  which  proud  barons  gave  the  law  to  their 
vassals,  and  held  themselves  justified  in  despising  the  ordinances  of  the  mon- 
arch ;  nor  whether  that  long  list  of  communal  liberties  should  be  preserved, 
which  had  no  connection  with  each  other,  which  were  opposed  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  great,  and  at  the  same  time  embarrassed  the  action  of  the  sovereign, 
by  preventing  the  formation  of  a  central  government  capable  of  insuring  order, 
of  protecting  legitimate  interests,  of  giving  an  impulse  to  the  movement  of 
civilization,  which  had  everywhere  commenced  with  so  much  activity.  This 
was  no  longer  the  question ;  on  all  sides  the  castles  were  being  levelled,  the 
great  lords  were  descending  from  their  fortresses,  and  becoming  more  humane 
towards  the  people ;  they  were  giving  up  their  exactions,  and  beginning  to  nhow 
respect  to  the  power  of  the  monarch ;  and  the  commons,  obliged  to  submit  to 
an  amalgamation  of  the  multitude  of  petty  states,  to  form  extensive  monarchies, 
were  forced  to  part  with  so  much  of  their  rights  and  liberties  as  was  opposed 
to  the  system  of  general  centralization. 

The  question  was,  to  discover  whether  there  existed  any  means  of  Hmitins 
power,  and  yet  securing  to  the  people  the  benefits  of  its  centralization  and 
augmentation;  whether  it  was  possible,  without  embarrassing  or  weakening 
the  action  of  power,  to  secure  to  the  people  a  reasonable  amount  of  influence 
over  the  progress  of  affairs,  and,  above  all,  the  right  they  had  already  acquired 
of  watching  over  the  public  revenues.  That  is,  at  once  to  prevent  the  sangui- 
nary horrors  of  revolutions,  and  the  abuses  and  disorders  of  court  favorites. 
The  people  alone  were  incapable  of  preserving  this  influence,  unless  they  had 
been  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  the  public  afliairs ;  an  indispensable  resource 
in  such  a  case,  but  of  which  they  were  in  general  completely  destitute.  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  amongst  the 
commons;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  torm public  affiiirs  had  acquired 
an  extensive  signification ;  for  it  was  not  merely  applied  to  a  municipality  or  a 
^ovince;  centralization  becoming  everywhere  more  general  and  triumphant, 
caused  this  term  to  be  applied  to  whole  kingdoms,  not  merely  considered  as 
isolated,  but  in  the  whole  of  their  relations  with  other  nations.  From  thai 
time  European  civilization  began  to  assume  that  character  of  (/eneralitt/,  which 
still  distinguishes  it :  from  that  time,  to  understand  aright  the  private  afiairs 
of  any  one  kingdom,  it  was  necessary  to  look  abroad  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
sometimes  over  the  whole  world.  Men  capable  of  such  elevated  views  could 
not  be  very  common  in  society ;  moreover,  as  the  most  exalted  part  of  society 
was  attracted  by  the  splendor  of  the  throne  of  the  monarch,  a  focus  of  intelli- 
gence was  sure  to  be  formed  there,  with  exclusive  pretensions  to  the  govem- 
miMit.  Compare  with  this  centre  of  action  and  intelligence,  the  people  alone, 
still  weak  and  ignorant,  and  the  result  may  be  easily  guessed.  Weakness  and 
ignorance  never  prevailed  over  force  and  intelligence.  But,  what  remedy  was 
there  for  this  diificulty?  The  preservation  of  the  Catholic  religion  all  over 
Europe,  and  consequently  the  influence  of  the  clergy ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  clergy  were  still  considered  at  this  epoch  as  the  centre  of  learning. 

Those  who  have  extolled  Protestantism  for  having  weakened  the  influence  of 
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the  Catholic  clergy,  have  not  sufficiently  reflected  upon  the  nature  of  that 
influence.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  discover  at  that  epoch  a  class  of  . 
citizens  connected  with  the  three  elements  of  power  by  common  interests  with 
each,  and  yet  not  exclusively  allied  to  any.  Monarchy  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  clergy.  In  fact,  how  can  we  imagine  that  the  ministers  of  a  religion 
regarding  power  as  an  emanation  from  Heaven  would  declare  themselves  the 
enemies  of  royal  power,  which  was  acknowledged  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  others? 
Neither  had  the  aristocracy  any  thing  to  apprehend  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
so  long  as  they  did  not  outstep  the  bounds  of  reason.  The  titles,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  claimed  the  possession  of  riches,  their  rights  to  a  certain  degree  of 
consideration  and  of  precedence  were  not  likely  to  be  combated  by  a  class 
whose  principles  and  interests  were  necessarily  favorable  to  every  thing  within 
the  bounds  of  reason,  of  justice,  and  of  the  laws.  The  democracy,  comprising 
the  generality  of  the  people,  found  support  and  most  generous  protection  in  the 
Ohurch.  How  could  the  Church,  which  had  labored  so  much  to  emancipate 
them  from  the  ancient  slavery,  and  at  a  later  period  from  feudal  chains,  declare 
herself  the  enemy  of  a  class  which  might  be  considered  as  her  creature  f  If  the 
people  experienced  an  amelioration  in  their  civil  condition,  it  was  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  clergy ;  if  they  acquired  political  influence,  it  was  owing  to  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition — another  favor  obtained  through  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  ^  and  if  the  clergy  had  any  where  a  sure  support,  it  was  natural 
to  look  for  it  in  that  popular  class  which,  continually  in  contact*  with  them, 
received  from  them  their  inspirations  and  instructions. 

Besides,  the  Church  selected  her  members  indiscriminately  from  all  classes. 
To  elevato  a  man  to  the  sacred  ministry  she  required  neither  titles  of  nobility 
nor  riches,  and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  insure  intimate  relations  between  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  and  to  prevent  the  latter  from  regarding  them  with 
aversion  and  estrangement.  Hence  the  clergy,  united  to  all  classes,  were  an 
element  perfectly  adapted  to  prevent  the  exclusive  preponderance  of  any  of 
these  classes,  to  maintain  all  social  elements  in  a  certain  gentle  and  productive 
fermentation,  which  in  time  would  have  produced  and  matured  a  natural  com- 
bination. I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  would  not  have  arisen  differences, 
disputes,  perhaps  conflicts,  inevitable  occurrences  so  long  as  men  shall  be  men ; 
but  who  does  not  see  that  the  terrible  effusion  of  blood  in  the  wars  of  Germany, 
in  the  revolutions  of  England  and  France,  would  have  been  impossible  ?  It 
will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  spirit  of  European  civilization  necessarily  tended 
to  diminish  the  extreme  inequality  of  classes;  I  grant  it,  and  will  even  add, 
that  this  tendency  was  conformable  to  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the 
Christian  religion,  continually  reminding  men  of  their  equality  before  God,  of 
their  common  origin  and  destination,  of  the  emptiness  of  honors  and  riches,  and 
proclaiming  that  virtue  is  the  only  thing  solid  upon  earth,  the  only  thing 
capable  of  rendering  us  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  God.  But  to  reform  is  not  to 
destroy ;  to  cure  the  disease,  we  must  not  kill  the  patient.  It  was  deemed 
better  to  overthrow  at  one  blow  what  might  have  been  corrected  by  legal  means ; 
European  civilization  having  been  corrupted  by  the  fatal  innovations  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  legitimate  authority  having  been  disregarded  even  in  matters 
within  its  exclusive  sphere,  its  mild  and  beneficent  action  has  been  replaced  by 
the  disastrous  expedients  of  violence.  Three  centuries  of  calamity  have  more 
or  less  opened  the  eyes  of  nations,  by  teaching  them  how  perilous  it  is,  even 
for  the  success  of  an  enterprise,  to  confide  it  to  the  cruel  nazard  of  the  em- 
ployment of  force ;  but  it  is  probable  that  if  Protestantism,  like  an  apple  of 
discord,  had  not  been  thrown  into  the  middle  of  Europe,  all  these  great  social 
and  political  questions  would,  at  the  present  time,  be  much  nearer  being  solved 
in  a  safe,  peaceable,  and  certain  manner,  if,  indeed,  they  had  not  been  already 
solved  long  since.  (38) 

SO 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

POUnOAL  DOOTRINES  BEFORE  THE  AFPEA&ANGE  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 

In  matters  appertaining  to  representative  government,  modem  political  scienoo 
boasts  of  its  great  progress :  we  hear  it  continually  asserting  that  the  school 
in  which  the  deputies  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  imbibed  their  lessons  was 
totally  ignorant  of  political  constitutions.  Now  when  we  compare  the  doctrines 
of  the  predominating  school  of,  the  present  day  with  those  of  the  preceding 
school,  what  difference  do  we  discover  between  them  ?  On  what  points  do  they 
differ  ?  Where  is  this  boasted  progress  ? 

The  school  of  the  eighteenth  century  said :  "  The  king  is  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  people ;  his  power  must  either  be  totally  destroyed,  or  at  least  so  far 
restrained  and  limited,  that  he  may  only  appear  with  his  hands  tied  on  the 
summit  of  the  social  edifice,  merely  invested  with  the  faculty  of  approving  the 
measures  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.''  And  what  says  the  modem 
school,  which  boasts  of  its  progress,  of  the  advantage  it  has  derived  from  ex- 
perience, and  of  having  hit  the  exact  point  marked  out  by  reason  and  good 
sense  ?  "  Monarchy,"  says  this  school,  "  is  essential  to  the  great  European 
nations ;  the  attempts  at  republicanism  made  in  America,  whatever  may  be 
their  results,  require,  as  yet,  the  test  of  time ;  besides,  they  were  made  under 
circumstances  very  different  from  those  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  conse- 
quently, are  not  to  be  imitated  by  us.  The  king  should  not  be  regarded  as  the 
enemy  of  the  people,  but  as  their  father ;  instead  of  presenting  him  to  public 
view  with  his  hands  tied,  he  should  be  represented  surrounded  with  power, 
grandeur,  and  even  with  majesty  and  pomp ;  without  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  throne  to  fulfil  the  high  functions  with  which  it  is  invested.  The  king 
should  be  inviolable — ^not  nominally,  but  really  and  effectually,  so  that  his 
power  cannot,  under  any  pretext,  be  attacked.  He  should  be  placed  in  a  sphere 
beyond  the  whirlwind  of  passion  and  party,  like  a  tutelar  divinity,  a  stranger 
to  mean  views  and  base  passions ;  he  ought  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  representative 
of  reason  and  justice."  "  Fools,"  exclaims  this  school  to  its  adversaries,  "  can 
you  not  see  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  king  at  all  than  such  a  one  as 
you  would  have  ?  Your  king  would  always  be  an  epemy  to  the  constitution,  for 
he  would  find  this  constitution  always  attacking,  embarrassing,  restricting,  and 
humiliating  him." 

We  will  now  compare  this  progress  with  the  doctrines  predominating  in 
Europe  long  before  the  appearance  of  Protestantism.  This  comparison  will 
enable  us  to  show  clearly  that  every  thing  reasonable,  just,  and  use^l,  con- 
tained in  these  doctrines,  was  already  known  and  generally  propagated  in 
Europe  when  society  was  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

A  king  U  essential,  says  the  modem  school ;  and,  thanks  to  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe  had  a  king :  the  king 
must  not  he  regarded  as  the  enemy,  hut  as  the  father  of  the  people  j  and  he  was 
already  called  the  father  of  the  people :  the  power  of  the  king  should  he  great; 
that  power  waa  great:  the  king  should  he  inviolable,  his  person  sacred j  his 
person  was  sacred,  and  his  prerogative  insured  to  him  by  the  Church  from  the 
earliest  ages,  in  an  august  and  solemn  ceremony,  that  of  his  coronation.  '*  The 
people  are  supreme,"  said  the  school  of  the  last  century ;  '*  the  law  is  the 
expression  of  the  general  will,  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  alone, 
therefore,  invested  with  legislative  faculties ;  the  monarch  cannot  resist  this 
will.  The  laws  are  submitted  to  his  sanction  through  mere  formality ;  if  the 
king  refuses  this  sanction,  the  laws  are  to  undergo  another  examination  -,  but 
if  the  will  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  still  remains  the  same,  it  shall 
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be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  law ;  and  the  monarch  who,  by  the  refusal  of  his 
sanction,  shall  show  that  he  regards  this  general  will  as  detrimental  to  the  pnblio 
good,  shall  be  compelled,  at  the  expense  of  his  dignity  and  independence^  to 
give  effeet  to  it." 

In  reply  to  this,  the  modem  school  says :  '^  The  supremacy  of  the  people  is 
either  unmeaning,  or  has  a  dangerous  sense ;  the  law  should  not  be  the  expres- 
sion of  will,  but  of  reason ;  mere  will  does  not  constitute  a  law ;  for  this 
purpose,  reason,  justice^  and  public  expediency  are  required."  These  ideas 
wore  general  long  before  the  sixteenth  century,  not  only  amongst  educated 
men,  but  even  among  the  most  simple  and  ignorant  classes.  A  doctor  of  the 
thirteenth  century  admirably  expressed  it  in  his  habitual  laconic  language : 
^^  RiB  a  rule  didkUed  hy  recuon,  arid  having  the  common  weal  for  its  atm." 
"  Would  you,"  continued  the  modern  school,  "  have  royal  power  a  truth,  you 
must  assign  it  the  first  place  among  legislative  powers ;  you  must  entrust  it 
with  an  absolute  veto.  In  the  ancient  cortes,  in  the  ancient  states-general  and  ' 
parliaments,  the  king  did  occupy  this  place  among  the  legislative  powers; 
nothing  was  done  without  his  consent ;  he  possessed  an  absolute  veto." 

"Away  with  classes  I"  exclaims  the  Constituent  Assembly;  "away  with 
distinctions  I  The  king  faoe  to  face  with  the  people,  directly  and  immediately ; 
the  rest  is  an  attempt  against  imprescriptible  rights."  "  You  are  rash,"  replies 
the  modem  school ;  "  if  there  are  no  distinctions,  they  must  be  created.  If 
there  are  not  in  society  classes  forming  in  themselves  a  second  legislative  body 
a  mediator  between  the  king  and  the  people,  there  must  be  artificial  ones ; 
through  the  medium  of  the  law  must  be  created  what  does  not  exist  in  society; 
if  reality  is  wanting,  recourse  must  be  had  to  fiction."  Now  these  classes  ex- 
isted in  ancient  society,  they  took  part  in  public  afifairs,  they  were  organized 
as  active  instruments,  they  formed  the  first  legislative  bodies.  I  ask  now, 
whether  this  parallel  does  not  show,  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day,  that  what  is 
now  termed  progress  in  matters  of  government,  is,  in  fact,  a  true  retum  towards 
what  was  every  where  taught  and  practised  under  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
religion  before  the  appearance  of  Protestantism  ?  In  addressing  myself  to  men  ' 
endowed  with  the  least  intelligence  upon  social  and  political  questions,  I  may 
assuredly  dispense  with  the  difierences  which  must  necessarily  result  from  the 
two  epochs.  I  grant  that  the  course  of  events  would  of  itself  have  caused 
important  modifications ',  political  institutions  were  to  be  accommodated  to  the 
fresh  wants  to  be  satisfied.  But  I  maintain,,  at  the  same  time,  that,  so  fkr  as 
circumstances  permitted,  European  civilization  was  advancing  on  the  right 
road  to  a  better  state,  containing  within  itself  the  means  necessary  for  reforming 
without  destroying.  But  for  this  purpose  a  spontaneous  development  of  events 
was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  mere  action  of  man  is  of  little  avail, 
that  sudden  attempts  are  dangerous ;  that  the  great  productions  of  society  are 
like  those  of  nature,  both  requiring  an  indispensable  element,  tijne. 

There  is  one  fact  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  too  little  reflected  upon, 
although  including  the  explanation  of  some  strange  phenomena  of  the  last  three 
oenturies.  This  fact  is,  that  Protestantism  has  prevented  civilization  from 
becoming  homogeneous,  in  spite  of  a  strong  tendency  urging  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  homogeneity.  The  civilization  of  the  nations  without  doubt  receives 
its  nature  and  its  characteristics  from  the  principles  that  have  given  it  life  and 
movement ;  now  these  principles  being  the  same,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  these  nations  must  have  home  a  close  resemblance  to  each 
other.  History  and  philosophy  agree  on  this  point ;  therefore,  so  long  as  the 
European  nations  did  not  receive  the  inculcation  of  any  germ  of  division,  their 
civil  and  political  institutions  were  developed  with  a  very  remarkable  simi- 
larity. Tme,  certain  diffierences  were  observable  in  them,  which  were  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  variety  of  circumstances;  but  we  see  that  they 
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were  becoming  more  and  more  alike  and  forming  Europe  into  one  vast  whole, 
of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  a  correct  idea,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  ideas  of 
disunion.  This  homogeneity  would  have  arrived  at  its  perfection  through  the 
effect  of  the  rapidity  which  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  commerce  and  the 
arts  gave  to  intellectual  and  material  communications;  the  art  of  printing 
would  have  contributed  to  it  more  than  anything  else,  for  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
ideas  would  have  dispersed  the  inequalities  separating  the  nations  one  from 
another. 

But  unfortunately;  Protestantism  appeared  and  separated  the  European 
people  into  two  great  families,  which,  since  their  division,  have  professed  a 
mortal  hatred  towards  each  other.  This  hatred  has  been  the  cause  of  furious 
wars,  in  which  torrents  of  blood  have  been  shed.  One  thing  yet  more  fatal 
than  these  catastrophies  was  the  germ  of  civil,  political,  and  literary  schism^ 
introduced  into  the  bosom  of  Europe  by  the  absence  of  relirious  unity.  Civil 
and  political  institutions,  and  all  the  branches  of  learning,  nad  appeared  and 
prospered  in  Europe  under  the  influence  of  religion ;  the  schism  was  religious  j 
it  affected  even  the  root,  and  extended  to  the  branches.  Thus  arose  among 
the  various  nations  those  brazen  walls  which  kept  them  separate ;  the  spirit  of 
suspicion  and  mistrust  was  everywhere  spread;  things  which  before  would 
have  been  deemed  innocent  or  without  importance,  from  that  time  were  looked 
'  upon  as  eminently  dangerous. 

What  uneasiness,  disquietude,  and  agitation  must  have  been  the  result  of 
these  fatal  complications !  We  may  say  that  in  this  detestable  cerm  is  con- 
tained the  history  of  the  calamities  with  which  Europe  was  afllicted  during  the 
last  three  centuries.  To  what  may  we  attribute  the  Anabaptist  wars  in  Ger- 
many, those  of  the  empire,  and  the  Thirty-years  war ;  those  of  the  Huguenots 
in  France,  and  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  League ;  and  that  profound  source  of 
division,  that  uninterrupted  series  of  discord,  which  beginning  with  the 
Huguenots,  was  continued  by  the  Jansenists,  and  then  1}y  philosophers^  termi- 
nating in  the  Convention  ?  Had  England  not  contained  in  her  bosom  that 
nest  of  sects  engendered  by  Protestantism,  would  she  have  had  to  suffer  the 
disasters  of  a  revolution  which  lasted  so  many  years  ?  Had  Henry  VIII.  not 
seceded  frpm  the  Catholic  Church,  Great  Britain  would  not  have  passed  two- 
thirds  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  most  atrocious  religious  persecutions, 
and  under  the  most  brutal  despotism ;  she  would  not  have  been  drowned  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  in  torrents  of  blood,  shed  by  sectarian  fana- 
ticism. Had  it  not  been  for  Protestantism,  would  England  have  been  in  the  fatal 
position  in  which  she  is  placed  by  the  Irish  question,  scarcely  leaving  her  a 
choice  between,  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire  and  a  terrible  revolution? 
Would  not  nations  of  brethren  have  found  the  means  of  coming  to  an  amicable 
understanding,  if,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  religious  discords  had  not 
separated  them  by  a  lake  of  blood?  Those  offensive  and  defensive  con- 
federations between  nation  and  nation,  which  divided  Europe  into  two  parties, 
as  inimical  to  each  other  tts  the  Christians  to  the  Mussulmans,  that  traditional 
hatred  between  the  North  and  the  South,  that  profound  separation  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Germany,  between  Spain  and  England,  between  that 
country  and  France,  were  sure  to  have  an  extraordinary  effect  in  retarding 
communications  between  European  nations ;  and  what  would  have  been  obtained 
much  sooner  by  moral  means,  could  only  be  obtained  by  material  ones.  Steam 
tends  to  convert  Europe  into  one  vast  city;  if  men  who  were  one  day  to  live 
under  the  same  roof  hated  one  another  for  three  centuries,  what  was  the  cause 
of  it  ?  If  people's  hearts  had  been  united  long  before  in  mutual  affection, 
would  not  the  happy  moment  in  which  they  were  to  join  hands  have  beea 
hastened  ? 
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POLITXOAL  DO0TRINB8  IN   SPAIN. 

My  e^lanation  of  this  matter  would  be  incomplete,  were  I  to  leave  the  fol- 
lowing difficulty  unresolved  :  "  In  Spain,  Catholicity  has  prevailed  exclusively, 
and  under  it  an  absolute  monarchy  was  established,  a  sufficient  indication  that 
Catholic  doctrines  are  inimical  to  political  liberty."  The  great  majority  of 
men  never  look  deeply  into  the  real  nature  of  things,  nor  pay  due  attention  to 
the  true  meaning  of  words.  Present  them  with  something  in  strong  relief  that 
will  make  a  vivid  impression  on  their  imagination,  and  they  take  facts  just  as 
they  appear  at  the  first  glance,  thoughtlessly  confounding  causality  with  coinci- 
dence. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  empire  of  the  Catholic  religion  coincided 
in  Spain  with  the  final  preponderance  of  absolute  monarchy ;  but  the  question 
is.  Was  the  CatJiolic  religion  the  true  cause  of  this  prep(mderance?  Was  it  she 
that  overturned  the  ancient  cortes,  to  establish  the  throne  of  absolute  monarchs 
on  the  ruins  of  popular  institutions  ? 

Before  we  commence  our  examination  into  the  cause  that  destroyed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nation  on  public  affairs,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader 
that  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  absolutism  was  established  and  up- 
held in  juxtaposition  with  Protestantism.  Hence  the  argument  of  coincidence 
is  very  little  worth,  as,  owing  to  the  exact  identity  of  circumstances  in  the  two 
cases,  it  could  just  as  well  be  proved  that  Protestantism  leads  to  absolutism. 
I  will  just  observe  here,  that  in  my  endeavors  to  demonstrate  in  the  foregoing 
chapters  that  the  pseudo-Reformation  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  political 
liberty,  I  have  not  rested  my  arguments  upon  coincidences  only,  however  careful 
I  may  have  been  to  point  them  out  to  the  reader.  I  have  said  that  Protestant- 
ism, Dy  diffusing  dissolvent  doctrines,  had  occasioned  a  necessity  for  an  exten- 
sion of  temporal  power ;  that  by  destroying  the  political  influence  of  the  clergy 
and  the  Popes,  it  had  destroyed  the  equilibrium  between  the  social  classes,  left 
no  counterpoise  to  the  throne,  and  further  augmented  the  power  of  the 
monarch,  by  granting  him  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  Protestant  countries,  and 
exaggerating  his  prerogatives  in  Catholic  nations. 

But  we  will  dismiss  these  general  considerations,  and  fix  our  attention  upon 
Spain.  This  nation  has  the  misfortune  to  be  one  of  those  that  are  least  known ; 
its  history  is  not  properly  studied,  nor  are  sound  views  taken  of  its  present 
condition.  Its  troubles,  its  rebellions,  its  civil  wars,  proclaim  that  it  has  not 
yet  received  its  true  system  of  government,  which  proves  that  the  nation  to  be 
governed  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  Its  history  is,  if  possible,  still  less 
perfectly  understood.  The  present  influence  of  events  already  very  remote, 
works  secretly  and  almost  imperceptibly ;  and  hence  the  eye  of  the  observer 
is  satisfied  with  a  superficial  view  of  affairs,  and  he  forms  his  opinions  too 
hastily — opinions  which  too  often,  in  consequence,  take  the  place  of  facts 
and  reality.  In  treating  of  the  causes  that  have  deprived  Spain  of  her 
political  liberty,  almost  all  authors  fix  their  attention  principally  or  exclu- 
sively upon  Castile,  giving  monarchs  infinitely  more  credit  for  sagacity  than 
the  course  of  events  would  seem  to  justify.  They  generally  select  the  war 
of  the  Commvneros  as  their  point  of  view,  and,  according  to  certain  writers, 
but  for  the  defeat  at  Villalar,  the  liberties  of  Spain  would  have  been  forever 
secure.  I  admit  that  the  war  of  the  Commiweros  affords  an  excellent  point  of 
view  for  the  study  of  this  matter ;  in  fact,  the  field  of  Villalar  was  in  some 
measure  witness  to  the  conclusion  of  the  drama.  Castile  should  be  regarded 
as  the  centre  of  events ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  Spanish  monarchs  gave  proof 
of  great  sagacity  in  the  manner  in  which  they  brought  the  enterprise  to  a 
close.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  deem  it  just  to  give  an  exclusive  preference  to  one 
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of  these  consideration?,  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that  the  real  state  of  the 
question  is  generally  misconoeiyed :  effects  are  taken  for  causes,  accessories  for 
principals. 

In  my  opinion^  the  ruin  of  free  institutions  resulted  from  the  following 
causes : — Ist,  the  premature  and  immoderately  extensive  development  of  these 
institutions ;  2dly,  the  formation  of  the  Spanish  nation  out  of  a  successive 
reunion  of  very  heterogeneous  parts,  all  possessing  institutions  extremely 
popular;  3dly,  the  establishment  of  the  centre  of  power  in  the  middle  of  the 
provinces  where  these  forms  were  most  restricted,  and  where  the  authority  of 
the  crown  was  the  greatest;  4thly,  the  extreme  abundance  of  wealth,  the  power 
and  the  splendor  which  the  Spanish  people  saw  everywhere  around  them,  and 
which  lulled  them  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  prosperity ;  5thly,  the  exclusively 
military  position  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  whose  armies  were  everywhere  vic- 
torious, their  military  power  and  prestige  being  at  their  height  precisely  at  the 
critical  time  when  the  quarrel  had  to  be  decided.  I  will  tdce  a  rapid  view  of 
these  causes,  although  tne  nature  of  this  work  does  not  permit  me  to  devote  to 
them  the  space  which  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  subject  demand.  The 
reader  will  pardon  me  this  political  digression  on  account  of  the  close  con- 
nection existing  between  this  subject  and  the  religious  question. 

As  regards  popular  forms  of  government.  Spain  has  been  in  advance  of  all 
monarchical  nations.  This  is  an  indubitable  fact.  In  Spain,  these  forms 
received  a  premature  and  extreme  development ;  and  this  contributed  to  their 
ruin,  as  a  child  sickens  and  dies,  if,  in  its  tender  years,  its  growth  is  too  rapid, 
or  its  intellect  too  precocious.  This  active  spirit  of  liberty,  this  multitude  of 
fueros  and  of  privileges,  these  impediments  everywhere  placed  in  the  way  of 
power,  checking  ^he  rapidity  and  energy  of  its  action — this  great  development 
of  the  popular  element,  in  its  very  nature  restless  and  turbulent,  existing 
simultaneously  with  the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  pride  of  the  aristocracy, 
very  naturally  gave  rise  to  many  commotions.  Elements  so  numerous,  so 
various,  and  so  opposite  to  each  other,  which,  moreover,  had  not  time  to  be 
combined  so  as  to  form  a  peaceable  and  harmonious  whole,  were  not  likely  to 
work  tranquilly  together.  Order  is  the  prime  necessity  of  society ;  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  the  ideas,  the  manners,  and  the  laws  of  a  nation. 
Wherever  there  exists  a  germ  of  continual  disorder,  how  deep  soever  it  may 
have  struck  its  roots,  it  is  sure  to  be  extirpated,  or  at  least  crushed,  so  as  no 
longer  to  keep  public  tranquillity  in  perpetual  danger.  The  municipal  and 
political  organization  of  Spain  had  this  inconvenience,  and  hence  an  imperative 
necessity  for  its  modification.  But  the  ideas  and  the  manners  of  the  time  were 
such,  that  matters  could  not  be  expected  to  stop  at  a  simple  modification.  The 
system  of  constituencies,  which  so  easily  creates  numerous  assemblies,  either 
to  enact  new  fundamental  codes  or  to  reform  the  old  ones,  was  not  then  under- 
stood as  it  is  in  our  days ;  neither  were  men's  ideas  at  that  time  so  generalized 
as  to  place  them  above  all  that  exclusively  and  particularly  relates  to  a  people, 
at  a  point  of  elevation  whence  they  could  no  longer  observe  every  petty  local 
object,  but  had  their  attention  wholly  engrossed  by  mankind,  society,  the  nation, 
or  the  government.  It  was  not  so  at  that  time :  a  charter  of  liberty  granted 
by  a  king  to  a  city  or  a  town ;  an  immunity  wrested  from  a  feudal  1^  by  his 
armed  vassals ;  some  privilege  obtained  in  reward  of  warlike  achievements,  or 
sometimes  granted  as  a  recompense  for  the  bravery  of  a  man's  ancestors ;  a 
concession  to  the  cortes,  made  by  the  monarch  in  exchange  for  the  grant  of  a 
contribution,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  of  a  service, — a  law  or  custom,  the 
antiquity  of  which  lay  hidden  in  the  dept^  of  the  past,  or  confounded  with 
tile  infancy  of  monarchy :  such,  to  give  a  few  instances,  were  the  titles  of  which 
they  were  proud,  and  which  they  maintained  with  jealous  ardor. 

Liberty  now-a-days  is  more  vague,  and  sometimes  less  positive,  owing  to  the 
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generalization  and  eleyation  which  nien's  ideas  have  assumed;  bat  then  it  is 
ntr  less  liable  to  destraction.  Speaking  a  language  well  understood  by  the 
people,  and  appearing  as  the  common  cause  of  aU  nations,  it  awakens  universal 
sympathies,  and  is  in  a  position  to  found  more  extensive  associations  as  a  gua- 
rantee against  the  attacks  of  power.  The  words  liberty,  equality,  rights  of 
man,  intervention  of  the  people  in  public  affairs,  ministerial  responsibility, 
public  opinion,  liberty  of  the  press,  toleration,  and  other  similar  ones,  do 
undoubtedly  contain  a  great  diversity  of  meanings,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  and  to  classify  when  we  come  to  make  a  specific  application  of 
them ;  and  yet  these  words  present  to  the  mind  certain  ideas  which,  although 
complicated  and  confused,  have  a  false  appearance  of  clearness  and  simplicity. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  words  represent  certain  striking  objects  that  dazzle 
the  mind  by  their  vivid  and  flattering  colors,  and  hence  they  cannot  be  uttered 
without  exciting  a  lively,  interest;  they  are  understood  by  the  masses,  and 
hence  every  seu-oonstituted  champion  of  the  ideas  they  convey  is  at  once 
regarded  as  a  defender  of  the  rights  of  all'  mankind.  But  imagine  yourself 
living  among  the  people  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  your 
position  will  be  found  very  different.  Take  for  your  subject  the  franchises  of 
Catalonia  or  of  Castile,  and  address  yourself  to  the  Aragonese,  who  were  sO 
intractable  on  the  subject  of  their /ueros,  and  you  will  produce  no  effect — will 
not  succeed  in  awakening  either  their  zeal  or  their  interest ;  a  charter  that  does 
not  contain  the  name  of  one  of  their  towns  or  cities  is,  in  their  eyes,  a  thing  of 
no  importance,  and  foreisn  to  their  wishes.  This  inconvenience,  originating  in 
the  ideas  of  the  times,  which  were  naturally  confined  to  local  circumstances, 
became  very  great  in  Spain,  where,  under  the  same  sceptre,  there  was  formed 
an  amalgamation  of  people  differing  most  widely  in  their  manners,  in  their 
municipal  and  political  organization,  and  divided,  moreover,  by  rivalries  and 
animosities.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  curtail  the 
liberties  of  one  province  without  giving  umbrage  to  the  others,  or  exciting  their 
apprehensions  for  their  own  liberties.  If,  at  the  period  of  the  insurrections  of 
the  Gommuneros  in  Castile  against  Charles  V.,  there  had  existed  that  commu- 
nication of  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  those  lively  sympathies,  which  at  the 
present  time  unite  people  together,  the  defeat  of  ViUalar  would  have  been  a 
simple  defeat  and  nothing  more ;  the  cry  of  alarm,  resounding  throughout  Ara- 
gon  and  Castile,  would  certainly  have  given  more  trouble  to  the  young  and 
ill-advised  monarch.  But  such  was  not  the  case ;  all  the  efforts  of  the  people 
were  isolated,  and  consequently  barren  of  results.  The  royal  power,  proceed- 
ing upon  a  fixed  and  steady  plan,  was  able  to  beat  down  piecemeal  these 
scattered  forces,  and  the  result  was  not  doubtful.  In  1521,  Padilla,  Bravo, 
and  Maldonado  perished  on  the  scaffold;  in  1591,  D.  Diego  de  Heredia,  D. 
Juan  de  Luna,  and  the  Justiciary  himself,  D.  Antonio  de  Lanuza,  met  the  same 
fate ;  when,  in  1640,  the  Catalonians  rose  in  insurrection  for  the  defence  of 
their  rights,  notwithstanding  the  manifestos  they  issued  to  attract  supporters, 
they  found  no  one  to  assist  them.  There  were  then  no  flying  sheets,  coming 
every  morning  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  people  upon  all  sorts  of  questions,  and 
to  stir  up  alarm  at  the  least  appearance  of  danger  to  their  liberties.  The  peo- 
ple, Warmly  attached  to  their  customs  and  usages,  satisfied  with  the  nominal 
confirmations  which  their  monarchs  were  daily  giving  to  their  fueros,  proud 
also  of  the  respect  shown  to  their  ancient  liberties,  were  little  aware  that  they 
were  confronted  by  a  sagacious  adversary,  who  never  resorted  to  force  but  to 
effect  a  decisive  blow,  yet  constantly  held  his  powerful  arm  ready  to  crush 
them.  An  attentive  study  of  the  history  of  Spain  will  show  that  the  concen- 
tration of  the  whole  governing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  to  the 
exclusion,  as  far  as  was  possible,  of  popular  influence,  dates  from  the  reigo  ot 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     Nor  is  this  surprising;  for  there  was  then  a  greater 
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necessity  for  sncb  a  course,  and  it  could  be  more  easily  adopted.  There  was  a 
greater  necessity;  for,  from  that  time,  the  action  of  government  began  to 
extend  from  one  common  center  over  the  whole  of  Spain,  the  various  portions 
of  which  differed  so  widely  in  their  laws,  their  manners,  and  their  customs ; 
hence  the  central  action  naturally  felt  more  sensibly  the  embarrassment  occa- 
sioned by  so  great  a  diversity  of  cortes,  of  municipalities,  of  codes,  and  of 
privileges ;  and,  as  every  government  wishes  its  action  to  be  rapid  and  effica- 
cious, the  idea  of  simplifying,  uniting,  and  centralizing  their  power  naturally 
took  possession  of  the  kings  of  Spain.  It  is,  in  fact,  easy  to  understand  that 
a  monarch  at  the  head  of  numerous  armies,  with  magnificent  fleets  at  his  dis- 
posal, who  had,  on  a  hundred  occasions,  humbled  his  most  powerful  foes,  and 
won  the  respect  of  foreign  nations,  would  not  like  to  be  continually  going  to 
preside  over  the  cortes  in  Castile,  in  Aragon,  in  Valencia,  and  in  Catalonia. 
It  would  undoubtedly  cost  him  dear  to  be  constantly  repeating  the  oath  binding 
him  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  and  listening  to  the  per- 
petual strain  re-echoed  in  his  ears  by  the  procuradores  of  Castue,  and  the 
hrazos  of  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  be  obliged 
humbly  to  solicit  from  the  cortes  assistance  for  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and 
particularly  for  almost  continual  wars.  If  he  submitted  to  this,  it  was  only 
from  the  dread  of  those  resolute  men,  real  lions  in  the  battle-field  when  fighting 
in  defence  of  their  religion,  their  country,  and  their  king,  and  who  would  have 
fought  with  no  less  intrepidity  in  their  streets  and  houses,  had  an  attempt  been 
made  to  despoil  them  of  those  rights  and  franchises  which  they  inherited  from 
their  forefathers. 

The  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile  alone  so  far  prepared  the 
way  for  the  ruin  of  popular  institutions,  that  it  followed  almost  necessarily. 
From  that  time,  in  fact,  the  throne  had  obtained  too  great  a  preponderance  for 
the /iteros  of  the  kingdoms  recently  united  to  oppose  it  with  success.  To  ima- 
gine the  existence  at  that  period  of  a  political  power  capable  of  resisting  the 
crown,  we  must  suppose  all  the  assemblies  held  fix)m  time  to  time  in  the 
different  kingdoms  under  the  name  of  cortes  united  into  one  grand  national 
representative  body,  with  a  power  analogous  to  that  of  the  king ;  we  must  sup- 
pose this  central  assembly  actuated  by  a  zeal  equal  to  that  of  the  ancient 
assemblies  for  the  preservation  of  their  fueros  and  privileges,  ready  to  sacrifice 
all  their  rivalries  to  the  public  good,  and  advancing  towards  their  object  with  a 
firm  step,  in  one  compact  mass,  and  never  giving  an  advantage  to  their  adver- 
sary. In  other  words,  we  must  suppose  what  was  utterly  impossible  at  that 
period ;  impossible,  on  account  of  the  ideas,  the  habits,  and  the  rivalries  of  the 
people ;  impossible,  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  question  in  so  lofty  a  sense ;  impossible,  owing  to  the  resistance  which^  it 
would  have  met  with  from  the  monarchs ;  to  the  embarrassment  and  compli- 
cation, arising  from  the  municipal,  social,  and  political  organization.  In  a 
word,  it  was  something  impossible  to  effect  or  even  to  conceive. 

Every  circumstance  was  in  favor  of  the  aggrandizement  of  the  royal  power. 
The  monarch  being  no  longer  merely  king  of  Aragon  or  of  Castile,  but  of  Spain, 
.the  ancient  kingdoms  dwindled  into  insignificance  before  the  majesty  and  the 
splendor  of  the  throne,  and  sank  by  degrees  to  the  rank  which  alone  suited 
them,  that  of  provinces.  From  that  moment  the  action  of  the  monarch  became 
more  extensive  and  complicated,  and  consequently  he  could  not  come  so  fre- 
quently into  contact  with  his  vassals.  The  celebration  of  the  cortes  in  each  of 
the  recently  united  kingdoms,  would  have  occasioned  long  delays ;  for  the  king 
was  oftentimes  engaged  at  another  part  of  the  empire.  When  sedition  was  to 
be  chastised,  abuses  to  be  checked,  or  excesses  to  be  repressed,  he  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  forces  of  the  particular  kingdom  in  which 
these  things  occurred,  as  he  could  employ  the  arms  of  Castile  to  subdue  insur- 
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reotion  in  the  kingdom  of  Aracon,  and  those  of  Aragon  to  put  down  the  rebels 
of  Castile.  Grenada  lay  at  his  feet ;  Italy  yielded  to  one  of  his  victorious 
captains^  in  his  fleet  was  Coiumbusj  who  had  just  discovered  a  new  world; 
under  these  circamstanceS;  it  was  in  vain  to  listen  for  the  murmurs  of  the 
cortes  and  of  a^untamientos, — these  were  no  longer  heard^  they  had  totally 
disappeared. 

Had  the  national  manners  had  a  peaceable  tendency,  had  not  Spain  been 
habituated  to  war,  democratic  institutions  would  probably  have  been  preserved 
with  less  difficulty.  Had  the  attention  of  the  people  been  fixed  exclusively  upon 
their  municipal  and  political  affairs,  they  would  have  better  understood  their 
real  interests ;  kings  themselves  would  not  have  been  so  ready  to  rush  into  war, 
and  the  throne  would  in  some  degree  have  lost  the  prestige  it  obtained  from 
the  splendor  and  success  of  its  armies^  the  administration  would  not  have  been 
imbued  with  that  blunt  harshness  for  which  military  habits  are  always  more 
or  less  remarkable;  and  the  ancient /u^os  would  thus  have  more  easily  retained 
some  consideration.  But  precisely  at  that  period  Spain  was  the  most  warlike 
nation  in  the  world ;  it  was  in  its  element  on  the  battle-field ;  seven  centuries 
of  combats  had  made  it  a  nation  of  soldiers.  Its  recent  victories  over  the 
Moors ;  the  exploits  of  its  armies  in  Italy ;  the  discoveries  of  Columbus ;  every 
thing,  in  fine,  contributed  to  its  exaltation,  and  to  inspire  it  with  that  spirit  of 
chivalry  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  was  one  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  king  to  be  a  captain ;'  and  he  was  certain  to  captivate 
the  minds  of  Spaniards,  so  long  as  he  won  renown  by  brilliant  feats  of  arms. 
Now,  arms  are  the  bane  of  popular  institutions.  After  a  victory  on  the  field 
of  battle,  the  order  and  discipHne  of  the  camp  are  usually  transferred  to  the 
city. 

From  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  throne  rose  to  such  a  height 
of  power  that  liberal  institutions  were  almost  lost  sight  of.  The  people  and 
the  grandees,  it  is  true,  re-appeared  upon  the  soene  after  the  death  of  li^abella ; 
but  chis  was  entirely  owing  to  the  misunderstanding  between  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  and  Philip  le  Bel,  which  impaired  the  unity,  and  consequently  the 
strength  of  the  throne ;  and  hence,  as  soon  as  these  circumstances  disappeared, 
the  throne  again  resumed  its  full  preponderance,  and  that  not  only  during  the 
last  days  of  Ferdinand,  but  even  under  the  regency  of  Ximenes.  The  men  of 
Castile,  exasperated  by  the  excesses  of  the  Flemish,  and  encouraged  perhaps 
by  the  hope,  that  the  rule  of  a  young  monarch  would  be,  as  it  usually  is,  only 
feeble,  again  raised  their  voices ;  their  remonstrances  and  complaints  speedily 
ended  in  commotions  and  in  open  insurrection.  Notwithstanding  many  cir- 
cumstances highly  favorable  to  the  Communcros^  and  the  probability  that 
their  conduct  would  be  followed  by  all  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  we  find 
that  the  insurrection,  although  considerable,  did  not  assume  either  the  import- 
ance or  extent  of  a  national  movement ;  a  great  portion  of  the  Peninsula  pre- 
served a  strict  neutrality,  and  the  rest  inclined  to  the  cause  of  monarchy.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  this  fact  indicates  that  the  throne  had  already  obtained  an 
immense  prestige,  and  was  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  powerful  institu- 
tion. The  entire  reign  of  Charles  V.  was  extremely  well  calculated  to  perfect 
this  beginning.  Commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the  battle  of  Yillalur,  this 
reign  continued  through  an  uninterrupted  series  of  wars,  in  which  the  treasures 
anil  the  blood  of  Spain  were  spent  with  incredible  profusion  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  The  nation  was  not  allowed  time  even  to 
think  of  its  affairs :  almost  always  deprived  of  the  presence  of  its  king,  it  had 
become  a  province  at  the  diposal  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  ruler  of 
Eui*ope.  True,  the  cortes  of  1538  boldly  gave  Charles  a  severe  lecture  instead 
of  the  succor  he  demanded.  But  it  was  already  too  late ;  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility  were  expelled  from  the  oortes,  and  the  representation  of  Castile  was 
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restricted  for  the  future  to  the  procuradores  alone ;  that  is,  it  was  doomed  to  be 
no  more  than  the  shadow  of  what  it  had  been — a  mere  instrument  of  the 
rojal  will. 

Much  has  been  said  against  Philip  11. ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  this  monarch 
merely  kept  his  place,  and  allowed  things  to  take  their  natural  course.  The 
crisis  was  already  past;  the  question  already  decided;  the  Spanish  nation 
could  not  regain  its  lost  influence,  save  by  the  regenerating  action  of  centuries. 
Still,  we  must  not  imagine  that  absolute  power  was  so  mlly  and  completely 
established  as  to  leave  not  a  vestige  of  ancient  liberty ;  but  this  liberty  could 
do  nothing  from  its  asylum  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia  against  the  giant  that 
held  it  in  check  from  the  midst  of  a  country  entirely  subject  to  his  sway,  from 
the  capital  of  Castile.  The  monarchs  might  probably,  by  one  bold  and  heavy 
blow,  have  struck  down  every  thing  that  opposed  them ;  but  whatever  probsr 
bilities  of  success  they  had  in  the  vast  means  at  their  disposal,  they  were  very 
careful  not  to  make  tne  attempt,  but  left  the  inhabitants  of  Navarre,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  their  franchises, 
rights,  and  privileges.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  careful  to  prevent  the 
contagion  spreading  to  the  other  provinces.  By  means  of  partial  attacks,  and 
more  especially  by  leading  the  people  to  allow  their  ancient  liberties  to  fell 
into  desuetude,  they  gradually  diminished  their  zeal  for  them,  and  insensibly 
brought  them  to  a  habit  of  tamely  bending  under  the  action  of  a  central 
power.  (39) 


CHAPTER    LXVn. 

POUTIOAL  JJBSRTT  AND  REUQIOUS  INTOLERANCE. 

In  the  sketch  I  have  here  drawn,  the  rigorous  accuracy  of  which  no  one  can 
question,  we  have  not  discovered  any  thins  like  oppression  in  Catholicity,  nor 
any  alliance  between  the  clergy  and  the  throne  for  the  destruction  of  liberty : 
what  we  have  discovered  is  merely  the  regular  and  natural  order  of  things, — 
a  successive  development  of  events  contained  in  each  other,  as  the  plant  is 
contained  in  the  germ.  As  for  the  Inquisition,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  re- 
specting it  in  the  chapters  that  treat  of  it :  in  this  place  I  will  merely  observe, 
that  it  was  not  a  political  instrument  in  the  hands  of  kings,  ready  to  be  used 
at  their  beck.  Religion  was  its  object;  and  as  we  have  seen,  far  from  losing 
sight  of  this  object  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  it  unhesitatingly  con- 
demned the  doctrines  that  would  have  unjustly  extended  the  powers  of  Uie 
monarch.  Shall  I  be  told,  that  the  Inquisition  was  in  its  very  nature  intoler- 
ant, and  consequently  opposed  to  the  growth  of  liberty  ?  I  answer,  that  toler- 
ation, as  now  understood,  had  at  that  time  no  existence  in  any  European 
country.  Besides,  it  was  under  the  direct  and  full  influence  of  religious  in- 
tolerance that  the  people  were  emancipated,  municipalities  organized,  the  system 
of  large  representative  assemblies  established,  which,  under  different  names, 
and  more  or  less  directly,  interfered  in  public  affairs. 

Men's  ideas  were  not  yet  so  far  perverted  as  to  lead  them  to  believe  that 
religion  was  favorable  and  conducive  to  the  oppression  of  the  people ;  on  Uie 
contrary,  we  observe  in  the  hearts  of  these  people  a  vehement  desire  for  liberty 
and  progress,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  clung  with  enthusiasm  to  a  faith,  in 
the  sight  of  which  it  appeared  to  them  just  and  salutary  to  refuse  toleration  to 
any  doctrine  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Home.  Unity  of 
faith  does  not  fetter  the  people— does  not  impede  their  movements  in  any  direc- 
tion— as  well,  indeed,  might  it  be  said,  that  the  mariner  is  fettered  by  the  com- 
pass that  guides  him  in  safety  through  the  wide  expanse  of  waters.     Was  the 
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ancient  unity  of  European  civilization  wanting  in  grandeur,  in  Tariety,  or  in 
beauty  ?  Did  Catholic  unity,  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  society,  arrest  its 
progress,  even. in  the  ages  of  barbarism  ?  Let  us  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  grand 
and  delightful  spectacle  exhibited  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  sixteenth,  and 
pause  a  moment  to  reflect;  we  shall  all  the  better  understand  in  what  manner 
Protestantism  has  eiven  a  wrong  direction  to  the  course  of  civilization. 

The  immense  agitation  occasioned  by  the  gigantic  enterprise  of  the  Crusades 
shows  in  what  a  state  of  fermentation  were  the  elements  deposited  in  the  bosom 
of  society.  The  shock  excited  them  to  activity — union  augmented  their  force 
—every  where,  and  in  every  sense,  was  to  be  seen  a  vigorous  and  active  move- 
ment, a  sure  presage  of  the  high  degree  of  civilization  and  refinement  which 
Europe  was  about  to  attain.  The  arts  and  sciences,  as  if  called  into  life  by 
some  powerful  voice,  reappeared,  loudly  asserting  their  claim  to  protection  and 
an  honorable  reception.  On  the  feudal  castles,  those  heirlooms  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  period  of  conquest,  a  ray  of  light  suddenly  gleamed,  that  illumin- 
ated with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  all  climates  and  all  people.  Those  masses 
of  men,  who  had  hitherto  bent  in  painful  toil  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters, 
now  lifted  up  their  heads,  and,  with  bold  hearts  and  enfranchised  lips,  demanded 
a  share  in  social  advantages.  Addressing  each  other  with  a  look  of  intelli- 
gence, they  combined  together,  and  insisted  in  common  that  the  law  should  be 
substituted  for  caprice.  Then  towns  sprang  up,  increased  in  size  and  import- 
ance, and  were  surrounded  with  ramparts ;  municipal  institutions  arose,  and 
began  to  develop  themselves ;  kings,  till  then  the  sport  of  the  pride,  alnbition 
or  stubbornness  of  the  feudal  lords,  seized  upon  an  opportunity  so  favorable, 
and  made  common  cause  with  the  people.  Threatened  with  destruction,  feud- 
alism entered  valiantly  into  the  contest,  but  in  vain ;  and,  restrained  by  a  power 
even  more  irresistible  than  the  weapons  of  its  adversaries,  and,  as  if  oppressed 
by  the  air  it  breathed,  it  felt  its  action  impeded,  its  energies  enfeebled,  and, 
despairing  of  victory,  it  gave  itself  up  to  the  enjoyment  to  be  found  in  the 
patronage  of  the  arts. 

To  the  coat  of  mail  now  succeeded  elegance  of  dress ;  to  the  powerful  shield, 
the  pompous  escutcheon ;  to  the  bearing  and  address  of  the  warrior,  the  man- 
ners of  the  courtier : — thus  was  the  whole  power  of  feudalism  undermined ;  the 
popular  element  was  left  completely  at  liberty  to  develop  itself;  and  the  powers 
of  monarchs  became  every  day  more  extensive.  Koyalty  thus  strengthened, 
municipal  institutions  in  full  viffor,  and  feudalism  undermined,  the  remnants 
oi  barbarism  and  oppression  still  existing  in  the  laws  fell  one  by  one  beneath 
the  attacks  of  so  many  adversaries ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history, 
there  was  seen  a  considerable  number  of  great  nations  presenting  the  peaceful 
spectacle  of  many  millions  of  men  living  in  social  union,  and  enjoying  together 
the  rights  of  men  and  of  citizens.  Until  this  period,  public  tranquillity,  and 
even  the  very  existence  of  society,  had  to  be  secured  by  carefully  excluding 
from  the  working  of  the  political  machine  a  great  numlJer  of  individuals  by 
means  of  slavery — a  system  that  proved  at  once  the  intrinsic  inferioritv  and 
weakness  of  the  governments  of  antiquity.  The  Christian  religion,  with  the 
courage  inspired  by  the  consciousness  of  strength,  and  with  an  ardent  love  for 
humanity,  had  never  doubted  that  she  held  in  her  hands  other  means  of  re- 
straining men  than  a  recourse  to  degradation  and  violence,  and  had,  in  fact, 
resolved  the  problem  in  a  manner  the  most  noble  and  generous.  8he  had  said 
to  society :  '*  Dost  thou  dread  this  immense  multitude,  that  have'  no  sufficient 
titles  to  thy  confidence  ?  I  will  stand  security  for  them.  Thou  enslavest  them ; 
thou  puttest  chains  around  their  necks ;  I  will  subdue  their  hearts.  Leave 
them  free ;  and  this  multitude,  before  which  thou  tremblest  as  before  a  herd  of 
wild  beasts,  will  become  a  class  of  men  serviceable  to  themselves  and  to  thee." 
This  voice  had  been  heard,  and  all  men  were  freed  from  the  yoke  of  slavery- 
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all  entered  upon  this  noble  struggle,  which  was  to  place  society  in  equilibrioniy 
without  destroying  or  shaking  its  foundations.  We  have  already  said  above, 
that  there  existed  powerful  adversaries.  Shocks  more  or  less  violent  were 
inevitable ;  but  there  was  no  cause  for  anticipating  any  serious  catastrophe, 
unless  some  fatal  combination  of  circumstances  arose  to  overthrow  the  only 
power  capable  of  moderating  the  inflamed,  and  sometimes  exasperated,  passions 
of  men — to  impose  silence  upon  that  powerful  voice,  ever  ready  to  say  to  the 
combatants,  That  is  enough.  That  voice — the  voice  of  Christianity — might 
have  been  heard  with  greater  or  less  docility ;  but  it  would  always  have  sufficed 
to  calm  down  the  fury  of  the  passions,  to  moderate  the  fierceness  of  their  con- 
flicts, and  thus  to  prevent  scenes  of  bloodshed. 

If  we  take  a  glance  at  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  social  elements,  whose 
struggle  seemed  likely  to  disturb  public  tranquillity,  we  shall  find  the  power 
of  the  throne  already  far  superior  to  that  of  the  lords  atid  of  the  people ;  we 
shall  see  it  endeavoring  to  please  its  rivals,  lending  its  aid  to  one  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  others :  but  already  this  power  was  evidently  indestructible. 
Held  more  or  less  in  check  by  the  proud  remnants  of  feudalism,  and  by  the 
ever-growing  and  encroaching  power  of  the  people,  monarchy  nevertheless 
maintained  its  position  as  a  central  force  for  the  protection  of  society  against 
violence  and  excess.  This  tendency  was  so  strong,  that  we  every  where  meet 
with  the  same  phenomenon,  manifested  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  and  with 
characters  of  greater  or  less  identity.  The  nations  of  Europe  were  great  both 
in  numbers  and  extent;  the  abolition  of  slavery  gave  a  sanction  to  the  prin- 
ciple, that  man  ought  to  live  free  in  the  midst  of  society,  enjoying  its  most 
essential  advantages,  and  with  sufficient  room  to  enable  him  to  take  a  more  or 
less  elevated  rank,  according  to  the  means  he  employs  to  gain  it.  Thus  society 
had  said  to  each  individual :  ''  I  acknowledge  thee  as  a  man  and  a  citizen ;  from 
this  moment  I  guarantee  to  thee  the  possession  of  these  titles*  If  thou  de^irest 
to  lead  a  quiet  life  in  the  bosom  of  thy  family — labor  and  be  careful ;  no  one 
shall  wrest  from  thee  the  rewards  of  thy  labors,  nor  trammel  the  free  exercise 
of  thy  faculties.  Dost  thou  aspire  to  the  possession  of  wealth — consider  how 
others  have  acquired  it,  and  display  a  similar  activity  and  intelligence.  Art 
thou  ambitious  of  fame,  of  rising  to  an  elevated  rauK,  to  splendid  titles- — the 
sciences  and  the  military  profession  are  before  thee.  If  thou  hast  inherited  an 
illustrious  name,  thou  mayest  still  increase  its  lustre ;  if  thou  art  not  in  pos- 
session of  such  a  name,  thou  art  free  to  acquire  one." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  social  problem  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Every  thing  was  made  public,  all  the  great  means  of  action  were 
openly  developing  themselves  with  rapidity;  the  art  of  printing  already  trans- 
mitted men's  thoughts  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  with  the  speed 
of  lightning,  and  insured  their  preservation  for  the  benefit  of  future  genera- 
tions. The  frequent  intercourse  between  nations,  the  revival  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  the  inclination  for  travelling  and  com- 
merce, the  discovery  of  a  new  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  preference  given  to  political  negotiations  for  effecting  the  arrange- 
ments of  international  relations, — every  thing  combined  to  give  to  the  minds 
of  men  that  strong  impulse,  that  shock  which  at  once  arouses  and  develops  all 
their  faculties,  and  gives  new  life.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what  process 
of  reasoning,  in  the  face  of  facts  so  positive  and  certain, — facts  that  stand  so 
prominently  forward  in  every  page  of  history,  any  man  could  ever  seriously 
maintain  that  Protestantism  aided  human  pro^ss.  If  previous  to  Luther's 
reform  society  had  been  found  stationary,  and  still  submerged  in  the  chaos 
into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians ;  if  the  people 
had  not  succeeded,  previously  to  that  reform,  in  forming  themselves  into  great 
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nations,  and  in  providing  themselves  with  systems  of  government  more  or  less 
perfectly  organized,  but  all  unquestionably  superior  to  any  that  had  hitherto 
existed, — the  assertion  might  carry  with  it  a  degree  of  plausibility,  or,  at  all 
events,  it  would  not  stand,  as  it  unfortunately  does,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  most  authentic  and  notorious  facts.  But  what,  on  the  contrary,  was  the 
actual  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  Luther's  appearance  ?  The  administration 
of  justice,  exercised  with  more  or  less  perfection,  already  possessed  a  highly 
moral,  rational,  and  equitable  system  of  legislation  for  the  guidance  of  its 
decisions ;  the  people  had  in  great  part  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  feudalism,  and 
had  acquired  abundant  resources  for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  their 
liberties ;  the  executive  had  made  immense  progress,  owing  to  the  establish- 
ment, extension,  and  amelioration  of  municipalities  3  the  royal  authority^ 
enlarged,  fortified,  and  consolidated,  formed  in  the  midst  of  society  a 
central  force  powerful  to  work  good,  to  prevent  evil,  to  restrain  the  passions,  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  interests,  to  prevent  ruinous  social  contests,  and  to 
watch  over  the  general  welfare  of  society  by  constant  protection  and  effectual 
encouragement ;  in  fine,  at  that  period  nations  were  seen  to  fix  a  look  of  great 
foresight  and  sagacity  on  the  rock  upon  which  the  vessel  of  society  is  in  danger 
of  being  wrecked,  whenever  the  power  of  royalty  is  left  without  any  sort  of 
counterpoise.  Such  was  already  the  condition  of  £urope  before  the  religious 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

I  promptly  concede  that  great  progress  has  been  made  since  that  period  in  - 
all  matters  of  a  social,  political  and  administrative  nature ;  but  does  it  follow 
that  this  progress  is  owing  to  the  Protestant  Reformation  f  To  prove  that  it  is, 
it  would  be  necessarv  to  produce  two  societies  absolutely  similar  in  position 
and  circumstances,  but  separated  by  a  long  space  of  time,  that  would 
render  all  reciprocal  influence  between  them  impossible,  and  subjected,  one 
to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic,  the  other  to  the  Protestant  principle ;  then 
each  of  the  two  religions  might  come  forward  and  say  to  the  world,  ^<  This  is 
my  work.''  But.it  is  absurd  to  compare,  as  is^ften  done,  times  so  widely  dif- 
ferent, circumstances  so  utterly  dissimilar  and  exceptional  with  ordinary  cased; 
it  should  also  be  remembered,  that,  in  every  thing,  the  first  step  is  always  the 
most  difficult,  and  the  greatest  merit  is  always  due  to  invention )  in  a  word^ 
after  so  many  other  violations  of  the  rules  of  logic,  our  opponents  should  not 
obstinately  persist  in  deducing  from  one  single  fact  all  other  facts,  simply 
because  the  latter  happen  to  be  posterior  to  the  former,  otherwise  they  will 
fall  under  suspicion  of  insincerity  in  their  search  after  truth,  and  of  a  wish  to 
falsify  history. 

The  organization  of  European  society,  such  as  Protestantism  found  it,  was^ 
assuredly  not  perfect,  but  it  was,  at  all  events,  as  perfect  as  was  possible.  Unless 
Providence  had  vouchsafed  to  govern  the  world  by  prodi^es,  Europe,  at  this 
period,  could  not  have  attained  to  a  more  advantageous  position.  The  elements 
of  progress,  of  happiness,  of  civilisation  and  refinement,  were  in  her  bosom ;  they 
were  numerous  and  powerful ;  time  was  developing  them  by  degrees  in  a  man- 
ner truly  wonderful  ]  and  as  mournful  experience  is  every  day  lessening  the 
prestige  and  credit  of  destructive  doctrines,  the  time  is  perhaps  not  far  distant, 
when  philosophers,  examining  dispassionately  this  period  of  history,  will  agree 
that  society  had  even  then  received  the  most  fortunate  impulse.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Protestantism,  by  giving  a  wrong  direction  to  the  march  of  society,  only  pre- 
cipitated it  upon  a  perSous  route,  where  it  has  been  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  and 
would  perhaps  have  been  ruined  altogether,  had  not  the  hand  of  the  Most  High 
been  stronser  than  the  feeble  arm  of  man.*  Protestants  boast  of  having  rendered 
ffreat  service  to  society  by  having  destroyed  in  some  countries,  and  impaired 
in  others,  the  power  of  the  Popes.  As  regards  the  Papal  supremacy  in  rela» 
tion  to  matters  of  faith;  what  1  have  elsewhere  said  will  suffice  to  demonstrate 
49  SH 
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tbe  disastrous  oonseqnenoes  of  the  exercise  of  private  judgment ;  as  to  discip- 
line, I  am  unwilling  to  enter  ttpon  questions  that  would  indefinitely  extend  the 
limits  of  this  work.  I  will  merely  ask  my  opponents,  whether  they  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  leave  a  sodety  co-extensive  with  the  world  without  a  legislator,  without  a 
judge,  without  an  arbitrator,  without  a  counsellor,  without  a  chief? 

Temporal  power.— This  term  has  long  been  the  bugbear  of  kinffs — ^the 
watchword  of  the  anti-Oatholic  party — a  snare  into  which  many  upright  men 
have  fallen— a  butt  for  the  shafts  of  discontented  statesmen,  disappointed 
writers,  and  snarling  canonists;  and  nothing  more  natural,  seeing  that  the 
subject  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  pouring  out  their  resentments,  and  of 
giving  currency  to  their  su^idous  doctrines,  well  assured  that,  by  affecting 
seal  for  the  power  of  the  monarch,  they  would  find,  in  case  of  danger,  a  ready 
asylum  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  The  present  is  not  the  place  for  the  discus- 
sion of  a  question  that  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  vehement  and  learned 
disputes;  and  it  would  be  the  more  inopportune,  as,  in  the  existing  state  of 
things,  assurecUy  no  power  apprehends  the  least  temporal  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  the  Holy  See,  which,  whatever  its  enemies  may  say,  has  evinced  at  all 
times,  and  even  humanly  speaking,  more  prudence,  tact,  patience,  and  wisdom 
than  any  other  power  upon  earth ;  and  amidst  the  extreme  difficulties  of  modem 
times,  has  taken  up  a  position  that  enables  it  to  yield  to  the  various  exigencies 
of  the  times  without  any  compromise  of  its  high  dignity,  without  any  deviation 
from  its  sublime  obligations.  It  is  certain  that  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popes  had  risen  in  the  course  of  time  to  such  a  height,  that  the  successor  of  St 
Peter  had  become  a  universal  counsellor,  arbitrator,  and  judge,  from  whose 
sentence  it  was  dangerous  to  appeal,  even  in  purely  political  matters.  The  general 
movement  throughout  Europe  had  somewhat  weakened  this  power ;  but  yet,  at 
the  moment  when  Protestantism  made  its  appearance,  it  still  had  such  an  as- 
cendency over  the  minds  of  men,  it  commanded  so  much  veneration  and  respect^ 
and  was  possessed  of  such  vast  means  fDr  defending  its  rights,  enforcing  its 
pretensions,  supporting  its  decisions,  and  making  its  counsels  respected,  that 
the  most  powerS^  monarchs  of  Europe  considered  it  a  very  serious  matter  to 
have  the  Court  of  Rome  opposed  to  them  in  any  affair  whatever ;  and  conse- 
quently they  eagerly  sought  on  all  occasions,  to  secure  its  favor  and  friendship. 
Borne  had  thus  become  a  general  centre  of  negotiation,  and  no  affur  of  impor- 
tance could  escape  its  influence. 

Such  have  been  the  outcries  raised  against  the  colossal  power,  aeainst  this 
pretended  usurpation  of  rights,  that  one  might  suppose  the  Popes  to  nave  been 
a  succession  of  deep  conspirators,  who,  by  their  intrigues  and  artifices,  aimed 
at  nothing  short  of  univeiBal  monarchy.  As  our  opponents  plume  themselves 
on  their  spirit  of  observation  and  historical  analysis,  I  felt  it  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  was  strengthened  and  extended 
at  a  time  when  no  other  power  was  as  yet  really  constituted.  To  call  that 
power  usurpation  therefore,  is  not  merely  an  inaccuracy — ^it  is  an  anachronism. 
In  the  fleneral  confusion  brought  upon  all  European  sodety  by  the  irruptions 
of  the  barbarians,  in  that  strange  medley  of  races,  laws,  manners,  and  <aradi- 
tions,  there  remained  only  one  solid  foundation  for  the  structure  of  the  edifice 
of  dvilisation  and  refinement,  onlv  one  luminous  body  to  shine  upon  the  chaos, 
only  one  element  capable  of  givmg  life  to  the  germ  of  regeneration  that  lay 
buried  in  blood-stained  ruins-^]lhristianity,  predominant  over  and  annihilating 
the  remains  of  other  religions,  arose,  in  this  age  of  desolation,  Uke  a  solitaiy 
column  in  the  center  of  a  ruined  citv,  or  like  a  bright  beacon  amid  darkness. 

Barbarians,  and  proud  of  their  tnumphs  as  they  were,  the  conquering  people 
bowed  their  heads  beneath  the  pastoral  staff  that  governs  the  nock  of  Jesus 
Ohrist.  The  spiritual  pastors,  a  body  of  men  quite  new  to  these  barbarians, 
and  speaking  a  lofty  and  divine  language,  obtained  over  the  chiefs  of  the  fero- 
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dons  hordes  from  the  north  a  complete  and  permanent  aaeendency;  which  the 
course  of  ages  could  not  destroy.  Snch  was  the  foundation  of  the  temporal 
power  in  the  Church ;  and  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  as  the  Pope  towered 
above  all  the  other  pastors  in  the  ecclesiastical  edifice;  like  a  superb  cupola 
above  the  other  parts  of  a  magnificent  temple,  his  temporal  power  must  have 
risen  far  higher  Uian  that  of  ordinary  bishops ;  and  must  also  have  had  a  deeper, 
more  solid,  and  more  lasting  foundation.  All  the  principles  of  legislation,  all 
the  foundations  of  society,  all  the  elements  of  intellectual  culture,  all  that 
remained  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  all  was  in  the  hands  of  religion ;  and  all  very 
naturally  sought  protection  from  the  pontifical  throne,  the  only  power  acting 
with  order,  concert,  and  regularity,  and  the  only  one  that  offered  any  guarantee 
for  stability  and  permanence.  Wars  succeeded  to  wars,  convulsions  to  convul- 
sions, the  forms  of  society  were  continually  changing;  but  the  one  great, 
general,  and  dominant  fact,  the  stability  and  influence  of  religion,  remained 
still  the  same :  and  it  is  ridiculous  in  any  man  to  declaim  against  a  phenomenon 
so  natural,  so  inevitable,  and,  above  all,  so  advantageous,  designating  it,  <<  A 
succession  of  usurpations  of  temporal  power.'^ 

Power,  ere  it  can  be  usurped,  must  exist  j  and  where,  I  pray,  did  temporal 
power  then  exist  ?  Was  it  in  kings  ? — ^the  sport,  and  frequently  the  victims 
of  the  haughty  barons  ?  In  the  feudal  lords  ?— continually  engaged  in  contests 
amongst  themselves,  with  kinss,  and  with  the  people  ?  In  fine,  was  it  in  the 
people  ? — a  troop  of  slaves,  who,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  religion,  were  slowly 
working  out  their  freedom  ?  The  people,  it  is  true,  united  against  the  lords — 
they  raised  their  voices  to  demand  protection  from  the  monarch,  or  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  the  Church  against  the  vexations  and  outrages  inflicted  on  them  by 
both ;  still,  however,  they  as  vet  formed  but  an  unorganised  embryo  of  society, 
without  any  fixed  rule,  without  government,  and  without  laws.  Could  we 
honestly  compare  modem  times  with  these  ?  Could  we  apply  to  these  bygone 
affes  restrictions  and  distinctions  of  authority  that  are  admissible  only  in  a  state 
of  society  in  which  the  elements  of  life  and  civilization  have  been  developed, 
in  which  solid  and  permanent  foundations  have  been  laid,  in  which,  conse- 
quently, the  functions  of  social  authority  could  be,  and  have  in  effect  been, 
regulated,  after  a  minute  analysis  of  the  Hmits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  ? 
To  reason  otherwise,  would  be  to  seek  order  in  chaos,  smoothness  on  the  sur- 
fifice  of  a  tempest-tossed  ocean.  We  should  not  forget^  either,  a  general  and 
unvarying  fact,  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  things, — a  fact,  moreover,  to 
which  the  history  of  all  times  and  all  countries  is  continually  ciuling  our  atten- 
tion, and  which  has  received  a  striking  confirmation  fr(»n  the  revolutions  of 
modem  times, — ii%.  that  whenever  society  is  deeply  diseased,  there  is  always 
at  hand  a  principle  of  life  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  malady.  A  contest  takes 
pkoe-— collisions  occur  one  after  another— Uiey  become  more  frequent  and  more 
violent;  but  ultimately  the  principle  of  order  prevails  over  that  of  disorder,  and 
continues  long  afterwards  to  predominate  in  society.  This  principle  may  be 
more  or  less  just,  more  or  less  rational,  more  or  less  violent,  more  or  less  ade- 
quate to  attain  its  object;  but  whatever  it  be  in  these  respects,  it  always 
prevails  in  the  end,  unless,  d^uring  the  struggle,  another,  a  better  and  more 
powerful  principle  takes  its  place. 

Now,  in  the  middle  ages,  tnis  principle  was  the  Christian  Church.  She  alone 
could  be  this  principle,  for  she  had  truth  in  her  doctrines,  justice  in  her  laws, 
and  regularity  and  pradence  in  her  government.  She  was  the  only  element  of 
life  that  existed  at  this  period— the  onlv  depository  of  the  grand  idea  upon 
which  the  reorganization  of  society  depended  j  and  this  idea  was  not  vague  and 
abstract,  but  positive  and  practicable,  for  it  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  Him 
whose  word  calls  forth  worlds  out  of  nothing,  and  makes  light  to  shine  forth  in 
the  midst  of  darkness.     When  once  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Church  had 
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penetrated  into  the  heart  of  society^  her  pure,  fraternal,  and  consoling  moraliij 
necessarily  influenced  its  manners.  Forms  of  government  also,  and  systems 
of  legislation  were,  in  like  manner,  more  or  less  affected  by  her  mild  and  pow- 
erful influence.  These  are  facts — ^undeniable  facts.  Now,  the  Roman  Pontiffii 
were  the  center  of  this  happy  preponderance  which  religion  so  legitimately 
obtained  and  so  justly  deserved ;  hence  it  is  clear  that  the  power  of  the  Holy 
See  very  naturally  rose  above  all  other  powers. 

After  having  contemplated  this  sublime  picture,  drawn  from  the  plain  and 
authentic  records  of  history,  why  dwell  on  the  defects  or  the  vices  of  some  few 
individuals  ?  Why  drag  to  light  the  excesses,  the  errors,  the  disorders  ever 
incident  to  humanity  ?  Why  maliciously  seek  out  facts  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  obscure  ages,  collecting  them  together  and  placing  them  in  a  light 
most  calculated  to  make  an  impression,  and  to  mislead  the  ignorant  ?  Why, 
in  fine,  u^e,  exaggerate,  disfigure,  and  paint  these  facts  in  the  darkest  possible 
colors  f  To  do  so,  is  to  betray  a  very  shallow  understanding  of  the  philosophy 
of  history,  a  spirit  of  ^eat  partiality,  low  views,  grovelling  sentiments,  and 
miserable  spleen.  It  should  be  loudly  proclaimed  to  the  whole  world,  and  a 
thousand  times  repeated,  that  it  may  never  be  forgotten,  that  limits  which  have 
no  existence  cannot  be  respected— that  to  create  power  is  not  to  usurp  it — that 
to  make  laws  is  not  to  violate  them — that  to  reduce  to  order  the  chaos  in  which 
society  is  overwhelmed  is  not  to  disturb  society.  Now  this  was  the  work  of 
the  Church — this  is  what  was  done  by  the  Popes.  (40) 


CHAPTER  LXVm. 

UNITT  IN  FAITH  NOT  ADVERSE  TO  POLITICAL  LIBERTT. 

Tes  supposed  incompatibility  of  unity  in  faith  with  political  liberty  is  an 
invention  of  the  irreligious  philosophy  of  the  last  century.  Whatever  political 
opinions  be  adopted,  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  we  be  on  our  guard 
against  such  a  doctrine.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  Catholic  religion  occu- 
pies a  sphere  far  above  all  forms  of  government — she  does  not  reject  from  her 
bosom  either  the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  the  inhabitant  of  Russia,  but 
embraces  all  men  with  equal  tenderness,  commanding  all  to  obey  the  legitimate 
governments  of  their  respective  countries.  She  considers  them  all  as  children 
of  the  same  father,  participators  in  the  same  redemption,  heirs  to  the  same 
glory.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  irreligion  allies  itself  to  liberty 
or  to  despotism,  according  as  its  interests  incline;  lavish  of  its  applause  when 
an  infuriated  populace  are  burning  temples  and  massacring  the  ministers  of  the 
altar,  it  is  ever  ready  to  flatter  monarchs,  to  exaggerate  their  power  beyond 
measure,  whenever  they  win  its  favor  by  despoiling  the  clergy,  subverting  dis- 
cipline, and  insulting  the  Pope.  Caring  little  what  instruments  it  employs, 
provided  it  accomplishes  its  work,  it  is  royalist  when  in  a  position  to  sway  the 
minds  of  kings,  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from  France,  from  Spain,  from  Portugal, 
to  pursue  them  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  without  allowing  them  ei^er 
respite  or  repose;  liberal  in  the  midst  of  popular  assemblies  that  exact  sacri- 
legious oaths  from  the  clergy,  and  send  into  exile  or  to  the  scaffold  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  who  remain  faithful  to  their  duty. 

The  man  who  cannot  see  that  what  I  have  advanced  is  strictly  true,  must 
have  forgotten  history,  and  paid  little  attention  to  very  recent  occurrences. 
With  reliKion  and  morality,  aJl  forms  of  government  are  good ;  without  them, 
none  can  be  good.  An  absolute  monarch,  imbued  with  religious  ideas,  sur- 
rounded by  counsellors  of  sound  doctrines,  and  reigning  over  a  people  amongst 
whom  the  same  doctrines  prevail,  may  make  his  subjects  happy,  and  will  be  sure 
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to  do  80  as  far  as  circumstances  of  time  and  place  permit.  A  wicked  monarch, 
or  ono  surrounded  by  wicked  counsellors;  will  do  mischief  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  his  powers ;  he  will  be  even  more  to  be  dreaded  than  revolution  itself^ 
because  better  able  to  arrange  his  plans,  and  to  carry  them  out  more  rapidly, 
with  fewer  obstacles,  a  greater  appearance  of  legality,  more  pretensions  to  pub- 
lic utility,  and  consequently  with  more  certainty  of  success  and  of  permanent 
results.  Reyolutions  have  undoubtedly  done  great  injury  to  the  Church ;  but 
persecuting  monarohs  have  done  equally  as  much.  A  freak  of  Henry  VIII. 
established  Protestantism  in  England ;  the  cupidity  of  certain  other  princes 
produced  a  like  result  in  the  nations  of  the  north }  and  in  our  own  days,  a 
decree  of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  drives  millions  of  souls  into  schism.  It  fol- 
lows that  an  unmixed  monarchy,  if  it  be  not  religious,  is  not  desirable ;  for 
irreligion,  immoral  in  its  nature,  naturally  tends  to  injustice,  and  consequently 
to  tyranny.  If  irreligion  be  seated  on  an  absolute  throne,  or  if  she  hold  pos- 
session of  the  mind  of  its  occupant,  her  powers  are  unlimited ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  know  nothing  more  horrible  than  the  omnipotence  of  wickedness. 

In  recent  times,  European  democracy  has  signalized  itself  lamentably  by  its 
attacks  upon  religion ;  a  circumstance  which,  for  from  favoring  its  cause,  has 
injured  it  extremely.  We  can  indeed  form  an  idea  of  a  government  more  or 
less  free,  when  society  is  virtuous,  moral,  and  religious  5  but  not  when  these 
conditions  are  wanting.  In  the  latter  case,  the  only  form  of  government  that 
remains  is  despotism,  the  rule  of  force,  for  force  alone  can  govern  men  who  are 
without  conscience  and  without  God.  If  we  attentively  consider  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  revolution  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  France,  we 
shall  find  that  one  of  the  principal  points  of  difference  consists  in  this,  that  the  , 
American  revolution  was  essentially  democratic,  that  of  France  essentially  im- 
pious. In  the  manifestos  by  which  the  former  was  inaugurated,  the  name  of 
God,  of  Providence,  is  every  where  seen ;  the  men  engaged  in  the  perilous 
enterprise  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain,  far  from  blaspheming  the 
Almighty,  invoke  his  assistance,  convinced  that  the  cause  of  independence  was 
the  cause  of  reason  and  of  justice.  The  French  began  by  deifying  the  leaders 
of  irreligion,  overthrowing  altars,  watering  with  the  blood  of  priests  the  tem- 
iles,  the  streets,  and  the  scaffolds — the  only  emblem  of  revolution  recognized 
y  the  people  is  Atheism  hand  in  hand  with  liberty.  This  folly  has  borne  its 
fruits — ^it  communicated  its  fatal  contagion  to  other  revolutions  in  recent  times 
— the  new  order  of  things  has  been  inaugurated  with  sacrilegious  crimes ;  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  rights  of  man  was  begun  by  the  profanation  of  the 
temples  of  Him  from  whom  all  rights  emanate. 

Modem  demagogues,  it  is  true,  have  only  imitated  their  predecessors  the 
Protestants,  the  Hussites,  the  Albigenses ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  in 
our  days  irreligion  has  manifested  itself  openly,  side  by  side  with  its  companion, 
the  democracy  of  blood  and  baseness  3  whilst  the  democracy  of  former  times 
was  allied  with  sectarian  fanaticism.  The  dissolving  doctrines  of  Protest- 
antism rendered  a  stronger  power  necessary,  precipitated  the  overthrow  of 
ancient  liberties,  and  obliged  authority  to  hold  itself  continually  on  the  alert, 
and  ready  to  strike.  When  the  influence  of  Catholicity  had  been  enfeebled, 
the  void  had  to  be  filled  up  by  a  system  of  espionage  and  force.  Do  not  for- 
get this,  you  who  make  war  upon  religion  in  the  name  of  liberty ;  do  not  forget 
that  like  causes  produce  like  effects.  Where  moral  influences  do  not  exist, 
their  absence  must  be  supplied  by  physical  force :  if  you  take  from  the  people 
the  sweet  yoke  of  relidon,  you  leave  governments  no  other  resource  than  the 
vigilance  of  police,  and  the  force  of  bayonets.  Reflect,  and  choose.  Before 
the  advent  of  Protestantism,  European  civilization,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  was  evidently  tending  towards  that  general  harmony,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  has  rendered  necessary  an  excessive  employment  of  force.  Unity 
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of  faith  disappeared,  opening  the  way  to  an  unrestrained  liberty  of  opinion  and 
religious  discord ;  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was  in  some  countries  destroyed, 
in  others  weakened :  thus  was  the  equilibrium  betwf^n  different  classes  put  an 
end  to,  and  the  class  naturally  destined  to  fill  the  ofioe  of  mediator  rendered 
powerless.  By  abridging  the  power  of  the  Popes,  both  people  and  governments 
were  let  loose  firom  that  ffentle  curb  which  restrained  without  oppresnng,  and 
corrected  without  degrading;  kings  and  people  were  arrayed  against  each  other, 
without  any  body  of  men  possessed  of  authority  to  interpose  between  them  in 
case  of  a  conflict;  without  a  single  judge,  who,  the  Mend  of  both  parties,  and 
disinterested  in  the  quarrel,  might  haye  settled  their  differences  with  imparti- 
ality, governments  began  to  pl^  their  reliance  upon  standing  armies,  and  the 
people  upon  insurrections. 

And  it  is  of  no  avail  to  allege  that  in  countries  where  Catholicity  prevailed, 
a  political  phenomenon  arose  similar  to  that  which  we  observe  in  Protestant 
nations;  for  I  maintain  that  amongst  Oatholios  themselves  events  did  not 
follow  the  course  which  they  naturally  would  have  followed,  had  not  the  fatal 
Beformation  intervened.  To  attain  its  complete  development,  European  civi- 
lization required  the  unity  from  which  it  had  sprung ;  it  could  not  by  any  other 
means  establish  harmony  amongst  the  diverse  elements  which  it  sheltered  in  its 
bosom.  Its  homogeneity  was  gone  the  moment  unity  of  faith  disappeared. 
From  that  hour  no  nation  could  adequately  effect  its  organisation  without  tak- 
ing into  account,  not  only  its  own  internal  wants,  but  also  the  principles  that 
prevailed  in  other  countries,  against  the  influence  of  which  it  had  to  be  on  its 
guard.  Do  you  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, constituted  as  it  was  the  protector  of  Catholicity  against  power^  Pro- 
testant nations,  was  not  powerfully  influenced  by  the  peculiar  and  very  dnn- 
gerous  position  of  the  country  ? 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  Church  has  never  been  opposed  to  the  legiti- 
mate development  of  any  form  of  government ;  that  she  has  taken  th^m  all 
under  her  protection,  and  consequently  that  to  assert  that  she  is  the  enemy  of 
popular  institutions  is  a  calumny.  I  haye  also  placed  it  equally  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  sects  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  by  encouraging  a  demo- 
cracy either  irreligious  or  blinded  by  fanaticism,  so  mr  from  aiding  in  the 
establishment  of  just  and  rational  liberty,  have,  in  fact,  left  the  people  no 
alternative  between  unbridled  licentiousness  and  unrestrained  despotism.  The 
lesson  thus  furnished  by  history  is  confirmed  by  experience ;  and  the  future 
will  serve  only  to  corroborate  its  truth.  The  more  religious  and  moral  men 
are,  the  more  deserving  they  are  of  liberty ;  for  they  have  then  less  need  of 
external  restraints,  having  a  most  powerful  one  in  their  own  consciences.  An 
irreligious  and  immoral  people  stand  in  need  of  some  authority  to  keep  them 
in  order,  otherwise  they  will  be  constantly  abusing  tfieir  rights,  and  will  6on- 
sequently  deserve  to  lose, them.  St.  Auffustine  perfectly  understood  these 
truths,  and  explains  briefly  and  beautifully  the  conditions  necessary  for  all 
forms  of  government  The  holy  Doctor  shows  that  popular  forms  are  good 
where  the  people  are  moral  and  conscientious ;  where  they  are  corrupt,  they 
require  cither  an  oligarchy  or  an  unmixed  monarchy. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  an  interesting  pass^,  in  tne  form  of  a  dialogue,  that 
we  meet  with  in  his  first  book  on  Free  WHl,  chap,  vi.,  will  be  read  with 
pleasure. 

''  Avffmiine.  You  would  not  maintain,  for  instance,  that  men  or  people  are 
so  constituted  by  nature  as  to  be  absolutely  eternal,  and  subject  neither  to 
destruction  nor  change  ? — Bvodvus,  Who  can  doubt  that  they  are  changeable, 
and  subject  to  the  influence  of  time  Y^^AugtisHne,  If  the  people  are  serious 
and  temperate ;  and  if,  moreover,  they  have  such  a  concern  for  tne  public  good 
that  each  one  would  prefer  the  public  interest  to  his  own,  is  it  not  true  i)Mt  it 
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wndd  be  adwioble  to  enact  that  mch  a  people  $h<ntld  choose  their  own  authoritiee 
/or  the  adminiitration  of  their  affairs  f — Bvodius.  Certainly.— J.u^^tM/ine. 
But|  in  case  these  same  people  become  so  corrupt  that  ^  citizens  pr^er  their 
own  to  the  public  good;  i/the^  sell  their  votes;  ify  corrupted  by  ambitious  men^ 
they  intrust  the  government  of  the  state  to  men  as  criminal  and  corrupt  as  them- 
selves; is  it  not  true  that^  in  such  a  case,  if  there  be  amongst  them  a  man  of 
integrity,  and  possessing  sufficient  power  for  the  purpose^  he  will  do  well  to 
take  from  these  people  the  power  of  conferring  honors,  and  concentrate  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  upright  men,  or  even  in  the  hands  of  one 
man? — Evodius,  Undoubtedly. — Augustine.  Yet,  since  these  laws  appear 
very  much  opposed  to  each  other,  the  one  granting  the  people  the  right  of 
conferring  honors,  the  other  depriving  them  of  that  right ;  since,  moreover, 
they  cannot  both  be  in  force  at  once,  are  we  to  affirm  tnat  one  of  these  laws  is. 
Uf\ptstf  or  that  it  should  not  have  been  enacted  9 — Evodius,  By  no  means/'^ 

The  whole  question  is  here  comprised  in  a  few  words  :  Can  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, and  democracy,  be  one  and  all  legitimate  and  proper  ?  Tes.  By  what 
considerations  are  we  to  be  guided  in  our  decision  as  to  which  of  these  forms 
is  legitimate  and  proper  in  any  ffiven  case  ?  By  the  consideration  of  existing 
rights,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  people  to  whom  such  form  is  to  be  applied.  ^ 
Can  a  ioxm,  once  good  become  bad  ?  Certainly  it  may ;  for  all  human  things 
are  subject  to  change.  These  reflections,  as  solid  as  they  are  simple,  will  pre- 
vent all  excessive  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  any  particular  form  of  government. 
This  is  not  a  mere  question  of  theory,  but  one  of  prudence  also.  Now,  pru- 
dence does  not  decide  before  having  attentively  considered  and  weighed  ail  cir- 
cumstances. But  there  is  one  predominant  idea  in  this  doctrine  of  St.  Augus- 
tine :  this  idea  I  have  already  indicated,  viz.  that  ^eat  virtue  and  disinterest- 
edness are  required  under  a  free  government.  Those  who  are  laboring  to 
establish  political  liberty  on  the  ruins  of  all  religious  belief  would  do  weU  to 
reflect  upon  the  words  of  the  illustrious  doctor. 

How  would  you  have  people  exercise  extensive  rights,  if  you  disqualify  them 
by  perverting  their  ideas  and  corrupting  their  morals  ?  You  say  that  under 
representative  forms  of  government  reason  and  justice  are  secured  by  means 
of  elections ;  and  yet  you  labor  to  banish  this  reason  and  justice  from  the 
bosom  of  that  society  in  which  vou  talk  of  securinff  them.  You  sow  tiie  wind, 
and  reap  the  whirlwind ;  instead  of  models  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  you  ofler 
the  people  scandalous  scenes.  Do  not  say  that  we  are  condenming  tiie  age, 
and  that  it  progresses  in  spite  of  us :  we  reject  nothing  that  is  good ;  but  per- 
versity and  c(»rruption  we  must  reprobate.  The  age  progresses — true;  but 
neither  you  nor  we  know  whither.  Catholics  know  one  thing — a  thing  which 
it  needs  not  a  prophet  to  tell,  viz.  that  a  sood  social  condition  cannot  be  formed 
out  of  bad  men ;  that  immoral  men  are  bad ;  that  where  there  is  no  religion, 
morality  cannot  take  root.  Firm  in  our  faith,  we  shall  leave  you  to  try,  if 
you  choose,  a  thousand  forms  of  government,  to  apply  your  palliatives  to  your 
own  social  patient,  to  impose  upon  him  with  deceitful  words;  his  frequent 

*  Aug,  Qaid  ipsi  homines  et  populi,  ejnsiie  generis  renim  ^unt,  nt  interire  mntariTe  non  pot- 
sint,  iDterni<me  omnino  sint  l—EvocU  Mntabile  plane  atque  tempori  obnoxinm  hoc  genns  esse 
qnis  dubitet? — Awg.  Ergo,  si  popohis  sit  bene  moderatns  et  graris,  oommunisque  utilitatis  d^ 
ligentissimus  cnstos,  in  quo  onosquiaqne  minoris  rem  priyatam  quam  pubiicam  pendat,  nonne 
recte  lex  fertur,  qua  hnic  ipsi  populo  liceat  creare  sibi  magistratusj  per  qnos  sna  res,  id  est  pub- 
lioa,  administretur  1-^Evoa*  Becte  prorsus. — Aug.  Porro,  si  panlatim  depmvatns  idem  popnlna 
rem  priyatam  reipublicse  prseferat,  atque  habeat  venale  sufira^um,  corruptuique  ab  eis  qoi 
hoDores  amant,  r^pmen  in  se  flagitiosis  consceleratisque  committal,  nonne  item  recte,  si  qnis 
tnnc  extiterit  vir  bonns,  qui  plnrminm  possit,  adimat  nuio  populo  potestatem  dandi  bonoren,  et 
in  paocomm  bonomm  vel  etiam  onius  redigat  arbitrinm  1 — £tmi.  £t  id  recte.~^tt^.  Com 
•!]»>  dnsB  istsB  leges  ita  sibi  videantur  esse  contrarin,  nt  una  eamm  bonomm  dandomm  popnlo 
triDuat  potestatem,  auferat  altera,  et  com  ista  secnnda  ita  lata  sit,  ut  nnllo  modo  ambse  m  una 
oiyitate  simul  ease  possint,  num  dicemus  aliqnam  earum  ii^jnstam  esse  et  feiri  minima  deboisse  ? 
-^i^wd.  Nnllo  modo 
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convulsions — ^his  continued  restlessness — are  evidences  of  your  incapacity;  and 
well  is  it  for  your  patient  that  he  still  feels  this  anxiety :  it  is  a  sore  sign  that 
you  have  not  entirely  succeeded  in  securing  his  confidence.  If  ever  you  do 
secure  it — if  ever  he  fall  asleep  quietly  in  your  arms — "  all  flesh  will  then  have 
corrupted  its  way  ]"  and  it  may  also  be  feared  lest  God  should  resolve  to  sweep 
man  from  the  fEioe  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

OF  INTBLLEOTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  UNDER  THE  INiliUENOE  OF  OATHOLIOITT. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  the  pseudo- 
Beformation  has  not  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  perfection  either  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  society ;  from  which  we  may  naturally  infer  that  the  case  is  the 
same  as  regards  the  development  of  the  intellect.  I  am  unwilling,  however, 
to  let  this  truth  stand  merely  as  a  corollary,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  susceptible 
of  a  special  elucidation.  We  may  freely  examine  what  advantage  Protest- 
antism has  conferred  upon  the  various  branches  of  human  learning,  without  any 
fear  of  the  result  as  regards  Catholicity.  When  we  are  to  examine  objects 
naturally  embracing  a  great  many  different  relations,  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  pronounce  certain  conspicuous  names,  or  to  cite  with  emphasis  one  or  two 
facts.  This  is  not  the  way  to  place  a  question  in  its  proper  light ;  and  to  treat 
it  adequately,  much  more  is  required.  A  discussion,  either  confined  within 
limits  too  narrow  to  admit  of  its  full  development,  or  allowed  an  indefinite 
range,  carries  with  it,  in  the  eyes  of  an  observer  of  only  slight  penetration,  an 
air  of  universality,  elevation,  and  boldness,  whilst  in  reality  it  is  all  uncertainty 
and  vagueness,  and  is  liable  to  be  involved  in  endless  contradictions. 

To  investigate  this  question  satisfactorily,  we  must,  it  seems  to  me,  grasp 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  principles  respectively,  subject  them  to  a  most 
rigid  scrutiny,  and  seize  upon  every  point  that  appears  favorable  or  inimical 
to  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  Further,  we  should  survey,  in  its 
widest  range,  the  history  of  the  intellect ;  pausing  here  and  there  at  the  epochs 
where  the  influence  of  the  principle  whose  tendencies  and  effects  we  are  study- 
ing has  been  most  effectively  exerted ;  then,  rejecting  anomalous  exceptions, 
as  proving  nothing  either  one  way  or  the  other,  and  facts  too  insignificant  and 
isolated  to  affect  in  any  way  the  course  of  events,  the  mind,  Bu£5eiently  elevated, 
and  observing  attentively,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  know  the  truth,  will  be 
enabled  to  discover  how  far  its  philosophical  deductions  are  in  accordance  with 
facts ;  and  thus  will  it  complete  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Catholicity,  one  of  its  distinctive 
characteristics,  is  the  submission  of  the  intellect  to  authority  in  matters  of 
faith.  This  is  the  point  against  which  the  attacks  of  Protestants  have  ever 
been  and  still  are  directed :  and  this  is  quite  natural,  seeing  that  Protestants 
profess  resistance  to  authoritv  as  a  fundamental  and  constituent  principle. 
From  this  fatal  source  flow  all  their  other  errors.  If  there  be  in  Catholicity 
any  thing  capable  of  arresting  the  march  of  the  mind  or  of  lowering  its  flight, 
it  must  unquestionably  be  the  principle  of  submission  to  authority.  With  this 
principle  must  rest  all  the  blame  in  this  respect,  if  indeed  the  Catholic  religion 
be  chargeable  with  any. 

Submimon  of  the  intellect  to  authority.  These  words,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
do,  unless  we  have  seized  upon  their  true  meaning,  and  ascertained  the  precise 
objects  to  which  this  submission  is  applicable,  at  first  sight,  convey  an  idea  of 
antagonism  to  intellectual  development.  If  you  cherish  an  ardent  affection  for 
the  dignity  of  our  nature;  if  you  are  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  scientific 
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progress,  and  behold  with  delight  the  brilliant  efforts  of  a  bold,  yigoroos,  and 
accomplished  geniud;  you  will  discover  something  repulsive  in  a  principle 
which  appears  to  invoke  slavery,  since  it  checks  the  light  of  the  mind,  clips  the 
wings  of  the  intellect,  and  casts  it  into  the  dust.  Sut  if  you  examine  this 
principle  in  its  essence,  apply  it  to  the  various  branches  of  learning,  and  observe 
what  are  the  points  of  contact  which  it  offers  with  the  methods  adopted  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  will  you  discover  any  foundation  for  these  suspi- 
cions and  apprehensions  ?  What  truth  will  you  find  in  the  reproaches  of  which 
Catholicity  has  been  made  the  object  ?  How  vain  and  puerile  will  appear  all 
the  declamation  published  on  this  subject ! 

We  will  now  enter  fully  into  the  e^:amination  of  this  difficulty ;  we  will  take 
the  Catholic  principle,  and  analyze  it  with  the  eye  of  impartial  philosophy. 
With  this  principle  before  us,  we  will  survey  the  whole  field  of  science,  and 
consult  the  testimony  of  the  greatest  men.  If  we  find  that  it  has  ever  been 
opposed  to  the  genuine  development  of  any  one  branch  of  learning ;  if,  on  visit- 
ing the  tombs  where  repose  the  most  illustrious,  they  tell  us  that  the  principle 
of  submission  to  authority  chained  down  their  intellects,  obscured  their  imagi- 
nations, and  withered  their  hearts, — ^we  will  then  acknowledge  that  Protestants 
are  right  in  the  reproaches  which  they  are  constantly  directing  against  the 
Catholic  religion  on  this  subject.  God,  man,  society,  nature,  the  entire  crea- 
tion— such  are  the  objects  on  which  our  minds  can  be  occupied ;  beyond  the 
sphere  of  these  objects  we  cannot  reach,  for  they  embrace  infinity — there  is 
nothing  beyond  them.  Well,  then,  the  Catholic  principle  opposes  no  obstacle 
to  the  mind's  progress.  Whether  as  regards  God  or  man,  society  or  nature,  it 
imposes  no  shackles,  places  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  human  mind ;  instead 
of  checking  this  progress,  it  rather  serves  as  a  lofty  beacon,  which,  far  from 
interfering  with  the  mariner's  liberty,  guides  him  in  safety  amid  the  obscurity 
of  night. 

How  does  the  Catholic  principle  oppose  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind  in 
anything  relating  to  the  Divinity  ?  Protestants  surely  will  not  tell  us  that 
there  is  anything  at  all  wrong  in  the  idea  which  the  Catholic  religion  gives  of 
God.  Agreeing  with  us  on  the  idea  of  a  being  eternal,  immutable,  infinite, 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  just,  holy,  full  of  goodness,  a  rewarder  of  the 
good,  and  a  punisher  of  the  wicked,  they  admit  this  to  be  the  only  reasonable 
idea  of  God  that  can  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  man.  To  this  idea  the 
Catholic  religion  unites  an  incomprehensible,  profound,  and  ineffiable  mystery, 
veiled  from  the  sight  of  weak  mortals, — the  august  mystery  of  the  Trinity ;  but 
on  this  point  Protestants  cannot  reproach  us,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  avow 
themselves  Socinians.  The  Lutherans,  the  Calvinists,  the  Anglicans,  and  many 
other  sects,  condemn,  as  well  as  we  do,  those  who  deny  this  august  mystery. 
We  may  remark  here,  that  Calvin  had  Michael  Servetus  burned  at  Geneva  for 
his  heretical  doctrines  on  the  Trinity.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  ravages  that 
Socinianism  has  made  among  the  separated  Churches,  where  the  spirit  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faiih.  have  converted  Christians  into 
unbelieving  philosophers ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
was  long  respected  by  the  leading  Protestant  sects,  and  is  so  yet,  externally  at 
least,  by  the  greater  part  of  them. 

In  any  case,  I  cannot  see  how  this  mystery  shackles  human  reason  in  its 
contemplation  of  the  Divinity.  Does  it  prevent  it  from  going  forth  into  immen- 
sity ?  What  limit  does  it  fix  to  the  infinite  ocean  of  light  and  being  implied 
in  the  word  Ood  ?  Does  it  in  the  least  obscure  this  splendor  ?  When  the 
mind  of  man,  soaring  above  the  regions  of  creation,  and  detaching  itself  from 
the  body  that  would  bear  it  down,  abandons  itself  to  the  delights  of  sublime 
meditation  on  the  infinite  Being,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  does  this  august 
mystery  stop  him  in  his  heavenward  flight  ?  Ask  the  innumerable  volumes 
60 
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written  on  the  Divimty,  eloquent  and  irrefragable  testimonies  of  liberty  enjoyed 
by  the  human  mind  wherever  Catholicity  prevails.  The  doctrines  of  Ca^o- 
licity  relative  to  the  Divinity  may  be  considered  under  two  aspects^;  either  as 
having  reference  to  mysteries  above  our  comprehension,  or  as  touching  what  is 
within  the  reach  of  reason.  As  regards  mysterieS|  their  abode  is  in  a  region 
so  sublime,  they  appertain  to  an  order  of  things  so  superior  to  any  created 
thought,  that  the  mind,  even  after  the  most  extensive,  most  profound,  and^  at 
the  smue  time,  most  free  investigations,  is  unable^  without  the  aid  of  revelationi 
to  form  even  the  most  remote  idea  of  these  inefifiEible  wonders.  How  can  things 
that  never  meet,  which  are  of  a  totally  distinct  order,  and  which  are  an  immense 
distance  apart,  inteifere  with  each  other  ?  The  intellect  can  fix  upon  one  of 
them  by  means  of  meditation,  can  lose  itself  in  contemplating  it,  without  even 
blinking  of  the  other.  Can  the  moon's  orbit  come  into  contact  with  the 
remotest  of  the  fixed  stars  ? 

Do  you  fear  that  the  revelation  of  a  mystery  may  limit  the  sphere  of  your 
reason's  operations  ?  Are  you  apprehensive  lest,  in  wandering  through  immen- 
sity, you  may  be  smothered  in  we  narrowness  of  your  reason  ?  Was  spaoe 
wanted  for  the  eenius  of  Descartes,  of  Gassendi,  of  Mallebranche  ?  Did  these 
men  complain  mat  their  intellects  were  limited,  imprisoned  ?  Why,  indecd| 
should  they  comj^ain  (I  speak  not  of  them  only,  but  of  all  the  great  minds  of 
modeni  times  who  have  treated  of  the  Divinity),  when  they  cannot  but  own 
that  they  are  indebted  to  Catiiolicity  for  the  most  splendid  and  sublime  ideas 
that  enrich  their  writings  ?  The  philosophers  of  antiquity,  in  their  treatises 
on  the  Divinity,  are  at  an  immense  distance  below  the  least  eminent  of  our 
metaphysical  theologians.  What  would  Plato  himself  be  compared  to  Lewis 
of  Granada,  Louis  de  Leon,  Fenelon,  or  Bossuet  ?  Before  Christianity  appeared 
upon  earth,  before  the  faiUi  of  the  Chair  of  Peter  had  taken  possession  of  the 
world,  the  primitive  ideas  on  the  Divinity  having  been  effaced,  the  human  mind 
wandered  amongst  a  thousand  errors,  a  thousand  monstrous  fancies;  feeling 
the  necessity  of  a  God,  man  substituted  for  the  Supreme  Being  the  creation  of 
his  own  imagination.  But  ever  since  the  inefiable  splendor,  descending  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Father  of  light,  has  shone  upon  the  whole  earth,  ideas  of  the 
Divinity  have  remained  so  fixed,  clear,  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
lofty  and  sublime,  that  human  reason  has  obtained  a  wider  range ;  the  veil 
which  concealed  the  origin  of  the  universe  has  been  withdrawn ;  the  world's 
desdny  has  been  marked  out,  and  man  has  received  the  key  that  explains  the 
wonders  which  fill  and  surround  him.  Protestants  have  felt  the  force  of  this 
truth ;  their  aversion  for  every  thing  Catholic  was  almost  fanatical ;  yet,  gener- 
ally speaking,  they  may  be  said  to  have  respected  the  idea  of  the  Divinity.  On 
this  point,  of  all  others,  the  spirit  of  innovation  has  beep  felt  the  least.  How, 
indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  f  The  God  of  the  Catholics  was  too  great  to  be 
replaced  by  any  other.  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  embracing  heaven  and  earth  in 
their  speculations,  could  say  nothing  new  of  the  Author  of  so  many  wonders, 
nothing  but  what  had  already  been  taught  by  the  Catholic  religion. 

Well  had  it  been  for  Protestants  if,  whilst  in  the  midst  of  their  wanderings 
they  preserved  this  precious  treasure,  they  had  faithfully  followed  the  example 
of  their  predecessors,  and  had  rejected  that  monstrous  philosophy  which 
threatens  us  with  the  revival  of  all  errors,  ancient  and  modem,  beginning  with 
the  substitution  of  a  monstrous  pantheism  for  the  sublime  Deity  of  Chris- 
tianity. Let  those  Protestants  who  are  friends  of  truth,  jealous  of  the  honor 
of  their  communion,  devoted  to  their  country's  welfare,  and  interested  in  the 
future  prospects  of  mankind,  be  warned  in  time.  K  pantheism  should  prevail^ 
it  will  not  be  the  spiritualist  but  the  naturalist  philosophers  who  will  triumph. 
The  German  philosophers  may  in  vain  seek  refuge  in  abstraction  and  enigmas, 
in  vain  condemn  the  sensualist  philosophy  of  the  last  century;  a  God  con* 
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fonnded  with  natnre  is  not  God,  a  Gk>d  identified  with  erery  thing  is  nothing; 
•  pantheism  is  a  deification  of  the  universe,  that  is,  a  denial  of  God. 

What  sorrowful  reflections  suggest  themselves  to  ns  when  we  consider  the 
direction  now  taken  by  the  minds  of  men  in  difierent  parts  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  in  Germany  I  Catholics  long  since  told  them  they  would  begin  with 
resistance  to  authority  by  denying  a  dogma,  but  would  end  by  a  deniiQ  of  all, 
and  fall  into  atheism ;  and  the  course  of  ideas  during  the  last  three  centuries 
has  fullv  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  prediction.  Strange,  that  German  philo- 
sophy should  aim  at  producing  a  reaction  against  the  materialist  school,  and 
with  all  its  spiritualism  end  in  pantheism  I  Providence,  it  would  seem,  has 
ordained  that  the  soil  which  has  produced  so  many  errors  should  be  barren  of 
truth.  Out  of  the  Church  all  is  unsteadiness  and  confusion ;  materialism  end- 
ing in  atheism,  wild  idealism  and  fantastic  spiritualism  ^resulting  in  pantheism  I 
Yerily,  Gtod  still  abhors  pride,  and  repeats  the  terrible  chastisement  of  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues.  Catholicity  triumphs  the  while ;  but  mourns  in  the  midst 
of  her  triumphs.  I  do  not  see  either  how  it  can  be  that  Catholicity  impedes 
the  operation  of  the  intellect  as  regards  the  study  of  man.  What  does  the 
Church  require  of  us  on  this  point:  What  does  she  teach  on  the  subject? 
How  far  extends  the  circle  embracing  the  doctrines  we  are  forbidden  to  call  in 
question  ? 

Philosophers  are  divided  into  two  schools,  the  materialists  and  the  spir- 
itualists. The  former  assert  that  the  human  soul  is  only  a  portion  of  matter, 
which,  by  a  certain  modification,  produces  in  us  what  we  call  thought  and  will ; 
the  latter  maintains  that  the  energy  accompanying  thought  and  will  is  incom- 
patible with  the  inertness  of  matter ;  that  what  is  divisible,  composed  of  divers 
parts,  and  consequently  of  divers  entities,  could  not  harmonise  with  the  simple 
unity  essential  to  a  being  that  thinks,  wills,  reasons,  with  itself  upon  every 
thing,  and  possesses  the  profound  consciousness  of  individuality.  For  these 
reasons  they  assert  that  the  contrary  opinion  is  false  and  absurd ;  and  they 
ground  their  opinion  upon  a  variety  of  considerations.  The  Catholic  Church 
intervenes  in  the  dispute,  and  says :  '^  The  soul  of  man  is  not  corporeal,  it  is  a 
spirit ;  you  cannot  be  both  a  Catholic  and  a  materialist."  But  ask  the  Catholic 
Church  by  what  systems  you  are  to  explain  the  ideas,  the  sensations,  the  acts 
of  the  will,  and  human  feelings, — ^and  she  will  tell  you  that  on  these  matters 
you  are  perfectly  free  to  hold  what  you  consider  most  in  accordance  with  rea- 
son ;  that  faith  does  not  descend  to  particular  questions  appertaining  to  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  which  G^  himself  delivered  to  the  consideration  of  men. 
Before  the  light  of  the  Gospel  shone  upon  the  world,  the  schools  of  philosophy 
were  in  the  most  profound  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  our  origin  and  our  des- 
tiny ;  none  of  the  philosophers  could  explain  the  profound  contradictions  that 
are  found  in  man ;  none  of  them  succeeded  in  pointing  out  the  cause  of  that 
strange  mixture  of  greatness  and  littleness,  of  goodness  and  malice,  of  knowl- 
edge and  ignorance,  of  excellence  and  baseness.  But  religion  came  forth,  and 
said :  <<  Man  is  the  work  of  God ;  his  destiny  is  to  be  for  everm<»re  united  with 
God ;  for  him  the  earth  is  a  place  of  exile  only }  man  ib  no  longer  what  he  was 
when  he  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  his  QresLUyr;  the  whole  human  race  is 
subjected  to  the  consequences  of  a  great  fall."  Now  I  would  defy  all  philo- 
sophers, ancient  and  modem,  to  show  wherein  the  obligation  of  believing  these 
things  militates  in  the  slightest  degree  against  the  progress  of  true  philosophy. 

So  far,  indeed,  are  the  doctrines  of  Catholicity  from  checking  philosophical 
progress,  that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  fruitful  source  of  this  process 
m  every  respect.  If  we  wish  to  make  progress  in  any  of  the  sciences,  it  is  no 
slight  advantage  for  the  intellect  to  have  a  safe  and  nrm  axis  around  which  it 
may  revolve;  it  ib  a  fortunate  thing  to  be  enabled  to  avoid  at  the  very  outset 
in  the  intellectual  raoe,  a  multitude  of  questions  which  would  entangle  us  in 
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inextricable  labyrinths,  or  from  which  we  conld  not  escape  without  ^Etlling  into 
most  lamentable  absurdities ;  in  a  word,  when  we  approach  the  investigation 
of  these  questions,  we  ought  to  consider  ourselves  happy  in  finding  them 
resolved  beforehand  in  their  most  important  points,  and  in  knowing  where  the 
truth  lies,  and  where  the  danger  of  falling  into  error.  The  philosopher's  posi- 
tion is  then  that  of  a  man  wno,  sure  of  the  existence  of  a  mine  in  a  certain 
spot,  does  not  waste  his  time  in  searching  after  it,  but,  knowing  hb  ground, 
all  his  researches  and  labors  are  profitable  from  the  first.  This  is  the  cause  of 
the  vast  advantage  which  in  these  matters  modem  philosophers  possess  over 
those  of  antiquity :  the  ancients  had  to  grope  in  the  dark ;  the  modems,  pre* 
ceded  by  brilliant  lights,  advance  with  a  firm  and  sure  step,  and  march  straight 
to  their  destination.  They  may  boast  incessantly  that  they  set  aside  revelation, 
that  they  hold  it  in  disdain,  perhaps  that  they  even  openly  attack  it.  Even  in 
this  case  religion  enlightens  them,  and  often  guides  their  steps;  for  there  are 
a  thousand  splendid  ideas  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  religion,  and  which 
they  cannot  erase  from  their  minds ;  ideas  which  they  have  found  in  books, 
learned  in  catechismsi^  and  imbibed  with  their  milk ;  ideas  which  they  hear 
uttered  by  every  one  around  them,  which  are  spread  everywhere,  and  which 
impregnate  with  their  vivifying  and  beneficent  influence  the  atmosphere  thej 
breathe.  In  repudiating  religion,  these  same  modems  are  carrying  ingratitude 
to  great  lengths ;  for  at  me  very  moment  they  insult  her,  they  are  profiting  by 
her  favors. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details  on  this  matter,  or  numerous  proofii 
might  easily  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  foregoing  observations ;  a  comparison 
between  the  first  works  of  modem  philosophy  that  came  to  hand  and  the  works 
of  the  ancients  would  be  decisive ;  but  such  a  labor  would  still  be  incomplete 
for  those  who  are  not  versed  in  these  matters ;  and  for  those  who  are  so,  it 
would  be  superfluous.  I  leave  the  question  with  entire  confidence  to  the  per- 
spicacity and  impartiality  of  my  readers ;  it  will,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  that 
whenever  our  modem  philosophers  have  spoken  of  man  with  truth  and  dijgnity, 
their  lan^age  has  borne  the  impress  of  Christian  ideas.  Such  is  the  influence 
of  Catholicity  upon  those  sciences  which,  confined  to  a  purely  speculative  order, 
allow  the  genius  of  the  philosopher  the  widest  range  and  the  greatest  freedom 
possible ;  but  if,  as  regards  those  sciences,  the  influence  of  Catholicity,  instead 
of  checking  the  mind  in  its  flight,  only  enlarges  its  range,  increases  its  sub- 
limitv,  its  daring,  and  at  the  same  time  its  security,  by  preventing  it  from 
running  astray,  what  shall  we  say  of  its  influence  on  the  study  of  ethics  ?  Has 
the  whole  body  of  philosophers  together  ever  discovered  any  thing  beyond  what 
is  contained  in  the  Gospel  ?  What  doctrine  excels  in  purity,  in  sanctity,  in 
sublimity  that  taught  by  the  Catholic  religion  ?  On  this  point  we  will  do  jus- 
tice to  the  philosophers,  even  to  those  most  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion. 
They  have  attacked  its  doctrines,  and  smiled  at  the  divinity  of  its  origin ;  but 
have  always  evinced  a  profound  respect  for  its  morality.  I  know  not  what 
secret  influence  has  constrained  them  into  an  avowal  that  must  certainly  have 
cost  them  dear.  "  Yes,"  they  invariably  say,  "  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
morality  of  Catholicity  is  excellent." 

There  are  certain  doctrines  of  Catholicity  which  cannot  be  said  to  appertain 
directly  either  to  God,  to  man,  or  to  morality,  in  the  sense  generally  given  to 
this  word.  The  Catholic  religion  is  a  revealed  religion,  of  an  order  far  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving.  Its  object  is 
to  guide  us  to  a  destiny  that  we  could  neither  attain  nor  even  imagine  by  our 
own  strength,  and  it  is  based  uptm  this  principle,  that  human  nature,  cormpted 
by  the  fall,  requires  to  be  restored  and  purified ;  evidently,  therefore,  it  should 
contain  certain  doctrines  explanatory  of  the  mode  in  which  this  work  of  resto- 
ration Mid  purification  is  to  be  effected,  whether  in  a  general  or  particular 
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sense ;  and  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the  means  which  God  has  chosen  to 
lead  man  to  happiness.  Such  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation;  of  Redemp- 
tion, of  GracO;  and  of  the  Sacraments. 

These  dogmas  embrace  a  wide  field ;  the  relations  in  which  thej  stand  to 
God  and  to  man  are  very  extensive ;  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  are, 
and  always  have  been,  unchangeable.  Well  then !  extensive  as  thej  are,  they 
afford  not  a  single  point  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  tendency  to  embarrass  the 
free  action  of  the  intellect  in  investigations  of  any  kind.  The  cause  of  this  fact 
is  the  same  as  that  I  have  already  indicated.  Those  who  have  attentively  com- 
pared the  sciences  of  philosophy  and  theology  may  have  remarked  that  theology, 
in  the  sublime  questions  mentioned  above,  occupies  a  sphere  so  distinct  and 
superemiuent  as  scarcely  to  preserve  a  single  point  of  contact  with  that  in  which 
philosophy  moves.  They  are  two  vast  and  sublime  orbits,  occupying  in  the 
depths  of  space  positions  very  distant  from  each  other.  Man  sometimes  tries 
to  make  them  approximate,  and  would  be  dad  if  a  ray  of  terrestrial  light  could 
penetrate  into  the  region  of  incomprehensible  mysteries ;  but  he  scarcelv  knows 
now  to  begin  this,  and  we  hear  him  avow,  with  a  profound  sense  of  his  own 
weakness,  that  he  is  speaking  only  convenHonally  and  by  analogy,  merely  with 
a  view  to  make  himself  better  understood.  The  Church  allows  such  attempts, 
owing  to  the  good  intentions  they  evince ;  sometimes  she  even  prompts  and 
encourages  them,  desiring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  accommodate  what  is  incom- 
prehensible in  her  doctrines  to  the  feeole  capacities  of  men. 

After  all  their  reasonings  on  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity  and  the  relations 
of  man  to  God,  have  philosophers  discovered  any  thing  incompatible  with 
these  doctrines  of  Catholidty  ?  Have  revealed  truths  stood  in  their  way  as  a 
stumbling-block  to  their  investigations  ?  When  Descartes,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  effected  a  revolution  in  philosophy,  a  singular  incident  occurred  that 
will  throw  a  strong  light  on  this  subject.  The  Catholic  doctrine  respecting  the 
august  mystery  of  the  Eucharist  is  known,  and  also  in  what  the  dogma  of 
transubUantiation  consists.  Many  theologians,  the  reader  is  also  probably 
aware,  in  order  to  explain  the  supematunil  phenomenon  which  takes  place 
after  the  consummation  of  the  miracle,  had  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of  acci- 
dents, which  they  distinguished  from  the  substance.  Now  the  theory  of  Des- 
cartes, and  of  almost  all  other  modem  philosophers,  was  incompatible  with  this 
explanation,  for  they  denied  the  existence  of  accident^  distinct  from  the  sub- 
stance. It  consequently  appeared  at  first  sight  that  a  difficulty  would  here 
arise  for  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  that  the  Church  would  have  to  oppose  this 
system  of  philosophy.  And  did  it  so  happen  ?  Not  at  all.  Upon  a  careful 
investi^tion  of  the  matter,  it  was  seen  that  the  Catholic  do^a  belonged  to  a 
region  infinitely  above  tiiat  uncertain  one  in  which  the  philosophic  doctrine 
was  discovered,  however  closely  they  miffht  have  seemed  to  approximate.  In 
vain  theologians  discussed  the  matter,  indulged  in  mutual  recriminations,  drew 
from  the  new  doctrine  all  sorts  of  inferences,  in  order  to  represent  it  as  dan- 
gerous. The  Church,  always  superior  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  kept  aloof  from 
these  disputes,  maintaining  that  grave,  majestic,  and  impassive  attitude  so  well 
becoming  her  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  confided  the  sacred  deposit  of  His  doctrine. 
Such  is  the  liberty  accorded  by  the  Church  to  the  genius  of  philosophers,  that  - 
it  is  free  in  every  sense.  The  Church  has  no  need  to  be  continually  imposing 
restrictions  and  conditions ;  the  sacred  doctrines  of  which  she  is  the  depository 
dwelling  in  so  elevated  a  region  that  the  mind  of  man  can  scarcely  ever  meet 
them,  at  least  so  long  as  his  investigations  do  not  wander  from  the  track  of 
true  philosophy. 

But  this  human  reason,  at  once  so  powerful  and  so  feeble,  sometimes  be- 
comes puffed  up  with  arrogance  and  pride,  and  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  in- 
dependence claims  a  right  to  blaspheme  the  Almighty,  to  deny  man's  fr^ee  will^ 

II 
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tbe  immortality  and  spiritiiaUty  of  his  soul^  her  sublime  origin  and  her  heayenlT 
destiny.  At  suoh  a  time  we  avow,  and  we  glory  in  the  avowal^  the  Churcn 
does  raise  her  voice,  not  to  oppress  or  tyrannize  over  the  hnman  mind,  but  to 
defend  Uie  rights  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature } 
then,  indeed,  we  behold  her  opposing,  with  unyielding  firmness,  that  senseless 
liberty* which  consists  in  the  fatal  right  of  uttering  all  sorts  of  extravagances. 
This  liberty  Catholics  neither  possess  nor  desire,  knowing  that  in  these  matters, 
as  in  others,  there  is  a  sacred  line  of  demarcation  between  liberty  and  licen- 
tiousness. Happy  slavery,  that  keeps  us  from  atheism,  materialism,  and  from 
doubting  whether  our  souls  come  from  God,  whether  ^ey  tend  towards  Him, 
and  whether  there  exists  for  unhappy  mortals,  after  the  sufferings  that  weigh 
upon  them  in  this  life,  a  life  of  eternal  happiness  purchased  by  me  merits  of  a 
Gfod-man  I  As  for  the  sciences  which  have  society  for  their  object,  I  think  I 
need  not  vindicate  the  Catholic  religion  from  the  reproach  of  having  in  this 
respect  oppressed  the  human  mind.  The  long  train  of  reflections  in  which  I 
have  set  forth  her  doctrines  and  her  influence,  as  regards  the  nature  and  extent 
of  power,  and  the  civil  and  political  liberty  of  nations,  proves  to  a  demonstra- 
tion that  the  Catholic  religion,  without  descending  to  the  arena  in  which  the 
passions  of  men  strive  and  contend,  teaches  a  doctrine  most  favorable,  to  true 
oiviliiation  and  to  the  rightly-understood  liberties  of  the  people. 

I  will  dao  touch  briefly  upon  the  relations  of  the  Cathouc  principle  with  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences.  Assuredly  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  way 
this  principle  can  be  injurious  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  thb  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  I  have  said,  it  is  not  easy ;  I  might  have  said  impos- 
sible, and  that  for  a  very  simple  reason^  founded  upon  a  fact  within  the  reach 
of  every  man ;  vis.  the  extreme  ^"eserve  which  the  Catholic  religion  evinces  in 
every  thing  relating  to  purely  natural  science.  One  might  suppose  that  God 
had  designed,  on  tms  matter,  to  read  us  a  severe  lesson  on  our  excessive  curi- 
osity :  vou  have  onlv  to  read  the  Bible  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  advanced.  I  do  not  mean  that  nature  is  never  noticed  in  the  Bible  -,  tiiat 
divine  book  presents  her  to  us  in  her  grandest,  noblest,  and  most  sublime  as- 
pect ;  as  a  living  whole,  in  fact^  together  with  all  her  relations  and  her  sub- 
lime destiny,  but  without  any  kind  of  analysis  or  decomposition.  In  these 
sacred  paces  the  painter's  pencil  and  the  poet's  fancy  will  meet  with  magni- 
ficent models ;  but  the  inquisitive  philosopher  will  look  in  vain  for  the  hints 
he  is  in  quest  of.  The  Holy  Spirit  did  not  aim  at  making  naturalists,  but 
virtuous  men  3  hence,  in  describing  the  creation,  He  represents  it  solely  in  a 
light  the  best  adapted  to  excite  in  us  feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude  to- 
wards the  Author  of  so  many  wonders  and  benefits.  Nature,  as  she  appears  in 
the  sacred  text,  has  not  much  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  philosopher;  but 
then  she  delights  and  ennobles  the  imagination— she  moves  and  penetrates  the 
heart. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

mSTOBIOAL  ANALTBI8  OF  INTELLBOTUAL  DKVELOPlfXNT. 

Fbou  the  rapid  view  we  have  taken  of  the  several  branches  of  learning  in 
their  relations  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  it  is  clear  to  a  demonstration, 
that  the  alleged  enslavement  of  the  intellect  amongst  Catholics  is  nothing  but 
a  mere  bugbear :  in  no  respect  does  our  faith  either  arrest  or  retard  the  progress 
of  learning.  Since,  however,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  in  arguments 
apparently  the  most  solid,  a  flaw  is  discovered  when  they  are  brought  to  the 
test  of  fiskots,  it  will  be  well  to  corroborate  our  assertion  by  historical  testimony; 
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Aillj  assured  as  we  are,  that  the  result  must  be  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
truth.     We  will  begin  at  the  beginning. 

M.  (}aizot  maintains  that  the  contest  between  the  Chnrch  and  the  advocates 
of  the  freedom  of  thought  originated  in  the  middle  ages.  Noticing  the  efforts 
of  John  Erigena,  Rosoenn^  Abelard,  and  the  alarm  they  excited  in  the  Churchy 
he  observes :  <'  This  was  the  great  event  that  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries,  at  a  time  when  the  Church  was 
under  theocratic  and  monastic  influence.  It  was  then  that,  for  the  first  time, 
a  serious  struggle  was  commenced  between  the  clergy  and  the  freethinkers.'' 
CHist.  0€iUrale  de  la  (HvUisation  en  Europe,  Le^on  6.)  The  entire  scope  of 
M.  Guizot's  work  shows  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  best-founded  reproach  that 
oould  be  cast  upon  the  Catholic  Church  was,  that  she  checked  the  freedom  of 
thought.  Acceding  to  him,  this  is  the  point  upon  which  the  advantage  of  the 
Protestant  system  over  Catholicity  is  the  least  controvertible.  His  object  being 
the  complete  development  of  this  idea,  in  treating  of  the  religious  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  century  it  watf  requisite  for  him  to  deposit  it  as  a  seed  in  his 
preliminary  lectures ;  as  otherwise  the  fact  of  the  Reformation  would  have  ap- 
peared isolated,  and  shorn  of  its  importance.  Besides,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
resistance  of  Protestants  to  the  Catholic  Church  should  have  a  meaning ;  that 
it  should  carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  a  noble  and  generous  thought ;  that 
it  should  be  regarded  as  the  proclamation  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind. 
To  attain  this  end,  the  Churcn,  on  the  one  hand,  must  be  represented  as  assert- 
ing claims  in  the  middle  ages  to  which  she  had  not  previouslv  pretended ;  and, 
on  the  other,  those  writers  who  resisted  these  alleged  pretensions  of  the  Church 
must  be  held  up  as  men  of  extraordinary  penetration. 

Now,  such  is  precisely  the  thread  of  M.  Guicof  s  discourse ;  and  we  hence 
infer  his  efforts  to  prepare  beforehand  the  triumph  of  his  opinions.  His  plan, 
however,  is  ill-concerted ;  for  he  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  most  palpable 
facts  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Church )  and  not  even  to  have  known  what  were  the 
doctrines  of  the  three  champions,  whose  names  he  invokes  with  so  much  com- 
placency. That  no  one  may  accuse  me  of  making  inconsiderate  assertions,  I 
will  here  quote  his  words  literally :  "  Thus  every  thing,"  says  he,  "  seemed 
turning  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church,  of  her  unity,  and  of  her  power.  i)ut 
whilst  the  Papacy  was  grasping  at  the  government  of  the  world,  whilst  the 
monasteries  were  undergoing  a  moral  refonnation,  a  few  powerful  but  isolated 
individuals  claimed  for  human  reason  the  right  of  being  something  in  man,  the 
right  to  interfere  in  the  formation  of  his  opinions.  Most  of  them  refrained 
from  attacking  received  opinions,  or  religious  belief;  they  merely  said  that 
reason  had  a  n^ht  to  prove  them ;  and  that  it  was  not  enough  that  they  were 
affirmed  by  authority.  John  Erigena,  Roseelin,  and  Abelard  were  the  inter- 
preters, through  whom  individual  reason  began  to  lay  claim  to  her  inheritance 
•—the  first  authors  of  that  movement  of  liberty,  which  was  associated  with  the 
reform  movement  of  Hildebrand  and  St.  Bemiud.  If  we  seek  the  dominant 
feature  of  this  movement,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  not  a  change  of  opinion,  a 
revolt  against  the  system  of  public  belief;  it  was  simply  the  right  of  reason- 
ing claimed  for  reason.''  (HisL  O^ttroUe  de  la  OivUuatwn  en  Europe 
Le^on  6.) 

We  wUl  pass  over  the  author^s  singular  parallel  between  the  efforts  of  John 
Erigena,  Roseelin,  and  Abelard,  and  those  of  the  great  reformers,  Hildebrand 
or  St.  Gregory  VU.,  and  St.  Bernard.  These  latter  sought  to  reform  the 
Church  by  legitimate  means,  to  render  the  clergy  more  venerable  by  making 
them  more  virtuous,  and  to  win  greater  respect  for  authority  by  sanctifying 
the  persons  entrusted  with  its  exercise :  the  others,  according  to  M.  Guiiot^ 
resisted  this  authority  in  matters  of  faith ;  that  is,  they  aimed  at  its  over- 
throw, and  for  this  purpose  laid  the  axe  to  the  root ;  the  former  %ioere  reformers, 
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tlie  latter  devastators :  and  yet  we  are  told  that  their  efforts  were  directed  to 
one  and  the  same  object,  had  one  and  the  same  tendency.  Yerilj,  the  philo 
sophy  of  history  were  a  sorry  thing,  if  it  could  allow  of  such  a  confusion  of 
ideas !  What  progress  can  be  made  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  by  men  who 
have  so  strange  a  way  of  dealing  with  facts  ?  But,  I  repeat,  let  us  take  leave 
of  these  aberrations,  and  fix  our  attention  speciallv  on  two  points :  the  worth 
of  these  three  writers,  so  much  vaunted,  and  the  idea  we  are  told  to  entertain 
of  their  resistance  to  authority.  Doubtless  the  names  of  John  Erigena  and 
Roscelin  are  already  pronounced  with  respect  by  those  persons  who  would  fain 
be  thought  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  history,  without  having  ever  read 
history,  and  who  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  those  easy  lessons  that 
are  learned  in  an  hour,  and  studied  in  an  evening.  With  persons  of  this  de^ 
Boription,  it  is  enough  to  have  heard  these  names  pronounced  with  emphasis,  to 
have  seen  them  coupled  with  epithets,  such  as  powerJiU  meny  advocates  of 
human  reason,  interpreters  o/individucd  reason,  to  make  them  fancy  that  leam- 
ingis  no  less  indebted  to  Erigena  and  Roscelin  ^an  to  Descartes  or  Bacon. 

Without  bearing  in  mind  the  remarks  I  have  already  made  on  the  pecu- 
liarity of  M.  Guizot's  position,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conjecture  why  he 
should  seek  to  represent  as  new  and  extraordinary,  what  was,  in  fact,  neither 
new  nor  uncommon  3  how  he  could  say  that  the  Church  first  began  the  contest 
against  liberty  of  thought,  when  she  put  down  Erigena,  Eoscelin,  and  Abelard. 
He  brings  forward  these  three  writers,  as  though  their  influence  had  been  para- 
mount ;  whereas  they  had  no  more  influence  than  other  sectarians,  who  abounded 
in  preceding  centuries.  Who  and  what  really  was  this  John  Erigena?  A 
writer  but  imperfectly  versed  in  theological  science ;  but  who,  puffed  up  by  the 
favor  shown  him  by  Charles  the  Bold,  broached  certain  errors  on  the  subject 
of  the  Eucharist,  predestination  and  grace.  In  all  that,  I  see  only  a  man 
departing  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  and  in  Nicholas  the  First  attempt- 
ing to  stop  him  in  his  career,  I  see  only  a  Pope  fulfilling  his  duty.  What  is 
there  in  all  this  either  new  or  extraordinary  ?  Does  not  the  whole  history  of 
the  Church,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  exhibit  an  unbroken  succession  of 
similar  facte  f 

I  repeat,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  the  name  of  Erigena 
is  brought  forward.  His  errors  produced  no  result  of  importance ;  and  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  cannot  be  considered  as  having  exercised  any  great  influence 
on  the  intellectual  development  of  subsequent  times.  He  lived  in  the  ninth 
century.  Now,  this  century  had  no  share  in  the  movement  of  those  that  fol- 
lowed ;  indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  tenth  century  was  the  darkest  period 
of  ignorance  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  that  the  intellectual  movement  com- 
menced onlv  at  the  close  of  the  tenth,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Erigena  and  Roscelin  are  separated  by  two  centuries.  As  for  Ros- 
celin and  Abehurd,  it  is  easier  to  understand  why  their  names  are  cited.  Every 
one  knows  the  noise  that  Abelard  made  ia  the  world  by  his  doctrines,  and 
perhaps  still  more  by  his  adventures.  Roscelin  may  also  command  attention 
by  his  errors,  and  especially  as  the  master  of  Abelara. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  that  guided  these  men,  and  of  the  opinion  we 
are  to  form  of  their  intentions,  we  must  enter  into  some  details  touching  their 
lives  and  their  doctrines.  Roscelin  was  one  of  the  most  crafty  men  of  his  time. 
A  subtle  dialectician  and  warm  partisan  of  the  sect  of  the  Nominaliste,  he  sub- 
stituted his  own  opinions  for  the  teaching  of  the  Church ',  and  ended  by  falling 
into  the  gravest  errors  on  the  sacred  mvstery  of  the  Trinity.  History  has 
recorded  a  fact,  that  proves  incontestably  the  notorious  dishonesty  of  the  man — 
his  want  of  probity  and  of  modesty.  At  the  time  that  Rosceb'n  was  propagating 
his  errors,  St.  Anselm,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
living,  but  at  that  time  abbot  of  Beck.     Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
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who  died  some  time  before,  had  left  behind  him  the  highest  reputation  for  yirtao 
and  sound  doctrine.  Bosoelin  thought  that  the  auuioritj  of  so  high  a  name 
would  give  currency  and  consideration  to  his  errors;  and,  resorting  to  the 
foulest  calumny,  he  affirmed  that  his  opinions  were  the  same  as  those  of  Arch 
bishop  Lanfranc,  and  Anselm,  abbot  of  Beck.  To  this  calumny  Lanfrano  could 
not  reply,  as  he  was  already  ia  the  tomb ;  but  the  abbot  of  Beck  vigorously 
repelled  so  unjust  an  imputation ;  and  at  the  same  time  vindicated  tlie  reputa- 
tion of  Lanfranc,  who  had  been  his  master.  The  works  of  St.  Anselm  leaye 
no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  Boscelin's  errors.  We  find  them  recorded  with 
the  greatest  precision.  In  fact,  it  were  difficult  to  say  why  M.  Ouisot  has 
conferred  so  much  importance  upon  this  man,  or  why  he  should  be  adduced  as 
one  of  the  principal  champions  of  the  freedom  of  thought  There  is  nothing 
in  Roscelin  to  distinguish  him  from  other  heretics.  He  is  a  man  who  employs 
artifices  and  subtleties,  and  falls  into  error ;  but  nothing  is  more  common  in  the 
history  of  the  Church ;  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  considered  matter  of  astoor 
ishment. 

Abelard  is  more  deserving  of  notice :  his  name  has  become  so  famous  that  no 
one  is  unacquainted  with  his  sad  adventures.  A  disciple  of  Boscelin,  and  as 
well  skilled  as  his  master  in  the  dialectics  of  the  age,  endowed  with  great 
talents,  and  eager  to  parade  them  on  the  principal  theatres  of  literature,  Abe- 
lard earned  a  reputation  never  attained  by  the  dialectician  of  Compile.  His 
errors  on  points  of  very  great  importance  produced  much  mischief  in  the  Church, 
and  drew  upon  himself  many  sorrows.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  M.  Guiaot  will 
have  it,  that  his  doctrines  met  with  less  reproof  than  his  method;  neiUier  is  it 
true  that  he  and  his  master  Boscelin  had  no  intention  of  effecting  a  radical 
change  in  matters  of  doctrine.  Evidence  of  a  most  unexceptionable  kind  for- 
tunately places  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  and  proves  that  it  was  not  Bos» 
oelin's  method,  but  his  error  on  the  Trinity,  for  which  he  was  condemned.  Nor 
have  we  less  certainty  in  the  case  of  Abelard ;  for  the  various  errors  taken  from 
his  works  are  preserved  in  the  form  of  articles. 

We  learn  from  St  Bernard,  that  on  the  Trinity,  Abelard  held  the  opinions 
of  Arius— on  the  Incarnation,  those  of  Nestorius — on  grace,  those  of  Pelagius.  ^ 
All  this  did  not  merely  tend  to  a  radical  change  of  doctrine,  but  actually  was 
one.  I  do  not  know  that  Abelard  ever  protested  against  the  truth  of  these 
accusations;  and  even  if  he  had,  we  all  know  how  to  estimate  such  a  protest 
It  is  certain  that,  in  the  famous  Assembly  of  Sens— convoked  at  the  request 
of  Abelard  himself— he  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  reply  to  the  sainted  abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  who  reproached  him  with  his  errors ;  and  laying  before  him  the  very 
words  of  his  propositions,  extracted  from  his  writings,  urged  him  either  to 
defend  or  abjure  them.  Abelard,  confronted  with  so  formiikble  an  adversary, 
was  so  embarrassed  that  he  could  only  say,  in  reply,  that  he  appealed  to  Bome. 
The  Council  of  Sens,  out  of  respect  for  the  Holy  See,  abstained  from  condemn- 
ing the  person  of  the  innovator,  but  did  not  rail  te  condemn  his  errors ;  and 
this  condemnation  was  approved  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  extended  to  his 
person  also.  Now,  from  the  articles  containing  the  errors  of  Abelard,  it  does 
not  appear  that  his  dominant  idea  was  to  proclaim  the  liberty  of  thought  He 
has,  it  is  true,  an  overweening  confidence  in  his  own  subtleties ;  but,  beyond 
this,  his  only  fault  is  an  erroneous  and  dogmatijsing  spirit  on  points  of  the 
greatest  importance;  a  fault  which  he  had  in  common  with  aU  the  heretics  who 
preceded  him. 

All  this  M.  Guizot  ought  to  have  known ;  how  he  can  have  overlooked  it  I 
oannot  imagine,  nor  why  he  attaches  to  these  authors  an  importance  which  they 
really  do  not  deserve.  Jrerhaps  he  was  anxious  to  furnish  Ptotestants  with  some 
illustrious  predecessors,  when  he  laid  such  stress  on  the  names  of  Boscelin  and 
Abelard.     These  two,  after  all,  were  not  deficient  in  ability  or  in  eruditiony 
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and  they  lived  preoiselj  dorinff  the  early  period  of  the  intelleotaal  moyement. 
Probably  M.  Guizot  thought,  that  to  bring  these  two  innovators  upon  the  scene 
would  answer  his  purpose  extremely  well,  as  showing  that;  firom  the  very  dawn 
of  intellectual  development,  men  of  the  ^eatest  fame  had  raised  their  voices  in 
£ftVor  of  freedom  of  thought.  After  all,  had  M.  Guizot  suooeeded  in  proving 
that  John  Erigena,  Eosoelin,  and  Abelard  ain^  at  nothing  more  than  the 
assertion  of  the  right  of  private  examination  in  matters  of  faith,  it  would  not 
follow  that  these  innovators  had  not  sought  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine.  In  fact,  what  can  be  more  radical  as  regards  matters  of  faith 
than  that  which  strikes  at  authority,  the  root  of  all  certainty  ?  Neither  would 
it  follow,  that  in  condemning  the  errors  of  these  men  the  Church  had  taken 
alarm  merely  at  their  method;  for  if  this  method  was  to  consist  in  withdrawing 
the  intellect  from  the  yoke  of  authority,  even  in  matters  of  fedth,  it  was  itself  a 
very  grievous  error,  combated  at  all  times  b^  the  Catholic  Church,  which  never 
would  consent  to  have  her  authority  called  in  question  on  points  of  faith. 

And  yet,  if  these  innovators  had  entered  into  the  contest  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contending  against  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  M.  Guizot  would  have 
nad  some  reason  to  notice  their  proceedings  as  consUtuting  a  new  era;  but, 
strange  to  say,  their  propositions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  a 
view  to  advocate  the  independence  of  thought,  nor  against  authority  in  matters 
of  faith ;  it  was  not  for  such  an  attempt,  but  for  other  errors,  that  the  Church 
condemned  them.  Where,  then,  are  the  accuracy  and  historical  truth  which 
we  should  expect  from  such  a  man  as  M.  Guizot  ?  How  could  he  venture,  in 
addressing  a  numerous  audience,  thus  to  substitute  his  own  thoughts  for  facts  f 
The  fact  is,  he  well  knew  that  these  were  matters  generally  treated  very  super- 
ficially ;  that  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  superficial  men  it  would  suffice  to  speak 
in  pompous  terms  of  the  liberty  of  thought,  to  prcmounce  certain  names  pro- 
bably heard  by  many  for  the  first  time,  such  as  Erigena  and  Roscelin,  and 
especially  to  mention  the  unfortunate  lover  of  Heloise. 

M.  Guizot,  unable  to  conceal  from  himself  that  his  observations  upon  this 
period  were  somewhat  feeble,  tries  to  apply  a  remedy  by  inserting  a  passage 
from  the  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  Abelard,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  veiy 
&r  from  answering  the  purpose  of  the  publicist.  His  object,  in  fact,  is  to  show 
that  from  that  very  period  a  vigorous  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church  in  matters  of  faith  had  sprung  up,  and  that  the  human  mind  was  even 
then  longing  to  burst  asunder  the  fetters  in  which  it  had  been  held.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  Abelard,  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  his  own  disciples, 
had  the  courge  to  throw  off  Uie  yoke  of  authority ;  and  that  his  writings  were, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  expression  of  a  necessity  long  felt,  of  an  idea  with 
which  many  minds  had  long  been  agitated.  The  fculowing  is  the  passage 
referred  to :  <'  If  we  seek  the  dominant  feature  of  this  movement,  we  shall 
find  that  it  was  not  a  change  of  opinion,  a  revolt  against  the  system  of  public 
belief;  it  was  simply  the  nght  of  reasoning  claimed  for  reason." 

We  have  already  seen  how  utterly  devoid  of  truth  is  this  assertion  of  the 
publicist.  The  very  attack  upon  authority  was  itself  a  radical  chanee  in  opin- 
ions, and  a  revolution  in  received  doctrines ;  for  the  authority  of  the  Church 
was  in  itself  a  dogma,  and  formed  the  basis  of  all  religious  belief,  as  experience 
has  satisfactorily  shown,  since  the  appearance  of  Protestantism  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  let  us  allow  the  historian  to  proceed : 
"  The  disciples  of  Abelard,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  IrUrodttction  to  Theo- 
logy j  required  of  him  philosophical  arguments,  and  such  as  would  satisfy  reason, 
requesting  him  to  teach  them  not  merely  to  repeat  his  instructions,  but  to  un- 
derstand them  also  ]  for  no  one  can  believe  what  he  does  not  understand,  and 
it  is  ridiculous  to  preach  to  others  things  that  neither  the  teacher  nor  his  pupils 
understand.     <  What  object  can  the  study  of  philosophy  have  but  that  of 
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leading  the  mind  to  the  oontemplation  of  Ood,  to  whom  all  things  are  to  be 
referred  ?  Why  are  the  faithful  allowed  to  read  works  treating  of  worldly 
affairs  and  the  books  of  the  Gentiles,  except  to  prepare  them  to  understand  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  skill  necessary  for  their  de- 
fence ? For  this  purpose  alone  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  all  our 

reasoning  powers,  lest,  on  queations  so  difficult  and  complicated  as  those  that 
form  the  object  of  Christian  fiEuth,  the  subtilty  of  our  opponents  should  too 
readily  injure  the  purity  of  our  faith/  " 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  Abelard's  time  a  lively  curiosity  aroused  men's 
minds  to  employ  all  their  powers  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  what  they  be- 
lieved ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  Church  threw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
this  movement,  considering  it  as  a  scientific  method,  and  so  long  as  it  did  not 
overstep  legitimate  bounds,  and  attack  or  undermine  the  articles  of  faith.  It 
is  impossible  to  take  a  more  unfavorable  view  of  ihe  Church  than  M.  Guizot 
has  here  ti^en  of  her;  nor  could  any  one  more  completely  overlook,  I  will 
even  say  distcnrt,  facts. 

<<  The  importance  of  this  first  attempt  at  liberty,"  says  he,  ^^  of  this  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  was  soon  felt  The  Church,  though  engaged  in  effect- 
ing her  own  reform,  took  the  alarm  nevertheless,  and  at  once  declared  war 
against  the  reformers,  whose  new  methods  menaced  her  with  more  evils  than 
their  doctrines." 

Thus  is  the  Church  represented  as  conspiring  against  the  progress  of  thought, 
repressing  with  a  strong  arm  the  first  attempts  of  the  mind  to  advance  in  the 
path  of  science,  and  laying  aside  questions  of  doctrine  to  contend  against 
methods ;  and  all  this,  we  are  told,  as  if  it  were  something  new  and  wonderful. 
**  For,"  says  M.  Guizot,  <^  this  was  the  great  event  which  occurred  at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  and  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries,  at  a  time  when  the 
Church  was  under  theocratic  and  monastic  influence.  It  was  now  that,  for  the 
first  time,  a  serious  struggle  commenced  between  the  clergy  and  the  ft'eethinkers. 
The  quarrels  of  Abelara  and  St.  Bernard,  the  Councils  of  Soissons  and  Sens, 
in  which  Abelard  was  condemned,  merely  give  expression  to  this  event,  which 
has  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  history  of  modem  civilization." 

Still  the  same  confusion  of  ideas.  I  have  said  already,  and  must  repeat  here 
that  the  Church  has  condemned  no  method ;  it  was  not  a  method,  but  error,  that 
the  Church  condemned,  unless  by  a  method  be  meant  an  assault  upon  the 
articles  of  faith,  under  pretence  of  breaking  the  fetters  of  authority,  which  is 
not  merely  a  method,  but  an  error  of  the  very  highest  import.  In  reproving 
a  pernicious  doctrine,  subversive  of  all  faith,  and  denying  the  infallibility  of 
the  See  of  St.  Peter  in  matters  of  doctrine,  the  Church  did  not  put  forth  any 
new  pretensions ;  her  conduct  has  always  been  the  same  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  Apostles,  and  is  the  same  still.  The  moment  a  doctrine  is  propagated  that 
appears  in  the  least  degree  dangerous,  the  Church  examines  it,  compares  it  with 
the  sacred  deposit  of  truth  corSded  to  her;  if  the  doctrine  is  not  inconsistent 
with  divine  truth,  she  allows  it  free  circulation,  for  she  is  not  ignorant  that 
God  h(u  given  up  the  world  to  the  controvenia  of  men;  but  if  it  is  opposed  to 
the  faith,  its  condemnation  is  irremissible,  without  concern  or  regret.  Were 
the  Church  to  act  otherwise,  she  would  contradict  herself,  and  cease  to  be  what 
she  is,  the  jealous  depository  of  divine  truth.  If  she  allowed  her  infallible 
authority  to  be  questioned,  that  moment  she  would  forget  one  of  her  most 
sacred  obligations,  and  would  lose  all  claim  on  our  belief;  for,  in  betraying  an 
indifference  for  truth,  she  would  prove  herself  to  be  no  longer  a  religion  de- 
scended from  heaven,  but  a  mere  delusion. 

Precisely  at  the  time  of  which  M.  Guiiot  speaks,  we  observe  a  &ot  which 
proves  that  the  Church  allows  free  scope  to  the  exercise  of  thought.  The  high 
reputation  which  St  Anselm  sustained  during  his  whole  career,  and  the  great 
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esteem  in  wHioh  he  was  held  by  the  SoyeTeigii  Pontiff  of  his  time,  are  well 
known ;  yet  St.  Anselm  philosophised  with  great  freedom.  In  the  introdaotio& 
to  lag  Afonologue,  he  tells  us  that  some  persons  entreated  him  to  explain  things 
by  reason  alone,  without  the  aid  of  the  sacred  Scriptnres.  The  Saint  was  not 
afraid  to  comply  with  their  request,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  the  little  work 
we  have  just  named.  In  other  parts  of  his  w(Nrks,  too,  St.  Anselm  adopts  the 
same  meUiod.  Very  few  persons  concern  themselves  now-a-days  about  ancient 
writers,  and  doubtless  very  few  have  read  the  works  of  the  holy  Doctor  of 
whom  we  are  speaking.  They  display,  however,  such  perspicuity  of  thought, 
such  solid  reasoning,  and  above  all  such  a  discreet  and  temperate  judgment, 
that  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  human  mind,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  intellectual  movement,  attaining  to  so  high  an  elevation.  In  him  we  find 
the  greatest  freedom  of  thought  combined  with  the  respect  due  to  the  authority 
of  the  Church ;  and  far  frx>m  impairing  the  vigor  of  his  ideas,  this  respect 
augments  their  force  and  perspicuity.  From  his  works  we  learn  that  Abelard 
was  not  the  only  one  who  taught,  not  merefy  to  repeat  hu  kctwreSy  but  abo  ft> 
widerstand  them;  for  St.  Anselm,  some  years  previous,  followed  the  same 
method  with  a  clearness  and  solidity  far  beyond  what  could  be  expected  at  that 
time.  We  there  discover,  also,  that  in  the  bosom  of  the  Ca^olic  Church  men 
carried  the  operations  of  reason  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  though  always 
within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  its  own  weakness,  and  with  reverential  regard 
to  the  sacred  veil  that  shrouds  august  mysteries. 

The  works  of  St.  Anselm  prove  that  Abelard  was  not  exactly  the  man  to 
teach  the  world  that  the  end  of  philosophical  studies  is  to  lead  the  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  God,  to  whom  all  things  should  be  referred ;  and  that  we 
should  avail  ourselves  of  all  our  reasoning  powers,  lest  on  questions  so  difficult 
and  complicated  as  those  that  form  the  object  of  Christian  ^uth,  ^e  subtilties 
of  our  opponents  should  too  readily  injure  the  purity  of  our  faith.  But  from 
the  Saint's  profound  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  from  the  can- 
dor and  ingenuousness  with  which  he  acknowledges  the  limits  of  the  human 
mind,  we  see  that  he  was  persuaded  that  it  i$  not  impasnble  to  believe  what  we 
do  not  comprehend;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  convic- 
tion that  a  thing  exists,  and  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  in 
the  existence  of  which  we  believe. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

RELIGION  AND  THB  HUMAN  BOND  IN  EUBOPE. 

As  we  are  to  examine  what  was,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the 
conduct  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  innovators,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the 
excellent  opportunity  afforded  by  this  epoch  for  noticing  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind.  It  has  been  said  that  in  Europe  intellectual  development  was 
exclusively  theological.  This  is  true,  and  necessarily  so  5  all  the  faculties  of 
man  receive  their  development  according  to  the  circumstances  that  surround 
him ;  and  as  his  health,  his  temperament,  his  strength,  his  color  even,  and  his 
stature  depend  upon  climate,  food,  mode  of  life,  and  other  circumstances  affect- 
ing him,  so  in  like  manner  his  manl  and  intellectual  faculties  bear  the  stamp 
of  the  principles  which  predominate  in  the  family  and  society  of  which  he 
forms  a  constituent  part.  Now,  in  Europe,  religion  was  the  predominating 
clement;  in  every  thing  religion  made  herself  heaird  and  felt;  nowhere  was 
Ihere  a  principle  of  life  or  action  discoverable  unconnected  with  religion.  It 
was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  in  Europe  all  the  faculties  of  man  should 
have  their  development  in  a  religious  sense.     A  little  attention  will  show  ua 
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that  this  was  the  case  not  with  the  intellect  only,  bat  likewise  with  the  heart, 
with  the  passions  even,  and  with  the  whole  moral  man ;  just  as,  in  whatever 
direction  we  go  in  Europe;  we  meet  at  every  step  with  some  monument  of  reli- 
gion ;  so  whatever  faoultv  we  examine  in  the  individual  European^  we  find 
upon  it  the  impress  of  rehgion. 

And  the  case  was  the  same  with  families  and  society  as  with  individuals ; 
religion  was  equally  predominant  in  both.  Wherever  man  has  progressed 
towards  a  state  of  perfection,  we  observe  a  similar  phenomenon ;  and  it  b  an 
invariable  fact  in  die  history  of  the  human  race,  that  no  society  ever  entered 
on  the  road  to  civiliiation,  save  under  the  direction  and  impulse  of  religious 
principles.  TruQ  or  false,  rational  or  absurd,  wherever  man  is  on  the  road  to 
improvement,  these  principles  are  found.  Some  nations,  indeed,  may  well 
excite  our  pity  at  the  monstrous  superstitions  into  which  they  have  fallen ;  but 
we  still  must  acknowledge,  that,  under  these  veiv  superstitions,  lay  concealed 
germs  of  good  that  did  not  fail  to  produce  considerable  benefits.  The  Egyp- 
tians, Phoenicians,  G-reeks,  and  Bomans  were  all  extremely  superstitious ;  yet 
the  progress  they  made  in  civilisation  and  intellectual  culture  was  such,  that 
their  monuments  and  memorials  strike  us  even  yet  with  admiration.  It  is  easy 
to  smile  at  an  extravagant  observance  or  a  senseless  dogma;  but  we  should 
remember  that  the  growth  and  preservation  of  certain  moral  principles  cannot 
be  otherwise  secured  than  under  the  protecting  shade  of  religious  belief.  Now, 
these  principles  are  most  indispensably  necessary  to  prevent  individuals  from 
being  monstrously  changed,  and  to  maintain  the  social  and  family  ties  unbroken. 
Much  has  been  said  against  the  immorality  tolerated,  permitted,  and  sometimes 
even  taught  by  certain  forms  of  religion ;  and  certainly  nothing  is  more  lament- 
able than  to  behold  man  thus  led  astray  by  that  which  ought  to  be  his  best 
guide.  Let  us,  however,  look  for  a  reality  beneath  these  shadows,  which 
appear  at  first  so  gloomy,  and  we  shall  soon  discover  some  rays  of  light  that 
may  lead  us  to  re^urd  false  religions,  not  indeed  with  indulgence,  but  with  less 
horror  than  those  infamous  systems  which  make  matter  self-existent,  and 
pleasure  the  only  divinity. 

To  preserve  the  idea  of  moral  good  and  evil,  an  idea  without  meaning  except 
in  the  supposition  that  there  exists  a  divine  power,  is  itself  an  inestimable 
advantage.  Now  this  advantage  adheres  inseparably  to  every  form  of  religion, 
even  to  those  that  make  the  most  absurd  and  most  criminal  applications  of 
the  idea  of  good  and  evil.  Doubtless,  the  people  of  antiquity,  and  those  of 
our  own  time  who  have  not  received  the  light  of  Christianity,  have  gone  most 
deplorably  astray ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  £eir  very  wanderings,  there  always 
remains  a  certain  degree  of  light;  and  this  light,  however  dimly  it  shines, 
however  faint  and  feeble  its  rays,  is  incomparably  better  than  the  thick  dark- 
ness of  atheism.  Between  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  those  of  Europe  there 
is  this  very  remarkable  difference,  that  the  former  passed  from  a  state  of  infancy 
to  a  state  of  civilization ;  while  the  latter  advanced  to  this,  in  passing  from  that 
undefinable  state  which,  in  Europe,  was  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  the  bar- 
barians, of  the  confused  mixture  of  a  young  with  a  decrepit  s<>ciety,  of  rude 
and  ferocious  nations  with  others  that  were  civilized,  cultivated,  or  rather 
effeminate.  Hence,  amongst  the  ancients  the  imagination  was  developed  before 
the  intellect,  whilst  amongst  Europeans  the  intellect  came  before  the  imagina- 
tion. With  the  former,  poetry  came  first;  with  the  latter,  what  is  termed  dia- 
lectics and  metaphysics. 

What  is  the  reason  of  so  striking  a  difference  7  When  a  people  are  yet  in 
their  infancy,  either  an  infancy  properly  so  called,  or  having  lived  Ions  in 
ignorance,  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  an  infant  people,  we  find  them  rich  in 
sensations,  but  very  poor  in  ideas.  Nature,  with  her  majesty,  her  wonders^ 
and  her  mysteries,  affects  such  a  people  the  most;  their  language  is  grand. 
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picturesque,  and  Highl j  poetical ;  their  passions  are  not  refined,  but,  on  ihe 
other  hand,  they  are  yery  energetic  and  yiolent.  Now  im  intellect  that  inge- 
nuously seeks  the  light,  loyes  truth  in  its  purity  and  simplicity,  confesses  and 
embraces  it  readily,  lending  itself  neither  to  subtilties,  artifices,  nor  disputes. 
The  least  thing  that  makes  a  yiyid  impression  upon  the  senses  or  the  imagina- 
tion of  such  a  people  fills  them  with  surprise  and  wonder ;  you  cannot  inspire 
them  with  enthusiasm  without  setting  before  them  something  heroic  and  sublune. 

On  the  first  glance  at  the  state  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages, 
we  perceiye  in  them  a  certain  reseml^ance  to  an  infant  people,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  yery  striking  difference  on  seyeral  points.  Their  passions  are  very 
strong,  they  are  pleased  beyond  eyery  thing  with  the  wondeiiul  and  the  extra- 
ordinary, and,  for  want  of  realities,  their  imagination  conjures  up  gigantic 
phantoms.  The  profession  of  arms  is  Uieir  fayorite  occupation;  they  rosh 
eagerly  into  the  most  perilous  adyentures,  and  meet  them. with  incredible 
courage.  All  this  indicates  a  deyelopment  of  the  feelings  of  sensibility  and 
imagination,  inasmuch  as  they  produce  intrepidity  and  yaior;  but,  strange  to 
say,  together  with  these  dispositions,  we  find  a  singular  taste  for  things  the 
most  purely  intellectual ;  with  the  most  liyely,  ardent,  and  picturesque  r^ty^ 
we  find  associated  a  taste  for  the  coldest  and  barest  abstractions.  A  knight, 
with  the  cross  on  his  shoulder,  gorgeously  clad,  coyered  with  trophies,  beaming 
with  glory  won  in  a  hundred  combats ;  a  subtile  dialectician,  disputing  on  the 
system  of  the  Nominalists,  and  urging  his  subtilely  deyised  abstractions  till  he 
becomes  unintelligible; — ^these  are  certainly  two  characters  yery  dissimilar, 
and  yet  they  exist  together  in  the  same  society ;  both  haye  their  prestige, 
receive  the  greatest  homage,  and  are  followed  by  enthusiastic  admirers.  Even 
when  we  have  taken  into  account  the  singular  position  of  the  European  nations 
at  that  period,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  cause  for  this  anomaly.  We  can  easily 
understand  how  the  people  of  Europe,  emerging,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
forests  of  the  North,  and  engaged  for  a  long  time  either  in  intestine  wars  or  in 
conflicts  with  vanquished  tribes,  should  have  preserved,  together  with  their 
warlike  habits,  a  strong  and  liyely  imagination  and  yiolent  passions ;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  account  for  their  taste  for  an  order  of  ideas  purely  metaphysical 
and  dialectical.  When,  however,  we  come  to  look  deeply  into  the  matter,  we 
discover  that  this  apparent  anomaly  had  its  origin  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 
How  is  it  that  a  people  in  their  infancy  have  so  much  imagination  and  sensi- 
bility ?  Because  the  objects  bv  which  these  faculties  are  naturally  excited 
abound  around  them ;  because  individuals,  being  continually  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  external  things,  these  objects  operate  upon  them  more  forcibly. 
Man  first  feels  and  imagines ;  later  he  understands  and  reflects :  this  is  the 
natural  order  in  which  his  faculties  begin  to  operate.  Hence,  with  every  peo- 
ple the  deyelopment  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  passions  precedes  that  of  the 
intellect;  the  passions  and  the  imagination  finding  their  object  and  aliment 
before  the  intellect.  This  accounts,  also,  for  the  fact  that  the  poetical  always 
precedes  the  philosophical  era.  From  this  it  follows,  that  nations  in  their 
infancy  think  little,  as  they  want  ideas ;  and  this  is  the  chief  distinctive  mark 
between  them  and  the  people  of  Europe  at  the  period  we  are  speaking  of.  In 
fact,  ideas  at  that  time  ahoundedin  Eartjpe;  and  hence  the  purely  intellectual 
was  held  in  such  repute  even  amidst  the  most  profound  ignorance.  Hence, 
also,  the  intellect  strove  to  shine  even  before  its  time  appeared  to  haye  arrived. 
Sound  ideas  respecting  God,  respecting  man  and  society,  were  already  every- 
where disseminated,  thanks  to  the  incessant  teaching  of  Christianity ;  and  as 
there  still  remained  numerous  traces  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  both  Christian 
and  Pagan,  the  consequence  was,  that  every  man  possessed  of  a  little  learning 
had,  in  fact,  a  great  fund  of  ideas. 

It  is  clear^  howeveri  t^t  notwithstanding  these  advantages^  diq  minds  of 
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men  could  not,  amidst  the  chaos  of  erudition  and  philosophy  that  then  pre- 
sented itself,  escape  the  confusion  naturally  resulting  from  the  wide-spread 
ignorance,  occasioned  by  a  long  succession  of  revolutions.  They  could  not 
possess  sufficient  discrimination  and  judgment  to  pursue  all  at  once,  and  with 
success,  the  study  of  the  Bible,  of  the  writings  of  the  holy  Fathers,  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  Arabian  common* 
taries.  Yet  these  were  all  studied  at  the  same  time ;  on  all  these,  disputes 
were  zealously  maintained ;  and  the  errors  and  extravagances  which  in  such 
a  state  of  things  were  inevitable  were  accompanied  by  the  presumption  that 
is  invariably  inherent  in  ignorance.  To  succeed  in  explaining  certain  passages 
of  the  Bible,  of  the  Fathers,  of  the  codes,  and  of  the  works  of  philosophers, 
ffreat  preparatory  labors  were  necessary,  as  the  experience  of  subsequent  ages 
nas  proved.  It  was  necessary  to  study  languages,  to  examine  archives  and 
monuments,  to  collect  together  from  all  parts  an  immense  mass  of  materials ; 
then,  to  reduce  these  to  order,  to  compare  them  together,  and  to  discriminate 
between  them ;  in  a  word,  it  was  necessary  to  possess  a  rich  fund  of  learning, 
enlightened  by  the  torch  of  criticism.  Now  all  this  was  then  wanting,  ai^ 
could  only  be  attained  in  the  course  of  ages.  The  consequence  was  inevitable, 
considering  the  mania  that  existed  for  explainiuff  every  thing.  If  a  difficulty 
arose,  and  the  facts  and  knowledge  requisite  for  its  solution  were  wanting,  they 
adopted  a  roundabout  way ;  instead  of  seeking  the  support  derivable  from  facts, 
the  disputants  took  their  stand  upon  an  idea ;  substituting  some  subtle  abstrac- 
tion for  solid  reasoning ;  where  they  found  it  impossible  to  form  a  body  of 
sound  doctrine,  they  threw  together  a  confused  mass  of  ideas  and  words.  Who 
could  repress  a  smile,  or  not  feel  pity  for  Abelard,  for  instance,  promising  his 
disciples  to  explain  to  them  the  prophet  Ezechiel,  with  very  little  time  for  pre- 
paration, and  actually  fulfilling  his  promise  ?  I  would  ask  the  reader  whether, 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  an  explanation  of  Ezechiel,  si ven  with 
only  a  slight  preparation,  could  have  been  successsful  or  interesting  f 

The  study  of  dialectics  and  metaphysics  was  embraced  with  so  much  ardor, 
that  in  a  short  time  these  branches  of  knowledge  superseded  all  others.  The 
consequences  were  prejudicial  to  the  minds  of  men ;  their  attention  being  wholly  , 
engrossed  by  this  object  of  their  choice,  the  pursuit  of  more  solid  learning  was 
regarded  with  indifference — history  was  neglected,  literature  unnoticed,  in  a 
word,  the  mind  was  only  half  developed.  Every  thing  appertaining  to  the 
imagination  and  the  feelmgs  was  sacrificed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect ; 
not,  indeed,  in  its  most  useful  operations, — the  formation  of  a  clear  and  perfect 
perception,  of  a  mature  judgment,  of  a  habit  of  sound  and  accurate  reasoning, 
—-but  in  those  which  are  astute,  subtle,  and  extravagant. 

Those  who  would  reproach  the  Church  for  her  conduct  at  that  period  in  re- 
ference to  innovators  have  a  very  imperfect  understanding  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  Europe  as  regards  science  and  religion.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
intellectual  development  was  religious ;  consequently,  even  when  it  deviated 
from  the  right  path,  it  still  retained  this  character,  and  the  oddest  subtilties 
were  ^ppli^  to  mysteries  the  most  sublime.  Almost  all  the  heretics  of  the 
time  were  renowned  dialecticians,  and  their  errors  arose  from  an  excess  of 
Bubtilty.  Eoscelin,  one  of  the  leading  dialecticians  of  his  time,  was  the 
founder,  or  at  least  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists.  Abelard 
was  celebrated  for  the  readiness  of  bis  talents,  his  skill  in  disputation,  and  his 
address  in  explaining  every  thing  to  suit  his  thesis.  The  abuse  of  his  intel- 
lect led  him  into  the  errors  which  we  have  already  spoken  of — errors  which 
he  would  have  avoided,  had  he  not  proudly  yielded  himself  up  to  his  own  vain 
thoughts.  The  mania  for  subtilising  every  thing  drew  Oilbert  de  la  Poir^e 
into  the  most  lamentable  errors  on  the  subject  of  the  Divinity;  Amaury,  an- 
other celebrated  philosopher,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  took  up  so  warmly 
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the  qaestion  of  Aristotle^s  primordial  matter,  that  he  ended  by  declaring  mat- 
ter to  be  Orod.  l^e  Church  strenuously  opposed  these  errors,  which  arose  in 
sreat  numbers  ih  minds  led  astray  by  vain  arguments,  and  puffed  up  with  fool- 
ish pride.  It  would  argue  a  strange  misconception  of  the  true  interests  of 
science,  to  suppose  that  the  Church's  resistance  to  these  raving  innovators  was 
not  most  favorable  to  intellectual  prepress. 

These  headstrong  men,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  captivated 
by  the  first  chimera  presented  to  their  imagination,  stood  greatly  in  need  of 
Borne  discreet  authority  to  restrain  them  within  the  bounds  of  reasqp  and 
moderation.  The  intellect  had  scarcely  taken  the  first  steps  in  the  career  of 
knowledge,  and  yet  fancied  it  already  knew  every  thing,  <<  pretending  to  know 
all  things  except  the  nescto,  I  know  not,''  as  St.  Bernard  reproaches  the  vain 
Abelard.  Why  should  we  not,  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  the  credit  of 
the  human  intellect,  approve  the  condemnation  pronounced  by  the  Churdi 
against  the  errors  of  Gilbert,  which  aimed  at  nothmg  less  than  the  overthrow 
of  the  ideas  that  we  have  of  Qtod  ?  If  Amaury  and  his  disciple  David  de 
Dinant  are  smitten  by  the  sentence  of  the  Church,  it  is  because  they  destroy 
the  idea  of  the  Divinity  by  confounding  the  Creator  with  prifnordial  matter. 
Was  it  for  the  advantage  of  Europe  Uiat  its  intellectual  movement  should  be 
commenced  by  precipitating  itself  at  the  very  outset  into  the  abyss  of  pan- 
theism f 

Had  the  human  intellect  followed  in  its  development  the  way  marked  out 
^  for  it  by  the  Church,  European  civilisation  would  have  gained  at  least  two 
centuries;  the  fourteenth  century  would  have  been  a6  far  advanced  as  the  six- 
teenth was.  To  convince  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  have  only 
to  compare  writings  with  writings,  and  men  with  men ;  the  men  most  firmly 
attached  to  the  fcdth  of  the  Church  attained  to  such  eminence  that  they  left 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  far  behind  them.  Roscelin's  anta^nist  was  St 
Anselm ;  the  latter  always  remained  faithful  to  the  authority  of  the  Church } 
the  former  rebelled  against  her :  and  who,  let  met  a«k,  would  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  compare  the  dialectician  of  Compiegne  with  the  learned  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ?  How  vast  the  difference  l^tween  the  profound  and  skilfiu 
metaphysician  who  composed  the  Monologue  and  the  Prosologue,  and  the  fri- 
volous leader  of  the  disputes  of  the  Nominalists !  Have  the  subtilties  and 
cavillings  of  Roscelin  any  weight  whatever  against  the  lofty  thoughts  of  the 
man  who,  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  could  reject 
all  vain  and  captious  reasoning,  concentrate  himself  within  himself,  consult 
his  own  ideas,  compare  them  with  their  object,  and  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  God  from  the  very  idea  of  God,  thus  anticipating  Descartes  by  five 
hundred  years  ?  Who  best  understood  the  true  interests  of  science  ?  Show 
me  how  the  intellect  of  St.  Anselm  was  degraded  or  shackled  by  the  influence 
of  the  formidable  authority  of  the  Church,  by  any  usurpation  on  the  part  of 
Popes  of  the  rights  of  the  human  mind.  And  can  Abelard  himself  be  com- 
pared, either  as  a  man,  or  as  a  writer,  with  his  Catholic  adversary,  St.  Ber- 
nard ?  Abelard  was  a  perfect  master  of  all  the  subtilties  of  the  schools ;  noisy 
disputes  were  his  amusement ;  he  was  intoxicated  with  the  applause  of  his 
disciples,  who  were  dazzled  by  their  master's  talents  and  coura^,  and  still  more 
by  the  lewned  follies  of  the  age ;  yet  what  has  become  of  his  works  ?  Who 
reads  them  ?  Who  ever  thinks  of  finding  in  them  a  single  page  of  sound  rea- 
soning, the  description  of  a  single  great  event,  or  a  picture  of  the  manners  of 
the  time,  in  other  words,  the  least  matter  of  interest  to  science  or  histoiy  f 
On  the  contrary,  what  man  of  learning  haa  not  often  sought  this  in  the  im- 
mortal works  of  St.  Bernard  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  find  a  more  sublime  personification  of  the  Church  com- 
bating against  the  heretics  of  his  time  than  the  illustrious  Abbot  of  ClairvauZ| 
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contending  against  all  innovators;  and  speaking,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  in 
the  name  of  the  Catholic  fiuth.  No  one  could  more  worthily  represent  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  which  the  Church  endeavored  to  difiuse  amongst  man- 
kind, nor  more  faithfully  delineate  the  course  through  which  Catholicity  would 
have  led  the  human  mind.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  presence  of  this 
gigantic  mind,  which  attained'  to  an  eminence  far  beyond  any  of  its  contem- 
poraries. This  extraordinary  man  fills  the  world  with  his  name — upheaves  it 
by  his  words — sways  it  by  his  influence ;  in  the  midst  of  darkness  he  is  its 
light;  he  forms,  as  it  were,  a  mysterious  link,  connecting  the  two  epochs  of 
St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine,  of  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue.  In  the  midst  of 
a  general  relaxation  and  corruption  of  morals,  by  the  strictest  observances  and 
the  most  perfect  purity  he  is  proof  against  every  assault.  Ignorance  prevails 
throughout  all  classes ;  he  studies  night  and  day  to  enlighten  his  mind.  A 
false  and  counterfeit  erudition  usurps  the  place  of  true  knowledge ;  he  knows 
its  unsoundness,  disdains  and  despises  it ;  and  his  eagle  eye  discovers  at  a  glance 
that  the  star  of  truth  moves  at  an  immense  distance  from  this  false  reflection, 
from  this  crude  mass  of  subtilties  and  follies,  which  the  men  of  his  time  termed 
philosophy.  If  at  that  period  there  existed  anv  useful  learning,  it  was  to  be 
sought  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  noly  Fathers ;  to  the  study  of 
these,  therefore,  St.  Bernard  devotes  himself  unremittingly.  Far  from  con- 
sulting the  vain  babblers  who  are  arguing  and  declaiming  in  the  shools,  St 
Bernard  seeks  his  inspirations  in  the  silence  of  the  cloister,  or  in  the  august 
sanctuary  of  the  temple ;  if  he  goes  out,  it  is  to  contemplate  the  great  book 
of  nature,  to  study  eternal  truths  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  and,  as  he  him- 
self has  expressed  it,  "  in  forests  of  beech-trees."        * 

Thus  did  this  great  man,  rising  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  time,  avoid  ^ 
the  evil  produced  in  his  contemporaries  by  the  method  then  prevailing.  By 
this  method  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  were  stifled;  the  judgment 
warped ;  the  intellect  sharpened  to  excess ;  and  leamiuff  converted  into  a  laby- 
rinth of  confusion.  Read  the  works  of  the  sainted  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  and 
you  will  find  that  all  his  faculties  go,  as  it  were,  hand  in  hand.  If  you  look 
for  imagination,  you  will  find  the  finest  coloring,  faithful  portraits,  and  splen- 
did descriptions.  If  you  want  feeling,  you  will  learn  how  skilfully  he  finds 
his  way  into  the  heart,  captivates,  subdues,  and  fashions  it  to  his  will.  Now 
he  strikes  a  salutary  fear  into  the  hardened  sinner,  tracing  with  great  force  the 
formidable  picture  of  the  divine  justice  and  the  eternal  vengeance ;  then  he 
consoles  and  sustains  the  man  who  is  sinking  under  worldly  ^versity,  the  as- 
saults of  his  passions,  the  recollection  of  his  transgressions,  or  an  exaggerated 
fear  of  the  divine  justice.  Do  you  want  pathos?  Listen  to  his  colloquies  with 
Jesus  and  Mary ;  hear  him  speaking  of  the  blessed  Virgin  with  such  enrap- 
turing sweetness,  that  he  seems  to  exhaust  all  the  epithets  that  the  liveliest 
hope  and  the  most  pure  and  tender  love  can  suggest.  Would  you  have  vigor 
and  vehemence  of  style,  and  that  irresistible  torrent  of  eloquence  which  no- 
thing can  resist,  which  carries  the  mind  beyond  itself,  fires  it  with  enthusiasm^ 
compels  it  to  enter  upon  the  most  arduous  paths,  and  to  undertake  the  most 
heroic  enterprises  ?  See  him  with  his  burning  words  inflaming  the  zeal  of  the 
people,  nobles,  and  kings ;  moving  them  to  quit  their  homes,  to  ti^e  up  arms, 
and  to  unite  in  numerous  armies  that  pour  into  Asia  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
This  extraordinary  man  is  every  where  met  with,  every  where  heard.  Entirely 
free  ft*om  ambition,  he  possesses,  nevertheless,  a  leading  influence  in  the  great 
afiairs  of  Europe :  though  fond  of  solitude  and  retirement,  he  is  continually 
obliged  to  quit  the  obscurity  of  the  cloister  to  assist  in  the  councils  of  kings 
and  popes.  He  never  flatters,  never  betrays  the  toruth,  pever  dissembles  the 
sacred  ardor  which  bums  within  his  breast;  and  yet  he  is  every  where  lis- 
tened to  with  profound  respect ;  his  stem  voice  is  heard  in  the  cottages  of  the 
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pbor  and  in  the  palaces  of  kings ;  he  admonishes  with  terrible  severity  the 
most  obscure  monk  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  ardor  and  activity,  his  mind  loses  none  of  itf 
clearness  or  precision.  His  exposition  of  a  point  of  doctrine  is  remarkable 
for  ease  and  lucidity ;  his  demonstrations  are  vigorous  and  conclusive ;  his  rea- 
soning is  conducted  with  a  force  of  lo^ic  that  presses  close  upon  his  adversary^ 
and  leaves  him  no  means  of  escape :  in  defence,  his  quickness  and  address  are 
surprising.  In  his  answers  he  is  clear  and  precise ;  in  repartee,  quick  and 
penetrating;  and  without  dealing  in  the  subtuties  of  the  schools,  be  displays 
wonderful  tact  in  disentangling  truth  from  error,  sound  reason  from  artifice  and 
fraud.  Here  is  a  man  formed  entirely  and  exclusively  under  the  influence  of 
Catholicity ;  a  man  who  never  strayed  from  the  pale  of  the  Church,  who  never 
dreamed  of  setting  his  intellect  free  from  the  yoke  of  authority ;  and  yet  he 
rises  like  a  mighty  pyramid  above  all  the  men  of  his  time. 

To  the  eternal  honor  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  utterly  to  disprove  the 
accusation  brought  i^ainst  her,  of  exerting  an  influence  hostile  to  the  freedom 
of  the  human  mind,  I  must  observe  that  St.  Bernard  was  not  the  only  man  who 
rose  superior  to  the  age,  and  pointed  out  the  way  to  genuine  progress.  It  is 
unquestionably  certain,  that  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that  period,  those 
least  influenced  by  the  evils  that  so  long  kept  the  human  mind  in  pursuit  of 
mere  vanities  and  shadows,  were  precisely  the  men  most  devotedly  attached  to 
Catholicity.  These  men  set  an  example  of  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  for 
the  advancement  of  learning ;  an  example  that  for  a  long  time  had,  it  is  truPi 
but  few  followers,  but  which  found  some  in  subsequent  ages  :  now  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  progress  of  learning  was  due  to  the  credit  obtained  by  this 
method — ^I  speak  of  the  study  of  antiquity. 

The  sacred  sciences  were  the  chief  object  of  attention  at  this  poriod ;  as  the 
intellect  was  theologically  developed,  dialectics  and  metaphysics  were  studied 
with  a  view  to  their  application  to  theology.  With  Roscelin,  Abelard,  Gilbert 
de  la  Poiree,  and .  Amaury,  the  phrase  was :  ^'  Let  us  reason,  subtilise,  and 
apply  our  systems  to  all  sorts  of  questions ;  let  our  reason  be  our  rule  and 
guide,  without  which  knowledge  is  impossible.''  With  St.  Bernard,  St.  An- 
selm,  Hugh  and  Richard  de  St.  v  ictor,  Peter  Lombard,  on  the  contrary,  it  was : 
^'  Let  us  see  what  antiquity  teaches }  let  us  study  the  works  of  the  holy  Far 
thers }  let  us  analyse  and  compare  their  texts ;  we  cannot  place  our  dependence 
exclusively  on  arguments,  which  are  sometime  dangerous  and  sometimes  futile.'' 
Which  of  these  two  judgments  has  been  actually  confirmed  ?  Which  of  these 
methods  was  adopted  when  real  progress  was  to  be  made  ?  Was  not  recourse 
had  to  an  unremitting  study  of  ancient  works  ?  Was  it  not  found  necessary 
to  throw  aside  the  cavils  of  the  dialecticians  ?  Protestants  themselves  boast 
of  having  taken  this  way ;  their  theologians  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  versed 
in  antiquity ;  and  would  be  offended  if  treated  as  mere  dialecticians.  On  which 
side,  then,  was  reason  ?  With  the  heretics,  or  with  the  Church  ?  Who  best 
understood  the  method  most  favorable  to  intellectual  progress  f  The  heretical 
dialectician,  or  the  orthodox  doctor  ?  To  these  questions  there  can  only  be  one 
reply.  These  are  not  mere  opinions — they  are  facts ;  not  an  empty  theory, 
but  the  actual  history  of  learning,  as  known  by  all  the  world,  and  as  represented 
to  us  in  irrefragable  documents.  Unless  prepossessed  by  the  authority  of  M. 
Guizot,  the  reader  certainly  cannot  complain  that  I  have  eschewed  questions  of 
history,  or  claimed  his  belief  on  my  own  bare  word. 

Unhappily,  mankind  seemed  doomed  never  to  find  the  true  road  without 
going  a  long  way  round ;  thus  the  intellect,  taking  the  very  worst  way  of  all, 
went  in  pursuit  of  subtilties  and  cavils,  forsaking  the  beaten  track  of  reason 
and  good  sense.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  the  evil  had  reached 
to  such  a  height,  that  to  apply  a  remedy  was  no  slight  undertaking ;  nor  is  it 
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easj  to  say  how  far  matters  miffht  have  gone,  nor  what  evihi  would  have  ensaed 
in  yarioos  ways,  had  not  Proviaenoe,  who  never  abandons  the  care  of  the  moral^ 
any  more  than  of  the  ph^ical  universe,  raised  up  an  extraordinary  genius,  who^ 
rising  to  an  immense  height  above  the  men  of  his  a^e,  reduced  the  chaos  to 
order.  Out  of  the  undigested  mass,  by  retrenching  nere,  adding  there,  clas- 
sifying and  explaining,  this  man  collected  a  fund  of  real  learning.  Persons  ac- 
?uainted  with  the  history  of  learning  at  that  time  will  readily  Understand  that 
speak  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Rightly  to  appreciate  the  extraordinary 
merit  of  this  great  Doctor,  we  must  view  him  in  connection  with  the  times  and 
eiroumstanoes  of  which  we  are  treating.  Beholding  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
one  of  the  most  luminous,  most  comprehensive,  and  most  penetrating  intellects 
that  have  ever  adorned  the  human  race,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  think  that 
his  appearance  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  inopportune ;  we  regret  that  he 
did  not  live  in  a  more  recent  age,  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  whom  modem  Europe  can  boast.  But,  upon  further  reflection,  we  find 
that  the  human  mind  owes  so  much  to  him,  we  see  so  clearly  the  reason  why 
his  appearance  at  the  time  when  Europe  received  his  lectures  was  most  oppor- 
tune, that  we  have  no  other  feeling  left  than  one  of  profound  admiration  of 
the  designs  of  Providence. 

What  was  the  philosophy  of  his  time  ?  Amidst  the  strange  compound  of 
Greek  and  Arabian  philosophy  and  of  Christian  ideas,  what  would  have  become 
of  dialectics,  metaphysics,  and  morality  ?  We  have  already  seen  what  sort  of 
fruit  began  to  grow  out  of  such  combinations,  favored  by  a  degree  of  ignorance 
unable  to  distinguish  the  real  nature  of  things,  and  encouraged  by  pride  that 
pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  every  thing.  And  yet  the  evil  was  only  begin*- 
ning ',  its  further  development  would  have  been  attended  with  symptoms  still 
more  alarming.  Fortunately,  this  great  man  appeared ;  the  first  touch  of  his 
powerful  hand  advanced  learning  two  or  three  centuries.  He  could  not  root 
out  the  evil,  but  at  least  he  applied  a  remedy }  owing  to  his  indisputable  supe- 
riority, his  method  and  his  learning  soon  won  their  way  everywhere.  He 
became,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  a  grand  system,  round  which  all  other  scho- 
lastic writers  were  forced  to  revolve ;  he  thus  prevented  a  multitude  of  errors 
that  without  his  intervention  Would  have  been  almost  inevitable.  He  found 
the  schools  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy ;  he  reduced  them  to  order ;  and  on 
account  of  his  angelic  intellect,  and  his  eminent  sanctity,  was  looked  up  to  as 
their  sublime  dictator.  This  is  the  view  I  take  of  the  mission  of  St.  Thomaa ; 
it  will  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  by  all  those  who  study  his  works,  and  do 
not  content  themselves  with  a  hasty  perusal  of  a  biographical  article  respect- 
ing him. 

Now  this  man  was  a  Catholic,  and  the  Catholic  Church  venerates  him  upon 
her  altars,  and  I  do  not  see  that  his  mind  was  shackled  by  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  faith ;  it  goes  abroad  freely  amongst  all  the  branches  of  knowledge ;  he 
unites  in  his  person  such  extensive  and  profound  acquirements  as  to  appear  a 
prodigy  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  We  observe  in  St  Thomas,  notwith- 
standing the  purely  scholastic  method  which  he  adopted,  the  same  charaoteristio 
that  we  discover  in  all  the  eminent  Catholic  writers  of  the  times.  He  reasons 
much ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  does  not  trust  entirely  to  his  reason,  but 
proceeds  with  that  wise  diffidence  which  is  an  unequivocal  sign  of  real  learning. 
He  avails  himself  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle ;  but  evidently  would  have  made 
less  use  of  them,  and  more  of  the  Fathers,  but  for  his  leading  idea,  which  was, 
to  make  the  philosophy  of  his  time  subservient  to  the  defence  of  religion.  The 
reader  must  not  suppose  that  his  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  are  a  con- 
geries of  inexplicable  enigmas,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  period  at  which  he  wrote 
miffht  lead  us  to  apprehend.  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  any  one  who  entertains 
such  an  idea  has  evidently  not  spent  much  time  in  the  study  of  his  writings. 
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His  metaphysical  works,  it  most  be  acknowledged^  make  us  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  time ;  bnt  it  is  equally  nndeniable,  that  in  every 
page  we  meet  with  the  most  luminous  passages  on  the  most  complicated  ques- 
tions of  ideology,  ontology,  cosmology,  and  psycholo^ ;  so  much  so,  that  we 
almost  imagine  we  are  reading  the  works  of  a  philoso^er  who  wrote  after  the 
ftdlest  development  of  the  sciences  had  been  attained. 

What  his  political  ideas  were,  we  have  already  seen ;  were  it  necessary,  and 
did  the  nature  of  the  present  work  permit,  I  might  here  produce  many  frag- 
ments firom  his  UTreatue  on  Laws  cmd  on  Justice^  distinguished  for  such  solid 
principles,  such  lofty  views,  so  profound  a  knowlciige  of  the  nature  of  society, 
that  they  would  occupy  an  honorable  position  amongst  the  best  works  <m  legis- 
lation written  in  modem  times.  His  treatises  on  virtues  and  vices,  wheuer 
considered  generally,  or  in  detail,  exhaust  the  subject,  and  defy  all  subsequent 
writers  to  produce  a  single  idea  of  any  importance  that  has  not  been  already 
either  developed,  or  at  least  suggested  in  them.  Above  all,  his  works  are 
remarkable  for  moderation  and  extreme  reserve  in  doctrinal  expositions,  in 
which  respect  they  are  eminently  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  Catholicity ;  and 
assuredly  if  all  writers  htid  followed  in  his  footsteps,  the  field  of  science  would 
have  presented  us  with  an  assembly  of  sages,  and  would  not  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  blood>stained  arena  for  furious  combatants.  Such  is  his  modesty, 
that  he  does  not  relate  a  single  incident  in  his  life,  private  or  public;  from 
him  we  hear  notiiing  but  the  language  of  enlightened  reason,  calmly  dispensing 
its  treasures :  the  man,  with  his  fame,  his  misfortunes,  his  labors,  and  all  his 
vain  pretensions,  with  which  other  writers  are  wont  to  weaiy  us,  never  appears 
for  an  instant.  (41) 


CHAPTER  LXXn. 

ON  THE  PB00RE8S  OF  THE  HUBiAN  MIND  FROM  THE  ELEVENTH  OENTURT  TO 

THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

I  THINK  I  have  satisfactorily  vindicated  the  Oatholic  Church  from  the 
reproaches  cast  upon  her  by  her  enemies,  for  her  conduct  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  in  reference  to  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  Let 
us  now  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  march  of  intellect  up  to  our  own  times,  and 
see  what  titles  Protestantism  can  produce  to  the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  pro- 
gress in  human  knowledge. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  following  are  the  phases  through  which  the  human 
mind  has  passed,  since  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  eleventiii  century.  First 
came  the  epoch  of  subtilties,  with  its  heaps  of  crude  erudition ;  then  the  age  of 
criticism,  with  appropriate  attempts  at  grave  controversies  on  the  meaning  of 
records  and  monuments ;  and  finally  came  the  reflecting  age,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  philosophical  period.  The  eleventh  and  succeeding  centuries,  to 
the  sixteenth,  were  characterized  by  a  fondness  for  dialectics  and  erudite 
trifles ;  criticism  and  controversy  formed  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
sixteenth,  and  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries ;  the  philosophical  spirit  began 
to  prevail  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  and  continued  to  our  own 
time.  Now  of  what  advantage  was  Protestantism  to  learning?  None;  Pro- 
testantism found  learning  already  accumulated — this  I  can  easily  prove — 
Erasmus  and  Louis  Yives  shone  in  the  time  of  Luther. 

Did  Protestantism  promote  the  study  of  criticism  ?  Yes ;  just  as  an  epidemic 
that  decimates  nations  aids  the  progress  of  the  medicinal  art.  But  we  must 
not  suppose  that  the  taste  for  this  kind  of  literary  labor  would  not  have  been 
disseminated  without  the  aid  of  the  pseudo-Refturmation.    As  monuments  came 
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to  liglit,  as  a  knowledge  of  languages  became  more  general;  as  the  public 
aoqjuired  clearer  and  more  correct  notions  of  history,  people  would  naturally 
set  themselves  to  discriminate  between  the  apocryphal  and  the  authentic.  The 
necessary  documents  were  at  hand,  and  were  studied  unremittingly ;  for  this 
was  the  favorite  taste  of  the  epoch.  Under  such  circumstances,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible there  should  have  existed  no  desire  to  examine  to  what  author,  and  to 
what  age,  such  documents  severally  belonged ;  to  investigate  how  far  ignorance 
or  dishonesty  had  falsified  them,  had  taken  from,  or  added  to  them  ?  On  this 
subject,  I  need  only  relate  what  took  place  relative  to  the  famous  decretals  of 
Isidore  Meroator.  These  decretals  had  been  received,  without  opposition, 
during  the  centuries  anterior  to  the  Mteenth,  owing  to  the  want  of  antiquarian 
and  critical  research ;  but  the  moment  that  Imowledge  and  facts  began  to  accu- 
mulate, the  edifice  of  imposture  save  way.  As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century. 
Cardinal  Cusa  challenged  the  autnenticity  of  certain  decretals  that  had  been 
supposed  to  be  anterior  to  Pope  Siricius ;  and  the  reflections  of  the  learned 
Giuxiinal  led  the  way  to  other  attacks  of  a  similar  kind.  A  serious  discussion 
arose,  in  which  Protestants  naturally  took  part }  but  it  would  unquestionably 
have  been  engaged  in  all  the  same,  if  Catholic  writers  had  been  left  entirely 
to  themselves.  When  the  learned  came  to  read  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and 
Justinian,  the  works  of  antiquity,  and  collections  of  ecclesiastical  records,  they 
oould  not  possibly  fail  to  observe  that  the  spurious  decretals  contained  sen- 
tences and  fragments  belonging  to  an  era  posterior  to  the  time  to  which  they 
were  referred }  and  when  once  such  doubts  had  arisen,  error  was  sure  to  be 
promptly  exposed. 

We  may  say  of  controversy,  what  we  have  just  said  of  criticism.  There 
would  have  been  no  want  of  controversy,  even  if  the  unity  of  the  faith  had 
never  been  violated.  In  support  of  this  assertion,  the  recollection  of  what 
occurred  amongst  the  different  schools  of  Catholics  is  quite  conclusive.  These 
schools  were  engaged  in  controversy  amongst  themselves,  in  the  presence  even 
of  the  common  opponent :  and  we  may  rest  assured  that,  if  their  attention  had 
not  been  partially  diverted  by  that  enemy,  their  polemical  discussions  would 
have  been  maintained  only  with  the  greater  energy  and  warmth.  Protestants 
&ave  no  more  the  advantage  over  Catholics,  as  regards  controversy  than  as 
regards  criticism.  However  true  it  be  that  some  of  our  theologians  did  not 
see  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  enemy  with  arms  superior  to  those  taken  fh>m 
the  arsenal  of  Aristotelian  philosophy,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  great  number 
of-  them  took  up  a  sufficiently  lofty  position,  and  were  thorougmy  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the.  crisis,  and  urged  the  introduction  of  very  great 
modifications  into  the  course  of  theological  studies.  Bellarmin,  Melchior  Cano, 
Petau,  and  many  others,  were  no  way  inferior  to  the  most  skilful  Protestants, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  boasted  scientific  merits  of  the  defenders  of  error. 

The  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  must  have  contributed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  to  the  progress  of  critical  and  controversial  learning.  Now  I 
do  not  see  that  Catholics  were  behind  others  in  the  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  • 
and  Hebrew.  Anthony  de  Nebrija,  Erasmus,  Louis  Yives,  Lawrence  Villa, 
Leonardus  Aretinus,  Cardinal  Bembo,  Sadolet,  Pogffio,  Melchior  Cano,  and 
many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention;  were  they,  I  ask,  trained  in  Protest- 
antism ?  Did  not  the  Popes,  moreover,  take  the  lead  in  this  literary  movement  ? 
Who  patronized  the  learned  with  greater  liberality  ?  Who  supplied  them  with 
more  abundant  resources  f  Who  incurred  greater  expenses  in  the  purchase  of 
the  best  manuscripts  ?  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  such  was  the  taste  for  pure 
Latinity,  that  some  among  the  learned  objected  to  read  the  Vulgate,  for  fear 
of  acquiring  inelegant  phrases. 

As  regards  Ghreek,  we  need  only  bear  in  mind  the  causes  that  led  to  its  dif- 
fusion in  Europe,  to  be  convinced  that  the  progress  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
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thiB  langnage  owes  nothing  whatever  to  the  psendo-Reformation.  It  is  well 
known  that,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  literary 
remains  of  that  unfortonate  nation  were  brought  to  the  coasts  of  Italy.  In 
Italy  the  study  of  Greek  was  first  seriously  commenced ;  from  Italy  it  spread 
to  France,  and  to  the  other  European  states.  Half  a  century  before  the 
appearance  of  Protestantism,  this  language  was  taught  in  Paris  by  the  Italian 
Gregory  de  Tifemo.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries,  Germany  itself  could  boast  of  the  celebrated  John  Reuchlin, 
who  taught  Greek  with  great  applause,  first  at  Orleans  and  Poictiers,  and  after- 
wards at  Ingolstadt.  Reuchlin,  being  on  one  occasion  at  Rome,  so  felicitously 
explained,  and  read  with  so  pure  an  accent,  a  passage  from  Thucydides,  in  the 
presence  of  Argyropilus,  that  the  latter,  filled  with  admiration,  exclaimed: 
"  Grceeia  nostra  eonlio  tranwolavit  Alpes;  our  exiled  Greece  has  crossed  Ae 
Alps." 

Respecting  Hebrew,  I  will  transcribe  a  passage  from  the  Abbe  G^vget: 
^'  Protestants,"  says  he,  '^  would  fain  have  it  thought  that  they  effected  the 
revival  of  this  language  in  Europe ;  but  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that 
whatever  they  know  of  Hebrew  they  owe  to  the  Catholics,  who  were  their 
teachers,  and  the  sources  whence,  even  to  this  day,  is  obtained  all  that  is  most 
valuable  in  Oriental  literature.  John  Reuchlin,  who  lived  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  unquestionably  a  Catholic,  and  one  of  the 
most  skilful  Hebrew  scholars,  and  was  also  the  first  Christian  who  reduced  the 
teaching  of  that  language  to  a  system.  John  Weissel  of  Groningen  had  taught 
him  the  elements  of  this  language,  and  had  himself  pupils  in  whom  he  had 
awakened  a  love  for  this  study.  In  like  manner,  it  was  by  the  exertions  of 
Picus  de  Mirandula,  who  was  a  strict  Catholic,  that  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
Hebrew  was  revived  in  the  West.  At  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  most 
of  the  heretics  who  then  knew  that  language  had  learned  it  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  they  had  forsaken  ]  and  their  vain  subtilties  respecting  the  meaning  of 
the  sacred  text  excited  the  faithful  to  still  greater  assiduity  in  the  study  of  a 
language  so  well  calculated  to  insure  their  own  triumph  and  the  defeat  of  their 
opponents.  In  devoting  themselves  to  this  branch  of  study,  moreover,  they 
were  only  following  out  the  intentions  of  Pope  dement  V.,  who,  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  ordained  that  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
and  even  Arabic  and  Chaldean,  should  be  publicly  taught,  for  the  benefit  of 
foreigners,  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  at  Oxford,  at  Bologna,  and  at  Salamanca.  The 
design  of  this  Pope,  who  so  well  knew  the  advantages  resulting  from  well-con- 
ducted studies,  was,  to  augment  the  learning  of  the  Church  hy  the  study  of 
languages,  and  to  raise  up  doctors  capable  of  defending  her  against  every  form 
of  error.  By  means  of  these  languages,  and  more  especially  of  Hebrew,  he 
intended  to  renew  the  study  of  the  sacred  books,  that  the  latter,  when  read  in 
the  original,  might  appear  more  worthy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  inspired  them, 
and  by  their  combined  grandeur  and  simplicity,  when  better  known,  awaken 
greater  reverence  for  them ;  and  that,  without  derogating  from  Che  respect  due 
to  the  Latin  version,  it  might  be  felt  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
originals  was  peculiarly  serviceable  in  confirming  the  faith  of  believers,  and 
confuting  heretics."  (L'Abbe  Goujet,  Discours  but  le  renouvellemcnt  d€$ 
JStudes,  et  prtncipalement  des  Etudes  eccUnastiques  depuu  le  quatorzieme  sitde,') 

One  of  the  causes  which  contributed  the  most  to  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  was  the  creation  of  great  centres  of  instruction,  collecting  the 
most  illustrious  talents  and  learning,  and  difiusing  rays  of  light  in  all  direc- 
tions. I  know  not  how  men  could  forget  that  this  idea  was  not  due  to  the  pre- 
tended Reformation,  seeing  that  most  of  the  universities  of  Europe  were  estab- 
lished long  before  the  birth  of  Luther.  That  of  Oxford  was  established  in  895; 
Cambridge  in  1280 ;  that  of  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  in  1358 ;  that  of  Louvain,  in 
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Belgium^  in  1425 ;  that  of  Yienna,  in  Anstria^  in  1365 ;  that  of  Ingolstadt,  in 
German y,  in  1372 ;  tha^  of  Leipsic  in  1408 ;  that  of  Basle^  in  Switzerland^  in 
1469  3  that  of  Salamanca  in  1200 ;  that  of  Aloala  in  1517.  It  wonld  be  super- 
flnoos  to  notice  the  antiquity  of  the  nniyersities  of  Paris,  of  Bologna,  of  Fer- 
rara,  and  of  a  great  many  others,  which  attained  the  highest  renown  Ions  before 
the  advent  of  rrotestantism.  The  Popes,  it  is  well  known,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  universities,  granting  them  privileges,  and  bestowing 
upon  them  the  highest  honors  and  distinctions.  How  can  any  one,  then,  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  Home  has  opposed  the  progress  of  learning  and  the  sciences, 
in  order  to  keep  the  people  in  darkness  and  ignorance  ?  As  if  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  intended  to  confound  these  future  calumniators  of  His  Church, 
Protestantism  made  its  appearance  precisely  at  the  time  when,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  renowned  Pope,  the  progress  in  the  science,  in  literature  and  the 
arts  was  most  active.  Posterity,  judging  of  our  disputes  with  impartiality, 
will  undoubtedly  pass  a  severe  sentence  upon  those  pretended  philosophers, 
who  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  prove  from  history,  that  Catholicity  has 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  scientific  progress  has  been 
all  owing  to  the  cry  of  liberty  raised  in  central  Germany.  Yes ;  sensible  men 
in  future  ages,  like  those  of  our  own  times,  will  form  a  correct  judgment  upon 
this  subject,  when  they  reflect  that  Luther  began  to  propagate  his  errors  in  the 
age  of  Leo  X. 

Certainly,  the  court  of  Home  could  not  at  that  time  be  reproached  with 
obscurantism.  Eome  was  at  the  head  of  all  progress,  which  she  urged  onwards 
with  the  most  active  zeal,  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  if  she  were  censurable  at  all — ^if  there  were  in  her  conduct  any  thing  of 
which  history  should  disapprove — it  was  rather  that  her  march  was  too  quick 
than  too  slow.  Had  another  St.  Bernard  addressed  Leo  X.,  he  would  assuredly 
not  have  blamed  him  for  abusing  his  authority  to  impede  the  march  of  the 
human  intellect  and  the  progress  of  learning.  "  The  Reformation,"  says  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  ^<  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  its  founder — a  coarse 
and  jealous  monk— declared  itself  the  enemy  of  the  arts.  By  prohibiting  the 
exercise  of  the  imaginative  faculties,  it  clipped  the  wings  of  genius,  and  made 
her  plod  on  foot.  It  raised  an  outcry  against  certain  alms  destined  for  the 
erection  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  world.  Would 
the  Greeks  have  refused  the  assistance  solicited  from  their  piety  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  temple  to  Minerva  ?  Had  the  Beformatidn  been  completely  successful 
from  the  beginning,  it  would  have  established,  for  a  time  at  least,  another 
species  of  barbarism :  viewing  as  superstition  the  pomp  of  divine  worship ;  as 
idolatry  the  chefi-d'ceuvre  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  and  of  painting,  its  ten- 
dency was  to  annihilate  lofty  eloquence  and  sublime  poetry — to  degrade  taste, 
by  repudiating  its  models — to  introduce  a  dry,  cold,  and  captious  formality  into 
the  operations  of  the  mind — to  substitute  in  society  affectation  and  materialism 
in  lieu  of  ingenuousness  and  intellectuality,  and  to  make  machinery  take  the 
place  of  manual  and  mental  operations.  These  are  truths  confirmed  by  every- 
day experience. 

''  Amongst  the  various  branches  of  the  reformed  religion,  their  approxima- 
tion to  the  beautiful  and  sublime  is  always  found  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  Catholic  truth  they  have  retained.  In  England,  where  an  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy  has  been  upheld,  literature  has  had  its  classic  era.  Luther- 
anism  preserves  some  sparks  of  imagination,  which  Calvinism  aims  at  utterly 
extinguishing ;  and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  Quakerism^  which  would  reduce 
social  life  to  unpolished  manners  and  the  practice  of  trades.  Shakspeare,  in 
all  probability,  was  a  Catholic ;  Milton  has  evidently  imitated  some  parts  of 
the  poems  of  St.  Avitus  and  Masenius ;  Klopstock  has  borrowed  very  largely 
from  the  faith  of  Rome.    Li  our  own  days,  in  Germany,  the  high  imaginative 
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powers  have  been  put  forth  only  when  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  had  begun 
to  decline.  It  was  in  treating  Catholio  subjects  that  the  genius  of  Goethe  uid 
Schiller  was  manifested ;  Rousseau  and  Madame  de  Stael  are,  indeed,  illus- 
trious exceptions  to  this  rule ;  but  were  they  Protestants  after  the  model  of 
the  first  disciples  of  Oalvin  ?  At  this  very  day,  painters,  architects,  and  sculp- 
tors, of  all  the  conflicting  creeds,  go  to  seek  inspiration  at  Home,  where  they 
find  uniyersal  toleration.  Europe,  nay,  the  whole  world,  is  covered  with  monu- 
ments of  the  Catholio  religion.  To  it  we  are  indebted  for  that  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, which  rivals  in  its  details,  and  eclipses  in  its  magnificence,  the  monu- 
ments of  Greece.  It  is  now  three  centuries  since  Protestantism  arose,— it  is 
powerful  in  England,  in  Gennany,  in  America, — ^it  is  professed  by  millions  of 
men, — and  what  has  it  erected  ?  It  can  show  only  the  ruins  it  has  made ;  on 
which  perhaps,  it  has  planted  gardens  or  built  factories.  Bebelling  against  the 
authority  of  tradition,  the  experience  of  centuries,  and  the  venerable  wisdom 
of  ages.  Protestantism  let  go  its  hold  on  the  past,  and  planted  a  society  with- 
out roots.  Acknowledging  for  their  founder  a  German  monk  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  reformers  renounced  the  wonderful  genealogy  that  unites  Catho- 
lics, through  a  succession  of  great  and  holy  men,  with  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
and,  through  Him,  with  the  patriarchs  and  the  earliest  of  mankind.  The  Pro- 
testant era,  from  ^e  first  hours  of  its  existence,  refused  all  relationship  with 
the  era  of  that  Leo  who  protected  the  civilized  world  against  Attila,  and  also 
with  the  era  of  that  other  Leo,  at  whose  coming  barbarism  vanished,  and 
society,  now  no  longer  in  need  of  defence,  put  on  the  ornaments  of  civilisa- 
tion."    (^Etud.  Btstor.,  Francois  I.) 

It  is  much  to  be  resetted  that  the  author  of  such  noble  sentiments,  who  so 
accurately  describes  the  effects  of  Protestantism  on  literature  and  the  arts, 
should  have  said,  that  ^'  the  Reformation  was,  properly  speaking,  philosophic 
truth,  under  the  guise  of  Christianity,  attacking  religious  truth."  {EhuL 
ExstoT.y  Preface.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  ?  We  shall  best  un- 
derstand them  from  the  illustrious  author's  own  explanation.  ^'  Religious 
truth,"  sa^s  he, ''  is  the  knowledge  of  one  God  manifested  in  a  form  of  worahip. 
Philosophic  truth  is  the  threefold  knowledge  of  things  intellectual,  moral,  and 
natural."  (Etud.  Htstor.,  Exposition.)  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any 
one  who  admits  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  falsehood  of  Protestantism,  can  define  the  latter  to  be,  philoso- 
phic truth  at  war  with  religious  truth.  In  the  natural,  as  well  as  in  the  super- 
natural, order  of  things,  in  philosophy  as  in  religion,  all  truths  come  from 
God,  all  end  in  Him.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  antagonism  between 
truths  of  one  order  and  truths  of  another  order ;  between  reli^ous  and  tnte 
philosophy,  between  nature  and  graoe,  no  antagonism  is  possible.  Truth  is 
that  which  is ;  for  truth  resides  in  beings  themselves  3  we  should  rather  say, 
it  consists  of  beings  themselves  such  as  they  exist,  such  as  they  are  in  their 
substance ;  and  hence  it  is  quite  incorrect  to  say  that  philosophic  truth  has 
ever  stood  in  antagonism  to  religious  truth. 

According  to  the  same  author  <'  Philosophic  truth  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  independence  of  the  human  mind ;  its  tendency  being  to  make  dis- 
coveries, and  lead  to  perfection  in  the  three  sciences  that  come  within  its  sphere, 
viz.  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  natural.  But  philosophic  truth,"  he 
continues,  *'  looking  forwards  to  the  future,  has  stood  in  opposition  to  religious 
truth,  which  adheres  to  the  past,  owing  to  the  immovable  nature  of  the  eternal 
principle  upon  which  it  is  founded."  (Iktid.  Bistor.f  Exposition.)  With  all 
the  respect  due  to  the  immortal  author  of  the  G^ie  du  Christianigme  and  of 
the  Martyrs,  1  must  take  the  libertv  to  observe,  that  we  find  here  a  lamentable 
confusion  of  ideas.  The  philosophic  truth  of  which  M.  cle  Chateaubriand  here 
treats,  must  be  either  science  itself,  considered  as  an  aggregate  of  truths,  or  a 
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general  knowledge,  in  which  trath  and  error  are  commingled ;  or,  in  fine,  the 
whole  body  of  men  of  learning,  considered  as  constituting  a  very  influential 
dasB  in  society.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  impossible  for  philosophic  truth  to  be 
in  antagonism  to  religious  truth, — ^that  is,  to  Catholicity ;  in  the  second  case, 
tiie  alleged  opposition  is  nothing  extraordinary,  for  error  being  in  this  case 
mixed  up  with  truth,  will  on  some  points  be  found  to  be  opposed  to  Catholic 
faith ;  and,  finally,  as  regards  the  third  hypothesis,  it  is  unfortunately  too  true, 
that  many  men,  distinguished  by  their  talents  and  erudition,  have  been  opposed 
to  CathoUcity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  great  a  number  of  men  equally 
eminent  have  triumphantly  maintained  the  truth  of  Cathc^city ;  hence  it  would 
be  extremelj"  illogical  to  affirm  that  philosophic  truth,  even  in  this  sense,  is  op- 
posed to  religious  truth. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  ffive  an  unfayorable  interpretation  to  the  words  of  the 
illustrious  writer^  I  rather  incline  to  think,  that,  in  his  mind,  philosophic  truth 
18  nothing  but  a  spirit  of  independence  considered  in  a  general,  yague,  and  un- 
defined sense,  and  not  as  applied  to  any  object  in  particular.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  reconcile  assertions  so  different ;  for  it  is  quite  clear,  that,  after  he  had 
00  severely  condemned  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  writer  could  not  pro- 
ceed to  admit  that  this  same  Reformation  carried  with  it  philosophic  truth, 
properly  so  called,  wherein  it  became  opposed  to  Cathdic  doctrines.  But,  in 
this  case,  the  language  of  the  illustrious  author  is  unquestionably  wanting  in 
precijdon ;  this,  however,  need  not  surprise  us,  as,  upon  reflection,  we  shall  find 
that,  in  treating  historico-philosophical  subjects,  precision  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  writers  whose  genius  has  b^n  wont  to  soar  into  the  highest  regions  on 
the  wings  of  a  sublime  poetry. 

It  was  not  either  in  Germany  or  in  England,  but  in  Catholic  France,  that 
the  philosophical  movement  -advanced  wim  the  greatest  freedom  and  daring. 
Descartes,  the  founder  of  a  new  era  in  philosophy,  that  superseded  the  Aris- 
totelian, and  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  study  of  logic,  of  physics,  and  meta- 
physics, was  a  Frenchman  and  a  Catholic.  The  greater  part  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished followers  were  also  in  communion  with  the  Roman  Church.  Philo- 
sophy, then,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  owes  nothing  to  Protestantism. 
Before  Leibnitz,  (Germany  could  scarcely  reckon  a  single  philosopher  of  any  note ; 
and  the  English  shools  that  attained  to  any  thing  like  celebrity  arose  after 
Descartes'  time.  We  shall  find,  upon  reflection,  that  France  was  the  centre  of 
the  philosophical  movement  from  the  end  of  tiie  sixteenth  century;  and  at 
that  period  all  the  Protestant  countries  were  so  backward  in  this  kind  of  study, 
that  the  active  progress  of  philosophy  amongst  the  Catholics  was  scarcely  no- 
ticed by  them.  In  like  manner,  it  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church 
that  the  taste  arose  for  profound  meditations  on  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and 
on  the  relations  of  the  human  mind  to  God  and  nature,  and  that  sublime  ab- 
straction which  concentrates  man's  faculties,  sets  him  free  from  the  body,  and 
elevates  him  to  those  exalted  regions  that  appear  destined  to  be  visited  ex* 
clusively  by  celestial  spirits.  Is  not  mysticism,  in  its  pursest,  most  refined, 
and  most  elevated  form,  found  in  our  Catholic  writers  of  the  golden  age  ?  Since 
that  time,  what  has  been  published  that  may  not  be  met  wiui  in  the  works  of 
St.  Teresa,  in  those  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  in  the  venerable  Avila,  in  Louis 
de  Grenada,  and  in  Louis  de  Leon  ? 

And  Pascal,  that  man  of  thought,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  geniuses  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  was  unhappily  deceived  for  some  time  by  a  hypocri- 
tioal  and  cantinff  sect,  was  he  a  Protestant  ?  Was  it  not  he  who  laid  the  basis 
of  that  philosophico-roligious  school,  whose  investigations,  direoted  at  one  time 
to  the  deepest  questions  of  religion,  at  another  to  those  of  nature,  or  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  have  surrounded  truth  with  a  flood  of  light  f 
Do  not  the  apologists  of  Christianity,  whether  Protestants  or  Catholics,  when 
53 
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engaged  in  combating  indifferenoe  or  inoredoliiy,  ayul  themselTeB  by  prefer- 
ence of  his  Fensiesf  Authors  who  have  written  on  the  philosophy  of  nurtory 
have  perhaps  surpassed  all  others  in  their  eagerness  to  Tilify  the  Church  as  the 
enemy  of  enlightenment,  whilst  they  represent  Protestantism  as  the  great  bul* 
wark  of  the  rights  of  the  mind.  Now,  sratitude  alone  should  haye  indueed 
them  to  proceed  mcnre  oircimispectly }  tney  should  not  forget  that  th*  r««l 
founder  of  the  philosophy  of  history  was  a  Catholic,  and  £at  the  first  and 
best  work  oyer  written  on  this  subject  came  &om  the  pen  of  a  Catholic  Bishop. 
It  was  Bossuet,  in  his  immortal  Dtsooun  mr  VHutoire  UkiveneUey  who  fizvt 
'  taught  0|ir  modem  thinkers  to  take  a  loffy  survey  of  the  human  race ;  to  em- 
brace at  one  view  all  the  events  that  have  marked  the  course  of  ages,  c<mtem- 
plating  them  in  aU  their  vastness  and  intimate  connectioni  with  all  tiieir  phasesi 
effects,  and  causes,  and  to  draw  from  them  salutary  lessons  for  the  instruction 
both  a£  princes  and  people.  Now,  Bossuet  was  a  Catholic,  and,  moreover,  one 
of  the  most  trenchant  adversaries  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  His  £une 
is  heightened  too  by  another  work,  in  which  he  completely  overthrows  ^  doo- 
trines  of  the  innovators,  by  proving  their  continual  variations,  and  demonstrat- 
ing that  theirs  must  be  the  way  of  error,  seeing  that  vmatiim  is  incompatible 
with  truth.  We  may  ask  the  abettors  of  Protestantism,  if  the  Eagle  of  Meauz 
feels  in  his  flight  the  fetters  of  the  Catholic  religion,  when,  glancing  at  the 
origin  and  destmy  of  mankind,  at  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  and  its  ccese- 
quences,  on  the  revolutions  of  the  East  and  West,  he  traces  with  such  wonder- 
nil  sublimitv  the  designs  of  Divine  Providence  ? 

As  regards  the  literary  movement,  I  might  almost  consider  myself  relieved 
from  all  necessity  of  combating  the  reproaches  cast  upon  Catholicity  by  its 
enemies.  What,  in  fact,  was  the  literature  of  all  the  Protestant  countries 
together,  at  the  time  when  Italy  produced  those  orators  and  poets,  who,  in  suc- 
ceeding ages,  have  been  universally  received  as  models  1*  Various  desoriptioiis 
of  literature  were  already  qtiite  common  in  Catholic  countries,  that  were  not 
even  known  in  England  or  Germany ;  and  when,  at  a  later  period,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  fill  up  the  hiatus,  no  better  means  could  be  found  for  the  purpose 
than  to  take  for  models  the  Spanish  writers,  who  had  been  subject  to  CadoHc 
oUcurarUi9m  and  the  Jire$  of  Oie  In^inium. 

Neither  the  mind,  the  heart,  nor  the  imagination  of  man  owes  any  thing  to 
Protestantism.  Before  the  Reformation  these  were  all  in  graceful  and  vigorous 
proffress ;  after  the  Ref(^rmation,  this  progress  continued  in  the  bosom  of  tfa^ 
Cathdic  Church  as  successfully  as  before.  Catholicity  displays  a  bright  arrav 
of  illustrious  men  crowned  with  the  glories  they  have  won  amidst  the  unani- 
mous plaudits  of  all  civilised  nations.  Whatever  has  been  said  of  the  tendency 
of  our  religion  to  enslave  and  hoodwink  the  mind,  is  but  calumny.  No ;  ihii 
which  is  bom  of  light,  cannot  produce  darkness;  that  which  is  the  work  of 
truth  itself,  need  not  fly  from  the  sun's  rays  to  conceal  itself  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  The  daughter  of  heaven  may  walk  in  the  brightness  of  day,  may 
dare  discussion,  may  gather  around  her  aU  the  brightest  intellects ;  well  assured 
that  the  more  closely  and  attentively  they  see  and  contemplate  her,  the  more 
pure,  the  more  beauteous  and  enrapturing  will  she  appear. 
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CHAPTER   LXXin. 

SUMMABY.      DEOLARATION  0¥  THE  AUTHOR. 

Haying  reached  the  end  of  my  difficnlt  enterprise;  let  me  be  allowed  to  take 
a  retrospeotive  view  of  the  vast  space  over  which  I  have  but  just  jpASsed;  like 
the  traveller  who  rests  after  his  labor.  The  fear  of  seeing  religioiis  schism 
introduced  into  my  country;  the  sight  of  the  efforts  which  were  nu&de  to  incul- 
cate Protestant  errors  amongst  us ;  the  perusal  of  certain  writings,  wherein  it 
was  stated  that  the  pretended  Beformation  had  been  &vorable  to  the  progress 
of  nations^ — such  were  the  motives  which  inspired  me  with  the  idea  of  under- 
taking this  work.  My  object  was,  to  show  that  neither  individuals  nor  society 
owe  any  thing  to  Protestantism,  either  in  a  religious,  social,  political,  or  Ute- 
raiy  point  of  view.  I  undertook  to  examine  what  history  tells  us,  and  what 
philosophy  teaches  us,  on  this  point.  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  immense  extent 
of  the  questions  which  I  had  to  enter  upon ;  I  was  hr  from  flattering  myself 
that  I  was  able  to  dear  them  up  in  a  becoming  manner :  nevertheless  I  set  forth 
upon  my  joumev,  with  that  courage  which  is  inspired  by  the  love  of  truth,  and 
the  confidence  that  one  is  defending  its  cause. 

When  considering  the  birth  of  Frotestantism,  I  have  endeavored  to  take  as 
lofty  a  view  as  possible.  I  have  rendered  to  men  that  justice  which  is  due  to 
them ',  I  have  attributed  a  large  portion  of  the  evil  to  the  wretch^  condition 
of  mankind,  to  the  weakness  of  our  minds,  and  to  that  inheritance  of  perverse- 
ness  and  ignorance  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  fall  of  our  first 
parent.  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zuinglius  have  disappeared  from  my  eyes ;  placed 
m  the  immense  (Nicture  of  events,  they  have  Deen  viewed  bv  me  as  small 
imperceptible  figiures,  whose  individuality  was  feur  frt)m  deservmg  the  import- 
ance which  was  given  to  them  at  other  periods.  Honest  in  my  convictions, 
and  unreserved  in  my  words,  I  have  acknowledged  with  candor,  but  with  sor- 
row, that  there  existed  certain  abuses,  and  that  these  abuses  were  taken  as 
pretexts  when  it  was  wished  to  break  the  unity  of  the  faith.  I  have  allowed 
that  a  portion  of  the  blame  shall  also  fall  upon  men ;  but  I  have  also  pointed 
out,  that  the  more  you  here  lay  stress  upon  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of 
man,  the  more  do  vou  illustrate  the  providence  of  Him  who  has  promised  to 
be  with  His  Church  till  the  consummation  of  ages. 

By  the  aid  of  reasoning  and  irrefragable  experience,  I  have  proved  that  the 
fundamental  dogmas  of  Protestantism  show  little  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  and  were  a  fruitful  source  of  errors  and  catastrophes.  Then,  turning 
my  attention  to  the  development  of  European  civilization,  I  have  made  a  con- 
tinued comparison  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicity ;  and  I  believe  that 
I  may  assert,  that  I  have  not  hazarded  any  proposition  of  importance  without 
having  supported  it  by  the  evidence  of  historical  facts.  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  survey  of  all  ages,  datins  from  the  commencement  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  observe  the  different  phases  under  which  civilization  has 
appeu^;  without  this,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  a  complete  vin- 
dication of  the  Catholic  religion. 

The  reader  may  have  observed  that  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  work  is  this : 
'^  Before  Protestantism  European  civilization  had  reached  all  the  development 
which  was  possible  for  it;  Protestantism  perverted  the  course  of  civilization, 
and  produced  immense  evils  in  modem  sodetv;  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  since  Protestantism,  has  been  made  not  by  it,  but  in  spite  of  it."  I  have 
only  consulted  history,  and  I  have  taken  extreme  care  not  to  pervert  it;  I  have 
borne  in  mind  this  passage  of  holy  writ :  <^  Has  Gh)d,  then,  need  of  thy  false- 
hood T'  The  documents  to  which  I  rc^r  are  there;  they  are  to  be  found  in  all 
libraries,  ready  to  answer;  read  them,  and  judge  for  yourselves* 
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I  am  not  ftware^  in  the  moltitade  of  questions  which  have  presented  them- 
selves to  mO;  and  which  it  has  been  incUspensable  for  me  to  examine,  that  I 
have  resolved  any  in  a  manner  not  in  conformity  with  the  dogmas  of  the  reli- 
gion which  I  was  desirous  of  defending.  I  am  not  aware  that,  in  any  passage 
of  my  book,  I  have  laid  down  erroneous  propositions,  or  expressed  myself  in 
ill-soonding  terms.  Before  publishing  my  woric,  I  submitted  it  to  the  exami- 
nation of  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  witiiout  hesitation,  I  complied  with  the 
slightest  hint  on  its  part,  purifying,  correcting,  and  modifying  what  had  been 
pomted  out  as  worthy  of  purification,  correction,  or  mo(ufication.  Notwith- 
standing that,  I  submit  my  whole  work  to  the  judgment  of  the  Catholic, 
Apostofic,  and  Roman  Church ;  as  soon  as  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth,  shall  pronounce  sentence  against  any  one  of  my 
opinions,  I  will  hasten  to  declare  that  I  consider  that  opinion  erroneous^  and 
oease  to  profess  it 
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Nora  1,  p.  26. 

Thb  Hittory  of  iM  Var%ation»  is  one  of  those 
works  which  ezhaiist  their  sul^ect,  and  which 
do  not  admit  of  replj  or  addition.  If  this  im- 
mortal  ch^-tTceuvre  be  read  with  attention,  the 
oaase  of  Protestantism,  with  respect  to  faiUi,  is 
forever  decided :  there  is  no  middle  way  left 
between  Catholicity  and  infldelitj.  Gibbon 
read  it  in  his  yooth,  and  he  became  a  Catholic, 
abandoning  the  Protestant  religion  in  which 
he  had  been  brooght  np.  When,  at  a  later 
period,  he  left  the  Catholic  Chorch,  he  did  not 
become  a  Protestant,  bot  an  unbeliever.  My 
readers  will  perhaps  like  to  learn  fh>m  the 
month  of  this  famous  writer  what  he  thonffht 
of  the  work  of  Bossnet,  and  the  effect  which 
was  produced  on  him  by  its  perusaL  These 
are  his  words :  "  In  the  HUtory  of  the  Varia- 
Hont,  an  attack  equally  vigorous  and  well- 
directed,*'  says  he,  "  Bossuet  shows,  by  a  happy 
mixture  of  reasoning  and  narration,  Uie  errors, 
mistakes,  uncertainties,  and  contradictions  of 
our  first  reformers,  whose  variations,  as  he 
learnedly  maintains,  bear  the  marks  of  error  5 
whiU  tht  uninterrupted  unity  of  the  Oatholie 
Church  is  a  9ig;n  and  teetimonu  of  infaUible 
truth.  I  read,  ^proved,  and  beueved."  (Gib- 
bon's Memoirt,) 

Kora  2,  p.  27. 

It  has  been  wished  to  represent  Luther  to  us 
as  a  man  of  lofty  ideas,  of  noble  and  generous 
feelings,  and  as  a  defender  of  the  rights  of  the 
human  race.  Yet  he  himself  has  left  us  in  his 
writings  the  most  striking  testimony  of  the 
violence  of  his  character,  of  his  disgusting 
rudeness,  and  his  savage  intolerance.  Henry 
VIIL,  king  of  England,  undertook  to  refVite 
the  book  of  Luther  called  De  Captivitate  Baby- 
lonioa  ;  and  behold  the  latter,  ixritated  by  such 
boldness,  writes  to  the  king,  and  calls  him 
eaerilegiouef  pwd,  eeneeleet,  the  groetett  of  all 
pigt  and  of  all  aetea.  It  is  evident  that  Luther 
paid  but  little  regard  to  royalty ;  he  did  the 
tame  with  respect  to  literary  merit  Erasmus, 
who  was  perhaps  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
age,  or  who  at  least  surpassed  all  others  in  the 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  in  the  refinement  and 
Mat  of  his  mind,  was  not  better  treated  by  the 
furious  innovator,  in  spite  of  all  the  indulgence 
for  which  the  latter  was  indebted  to  him.  As 
soon  as  Luther  saw  that  Erasmus  did  not  think 
proper  to  be  enrolled  in  the  new  sect,  he  at- 
tacked him  with  so  much  violence,  that  the 
latter  complained  of  it,  saying,  **ihaJt  in  hie 
old  age  he  wae  compelled  to  contend  againet  a 
eanage  beaetf  a  furioue  wild  boar"  Luther 
did  not  confine  himself  to  mere  words;  he 
proceeded  to  acts.  It  was  at  his  instigation 
that  CarkMtad  was  exiled  from  the  states  of 


the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  was  rednced  to  sueh 
misery,  that  he  was  compelled  to  carry  wood, 
and  do  other  similar  things,  to  gain  his  liveli- 
hood.  In  his  many  disputes  with  the  Zwing- 
lians,  Luther  did  not  belie  his  character;  he 
called  them  d€unnedf  fooUf  blaephemere.  As 
he  lavished  such  epithets  on  his  dissenting 
companions,  we  cannot  be  astonished  that  he 
called  the  doctors  of  Lonvain  beaete,  pige,  Pa- 
gane,  Epieureane,  Atheiete;  and  that  ne  makes 
use  of  other  expressions  which  decency  will 
not  allow  us  to  cite ;  and  that,  launching  forth 
against  the  Pope,  he  says,  **Heie  a  mad  wolff 
againet  whom  every  one  oug^  to  take  arme,  with- 
out  waiting  even  for  the  order  of  the  magietratee  / 
in  this  matter  there  ean  be  no  room  left  for  repent* 
ance,  except  for  not  having  been  able  to  bury 
the  eword  in  his  breast;"  addine,  ''that  aU 
those  who  followed  the  Pope  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued like  bandit-chiefs,  were  they  kings  or 
emperors."  Such  was  the  spirit  of  tolerance 
which  animated  Luther.  And  let  It  not  be 
imagined  that  this  intolerance  was  confined  to 
him ;  it  extended  to  all  the  party  of  the  inno- 
vators, and  its  effects  were  cruelly  folt  We 
have  an  unexceptionable  witness  of  this  truth 
in  Melancthon,  the  beloved  disciple  of  Luther, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  that 
Protestantism  has  had.  **  I  find  myself  under 
such  oppression,"  wrote  Melancthon  to  his 
friend  Camerarius,  "  that  I  seem  to  be  in  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops;  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  explain  to  yon  my  troubles;  and 
every  moment  I  feel  myself  tempted  to  take 
fUght."  "These  are,"  he  says,  in  another 
letter,  ''ignorant  men,  who  know  neither  piety 
nor  discipline ;  behold  what  they  are  who  com- 
mand, and  you  will  understand  that  I  am  like 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den."  How,  then,  can  it 
be  maintained  that  such  an  enterprise  was 
guided  by  a  generous  idea,  and  that  it  was 
really  attempted  to  free  the  human  mind? 
The  intolerance  of  Calvin,  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  single  fkct  mentioned  in  the  text,  is 
manifested  in  his  works  at  every  page,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  treats  his  adversaries. 
Wicked  mem,  rogues,  drunkards,  fools,  mad- 
««n,  furies,  beasts,  buUs,  pigs,  asses,  dogs,  and 
viU  slaves  of  Satan,  Such  are  the  polite  terms 
which  abound  in  the  writings  of  the  famous 
reformer.  And  how  many  wretched  things 
of  the  same  kind  could  I  not  relate,  if  I  did 
not  fear  to  disgust  my  readers ! 

Nora  8,  p.  27. 

The  Diet  of  Spires  had  made  a  decree  con- 
cerning the  change  of  religion  and  worship ; 
fourteen  towns  of  the  empire  refused  to  submit 
to  it,  and  presented  a  Protest;  hence  men  be- 
gan to  cidl  the  dissenters  Protestants,  As 
this  name  is  a  condemnation  of  the  separated 
chuches,  they  have  several  times  attempted 
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to  assame  others,  bat  always  in  yain ;  the 
names  which  they  took  were  Mse,  and  folse 
names  do  not  last.  What  was  their  meaning 
when  they  oftlled  themseWes  Evangelieahf 
That  they  adhered  to  the  Gospel  alone  t  In 
that  case  they  oaght  rather  to  call  themselves 
BiblieaU;  for  it  was  not  to  the  Gospel  that 
they  professed  to  adhere,  but  to  the  Bible. 
They  are  also  sometimes  called  Beformert; 
and  many  people  haye  been  aoeustomed  to  call 
ProUtUnntinif  re/orwuUion  ;  bat  it  is  enoogh  to 
pronounce  this  word,  to  feel  how  inappropriate 
it  is ;  relig%ou0  revolution  would  be  much  more 
proper. 

Non  4,  p.  37. 

Count  de  Bialstre,  in  his  work  Du  Pape,  has 
developed  this  qaeslion  of  names  in  an  inimi- 
table manner.  Among  his  numerous  observa- 
tions, there  is  one  very  just  one :  it  is,  that 
the  Catholic  Choroh  alone  has  a  positive  and 
proper  name,  which  she  gives  to  herself,  and 
which  is  given  to  her  by  the  whole  world.  The 
separated  Churches  have  invented  many,  but 
without  the  powdr  of  appropriating  them. — 
"Each  one  was  fVee  to  take  what  name  he 
pleased,''  says  M.  de  Maistre ;  "  Laiiy  in  person, 
might  be  able  to  write  upon  her  door.  Hotel 
d'Artemiee,  The  great  point  is,  to  compel 
others  to  give  us  a  particular  name,  which  is 
not  so  easy  as  to  take  it  of  our  own  authority." 

Moreover,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
Count  de  Maistre  was  the  inventor  of  this 
argument;  a  long  time  before  him  St.  Jerome 
and  St  Augustin  had  used  it  "  If  you,"  says 
St  Jerome,  "hear  them  called  Marclonites, 
Yalentinians,  Montanists,  know  that  they  are 
not  the  Church  of  Chris^  but  the  synagogue 
of  Antichrist— Si  audieris  nuncupaii  Marci- 
onitas,  Valentlnianos,  Montanenses,  scito,  non 
Ecdesiam  ChrisU,  sed  Antichristi  esse  syna- 
gogam."  (Hieron.  lih.  Advereue  Luci/erianoa.) 
**  I  am  retained  in  the  Church,"  says  St  Au- 
gustin, "  by  her  very  name  of  Catholic ;  for  it 
was  not  without  a  cause  that  she  alon^,  amid 
so  many  heresies,  obtained  that  name.  All  the 
heretics  desire  to  be  called  Catholics ;  yet  if  a 
stranger  asks  them  which  is  the  church  of  the 
Catholics,  none  of  them  venture  to  point  out 
their  church  or  house. — Tei\et  me  in  Ecplesia 
ipsum  CatholicsB  nomen,  quod  non  sine  causa 
inter  tam  multas  hsereses,  sic  ipsa  sola  obtinu- 
it,  ut  cum  omnes  hsBretici  se  Catholicos  did 
velint,  quaerenti  tamen  peregrine  alicui,  nbl  ad 
Catholicam  conveniatur,  nullus  hsDretioomm, 
vel  basilicam  suam  vel  domum  andeat  osten- 
dere."  (St  Augustin.)  What  St  Augustin 
observed  of  his  time  is  agun  realised  with 
respect  to  the  Protestants.  I  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  those  who  have  visited  the  coun- 
tries where  different  communions  exist  An 
illustrious  Spaniard  of  the  seventeendi  century, 
who  had  lived  a  long  time  in  Germany,  teUs 
us,  **  They  all  wish  to  be  called  Catholic  and 
Apostolical ;  but  notwithstanding  tiiis  preten- 
sion, they  are  called  Lutherans,  or  Calvinists. 
— Singnli  volunt  Cathdici  et  Apostolici,  sed 
volant,  et  ab  alils  non  hoc  prsetenso  ilUs  no- 
mine, sed  Lnterani  potius  ant  Calviniani  nomi- 
nantur."^  (CaramueL)  "  I  have  dwelt  in  the 
towns  of  heretics,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
**  and  I  have  seen  with  my  eyes  and  heard  with 
my  ears  a  thing  on  which  the  heterodox  dioold 


refleot :  U  is,  ihat  wiih^eatc^Hon  o/tke  Pro^ 
teetoHt  preacher,  w»d  a  few  others,  who  desire 
to  know  more  of  the  thing  than  is  neeeeeart/f  all 
the  crowd  of  heretice  gave  the  nawte  of  Oatholioe 
to  the  Botncme, — ^Habitavi  in  hssretioorum  dvi- 
tatibus;  et  hoc  propriis  oculis  vidi,  propriis 
audivi  aoribus,  quod  deberet  ab  hsBtMrodoxis 
ponderari,  prtxter  pmedicantem,  et  paueuloe  qui 
plua  eapiunt  quam  <^i)ortet  tapere,  totum  heereti- 
corum  vulgue  Oatholicoe  voeat  Bomanoe."  Such 
is  the  force  of  truth.  The  ideologists  know 
well  that  these  phenomena  have  deep  canses, 
and  that  these  arguments  are  something  mor« 
than  sabtilties. 


Non  6,  p.  88. 

So  much  haa  been  said  of  abases,  the  in- 
fluence which  they  may  have  had  on  the 
disasters  which  the  Church  suffered  daring  the 
last  centuries  has  been  so  much  exaggerated, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  much  care  has  been 
taken,  by  hypocrijtieal  praise,  to  exalt  the  puri^ 
of  manners  and  strictness  of  discipline  in  the 
primitive  Church,  that  some  people  have  at 
last  imagined  a  line  of  division  between  ancient 
and  modem  times%  These  persons  see  in  the 
early  times  only  truth  and  sanctity;  they 
attribute  to  the  others  only  corruption  and 
falsehood;  as  if,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  all  the  faithftil  were  angels — as  if  the 
Church,  at  all  times,  had  not  errors  to  correct 
and  passions  to  control.  With  history  in  oar 
hands,  it  would  be  easy  to  reduce  these  exag- 
gerated ideas  to  their  just  value,  to  which 
Erasmus  himself,  certainly  little  disposed  to 
exculpate  his  contemporaries,  does  justice.  He 
clearly  shows  us,  in  a  parallel  between  his 
own  times  and  those  of  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  how  puerile  and  ni-foanded  was  the 
desire,  then  so  widely  diffused,  of  exalting 
antiquity  at  the  expense  of  the  present  time. 
We  find  a  fragment  of  this  parallel  in  the 
works  of  Marchetti,  among  his  observations 
on  Pleury's  history. 

It  would  not  be  less  curious  to  pass  in  review 
the  regulations  made  by  the  Church  to  cheek 
all  kinds  of  abuses.  The  collections  of  cooneils 
would  ftimish  us  with  so  many  materials  there- 
upon, that  many  volumes  would  not  suffice  to 
make  them  known ;  or  rather,  these  eollectioni 
themselves,  with  alarming  bulk,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  are  nothing  but  an  evident  proof 
of  these  two  truths :  1st,  that  there  have  been 
at  all  times  many  abuses  to  be  eonrected,  an 
effect,  in  some  measure  necessary,  of  the  weak- 
ness and  corruption  of  human  nature ;  2dly, 
that  at  all  periods  the  Church  has  labored  to 
correct  these  abuses,  so  that  it  may  be  affirmed 
without  hesitation,  that  you  cannot  point  oat 
one  without  immediately  finding  a  canonical 
regulation  by  its  side  to  check  or  punish  it 
These  observations  dearly  show  that  Protest- 
antism was  not  caused  by  abuses,  bat  that  it 
was  a  great  calamity,  as  it  were,  rendered 
unavoidable  by  the  fickleness  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  condition  in  which  sodety  was 
placed.  In  the  same  sense  Jesus  Christ  has 
said,  thcU  it  tea*  neeeemry  that  there  thould  be 
•caudal;  not  that  any  one  in  particular  is 
forced  to  give  it»  but  because  such  is  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  human  heart*  that  the  natozal 
course  of  things  must  neoesnrily  biiag  U. 
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KoTB  df  p.  43. 
Thit  eonoert  and  unity,  which  are  found  in 
Catholicity,  are  things  which  ought  to  fill  every 
fensible  man  with  admiration  and  astoniah- 
ment,  whatever  his  religious  ideas  may  be. 
If  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  finger  of  God  U 
lUre,  how  can  we  explain  or  understand  the 
eonUnuance  of  the  centre  of  unity  in  the  see 
of  Rome  ?  So  much  has  been  said  of  the 
sapremacy  of  the  Pope,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  add  any  thing  new ;  but  perhaps  our  readers 
will  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  passage  of  St 
Francis  de  Sales,  where  the  various  remarkable 
titles  given  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  to  his 
•ee,  by  the  Church  in  ancient  times,  are  col- 
leeted.  This  work  of  the  holy  Bishop  is  worthy 
of  being  introduced,  not  only  because  it  in- 
terests the  curiosity,  but  also  because  it  fiir- 
nishes  matter  for  grave  reflection,  which  we 
leave  to  the  reader. 

TITLBS  OF  THB  POPB. 
Host  Holy  Bishop  of  the  OathoUo  Chuieb— CkmncU 

of  Sobeons,  of  800  Btehopi. 
Moct  Holy  and  BlesKd  Padriandi  —  lUd.,  t  vIL, 

GoondL 
Mo«t  Blessed  Lord— St.  Angnstin^Ep.  05. 
Universal  Patriarch— St.  Leo,  P~  Ep.  62. 
Chief  of  the  Choreh  in  the  World— Innoe.  ad  P.  P. 

OoncIL  HU«vit. 
The  Bishop  elevated  to  the  ApostoUe  eminenoe— St. 

Cyprian,  Kp.  8, 12. 
Father  or  Fathers— Ooandl  of  Chelcedon,  Sees.  ilL 
Sovereign  Pontiff  of  Bishops— Id.,  in  pnek. 
Sovereign  Priest— Goonoil  of  Chaleedon,  Sees.  xvL 
Prtnce  of  Priests— Stephen,  Bishop  ot  Carthage. 
Prefect  of  th»  House  of  Qod  and  Guardian  «f  the 

Lord's  Vineyard— Council  of  Carthage^  ^  to 

Damasos. 
Tkar  of  Jesus  Christ,  Conflrmer  of  the  Faith  of 

Christians— St.  Jerome,  prat  in  Bvang.  ad  Dtf 


Ibe  BapMBM  See  wUdi  oaonot  be  judged  by  any 

o«her-8t  Leo^  in  Nat.  8S.  Apost 
The  Oinrch  set  over  and  preferrad  to  all  the  others 

— Victor  d'Utiq.,  hi  lib.  de  Perfect. 
The  first  of  all  the  Sees— St  Prosper,  in  lib.  de  In- 

grat 
The  ApostoUo    Fountain— St  Ignatius^  Bpist  ad 

Rom.  in  Subscript 
The  most  secure  Citadel  of  all  Catholic  Communion 

—Council  of  Borne  under  St  Gelasius, 

NotM  7,  p.  46. 
I  have  said  that  the  most  distinguished  Pro- 
testants have  felt  the  void  which  is  found  in 
idl  sects  separated  firom  the  Catholic  Church. 
I  am  about  to  give  proofs  of  this  assertion, 
which  perhaps  some  persons  may  consider  ho- 
xardous.  Luther,  writing  to  Zwinglius,  said, 
**  If  the  world  lasts  for  a  long  time,  it  will  be 
again  necessary,  on  account  of  the  different 
interpretations  which  are  now  given  to  the 
Scriptures,  to  receive  the  decrees  of  Councils, 
and  take  reftige  in  them,  in  order  to.  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  faith. — Si  diutius  steterit 
mundus,  iterum  erit  necessarium,  propter  di- 
versas  Scriptune  interpretationes  qusd  nuno 
sunt,  ad  oonservandam  fidei  unitatem,  ut  con- 
oiliorum  deoreta  reoipiamus,  atque  ad  ea  con- 


High-Prieet— Valentlnian,  and  all  antiquity  with 

hhn. 
The  Sovereign  Pontiff—  Council  of  Chaleedon,  In 

Epist.  ad  Theodos.  Imper. 
The  Prtnce  of  Bishops— Ibid. 
The  Heir  of  the  Apostles— St  Bern.,  lib.  de  Consld. 
Abraham  by  the  Patriarahate-St  Ambrose,  in  1 

Thn.  IIL 
Ifelchisedeeh  by  ordination— Council  of  Chaleedon, 

Epist  ad  Leonem. 
Mosee  by  authority— St  Bernard,  Epist  100. 
Samuel  by  JuriMUction— Id.  ib.,  et  in  lib.  de  Con- 
sider. 
Peter  by  power— Ibid. 
Christ  by  unction— Ibid. 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Fold  of  Jesus  Christ— Id.  lib. 

ii.de  Consider. 
Key-Bearer  of  the  House  of  God— Id.  iUd.  e.  viU. 
The  Shepherd  of  all  Shepherds— Ihld. 
The  Pontiff  called  to  the  plentitnde  of  power— IbkL 
St  Peter  was  the  Mouth  of  Jesus  Christ— St  Chry- 

scat  Horn.  U.,  In  Div.  Serm. 
The  Mouth  and  Head  of  the  Apoatleehlp-Orig- 

Horn.  Iv.  in  Matth. 
The  Cathedra  and  Prlneipal  Church— St  Cypr.,  Ep, 

Iv.  ad  ComeL 
The  Source  of  Sacerdotal  XTntty- Id.,  Splst  lU.  2. 
The  Bond  of  Unity— Id.  ibid.  iv.  2. 
The  Churdi  where  residea  the  chief  power  (pefaatjor 

pnnctpaWajV-Id.  ibid.  tiL  8. 
The  Church  the  Root  and  Mother  of  all  the  others— 

St  AnacleL  Papa,  Epist  ad  omnes  Episc  et 

Fideles. 
The  See  on  whid^oar  Lord  has  built  the  Universal 

Church- St  Damasus,  Splst  ad  Univ.  Episeop. 
The  Cardinal  Point  and  Head  of  all  the  Churches— 

St  MarceUlnus,  R.  Epist  ad  Bplso.  Antiooh. 
The  KeftigB  of    Bishops— Cone    Alex.,   Epist    ad 

FelicTp. 
The  Supreme  Apoetolle  See— St  Athaaashis. 
The  Presidiiis  Cnufch— Emperor  Jttstfaiiy  inlib.viiL, 

Cod.  de  8um.Trtnlt 


lelancthon,  deploring;  the  fatal  results  of 
the  want  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  said,  "  There 
will  result  from  it  a  liberty  useless  to  the 
world ;"  and  in  another  place  he  utters  these 
remarkable  words :  "  There  are  required  in  the 
Church  inspectors,  to  maintain  order,  to  ob- 
serve attentively  those  who  are  called  to  the 
ecclesiastical  ministry,  to  watch  over  the  doc- 
trine of  priests,  and  pronounce  ecclesiastical 
Judgments;  so. that  if  bishops  did  not  existy 
it  would  be  necessary  to  create  them.  The 
wtonarehy  of  the  Pope  would  be  of  great  utility 
to  preeerve  €anong  $ueh  varhue  nationt  uniform' 
ity  of  doctrine," 

Let  us  hear  Calvin:  "God  has  placed  the 
seat  of  his  worship  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  has  placed  there  only  one  Pontiff,  whom 
aU  may  regard,  the  better  to  preserve  unity. — 
Cultus  sui  sedem  in  medio  terras  oollocavit,  illi 
unum  Antisticem  profeoit,  quem  omnes  respi- 
cerent,  quo  melius  in  fiiiitate  oontinerentor.'' — 
(Calvin,  /nst  6,  3  11.) 

"I  have  also,*^  says  Besa,  "been  lopg  and 
greatly  tormented  by  the  same  thoughts  which 
you  describe  to  me.  I  see  our  people  wander 
at  the  mercy  of  eveiy  wind  of  doctaine,  and 
after  having  been  raised  up,  fall  sometimes  on 
one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  What 
they  think  of  religion  to-day  you  may  know ; 
what  they  will  think  of  it  to-morrow  you  can- 
not affirm.  On  tohat  point  of  religion  are  th4 
Churchee  wHick  have  declared  vfar  againet  th4 
Pope  agreed  t  Examine  aU,  from  beginning  to 
endf  you  will  hardlvfind  one  thing  ajUrtned  by 
the  one  which  the  other  doee  not  directly  cry  out 
againai  at  im^nety. — Bxeronerunt  me  din  et 
multum  illas  ipsss  quae  describis  oogitationes. 
Video  nostros  palantea  omni  dootrinte  vento, 
et  in  altum  sublatos,  modo  ad  banc,  mode  ad 
Ulam  partem  defeni.  Horum,  quse  sit  hodie 
de  religione  sententia  scire  fortasse  possis ;  sed 
qusB  eras  de  eadem  iVitura  sit  opinio,  nequo  ta 
certo  alfirmare  queas.  In  quo  tandem  reli- 
gionis  oapite  congmunt  inter  se  Ecclesise,  qnss 
Romano  Pontifid  bellum  indixerunt?  A  ca- 
pite  ad  caloem  si  percurras  omnia,  nihil  prope- 
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modnm  reperiM  »b  nno  afllimari,  quod  ftttor 
ftatim  non  inmiuu  esse  clamitet."  (Th.  Bei. 
EpitU  ad  Anaream  X>udU.) 

Grotios,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  Protest- 
ants, also  felt  the  weakness  of  the  foundation 
on  which  the  separated  seets  repose.  Many 
people  have  believed  that  he  died  a  Catholic. 
The  Protestants  accused  him  of  having  the 
intention  of  embracing  the  Roman  faitli ;  and 
the  Catholiot,  who  had  relations  with  him  at 
Paris,  thought  the  same  thing.  It  is  said  that 
the  celebrated  Petaa,  the  Mend  of  €hrotins,  at 
the  news  of  his  death,  said  mass  for  him ;  an 
anecdote  the  tmth  of  which  I  do  not  gaaran> 
tee.  It  is  certain  that  Grotios,  in  his  work 
entitled  De  Antiehruto,  does  not  think,  with 
other  Protestants,  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist 
It  is  certain  that,  in  his  work  entitled  Votwn 
pro  Pace  Ec^letuBf  he  says,  without  circumlo- 
ontion,  "that  withoot  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  it  is  impossible  to  put  an  end  to  dis- 
putes;" and  he  alleges  the  example  of  the 
Frotestants : ''  as  it  happens,''  says  he,  **  among 
the  Protestants."  It  is  certain  that,  in  his 
posthumous  work,  Sivetiani  Apologetiei  DU- 
eu*9iOf  he  openly  lays  down  the  ftmdamental 
principle  of  Catholicity,  namely,  that  ''the 
dogmas  of  faith  should  be  decided  by  tradition 
and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  not  by 
the  holy  Scriptures  only." 

The  conversion  of  the  celebrated  Protestant 
Papin,  which  made  so  much  noise,  is  another 
proof  of  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  show. 
Papin  reflected  on  the  ftindamentiu  principle 
of  Protestantism,  and  on  the  contradiction 
which  exists  between  this  principle  and  the 
intolerance  of  Protestants,  who,  relying  only 
on  private  judgment,  yet  have  recourse  to 
authority  for  self-preservation.  He  reasoned 
as  follows :  <'  If  the  principle  of  authority, 
which  they  attempt  to  adopt,  is  innocent  uid 
legitimate,  it  condemns  their  origin,  wherein 
they  revised  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  but  if  the  principle  of  pri- 
vate judginent,  which  they  embraced  in  the 
beginning,  was  right  and  just,  this  is  enough 
to  condemn  the  principle  of  authority  invented 
by  them  for  the  purpqs^  of  avoiding  its  ex- 
cesses; for  this  principle  opens  and  smooths 
the  way  to  the  ereatest  disorders  of  impiety." 

Puffendorf,  who  will  certainly  not  be  accused 
of  coldness  when  attacking  Catholicity,  could 
not  help  paying  his  tribute  also  to  the  truth, 
'when,  in  a  confession  for  which  all  Catholics 
ought  to  thank  him,  he  says,  **  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  has  sowed 
endless  germs  of  discord  in  the  world:  as 
there  is  no  longer  any  sovereign  authority  to 
terminate  the  disputes  which  arise  on  all  sides, 
we  have  seea  the  Protestants  split  among  them- 
selves, and  {ear  their  bowels  with  their  own 
hands.''  (Puffendorf,  de  Monarch,  Pont,  Ro- 
man.) 

Leibnitz,  that  great  man,  who,  according  to 
the  expression  of  Fontenelle,  advanced  all 
sciences,  also  acknowledged  the  weiUcness  of 
Protestantism,  and  the  organising  power  which 
belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church.  We  know 
that,  far  fVom  participating  in  the  anger  of 
Protestants  against  the  Pope,  he  regarded  the 
relifidous  suprenmcy  of  Rome  with  the  most 
lively  sympathy.  He  openly  avows  the  supe- 
riority of  tJie  Catholic  over  the  Protestant  mis- 


sions; the  religiou  oommonities  themselTeSy 
the  objects  of  so  much  aversion  to  so  many 
people,  were  to  him  highly  ren>ectable.  These 
anticipations  with  respect  to  the  religious  ideas 
of  this  great  man  have  been  more  and  more 
confirmed  by  one  of  his  posthumous  works, 
published  for  the  first  time  at  Paris  in  1819. 
The  Expoeitton  of  the  Doctrine  of  LeibniU  on 
Peliffion,  foUotoed  fry  Thought  extracted  from 
the  Moritinge  of  the  tame  AtUhor.  fry  M,  E^nery, 
formerly  Cfeneral  Superior  of  ^  Sulpiecy  con- 
tains the  posthumous  work  of  Leibnits,  where- 
of the  title,  in  the  original  manuscript,  is. 
Theological  Sj/eiem,  The  commencement  of 
this  work,  remarkable  for  its  seriousness  and 
simplicity,  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  great 
soul  of  this  distinguished  thinker.  It  is  this : 
''After  having  long  and  profoundly  studied 
religious  controversies,  after  having  implored 
the  divine  assistance,  and  laid  aside,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  for  man,  all  spirit  of  party,  I 
have  considered  myself  as  a  neophyte  come 
from  the  new  world,  and  one  who  had  not  yet 
embraced  an  opinion;  behold,  therefore,  tlie 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  and  what 
appeared  to  me,  out  of  all  Uiat  I  have  exam- 
ined, worthy  to  be  received  by  all  unpr^udioed 
men,  as  what  is  most  conformable  to  the  holy 
Scriptures  and  respectable  antiquity;  I  wiU 
even  say,  to  right  reason  and  the  most  certain 
historical  facts." 

Leibnits  afterwards  lays  down  the  existence 
of  God,  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity,  and  the 
other  dogmas  of  Christianity ;  he  adopts  with 
candor,  and  defends  with  much  learning,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  tradition, 
the  sacraments,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the 
respect  paid  to  relics  and  boly  images,  the 
Church  hierarchy,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  He  adds,  "In  aU  cases  which  do  not 
admit  Uie  delay  of  the  convocation  of  a  gen- 
eral Council,  or  which  do  not  deserve  to  be 
considered  therein,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  first  of  the  Bishops,  or  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  has  the  same  power  a«  the  whole 
Church." 

KoTB  8,  p.  49. 

Some  persons  may  suppose  that  what  we 
have  said  with  respect  to  the  emptiness  of 
human  knowledge  and  the  weakness  of  our 
intellect,  has  been  said  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  necessity  of  a  rule  in  matters  of 
faith  more  sensibly  felt  It  is  not  so.  It 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  insert  here  a  long  list 
of  texts,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
who  have  insisted  upon  this  very  point  I  will 
only  quote  here  an  excellent  passage  from  an 
illustrious  Spaniard,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Louis  vlves.  "Josi 
mene  ipea,  enprema  animi  et  eeleieeima  par*, 
videbit  quanU^>ere  »it  twn  natura  tva  tarda  ae 
prttpedHa,  turn  tenebrie  peocati  eceoa,  et  a  doe- 
trinOf  «#«,  ao  eolertia  imperita  et  rudie,  mt  as 
ea  qnidem  q%ue  videt,  queeque  mmnibue  eontrectat, 
cujvemodi  mhI,  aut  qnidfiant  oMtequatmr,  nedvM 
tit  in  abdito  ilia  natura  arcana  pofit  penetrare  / 
eapienterque  ah  Arietotele  ilia  eet  poeita  eenten* 
tia  :  Mentem  noetram  ad  manifettietima  naturm 
non  alitor  habere  m,  quam  nootuce  oeulum  ad 
Umen  eolie.    Ba  omniay  quss  universum  homi- 
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nnm  genua  noTit,  quota  rant  pan  eonim  que 
ignoramus?  Neo  solum  id  in  uniyoraitate  ar- 
tlnm  est  verum,  sed  in  singulis  earum,  in 
quarum  nulla  tantum  est  humanum  ingeidum 
progressum,  nt  ad  medium  perrenerit,  etiam  in 
infimis  illis  ao  villisaimis ;  ut  nihil  ezistimetur 
rerius  esse  dictum  ab  Academiois  quam  ^Ve 
nihiL"  ^Ludoric  Vivee,  de  Concordia  el  Dm- 
eordia,  lib.  iv.  c  iii)  So  thought  this  great 
man,  who,  to  vast  erudition  in  saered  and  pro- 
fane things,  added  profound  meditation  on  the 
human  intellect  itself;  who  followed  the  pro- 
.gress  of  the  sciences  with  an  observant  eye, 
and  undertook  to  regenerate  them,  as  his  writ- 
ings prove.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  copy  his 
words  at  length,  as  well  those  in  the  passage 
which  I  have  just  cited,  as  those  of  his  im- 
mortal work  on  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  on  the  manner  of 
teaching  them.  If  any  one  complain  that  I 
have  told  some  truths  as  to  the  weakness  of 
our  minds,  and  fear  lest  this  should  impede  the 

frogress  of  knowledge  by  checking  its  flights, 
wUl  remind  him  that  the  best  way  of  promot- 
ing the  progress  of  our  minds  is,  to  give  them 
a  knowledge  of  themselves.  On  this  point, 
the  profound  sentence  of  Seneca  may  be  quot- 
ed:  "I  know  that  many  persons  would  have 
attained  to  wisdom,  if  they  had  not  presumed 
that  they  already  possessed  it"  "  Puto  multos 
ad  siq>ientiam  protuisse  pervenire,  nisi  se  jam 
erederent  pervenisse." 

Non  9,  p.  53. 

Dense  clouds  rarround  the  Intellect  as  soon 
as  it  approaches  the  first  principles  of  the 
sciences.  I  have  said  that  even  the  mathe- 
matics, the  clearness  and  certainty  of  which 
have  become  proverbial,  are  not  exempted  from 
this  universal  rule.  The  infinitesimal  calcula- 
tion, which,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
may  be  said  to  play  the  leading  part,  never- 
theless depends  on  a  few  ideas  which,  up  to 
this  time,  have  not  been  well  explained  by  any 
one — ideas  with  respect  to  limiu,  I  do  not 
wish  to  throw  any  doubt  on  tne  certainty  of 
this  calculation :  I  only  wish  to  show,  that,  if 
it  were  attempted  to  examine  the  ideas  which 
are  as  it  were  the  elements  of  it,  before  the 
tribunal  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  the  con- 
sequence would  be,  that  shades  would  be  cast 
upon  their  certainty.  Without  going  farther 
than  the  elementary  part  of  science,  we  might 
discover  some  points  which  would  not  bear  a 
continued  metaphysical  and  ideological  analy- 
sis without  injury :  a  thing  which  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  prove  by  example,  if  the  nature 
of  Uiis  work  allowed  it.  We  may  recommend 
to  the  reader  on  this  subject,  the  valuable 
letter  addressed  by  the  Spanbh  Jesuit,  Exim- 
•no,  a  distinguished  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician, to  his  friend,  Juan  Andres ;  he  win 
there  find  some  appropriate  observations  made 
by  a  man  who  certainly  will  not  be  rejected  on 
the  ground  of  incompetency.  It  Is  in  Latin, 
and  is  called  E^Utola  ad  elari—imwn  virwn 
Joannem  Ai^retxum, 

As  to  the  other  sciences,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  much  to  prove  that  their  first  principles 
are  surrounded  with  darkness ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  brilliant  reveries  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  have  had  no  other  source  than 
this  very  obscurity.  Led  away  by  the  feeling  | 
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of  their  own  strength,  these  men  pnrraed  truth 
even  to  the  abyss ;  there,  to  use  the  expression 
of  an  illustrious  contemporary  poet,  tke  tortk 
VHU  extinguUked  in  their  hand*;  lost  in  an 
obscure  labyrinth,  they  were  then  abandoned 
to  the  mercy  of  their  fancies  and  inspirations ; 
it  was  thus  that  reality  gave  plaoe  to  the  beaii- 
tiftd  dreams  of  their  genius. 

NoTB  10,  p.  54 
Nothing  is  better  for  understanding  and  ex- 
plaining the  innate  weakness  of  the  human 
mind,  than  to  survey  the  histoiy  of  heresies ; 
a  history  which  we  owe  to  the  Church,  to  the 
extreme  care  which  she  has  taken  to  define  and 
classify  errors.  From  Simon  Magus,  who  called 
himself  the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  the  reno- 
vator of  the  world,  and  the  paraclete,  while 
paying  a  worship  of  latria  to  his  mistress 
Helena,  under  the  name  of  Minerva,  down  to 
Hermann,  preaching  the  massacre  of  all  the 
priests  and  all  the  magistrates  of  the  world, 
and  aflirming  that  he  was  the  real  son  of  God ; 
a  vast  picture,  very  unpleasant  to  behold,  I 
acknowledge,  if  it  were  only  on  account  of  the 
extravagances  with  which  it  abounds,  presents 
itself  to  the  observer,  and  suggests  to  him 
very  grave  and  profound  reflections  on  the 
real  character  of  the  human  mind ;  there  it  is 
easy  to  see  the 'wisdom  of  Catholicity,  in  at- 
tempting, in  certain  cases,  to  subject  tlus  in- 
constant spirit  to  rule. 

Note  11,  p.  67. 
If  any  persons  find  dilBculty  in  perraading 
themselves  that  illusion  and  fanaticism  are,  ai 
it  were,  in  their  proper  element  among  Pro- 
testants, behold  the  irresistible  testimony  of 
f&ots  in  aid  of  our  assertion.  This  subject 
would  fhmish  large  volumes;  but  I  must  be 
content  with  a  n^id  glance.  I  begin  with 
Luther.  Is  it  possible  to  carry  raving  ftirther 
than  to  pretend  to  have  been  taught  by  the 
devil,  to  boast  of  it,  and  to  found  new  doo- 
trines  on  so  powerM  an  authority  ?  Yet  this 
was  the  raving  of  Luther  himself,  the  founder 
of  Protestant^m,  who  has  left  us  in  his  works 
the  evidenee  of  his  interview  with  Satan. — 
Whether  the  apparition  was  real,  or  produced 
by  the  dreams  of  a  night  agitated  by  fever,  H 
is  impossible  to  carry  fanaticism  Airther  than 
to  boast  of  havine  hsid  such  a  master.  Luther 
tells  us  himself  tiiat  he  had  many  colloquies 
with  the  devil ;  but  what  is  above  all  worthy 
of  attention  is,  the  vision  in  which,  as  he 
relates  in  the  most  serious  manner,  Satan,  by 
his  arguments,  compelled  him  to  proscribe 
private  maues.  He  gives  us  a  livefy  descrip- 
tion of  this  adventure.  He  wakes  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night;  Satan  appears  to  him. — 
Luther  is  seised  with  horror;  he  sweats,  he 
tremble! ;  his  heart  beats  in  a  fearfU  manner. 
Nevertheless  the  discussion  begins,  and  the 
devil,  like  a  good  disputant,  presses  him  se 
hard*  with  his  anuments,  that  he  leaves  him 
without  reply.  Luther  is  conquered;  which 
ought  not  to  astonish  us,  since  he  tells  us  that 
the  logic  of  the  devil  was  accompanied  by  a 
voice  so  alarming,  that  the  blood  fh>se  in  his 
veins.  **  I  then  understood,"  says  this  wretch- 
ed being,  <'how  it  often  hiq>pens  that  people 
die  ai  (A«  hrwk  o/dojf;  it  is  because  the  devil 
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U  able  to  kffl  or  raffMAte  men;  and  without 
going  80  ftr  aa  tliat»  when  he  dupntea  with 
tiiem,  he  places  them  in  raoh  embarraesment, 
that  he  oan  thiu  oecaeion  their  death.  I  have 
often  experienoed  thia  mjeell"  This  paaeage 
ie  oertainly  eoriooe. 

The  phantom  whieh  appeared  to  Zwinglina, 
the  founder  of  Protestantism  in  Switaerland, 
affords  us  another  example  of  extravagance  no 
less  absnrd.  This  heresiareh  wished  to  deny 
the  real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucha- 
rist; he  pretended  that  what  exists  under 
the  consecrated  species  is  only  a  sign.  As  the 
aathority  of  the  sacred  text,  which  clearly  ex- 
presses the  contrary,  embarrassed  him,  behold, 
suddenly,  at  the  moment  when  he  imagined 
that  he  was  disputing  with  the  secretary  of  the 
town,  a  white  or  black  phantom,  so  he  tells  us 
himself,  appeared  to  him,  and  showed  him  a 
means.  This  pleasant  anecdote  we  baye  firom 
Zwinglius  himself^ 

Who  does  not  regret  to  see  such  a  man  as 
Melancthon  also  given  up  to  the  prejudices  and 
manias  of  the  most  ridiculous  siq>er8tltion, 
stupidly  credulous  with  respect  to  dreams,  ex- 
traordinary phenomena,  and  astrological  prog« 
nostics?  Read  his  letters,  which  are  fill^ 
with  such  pitifhl  things.  At  the  time  when 
the  diet  of  Augsburg  was  held,  MeUmcthon 
regarded  as  favourable  presages  for  the  new 
gospel  an  inundation  of  the  Tu>er,  the  birth  at 
Rome  of  a  monstrous  mule  with  a  crane's  foot, 
and  that  of  a  calf  with  two  heads  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Augsburg,— events  which  to  him  were 
the  undoubted  announcements  of  a  change  in 
the  universe,  and  particularly  of  the  approach- 
ing  ruin  of  Rome  by  the  power  of  schism.  He 
himself  makes  the  horoscope  of  his  daughter, 
and  he  trembles  for  her  because  Mars  presents 
an  alarming  aspect;  he  is  not  the  less  alarmed 
at  the  tail  of  a  comet  appearing  within  the 
limits  of  the  north.  The  astrologers  had  pre- 
dicted that  in  autumn  the  stars  would  be  more 
£Ekvorable  to  ecclesiastical  disputes:  this  prog- 
nostic sufficed  to  console  him  for  the  slowness 
of  the  conferences  of  Augsburg  on  the  subject 
of  religion :  we  see,  moreover,  that  his  friends 
— ^that  is,  the  leaders  of  the  party— «Jlowed 
themselves  to  be  ruled  by  the  same  powerful 
reasons.  As  if  he  had  not  troubles  enough, 
it  is  predicted  l^t  Melancthon  will  be  ship- 
wrecked in  the  Baltic;  he  avoids  sailing  on 
those  fatal  waters.  Certain  Franciscans  had 
prophesied  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  was 
about  to  decline,  and  then  to  fall  for  ever;  lUso 
that,  in  the  year  1600,  the  Turks  were  to  be- 
eome  masters  of  Italy  and  Germany;  Melanc- 
thon boasts  of  having  the  original  prophecy  in 
his  possession;  moreover,  the  earUiquakes 
which  occur  confirm  him  in  his  belief 

The  human  mind  had  but  just  set  itself  up 
as  the  only  judge  of  faith,  when  the  atrocities 
of  the  most  Amous  fanadoism  already  inun- 
dated Oermany  with  blood.  Mathias  Harlem, 
the  Anabaptist^  at  the  head  of  a  ferocious  troop, 
orders  the  churches  to  be  sacked,  the  sacred 
ornaments  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  all 
books,  except  the  Bible,  to  be  bnm^  as  impi- 
ous or  useless.  Sstablishea  at  Munster,  which 
he  calls  Moot  Sion,  he  causes  all  the  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones  possessed  by  the 
inhabitants  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  places 
them  in  a  common  treasury,  and  names  deacons 


to  distribute  them.  AU  his  disciples  are  com- 
pelled to  eat  in  common,  to  live  in  perfect 
equality,  and  to  prepare  for  the  war  which  thej 
would  have  to  undertake,  fitting  Mount  Ston, 
as  he  himself  said,  to  niHeet  all  the  natiot^s  qf 
the  earth  to  his  power.  He  at  length  dies  in  a 
rash  attempt,  wherein,  like  ano&er  Gideon^ 
he  undertook  nothing  less  than  to  exterminate 
the  army  of  the  impious  with  a  handful  of 
men.  Mathias  immediately  found  an  heir  to 
his  fanaticism  in  Becold,  perhaps  better  known 
under  the  name  of  John  of  Leyden.  Thia 
fanatic,  a  tailor  by  trade,  ran  naked  through 
the  streets  of  Munster,  crying  out,  **  Behold,  Me 
king  of  Sum  comet"  He  returned  to  his  house, 
shut  himself  up  there  for  three  days;  and 
when  the  people  came  to  inquire  for  him,  he 
pretended  Uiat  he  could  not  speak ;  like  another 
Zachary,  he  made  signs  that  he  wanted  writ- 
ing materials,  and  wrote  that  it  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him  by  God,  that  the  people  should 
be  governed  by  judges,  in  imitation  of  the 
people  of  IsraeL  He  named  twelve  judges, 
choosing  the  men  who  were  the  most  attached 
to  himself;  and  until  the  authority  of  the  new 
magistrates  had  been  acknowledged,  he  took 
the  precaution  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  seen 
by  any  body.  Already  was  the  authority  of 
the  new  prophet  secured  in  a  certain  manner; 
but  not  content  with  the  real  command,  he 
desired  to  surround  himself  with  pomp  and 
majesty;  he  proposed  nothing  less  than  to 
have  himself  proclaimed  king.  Kow  the  blind- 
ness of  the  sectarian  fanatics  was  so  great, 
that  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  complete  hia 
mad  enterprise ;  it  was  enough  for  him  to  play 
off  a  gross  farce.  A  goldsmith  who  had  an 
understanding  with  the  aspirant  to  royalty, 
and  was  also  initiated  in  the  art  of  prophecy, 
presented  himself  before  the  judges  of  Israel, 
and  spoke  to  them  thus :  **  Behold,  this  is  the 
will  of  the  Lord  God,  the  Eternal :  as  in  other 
times  I  established  Saul  over  Israel,  and  afUr 
him  David,  who  was  only  a  simple  shepherd, 
so  I  now  establish  my  prophet  Becold  kLg  of 
Sion.''  The  judges  would  not  resolve  on  ab- 
dication ;  but  Becold  assured  them  that  he  also 
had  had  the  same  vision,  that  he  had  concealed 
it  frova.  humility,  but  that  God  having  spoken 
by  another  prophet,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  resign  himself  to  mount  the  throne,  and 
accomplish  the  orders  of  the  Most  Sigh,  The 
judges  persisted  in  wishing  to  call  the  people 
together;  they  assembled  in  the  market-place; 
there  %  prophet,  on  the  part  of  God,  presented 
to  Becold  a  drawn  sword,  as  a  sign  of  the 
power  of  justice,  which  was  conferred  on  him 
over  all  the  earth,  to  extend  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world  the  empire  of  Sion ;  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  with  the  most  boisterous  joy,  and 
solemnly  crowned  on  the  24th  of  June,  1534 
As  he  had  espoused  the  wife  of  his  predeces- 
sor, he  raised  her  to  the  royal  dignity;  but 
while  reserving  to  her  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  being  queen,  he  continued  to  have  seven- 
teen wives,  in  conformity  with  the  holy  liberty 
which  he  had  proclaimed  in  this  matter.  The 
orgies,  assassinations,  atrocities,  and  ravings 
of  all  kinds  which  followed  cannot  be  related; 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  sixteen  months  of 
the  reign  of  this  madman  were  only  a  series 
of  crimes.  The  Catholics  cried  out  against 
such  horrible  excesses.    The  Piotestants  cried 
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9ai  also;  but  iHio  wm  to  blame T  Was  it  not 
thej  who,  after  having  proclaimed  resistanoe 
to  the  aathority  of  the  Church,  had  thrown 
the  Bible  into  the  midst  of  these  wretched 
men,  at  the  risk  of  their  heads  being  tamed 
by  the  ravings  of  individual  interpretation, 
and  of  precipitating  them  into  projects  as 
criminal  as  they  were  senseless?  The  Ana- 
baptists were  well  aware  of  this;  and  they 
were  exceedingly  indignant  with  Luther,  who 
condemned  them  in  h^  writings ;  and  indeed, 
what  right  had  he,  whe  had  established  the 
principle,  to  desire  to  check  its  consequences  ? 
If  Luther  found  in  the  Bible  that  the  Pope 
was  Antichrist,  if  he  arrogated  to  himself,  of 
his  own  authority,  the  mission  of  destroying 
the  reign  of  the  Pope,  by  exhorting  all  the 
world  to  conspire  against  him,  why  could  not 
the  Anabaptists  say,  in  their  torn,  that  theg  had 
intercoum  with  Qod,  and  had  received  the  order 
to  extermiiMte  all  the  wicked,  and  to  eeta^lieh 
a  new  kingdom,  in  which  were  to  be  eeen  onlff 
wiee,  piotte,  and  innoeetU  men,  having  become 
the  maetere  of  all  (hinge, 

Hermann  preaching  the  massacre  of  all  the 
priests  and  all  the  magistrates  of  the  world ; 
David  George  proclaiming  that  his  doctrine 
alone  was  perfect,  that  that  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teetamente  woe  imperfect,  and  that  he  «oa«  the 
true  Son  of  Ood ;  Nicholas  rejecting  faith  and 
worship  as  useless,  treading  under  foot  the 
fundamental  precepts  of  morality,  and  teaching 
that  it  woe  good  to  continue  in  ein,  that  grace 
might  abound;  Hacket  pretending  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Messiah  had  descended  upon  him, 
and  sending  two  of  his  disciples  to  cry  out  in 
the  streets  of  London,  **  Behold  Chriet  coming 
here  with  a  vaee  in  hie  Jiand  !**  Hacket  him- 
self crying  out,  at  the  sight  of  the  gibbet,  and 
in  the  agony  of  punishment,  ''Jehovah!  Je- 
hovah !  do  you  not  see  that  the  heavens  open, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  comes  to  deliver  me  V* 
are  not  all  these  deplorable  spectacles,  and  a 
hundred  others  that  I  might  mention,  proofs 
sufficiently  evident  that  the  Protestant  system 
nourishes  and  inflames  a  fearful  fanaticism? 
Venner,  Fox,  William  Simpson,  J.  Naylor, 
Count  Zinxendorf,  Wesley,  Baron  Swedenborg, 
and  other  similar  names,  are  sufficient  to  re- 
mind us  of  an  assemblage  of  sects  so  extrava- 
gant, and  a  series  of  crimes  such  as  would  fill 
volumes,  which  would  afford  us  the  most  ridi- 
culous and  the  most  odious  pictures,  the  greatest 
miseries  and  the  most  deplorable  errors  of  the 
human  mind.  I  have  not  invented  or  exaff- 
gerated.  Open  history,  consult  authors — I  do 
not  mean  Catholics,  but  Protestants,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be — and  you  will  every  where 
find  a  multitude  of  witnesses  who  depose  to 
the  truth  of  these  facts ;  notorious  foots,  which 
have  token  place  in  the  light  of  day,  in  great 
capitals,  and  in  times  bothering  on  our  own ; 
and  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  abundant 
source  of  illusion  and  fanaticism  has  been 
exhausted  in  the  course  of  ages ;  it  does  not 
seem  that  it  is  yet  near  beins  dried  up,  and 
Europe  appears  condemned  to  near  the  recital 
of  visions,  such  as  those  of  Baron  Swedenborg 
in  the  inn  in  London ;  and  we  shall  still  see 
passports  for  heaven  with  three  seals  given  out, 
like  those  of  Johanna  Southcote. 


NOTB  IS,  p.  fiO. 
Nothing  is  more  palpable  than  the  difference 
which  exists  on  this  point  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics.   On  both  sides  Uiere  are  persons 
who  consider  themselves  to  be  favored  with 
heavenly  visions;   but  these  visions  render 
Protestants  proud,  turbulent,  and  raving  mad, 
while  among  Catholics  they  increase  the  spirit 
of  humility,  peace,  and  love.   Even  in  that  very 
sixteenth  century,  in  which  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Protestants  agitated  and  stained  Europe 
with  blood,  there  lived  in  Spain  a  woman  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  unbelievers  and  Protes- 
tants, is  eertainly  one  of  those  who  have  been 
the  most  deeplv  infected  with  illusion  and 
fttnaticism ;  but  has  the  supposed  fanaticism  of 
this  woman  ever  caused  the  spilling  of  a  drop 
of  blood,  or  the  shedding  of  a  tear?    Were 
her  visions,  like  those  of  Protestants,  orders 
from  heaven  for  the  extermination  of  men  ? 
After  the  desolate  and  horrible  picture  which 
I  have  given  in  the  preceding  note,  perhaps 
the  reader  will  be  glad  to   let   his  eyes  rest 
upon  a  spectacle  as  peaceftil  as  it  is  beautiftiL 
It  is  St  Theresa  writing  her  own  life  out  of 
pure  obedience,  and  relating  to  us  her  visions 
with  angelic  candor  and  ineffable  sweetness. 
**  The  Lord  (she  says)  willed  that  I  should  once 
have  this  vision :  I  saw  near  to  me,  on  the  left 
hand,  an  angel  in  a  eorporeal   form ;  this  is 
what  I  do  not  usually  see,  except  by  a  prodigy ; 
althouffh  angels  often  present  themselves  to 
me  wiUiout  my  seeing  them,  as  I  have  said  in 
the  preceding  vision.    In  this  the  Lord  willed 
that  I  should  see  him  in  the  following  manner : 
he  was  not  tall,  but  small  and  very  beautifVil, 
his  ftfcoe  all  in  a  flame,  and  he  seemed  to  be  one 
of  the  angels  verr  high  in  the  hierarchy,  who 
^parently  are  all  on  fire.    Without  doubt,  he 
was  one  of  those  who  are  called  seraphim. — 
These  angels  do  not  tell  me  their  names ;  but 
I  clearly  see  that  there  is  so  great  a  difference 
among  the  angels,  between  some  and  others, 
that  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  it    I  saw 
in  his  hands  a  long  dart  of  gold,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  some  fire  at  the  end  of 
the  point    It  seemed  to  me  that  the  angel 
buried  this  dart  from  time  to  time  in  my  heart, 
and  made  it  penetrate  to  my  bowels,  and  that 
when  withdrawing  it,  he  carried  them  away, 
leaving  me  all  inflamed  with  a  great  love  of 
God."    {Vie  dc  St,  yhheee,  c.  xxix.  no.  11.) 
Another  example :  ''At  this  moment  I  see  on 
my  head  a  dove  very  different  from  those  of 
earth ;  for  this  one  had  no  feathers,  but  wings 
as  it  were  of  the  shell  of  mother  of  pearl, 
which  shone  brightly.    It  was  larger  than  a 
dove ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  the  noise 
of  its  wings.    It  moved  them  almost  for  the 
time  of  an  Ave  Maria.    The  soul  was  ahready 
in  such  a  condition  that,  herself  swooning 
away,  she  idso  lost  sight  of  this  divine  dove. 
The  mind  grew  tranquil  with  the  presence  of 
such  a  gue^  although  it  seemed  to  me  that  so 
wonderftil  a  favor  ought  to  fill  it  with  per- 
turbation and  alarm ;  but  as  the  soul  began  to 
enjoy  it,  fear  departed,  repose  came  with  en- 
joyment, and  the  mind  remained  in  eestacy." 
(Vic,  c  xxviii.  no.  7.)    It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  thing  more  beautifbl,  expressed  in 
more  lively  colors,  and  with  a  more  amiable 
aimpUcity.    It  wiD  not  be  out  of  plaee  to  copy 
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here  two  other  paatages  of  a  different  kind, 
which,  while  they  enforce  what  we  wish  to 
show,  may  eontribote  to  awaken  the  taste  of 
oar  nation  for  a  oertain  class  of  Spanish 
writers,  who  are  eyery  day  falling  into  obliv- 
ion  with  US,  while  foreigners  seek  for  them 
with  eagerness,  and  publish  handsome  editions 
of  them.  "  I  was  once  at  office  with  all  the 
rest;  my  soul  was  suddenly  fixed  in  attention, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  entirely  as  a  clear 
mirror  without  rererse  or  side,  neither  high 
nor  low,  but  shining  erery  where.  In  the 
midst  of  it,  Christ  our  Saviour  presented  him- 
self to  me,  as  I  am  accustomed  to  see  Him. 
He  appeared  to  me  to  be  at  once  in  all  parts 
of  my  souL  I  saw  Him  as  in  a  dear  mirror, 
and  this  mirror  also  (I  cannot  say  how)  was 
entirely  imprinted  on  our  Lord  himself,  by  a 
communication  which  I  cannot  describe — a 
communication  ftill  of  love.  I  Imow  that  this 
vision  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  me  every 
time  that  I  recollect  it,  principally  when  I 
have  just  received  communion.  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  when  a  soul  is  in  a  state  of 
mortal  sin,  this  mirror  is  covered  with  great 
darkness,  and  is  extremely  obscure,  so  that  our 
Lord  cannot  appear  or  be  seen  therein,  although 
He  is  always  present  as  giving  being ;  as  to 
heretics,  it  is  as  if  the  mirror  were  broken, 
which  is  much  worse  than  if  it  were  obscured. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  seeing  this 
ai\d  telling  it;  it  is  difficult  to  make  such  a 
thing  understood.  I  repeat,  that  this  has  been 
very  profitable  to  me,  and  also  very  afflicting, 
on  account  of  the  view  of  the  various  offences 
by  which  I  have  obscured  my  soul,  and  have 
been  deprived  of  seeing  my  Lord."  ( Vie,  c 
xi.  no.  4.) 

In  another  place  she  expluns  a  manner  of 
seeing  things  in  God ;  she  represents  the  idea 
by  an  image  so  brilliant  and  sublime,  that  we 
appear  to  be  reading  Malebranche,  when  de- 
▼elopmg  his  famous  system* 

"We  say  that  the  Divinity  is  like  a  bright 
diamond,  infinitely  larger  than  the  world;  or 
rather  like  a  mirror,  as  I  have  said  of  the  soul 
in  another  vision ;  except  that  here  It  is  in  a 
manner  so  sublime,  that  I  know  not  how  to 
exalt  it  sufficiently.  All  that  we  do  is  seen  in 
this  diamond,  which  contains  all  in  itself;  for 
there  is  nothing  which  is  not  comprised  in  so 
great  a  magnitude.  It  was  alarming  to  me  to 
see  in  so  short  a  time  so  mtoy  things  assembled 
in  this  bright  diamond ;  and  I  am  profoundly 
afflicted  every  time  that  I  think  that  things  so 
shocking  as  my  sins  appeared  to  me  in  this 
most  pure  brightness.'*    ( Fte,  o.  xl.  no.  7.) 

Let  us  now  suppose,  with  Protestants,  that 
all  these  visions  were  only  pure  illusions:  at 
least  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  pervert  ideas, 
corrupt  morals,  or  disturb  public  order;  and 
assuredly,  had  they  served  only  to  inspire  these 
beautiM  paces,  we  should  not  know  how  to 
regret  the  illusion.  This  is  a  confirmation  of 
what  I  have  said  of  the  salutary  effects  which 
the  Catholic  principle  produces  in  souls,  by 
preventing  them  from  being  blinded  by  pride, 
or  throwing  themselves  into  dangerous  courses. 
This  principle  confines  them  to  a  sphere  where 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  injure  any  one,*  but 
it  does  not  deprive  them  of  any  of  their  force 
o^  energy  to  do  good,  supposing  that  the  in- 
spiration is  reaL    Although  it  would  have  been 


easy  for  me  to  cite  a  thousand  examples,  I  wag 
compelled,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  confine 
myself  to  one,  when  selecting  St  Theresa  aa 
one  of  those  who  are  the  most  distinguished  in 
this  respect,  and  because  she  was  contemporary 
with  the  great  aberrations  of  Protestantism.  £u 
fine,  as  she  was  a  daughter  of  Spain,  I  seised 
the  opportunity  of  recalling  her  to  the  memo- 
ries of  Spaniards,  who  begin  too  much  to  forget 
her. 

NoTB  tZ,  p.  64. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  have 
left  suspicions  that  they  taught  with  insincerity, 
that  they  did  not  themselves  believe  what  Uiey 
preached,  and  that  they  had  no  other  object 
than  to  deceive  their  proselytes.  As  I  am  un- 
willing to  have  it  imputed  to  me  that  I  have 
made  this  accusation  rashly,  I  will  adduce 
some  prooft  in  support  of  my  assertion.  Let 
us  hear  Luther  himself.  "Often,"  he  says, 
"do  I  think  within  myself  that  I  scarcely 
know  where  I  am,  and  whether  I  teach  the 
truth  or  not  (Ssepe  sic  mecum  cogito,  prope- 
modum  neseio,  quo  loco  sim,  et  utrum  verita- 
tem  doceam,  necne)."  (Lutiier,  Col.  leUh.  de 
ChrUto.)  And  it  is  the  same  man  who  said : 
"  It  is  certain  that  I  have  received  my  dogmas 
from  heaven.  I  will  not  allow  you  to  judge  of 
my  doctrine,  neither  you  nor  even  the  angels 
of  heaven  (Certum  est  dogmata  mea  habere 
me  de  ccelo.  Non  sinam  vel  vos  vel  ipsos 
angelos  de  ocelo  de  mea  dootrina  jndieare)." 
(Luther,  contra  Heg.  Ang.)  John  Matthei,  the 
author  of  many  writings  on  the  life  of  Luther, 
and  who  is  not  scanty  in  eulogies  on  the 
heresiarch,  has  preserved  a  very  curious  anee- 
dote  touching  the  convictions  of  Luther.  It 
is  this:  "A  preacher  called  John  Musa  re- 
lated to  me  tiiat  he  one  day  complained  to 
Luther  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to 
believe  what  he  taught  to  others :  *BU9*ed  be 
Ood  (said  Luther)  Mat  the  eame  thing  happens 
to  otker$  €u  to  my eelf:  I  believed  till  note  tkett 
THAT  woe  a  thing  tohieh  happened  only  to  me,"* 
(Johann.  Matthesius,  cone.  12.) 

The  doctrines  of  infidelity  were  not  long  de- 
layed ;  but  would  it  be  beUeted  that  they  are 
found  expressed  in  various  parts  of  Luther^ 
own  works  ?  "  It  is  likely,"  says  he,  speaking 
of  the  dead,  "  that,  except  a  few,  they  all  sleep 
deprived  of  feeling."  "I  think  that  the  dead 
are  buried  in  so  ineffable  and  wonderful  a  sleep, 
that  they  feel  or  see  less  than  those  who  sleep 
an  ordinary  sleep."  "  The  souls  of  the  dead 
enter  neither  into  purgatory  nor  into  heU." 
"  The  human  soul  sleeps ;  all  its  senses  buried." 
"There  is  no  suffering  in  the  abode  of  the 
dead."  ^"Verisimile  est,  exoeptis  panels,  om- 
nes  dormire  insensibiles."  "  Ego  puto  mortuoi 
sic  ineflfkbili  et  miro  somno  sopitos,  ut  minus 
sentiant  aut  videant,  quam  hi  qui  alias  dormi- 
unt."  "AnimsB  mortuorum  non  ingrediuntur 
in  pnrgatorium  nee  infemum."  "Animahn- 
mana  dormit,  omnibus  sensibus  sepnltxs." 
"Mortuorum  locus  cmciatus  nnllos  habet") 
(Tom.  ii.  EpiH,  Lat,  hleh.  foL  44;  t.  vL  LoL 
Wittenberg,  in  cap.  ii.,  cap.  xxiii.,  c.  xxv.,  c 
xlii.  et  xlix.  Genee.  et  t  iv.  LaL  Wittenberg, 
foL  109.)  Persons  were  not  wanting  ready 
to  receive  such  doctrines;  and  this  teaching 
caused  such  ravages,  that  the  Lutheran  Brent- 
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ten,  disoiple  and  saooessor  of  Luther,  liesitatet 
not  to  say :  "Although  no  one  among  im  publiC' 
h  pf^/^9*^  <Aa(  the  eoul  periehee  toith  the  body, 
ana  that  there  is  no  reeurrection  of  the  dead, 
nevertheleee  the  impure  and  wholly  profane  livee 
which  they  for  the  moet  part  le^d,  $hou>  verv 
clearly  thcU  they  do  not  believe  that  there  it 
another  life.  Some  even  allow  worde  of  thie 
hind  to  escape  them,  not  only  in  the  intoxication 
of  libations,  but  even  when  fasting,  in  their  fa- 
miliar  intercourse,  (£t  si  inter  nos  nalla  sit 
pablioa  profeuio  qnod  anima  simul  cam  cor- 
pora intereat,  et  qnod  non  sit  mortuorum 
resurreotio,  tamen  imporissima  et  profanissima 
ilia  Tita,  quam  maxima  pars  hominum  seotator, 
perspicae  indioat  qnod  non  aentiat  vitain  post 
nano.  Nonnollis  etiam  tales  voces,  tarn  ebriis 
inter  pocola,  quam  sobriis  in  fiuniliaribns  col- 
loquiis.)'*  (Brentius,  Horn,  35,  in  cap.  20,  Lao.) 
There  were  in  this  same  sixteenth  oentory 
some  men  who  oared  not  to  give  their  names 
to  this  or  that  sect,  bat  who  professed  infidelity 
and  scepticism  without  disguise.  We  know 
that  the  famous  Gruet  paid  with  his  head  for 
his  boldness  in  this  way ;  and  it  was  not  the 
Catholics  who  out  it  off,  but  the  Calvinistff, 
who  were  offended  that  this  unhappy  man  hiUl 
taken  the  liberty  to  paint  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Calvin  in  their  true  colors.  Qruet 
had  also  committed  the  crime  of  posting  up 
placards  at  Geneva,  in  which  he  charged  the 
pretended  reformers  with  inconsistency,  on 
account  of  the  tyranny  which  they  attempted 
to  exerdise  over  consciences,  after  having 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  authority  on  their  own 
account  This  took  place  soon  after  the  birth  of 
Protestantism,  as  the  sentence  on  Gruet  was 
exeeoted  in  1649. 

Montaigne,  who  has  been  pointed  out  as  one 
of  the  first  sceptics  who  acquired  reputation  in 
Barope,  carries  the  thing  so  far,  that  he  does 
not  even  admit  the  natural  law.  <'  They  are 
not  serious  (he  says)  when,  to  give  some  eertaintv 
to  laws,  they  say  that  there  are  any  lawsjtxea, 
perpetual,  and  immutable,  wkieh  they  call  naitu- 
ral,  which  are  impressed  on  the  human  raee  by 
l&«  condition  of  their  peeuliar  essence,"  (Mon- 
taigne, Ess,  L  ii.  c  li.) 

We  have  already  seen  what  Luther  thought 
of  death,  or  at  feast  the  expression  which 
escaped  him  on  this  subject ;  and  we  cannot 
be  astonished  after  that,  that  Montaigne  wished 
to  die  like  a  real  unbeliever,  and  that  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  terrible  passage :  **  I  plunge 
My  head,  insensibly  sunk  in  death,  wi^out  con- 
sidering  or  obeerving  it,  as  in  a  silent  and  o6- 
scure  depth,  which  swallows  me  up  at  once, 
stifles  me  in  a  moment  with  powerful  sleep  full 
of  insipidity  and  indolence.**  (Montaigne,  L 
iii.  c.  9. )  But  this  man,  who  wished  that  death 
should  find  him  planting  his  cabbages,  and 
without  thinking  of  it  (/«  veux  que  la  mort  me 
trouve  plantant  mes  ehoux,  mais  sans  me  soueier 
d^elle),  was  not-of  the  same  opinion  in  his  last 
moments.  When  he  was  near  breathing  his 
last,  he  wished  that  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  should  be  celebrated  in  his  apartment, 
and  he  expired  while  making  an  effort  to  raise 
himself  on  his  bed,  in  the  act  of  adoring  the 
sacred  Host  We  see  that  he  had  profited  in 
his  heart  by  some  of  his  ideas  with  respect  to 
the  Christian  religion.  "It  is  pride,"  he  had 
said,  **  that  leads  man  oat  of  the  eonunon  path. 


andurgea  him  to  embrace  novelties,  loving 
rather  to  be  the  chief  of  a  wandering  and  un- 
disciplined band,  than  to  be  a  disciple  of  the 
school  of  truth."  In  another  plaoe,  at  onoe 
condemning  all  the  dissentine  sects,  he  had 
said,  "  In  religious  matters  it  is  necessary  to 
adhere  to  those  who  are  the  established  judges 
of  doctrine,  and  who  have  legitimate  authority, 
not  to  the  most  learned  and  the  oleverest" 

From  all  that  I  have  just  said,  it  is  clear 
that  if  I  aoouse  Protestantism  of  having  been 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  infidelity  in 
Europe,  I  do  not  accuse  it  without  reason. 
I  repeat  here,  that  it  is  by  no  means  my  inten- 
tion to  overlook  the  efforts  of  some  Protestants 
to  oppose  infidelity ;  I  do  not  assail  persons, 
but  ^ings,  and  I  honor  merit  wherever  I  find 
it  In  fine,  I  will  add,  that  if  at  the  end  o^ 
the  seventeenth  eentury  a  considerable  number 
of  Protestants  displayed  a  tendency  towards 
Catholicity,  we  must  seek  the  reason  for  it  in 
the  progress  which  they  saw  infidelity  making, 
— a  progress  which  it  was  impossible  to  check, 
at  least  without  holding  fiut  to  the  anchor  of 
authority  which  the  Catholio  Church  offered  to 
the  whole  world.  I  cannot,  without  exeeedinc 
the  limits  which  I  have  marked  out  for  myself, 
cive  a  circumstantial  detail  of  the  eorrespon* 
denoe  between  Molapius  and  the  Bishop  of 
Tyna,  of  Leibnits  and  Boasuet  Readers  who 
desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
that  affair,  may  examine  it  partly  in  the  works 
of  Bossuet  himself  and  partly  in  the  interest- 
ing work  of  M.  do  Beansset*  prefixed  to  some 
edutiona  of  Bossuet 

Non  14,  p.  86. 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
Christiani^,  and  become  convinced  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  expected  fki>m  the  human 
mind  abandoned  to  its  own  strength,  it  is 
enough  to  recall  to  mind  the  monatrous  sects 
which  every  where  abounded  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  Church,  the  doctrines  whereof  formed 
the  most  shapeless,  extravagant,  and  immoral 
oompeund  that  it  is  possible  to  oonoeive.  The 
names  of  Cerinthus,  Menander,  Ebion,  Satur- 
ninus,  Basilides,  Nicolas,  Carpoorates,  Valen- 
tinus,  Marcion,  Montanus,  and  so  many  others, 
remind  us  of  the  sects  in  which  delirium  was 
connected  with  immorality.  When  we  throw 
a  glance  over  these  philosophico-religious  sects, 
we  see  that  they  were  capable  neither  of  oon- 
oeiving  a  philosophical  system  with  any  degree 
of  concert  nor  of  imagining  a  collection  of 
doctrines  and  practicea  to  which  the  name  of 
religion  ean  be  applied.  Theae  men  overturned, 
mixed,  and  oonfounded  all ;  Judaism,  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  recollections  of  the  ancient 
school^  were  all  amalgamated  in  their  deluded 
heads ;  what  they  never  forgot  waa,  to  give  a 
looae  rein  to  all  Unda  of  eormptlon  and  ob- 
scenity. 

In  the  apectaele  of  theae  agea,  a  wide  field 
ia  opened  to  the  ooi^torea  of  true  philosophy. 
What  would  have  beeome  of  human  knowl- 
edge,  if  Christianity  had  not  come  to  enlighten 
the  world  wiUi  her  celestial  dootrines;  if  that 
divine  religion,  oonfounding  the  foolish  pride 
of  man,  had  not  come  to  show  him  how  vain 
and  aenaeleaa  were  hia  thoughts,  and  how  fiur 
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he  wu  remoTed  firom  the  path  of  troth  ?  It 
|0  remarkable  that  these  same  men«  whose 
aberrations  make  us  shudder,  gave  themselyes 
the  name  of  Gnostics,  on  acoount  of  the 
superior  knowledge  with  which  they  supposed 
themselves  to  be  endowed.  We  see  that  man 
is  at  all  times  the  same. 

NoTB  15,  p.  115. 

I  have  thought  that  It  would  not  be  useless 
to  transcribe  here,  word  for  word,  the  canons 
which  I  have  mentio|ied  in  the  text.  My 
readers  may  thereby  acquire  for  themselves  a 
complete  Imowledge  of  what  is  found  there ; 
and  there  will  be  no  room  left  to  suppose  that 
the  real  sense  of  the  regulations  has  been 
perverted  in  the  extracts  which  I  have  given. 

0AH0H8    AjrD  OTBSB  DOOVMSHTfl, 

Which  •how  the  ioUcitudt  of  the  Church  to 
improve  the  lot  of  ilavee,  and  the  voHotw 
meant  ehe  hat  uew  to  aceon^^lieh  the  aboU^ 
tion  of  elavery  : 

jL 

A  penance  ie  impoeed  on  the  nUttreee  who 
maUrecUe  her  elave  (cMeiUam), 

(Oonelltam  Mlberltannm,  anno  801.) 
"  Si  qua  domina  ftirore  zell  aocensa  flagris 
Verberaverlt  anciUam  snam,  ita  ut  in  tertlum 
diem  animam  cam  cruclatn  effundat ;  eo  quod 
incertum  sit,  voluntate  an  casu  occiderit;  si 
voluntate,  post  septem  annos,  si  casu,  post 
quinquennii  tempera,  acta  legitima  poenitentia, 
ad  commnnionem  plaouit  admittL  Quod  si 
infira  tempera  constltnta  fherit  inflrmata,  aeoi- 
piat  oommnnionem."  (Canon  5.) 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  word  '  anoU- 
lam '  means  a  slave  properly  so  called,  and 
not  any  kind  of  servant  This  appears,  indeed, 
from  the  words  fiagrie  verberaverit,  which  ex- 
press a  chastisement  reserved  for  slaves. 

They  excommunicate  the  matter  who,  of  hie  own 
authority,  bettte  hie  elave  to  death, 

(OonoUtum  Ipaoeus^  aano  517.) 
**  Si  quis  servnm  proprium  sine  oonscientift 
judicis   oociderit,  exconununicatione   biennli 
efPnsionem  sanguinis  expiabit"  (Oanon  34.) 

This  same  regulation  is  repeated  in  the  15th 
oanon  of  the  17th  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in 
694 ;  even  the  words  of  the  Couneil  of  Epaon 
are  there  copied  with  very  slight  change. 

(Ibid.)  The  elave  guilty  of  an  airoeioue  ertme 
wot  to  eeeape  corporeal  puniehmente  by  taking 
refuge  in  a  church, 

**  Servns  reatn  atrooiore  oulpabilis  si  ad  eo- 
clesiam  confhgerit,  a  eorporabilibus  tantum 
supplioils  excusetur.  De  capillis  vero,  vel 
qnocumque  opere,  placuit,  a  dominis  juramenta 
non  exi|^"  (Canon  39.) 

Very  remarkable  preeauiione  to  prevent  inaetere 
from  maltreating  the  elavee  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  okurehee, 

(OondUum  AuteUsaense  quintum,  anno  549.) 
"  De  servis  vero,  qui  pro  qualibet  culpa  ad 
ecdesiaB  septa  conftigerint,  id  statuimns  ob- 
■ervandum,  u^  dcat  in  antiquis  constitotioni- 


bus  tenetor  ■eriptnm,  pro  eonoessa  eulpa  datii 
a  domino  saoramentis,  quisquis  ille  fuerit,  ex- 
pediatnr  de  venia  jam  seourus.  Enim  vero  si 
immemor  iidei  dominus  trasoendisse  convlnei- 
tur  quod  juravit,  ut  is  qui  veniam  aecepenU^ 
probetur  postmodum  pro  ea  culpa  qualicumqua 
supplido  eruftiatns,  dominus  ille  qui  immemor 
Mt  data  fidei,  sit  ab  omnium  communione 
suspensus.  Iterum  si  servns  de  promisdono 
venitt  dads  sacramentis  a  domino  jam  secunu 
exire  noluerit,  ne  sub  tali  oontumaeia  requirens 
locum  fugsB,  domino  fortasse  dispereat,  egredi 
nolentem  a  domino  enm  Ueeat  occupari,  ut 
nullam,  quasi  pro  retentatione  servi,  qnibusli- 
bet  modis  molestiam  aut  caJumniam  patiator 
ecolesla :  iidem  tamen  dominus,  quam  pro  eon- 
oessa venia  dedit,  nulla  temeritate  transcendat. 
Quod  si  aut  gentilis  dominus  taerii,  aut  alterius 
sectss,  qui  a  oonventu  ecdesiaB  probatnr  ex- 
traneus,  is  qui  servum  repetit»  personas  requirat 
bonsB  fidei  Christianas,  ut  ipsi  fai  persona 
domini  servo  prsebeant  sacramenta :  quiaipd 
possunt  servare  quod  sacrum  est,  qui  pro  tnms- 
gressione  eodesiastieum  metnunt  disaplinam." 
(Canon  23.) 

It  is  difficult  to  carry  solicitude  for  the  lot 
of  slaves  ftirther.  This  document  is  very 
eurious. 

They  forbid  bithope  to  mutilate  their  elavee  i 
they  order  that  the  duty  of  ehaetieing  them 
ehould  be  left  to  the  Judge  of  the  town,  who, 
nevertheleee,  could  not  cut  off  their  hair,  a 
puniehment  which  w<u  coneidered  too  ignomi" 


(ConeOium  Bmaitense^  anno  MOi) 
*'  Si  regalis  pietas  pro  salute  omnium  suanm 
legum  dignata  est  ponere  deoreta,  enr  reUgio 
sanota  per  sancti  oonoilii  ordinem  non  habeak 
institnta,  qusB  omnino  debent  eese  oavenda? 
Ideoque  plaouit  huie  sanoto  ooncilio,  at  omnis 
potestas  episeopalis  modum  susa  ponat  ii»; 
neo  pro  quolibet  exoessu  ouilibet  ex  familia, 
ecolesisB  aliquod  corporis  membromm  sua 
ordinatlone  prsesumat  extirpare  aut  aufoire. 
Quod  si  talis  emerserit  culpa,  advocate  judioe 
eivitatis,  ad  examen  eius  deduoator  quod  &e- 
tnm  ftdsse  asseritur.  Et  quia  omnino  Jnstnm 
est,  ut  pontifex  sssvissimam  non  impendat  vin- 
dictam ;  quidquid  coram  judioe  verius  patuerity 
per  disciplinsB  setreritatem  absque  turpi  deeal- 
vatione  maneat  emendatum."  (Canon  15.) 


Prieete  are  forbidden  to  have  their  elavee 

(OoncOinm  Toletenum  undedmumt  anno  0T5.) 
**  His  a  quibus  domini  sacramenta  traotanda 
sunt,  judicium  sanguinis  agitare  non  lioet:  et 
ideomagnoperetalium  exoessibus  prohlbendum 
est,  ne  hidiscretSB  prsesumptionis  motibus  agi> 
tati,  aut  quod  morte  plectendum  est,  sententia 
propria  judicare  prsesumant,  aut  trunoationes 
qusislibet  membrorum  qulbuslibet  personis  ant 
per  se  inferant,  aut  inferendas  prseeipiant 
Quod  si  quisquam  horum  immemor  pnecepto- 
rum,  aut  ecclesisB  suss  fkmiliis,  aut  in  quibusH- 
bet  persoms  tale  quid  fecerit,  et  concossi  ordinis 
honore  privatns,  et  loco  suo,  perpetuo  damna- 
tionis  toneatnr  religatus  ergastulo  :  oui  tamen 
oommnnio  exeunti  ex  hao  vita  non  neganda 
est,  propter  domini  miserioordiam,  qui  non  vuit 
peecatorie  mortem,  eed  ut  eonvertatur  et  vivaL" 
(Canon  6.) 
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It  ihooM  be  remftricedy  that  the  word  /ktmi- 
Uot  employed  in  the  two  last  esnoiis  whioh 
we  hare  just  cited,  should  be  understood  of 
slaves.  The  real  meaning  of  this  word  is 
elearly  shown  ns  by  the  74th  canon  of  the  4th 
Council  of  Toledo. 

**  De  famiUU  eoolesisB  constitnere  presbyte- 

ros  et  (Uaconos  per  paroohias  liceat ea 

tamen  ratione  nt  amiea  manumini  Ubmiatem 
Hahu  9ui  pereijHont, 

We  see  this  word  employed  in  the  same 
tense  by  Pope  St  Gregory.  (Bpist  zliv.  L  4.) 

A  penance  i*  impoetd  on  the  maaier  who  hiUe 
hie  elave  of  hi*  own  autkorUy, 

(OondUom  Wonnatiense^  anno  868.) 
^  Si  quis  senmm  proprinm  sine  oonsoientia 
jndicnm  qui  tale  qnid  oommiserity  qnod  morte 
ait  dignnm,  ocoiderit,  ezcommnnicatione  yd 
pcenitentia  biennii,  reatum  sangninis  emenda- 
bit.'*  (Canon  38.) 

"  Si  qua  femina  ftirore  zeli  aecensa,  flagris 
verberarerit  anoillam  snam»  ita  at  intra  terti- 
nm  diem  animam  snam  cum  cmciata  effondaty 
•o  quod  incertum  sit  yolnntate,  an  oasu  ocoi- 
derit  ;  si  y<4antatey  septem  annos,  si  caso,  per 
qainque  annonim  tempera  legitimam  peragat 
pcsnitentiam.''  (Canon  39.) 

Thejf  cheek  the  violence  of  tho^e  who,  to  revenge 
thenuelvee  for  the  awylum  granted  to  tlavet, 
take  po99e*eion  of  the  goode  of  the  Church. 

(Condlinm  Aransloannm  primnm,  anno  441.) 
''Si  quis  antem  manoipia  clerioomm  pro 
rais  manoipiis  ad  ecclesiam  Aigientibns  credi- 
derit  ocenpanda,  per  omnes  ecolesias  districtis- 
sima  damnatione  feriator."  (Canon  6.) 

?n. 

(Ibid.)  Thejf  check  all  attempts  made  against 
the  liberty  of  slaves  enfranchised  hy  ihe 
Churchy  or  who  have  been  recommended  to  her 
by  tcill, 

**  In  ecelesia  mannmissos,  vel  per  testamen- 
tnm  ecclesisB  eommendatos,  si  qnis  in  serritn- 
tem,  yel  obseqoiam,  rel  ad  oolonariam  oonditio> 
nem  imprimere  tentarerity  animadyersione  eo- 
elesiastioa  ooerceator."  (Canon  7.) 

They  secure  the  liberty  of  those  who  have  re- 
eeived  the  benefit  of  manumission  in  the 
Churches.  The  latter  are  enjoined  to  take 
unon  themselves  the  defence  of  Uie  enfran- 
wised. 

(OondUnm  qnlntam  Aorellanensfs  anno  540.) 
'*  Et  qaia  plnrimonun  soggestione  oomperi- 
mns,  eos  qni  in  eoolesiis  Jaxta  patriotioam 
eonsnetadinem  a  servltiis  fbemnt  aosoluti,  pro 
libito  qaommcomque  itemm  ad  senritiam  revo- 
%ttti,  impinm  esse  traotayimns,  at  qaod  in  ec- 
elesia Dei  eonsideratione  a  yinoolo  seryitatis 
absolyitar,  irritom  habeatnr.  Ideo  pietatis 
eaosa  oommani  eonoilio  plaonit  obseryandnm, 
vt  qoiecamqae  manoipia  ab  ingonais  dominis 
seryitute  laxantor,  in  ea  libertate  maneant» 
qoam  tunc  a  dominis  peroepernnt  Hi^Jas- 
Bodl  qaoqae  libertas  si  a  qaocnmqae  polsata 
ftMrity  com  jnstitia  ab  eeolesiis  defendator, 
prater  eas  oolpas,  pro  qoibos  leges  coUatas 
•erris  reyocare  Jassenmt  Ubertates."  (Canon 

r.) 


The  Oknreh  is  charged  wiA  the  defence  of  fJU 
et^anchisedf  whether  they  have  been  emanei^ 
pated  within  her  enclosure,  whether  they  Aa«# 
been  so  by  letter  or  testament,  or  have  gained 
their  liberty  by  prescription.  They  restrain 
the  arbitrariness  of  the  Judges  towards  these 

I  unfortunate  persons.  It  is  decided  that  the 
Bishops  shaU  take  cognisance  of  these  catues. 

(Oondlidm  Matlsoonense  — jmiMinm,  anno  586.) 
"  QasB  dam  postea  uniyerso  coetai  secondoBi 
consaetodinem  reoitata  innotescerent^  Prietex- 
tatas  et  Pappolas  yiri  beatissimi  dizerant: 
Deoomat  itaqae,  et  de  miseris  libertis  yestrtt 
aaotoritatis  yigor  insignis,  qoi  ideo  plus  a  ju- 
dioibas  affliguntur,  quia  saerb^  sunt  oommendati 
eoolesiis :  at  si  qoas  quispiam  dizeiit  contra 
eos  actiones  habere,  non  audeat  eos  magistva- 
ttts  contradere ;  sed  in  episoopi  tantnm  jndioio, 
in  ci^ns  prsssentia  litem  eontestans,  qnas  sunt 
justitisB  ao  yeritatis  audiat  Indignun  est 
enim,  at  hi  qui  in  sacrosancta  eccIesia  Jura 
nosountur  legitime  manumissi,  aut  ner  episto- 
1am,  aut  per  testamentum,  aut  per  longinqni- 
tatem  temporis  libertatis  jure  ftnuntor,  a  quo« 
Ifbet  ii^justissime  inquietentor.  tJniversa  sa- 
oerdotalis  Congregatio  dixit:  Justum  est,  nt 
contra  oalumniatorum  omnium  yersutias  de« 
fendantur,  qui  patrqcinium  immortaUs  ecolesias 
ooncapiscunt  Et  quicumque  a  nobis  de  libertii 
latum  decretum,  superbis  ausu  pmvarioare 
tentayerit,  irreparabili  damnationis  susb  sen- 
tentia  feriator.  Sed  si  plaouerit  episcopa 
ordinarium  judicem,  aut  quemlibet  ijinm  ssecn- 
larem,  in  audientiam  eorum  accersiri,  cum 
libuerit  fiat,  et  jiullus  alius  audeat  cansas 
pertractare  libertorum  nisi  episoopus  cu^ua 
interest,  aut  is  cui  idem  audiendnm  tradiderlt." 
(Canon  7.) 

The  defence  ef  the  freed  is  confided  to  the  priests. 

(OonoOlnm  Parislenseqaintnni,  anno  614.) 

''Liberti  quorumcumque  ingenuorum  a  saoer- 
dotibus  defensentur,  neo  ad  publicum  ulteriui 
revooentnr.  Quod  si  quis  ausu  temerario  eoa 
imprimere  yoluerit^  aut  ad  publicum  reyocare, 
et  admonitus  per  pontiflcem  ad  audientiam 
venire  neglexerit,  aut  emendare  quod  perpe- 
trayit  distolerit,  eommunione  privetur."  (Ca- 
non 5.) 

The  enfranchised  recommended  to  the  Churches 
shall  be  protected  by  the  Bishops. 

(OonelUimi  Tkdetanua  terttum,  anno  68B.) 

"  De  libertis  autem  id  Dei  pr»cipiunt  sacer- 
dotes,  ut  si  qui  ab  episcopis  facti  sunt  secundum 
modum  quo  canones  antiqui  dant  Iicentiam,8int 
liberi ;  et  tantum  a  patrocinio  eocIesisB  tam  ipsi 
quam  ab  eis  progeniti  non  recedant  Ab  aliis 
qnoque  libertati  tradlti,  et  ecclesiis  oommen- 
dati, patrocinio  episcopali  tegantur,  a  principe 
hoc  episoopus  postolet."  (Canon  6.) 

The  Church  undertakes  to  defend  the  liberty 
and  the  property  acquired  by  industry  of  the 
enfranchised  who  have  been  recommended  to 
her. 

(OoneUium  Taktanam  quartam,  anno  63S.) 

**  Liberti  aui  a  quibuscumque  manumissi  suni^ 
atque  ecclesio  patrocinio  commendati  existon^ 
flioat  regulss  antiquorum  patmm  oonstitaenink 
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laoerdoUli  defensione  a  c^jndibet  iiuolentia 
protegantnr ;  sive  in  statu  libertatU  eorum,  ten 
in  peonlio  qaod  habere  noscaQtor."    (Cap.  72.) 

The  Ghwrek  vtiU  defend  ike  enfranekieed  :  a  re- 
gulcUwn  iehieh  doet  not  dietinauiek  ipketker 
tkey  kctve  been  recommended  to  ker  or  not,    § 

(Oonolliam  AgatbenM,  anno  60<L) 

"Llbertos  legitime  a  dominis  bvlIb  factos  eo- 
deiia,  fli  necessitafl  ezegerit,  tneator ;  quod  si 
qais  ante  andientiam,  aut  penradere,  ant  ezpo- 
liare  prsBsnmpflority  ab  ecolesia  repellatnr.'^ 
(Canon  39.) 

Jin. 

Tke  Ckurek  ektUl  regard  tke  raneom  of  eaptivee 
at  Jierfiret  care;  ehe  ekall  give  tkeir  intereete 
Vie  preference  over  ker  own,  kowever  bad  Majr 

'   be  tke  etate  of  ker  affaire. 

**  Siont  omnino  grave  est,  finistra  eoolosiastloa 
ministoria  venondare,  sic  iterum  culpa  est,  im- 
minente  hi^usmodi  necessitate,  res  maxime  de- 
solated Ecclesis  oaptiyis  suis  prssponere,  et  in 
eorum  redemptione  oessare."  (Cans.  xiL  q.  2, 
canon  16.) 

Bemarkable  words  of  St.  Ambrose  toueking  tke 
raneom  of  captives.  To  perform  tkis  pious 
dutyy  tke  kolg  Bishop  breaks  up  and  sells  tke 
sacred  vessels, 

(8.  Ambroslns  de  00.  lib  iL  e^>.  lA.) 

(2  70.)  "  Summa  etiam  liberalitas  oaptos  redi- 
mere,  eripere  ex  hostium  manibus,  subtrahere 
neoi  homines,  et  maxime  feminas  tnrpidini,  red- 
dere  parentibns  Uberos,  parentes  liberis,  oires 
patrisB,  restituere.  Nota  sunt  h»o  nimis  H- 
^9B  Tastitate  et  ThraoisB:  quanti  ubique 
yenales  erant  captivi  orbe  .... 

Ibid.  (1 71.)  ''PrssoipuaestigiturUberalitas, 
redimere  oaptivos  et  maxime  ab  hoste  barbaro, 
qui  nihil  deferat  hnmanitatis  ad  miserioordiam, 
nisi  quod  avaritia  resenraverit  ad  redemp- 
tionem.'' 

lb.  L  ii.  0.  2  (g  13.)  <'  Ut  nos  aliquando  in 
invidiam  ineidimus,  quod  confregerimus  vasa 
mifstieap  ut  captives  redimeremus,  quod  Arianis 
displicere  potuerat,  neo  tam  factum  displioeret, 
quam  ut  esset  quod  in  nobis  reprehenderetnr.*' 

These  noble  and  charitable  sentiments  were 
not  those  of  St  Ambrose  only ;  his  words  are 
but  the  expression  of  the  feelings  Of  the  whole 
Church.  Without  referring  to  numberless  proofs 
which  I  might  adduce  here,  and  before  I  pass 
to  the  canons  which  I  mean  to  insert,  I  will 
eopj  some  passages  fVo;n  a  touching  letter  of 
St  Cyprian,  which  contains  the  motives  which 
animated  Uie  Church  in  her  pious  enternrise, 
and  gives  a  lively  description  of  her  seal  and 
eharity  in  these  admirable  efforts. 

"Cyprianns  Januario,  Maximo,  Prooulo, 
Yictori,  Modiano,  Nemesiano,  Nampulo,  et 
Honorato,  fratribus  salutem.  Cum  maidmo 
animi  nostri  gemitu  et  non  sine  lacrymis  legi- 
mus  litteras  vestras,  firatres  earissiml,  quas 
ad  nos  pro  dilecUonis  vestne  sollicitudine  de 
flratrum  nostrorum  et  sororum  oaptivitate  fe- 
eistis.  Quis  enim  non  doleat  in  ^usmodi 
oasibus,  aut  quis  non  dolorem  fratris  sui 
■uum  proprium  computet  cum  loquatnr  apos- 
tolus PauluB  et  dicat :  Si  patitur  umm 


brtim,  eompatiunimr  et  ocetera  membrsk :  si  let- 
tatur  membrum  unum,  eolkstoHtur  et  ctetera 
membra,  (1  ad  Cor.  xiL  26.)  Bt  alio  loco :  Quie 
injirmatur,  inquit,  et  non  ego  infirmor  /  (2  ad 
Cor.  xL  29.)  Quare  nunc  et  nobis  captivita« 
fratrum  nostra  oi^tivitas  eomputanda  esty  et 
periclitanttum  dolor  pro  nostro  dolore  nume- 
randns  est»  cum  sit  scilicet  adunadonis  nostra 
corpus  unum,  et  non  tantnm  dilectio  sed  ct 
religio  instigare  nos  debeat  et  confortare  ad 
firatrum  membra  redimend^  Nam  cum  denno 
apostolus  PauluB  dicat :  Neseitis  quia  templum 
Dei  estis,  et  Spirit%ts  Dei  habitat  in  vobis  t  (1 
ad  Cor.  iiL  16),  etiamsi  charitas  nos  minna 
adigeret  ad  opem  firatribus  ferendam,  oonsider- 
andnm  tamen  hoc  in  loco  ftiit^  Del  tcmplum 
esse  qu89  capta  sunt,  nee  pad  nos  longa  oessa- 
tione  et  ne^lecto  dolore  debere,  ut  diu  Del 
templa  captivasint;  sed  quibus  postumus  riri- 
bus  elaborare  et  velociter  gerere  ut  Christum 
judioem  et  Dominum  et  Deum  nostrum  pro- 
mereamur  obsequiis  nostris.  Nam  cum  dicat 
Paulus  apostohis,  Qu6tquot  in  Okristo  bapUmM 
estis,  GkrUtum  induisUs  (ad  GaL  iiL  27,)  in 
captivis  firatribus  nostms  oontemplandus  «ct 
Christns  et  redimendns  de  periculo  captivitadj, 
qui  nos  de  diaboli  faueibus  exuit»  nunc  ipse  qui 
manet  et  habitat  in  nobis  de  barbarorum  maai- 
bus  exuatur,  et  redimatur  nnmmaria  quantitata 
qui  nos  omce  redemit  et  sanguine. 


Quantns  vero  communis  omnibus  nobis  moeror 
atque  eruoiatns  est  de  periculo  virginum  qua 
illic  tenenturf  pro  quibus  non  tantnm  liberta- 
tis,  sed  et  pudoris  jaotura  plangenda  est,  nee 
tam  vincula  barbarorum  quam  lenonum  et  hi- 
panarium  stupra  deflenda  sunt,  ne  membra 
Christo  dieata  et  in  satemum  continenti»  hono- 
rum  pudica  virtnte  devota,  insultantium  libidine 
et  contagione  foedentnr  ?  Quse  omnia  istio  se- 
cundum litteras  vestras  fratemitas  nostra  eo- 
gitans  et  dolenter  examinans,  prompte  omnes 
et  libenter  ao  largiter  subsidia  nummaria  fratri- 
bus  contulerunt 


liisimus  antem  ses^ertia  centum  millia  nam- 
morum,  quss  istic  in  ecolesia  cui  de  Domini 
indulgentia  prsesumus,  oleri  et  plebis  apud  nos 
oonsistentis  collatione,  collecta  sunt,  qnn  rot 
iUic  pro  restra  diligentia  dispensabitis. 


Si  tamen  ad  explorandam  nostri  anima  ehari- 
tatem,  et  examinandi  nostri  pectoris  fidem  tato 
aliquid  aociderit,  nolite  cunctari  nuntiare  hiee 
nobis  litteris  yestrls,  pro  oerto  habentes  eeole- 
siam  nostram  et  fratemitatem  istio  universam, 
ne  hssc  ultra  iiant  preoibus  orare,  si  fiMta 
fiierint,  libenter  et  lai^iter  subiidia  prsBStare." 
(Bpist  60.) 

Thus  the  seal  for  the  redemptioa  of  captives, 
a  seal  which  was  exerted  with  so  much  ardor 
in  later  ages,  had  appeared  in  the  earlieet  times 
of  the  Chur<^ ;  this  seal  was  founded  on  grand 
and  sublime  motives,  which  render  this  wovk 
in  some  measure  divine,  and  secure  to  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  it  an  unfiwling  crown. 
Important  information  on  th|s  subject  will  be 
found  also  in  the  works  of  St  Gregory.  (Y. 
Ub.  iii.  ep.  16;  Ub.  iv.  ep.  17;  lib.  vL  ep.  M: 
Ub.  TiL  ep.  26,  28,  and  S8;  Ub.  ix.  ep.  17.) 
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The  proptrty  of  the  CAureh  employed  /or  the 

reden^tion  of  captivea. 

(Ccmdlium  MAdaooneaae  ■aoandnm,  aniio  685.) 

"Unde   statuimas  ao  decemimus,  at  mo8 

ftntiquos  a  fidelibus    reparetar;    et    deoimas 

•colesiastioU  famulantibuB  oeremoniis  popnlas 

omnia  inferat,  quas  saoerdotes  aut  in  panpemm 

Qsum  aut  in  captivorum  redemptionem  prctro' 

gantetf  sais  orationiboB  paoem  populo  ac  sala- 

tem  impetrent :  si  quia  an  tern  oontumax  nostris 

statatis  saluberrimis  fti^rity  a  membris  eoclesisB 

omni  tempore  separetur."    (Canon  5.) 

It  is  allowed  to  break  up  the  taered  veeeeU,  in 
order  to  devote  the  price  of  them  to  the  re- 
demption of  captive; 

(Oondliam  BhemenM^  anno  036  Tel.  680-) 

''  Si  qab  epiBcopna,  excepto  si  evenerit  ardoa 
necessitas  pro  redemptione  oaptiTonim  minis- 
teria  sancta  frangere  pro  qualicumqne  oondi- 
tione  presnmpserit,  ab  officio  oessabit  eoclesise." 
(Canon  22.) 

The  following  canon  informs  ns  that  the 
Bishops  gave  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
captives ;  they  are  desired  to  state  therein  the 
date  and  price  of  the  ransom;  they  are  re- 
quested also  to  mention  there  the  wants  of  those 
who  are  thus  restored  to  liberty. 

(Conoiliiun  Lagdanense  terUom,  anno  688.) 

''Id  etiam  de  epistolis  placoit  captiTomm, 
at  ita  sint  sancti  pontifloes  oaati,  nt  in  serritio 
pontifleibas  consistentibas  qui  eomm  manu  vel 
•abscriptione  agnoscat  epistolss  ant  qiuelibet 
instnuationam  Uttene  dari  debeant,  quatenus 
de  snbsoriptionibuB  nulla  ratione  possit  Deo 
propitio  dubitari:  et  epistola  commendationis 
pro  necessitate  oi^aslibet  promulgata  dies  da- 
tanun  et  pretia  constitnta,  rel  necessitates 
eaptivorum  qaos  com  epistoUf  dirigant>  ibidem 
inserantor."    (Canon  2.) 

1^  Bxeeee  into  tohieh  eome  eeoleeiaeiiee  allowed 
themeelvea  to  faU,  by  an  indiscreet  aeal  in 
favor  of  captivee, 

(BTnodos  S.  PatricU,  Anzllii  et  Iseminl  Episooporam 
In  Hibemia  celehrats,  dMa  annma  COiristi  460  Tel 
460.) 

'*  Si  quis  olericorom  volaerit  javare  captive 
com  suo  pretio  illi  subveniat>  nam  si  per  fiirtam 
ilium  inviolaverity  blasphemantor  multi  clerici 
per  unum  latronem,  qui  sic  fecerit  excomma- 
nionis  sit."    (Canon  32.) 

The  church  employed  her  property  in  the 
ransom  of  captives ;  and  when  the  latter  had 
afterwards  acquired  the  means  of  repaying  the 
sums  advanced  for  them,  she  refused  all  reim- 
bursement and  graciously  gave  up  the  price  of 
the  ransom. 

(Ex  epistolis  8.  QregorU.) 

**  Saerorum  canonum  statuta  et  legalis  per- 
mits t  auctoritates,  Hoi  res  ecdesiastioai  in 
redemptionem  oaptivonim  impendL  £t  ideo, 
quia  edocti  a  vobis  sumus,  ante  annos  fere  18, 
vimm  reverendissimum  quemdam  Fabinm, 
Episcopum  EoclosisB  Firmanse,  libras  11  ar- 
genti  de  eadem  ecclesia  pro  redemptione 
restra,  ao  patris  vestfl  Passivi,  Aratris  et  co- 
episcopi  nostri,  tunc  vero  clerici,  nb9non  matris 
vestrss;  hostibus  impendisse,  atque  ex  hoc 
qnamdam  formidinem  vos  habere,  ae  hoc  quod 
66  2 


datum  «8t>  a  vobis  quolibet  tempore  repetatWi 
hi^ns  prsecepii  auctoritate  suapioionem  vea» 
tram  prs^vidimns  auferendam;  constituentety 
nnllam  vos  exinde,  hssredesque  vestros  quolibet 
tempore  repetitionis  molestiam  sustinere,  neo 
a  quoquam  vobis  aliquam  objici  qusBstionem." 
{h.  7,  ep.  14,  et  hab.    Cuas.  12,  q.  2,  c  16.) 

The  property  of  the  Church  eerved  to  raneom 

captivee. 

(Condlinm  Yernense  secundum,  anno  844.) 

''EcoleaisB  facultates  quas  reges  et  reliqul 
ohristiani  Deo  voverunt,  ad  alimentum  servo- 
rum  Dei  et  paupemm,  ad  exoeptionem  hospi- 
tum,  redemptionie  captivorum,  atque  templorum 
Dei  instaurationem,  nunc  in  usu  sa&cularinm 
detinentur.  Hinc  multi  servi  Dei  penuriam 
oibi  et  potus  ao  vestimentorum  patiuntur, 
pauperes  oonsuetam  eleemosynam  non  acci- 
piunt,  negliguntnr  hospites,/rau(iaR<ur  captivi, 
et  fama  omnium  merito  laceratur."  (Canon  12.) 

Let  us  observe  in  this  canon  the  use  which 
the  Church  made  of  her  property ;  after  having 
supported  the  clergy,  and  maintained  divine 
worship,  she  devoted  it  to  succor  the  ^oor, 
travellers  or  pilgrims,  and  to  redeem  captives. 
I  make  this  observation  here,  because  the 
opportunity  offers;  not  because  this  canon  is 
the  only  proof  of  the  excellent  use  which  the 
Church  made  of  her  property.  Indeed,  a  great 
number  of  others  might  be  cited,  beginning 
with  the  canons  called  Apostolical.  It  is  no- 
cessary  also  to  remark  the  expression  which  ia 
sometimes  made  use  of  to  stigmatize  the  wick- 
edness of  the  spoilers  of  the  Church,  or  of  those 
who  administer  her  property  badly ;  Uiey  are 
called  pauperum  necatoree,  *  murderers  of  the 
poor ;'  to  make  it  well  understood  that  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  this  property  is  the 
support  of  the  necessitous. 

?IV. 

Thoee  who  attempt  to  take  away  the  Uberty  of 

pereone  are  excommunicated, 

(CoiMlUum  Lugdunense  sseundum,  amio  668.) 

"  Et  qui  peccatis  facientibus  multi  in  pemi- 

ciem  anim»  sues  ita  conati  sunt,  aut  oonantvr 

assurgere,  ut  animas  longa  temporis  quiete  sine 

alia  status  sui   compeUtione  viventes,  nune 

improba  proditione  atque  traditions,  aut  cap- 

tivaverint  ant   captivare  conentur,  si  juxta 

prseceptum  domini  regis  emendare  distulerint^ 

quousque  hos  quos  oMuxemnt,  in  loco  in  qao 

longum  tempns  quiete  vixerint,  restaurare  de- 

beant,  eoclesi»  communione  priventur."    (C*- 

non  3.) 

We  see  in  this  canon  that  private  indiridn- 
als,  by  too  frequent  attempts,  employed  rio- 
lenee  to  reduce  f^e  persons  to  slavery.  At 
this  time,  on  account  of  the  irruptions  of  the 
barbarians,  the  state  of  Europe  was  sach,  thai 
public  authority,  weak  in  the  extreme,  did 
not>  properly  speaking,  exist  This  is  the  reft- 
Bon  why  it  is  so  noble  to  see  the  Church  strng- 

5 ling  every  where  to  support  public  order,  te 
efend  liberty,  and  excommunicating  those 
who  attacked  that  liberty,  in  contempt  of  the 
commands  of  the  king. 

The  tame  abuee  repreteed, 
(Condlium  Rbemense,  anno  625  vel  680.) 
**  Si  quis  ingenuum  aut  liberum  ad  servitiva 
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fnolinare  rdntfAi,  aat  fovtMse  jam  feoit,  et 
eommonitos  ab  episoopo  se  de  inquietadine 
C||as  reyooare  iieglezerit>  aat  emondare  aolaerity 
temqoam  oalomnisB  renm  plaouit  BeqaestrarL" 
(Canon  17.) 

It  U  declared  that  Ke  lo&o  Uad»  away  a  Chri9^ 

Uan  to  tell  him,  i»  guilty  of  homicide, 

(OonoUivm  Oonflnentinam,  anno  922.) 

''Item  interrogatnm  esti  quid  de  eo  faoi- 

ondnm  sit  qui  ohristianam  hominem  sednzerit, 

et  aio  yendiderit :  responsamqae  est  ab  omni- 

hvLB,  homioidii  reatnm,  ipsum  hominem  aibi 

contrahere."    (Canon  7.) 

The  traffic  in  men,  praoHeed  at  that  time  in 

England,  it  proeorihed;  it  it  forbidden  to 

eellmen  like  ignoble  animtUe* 

(OonoUiiun  Londinenn,  anno  1102») 

''Ke  qnis  Ulad  ne/arium  negotium  quo  hac- 
tenns  in  Anglia  solebant  homines  sicnt  brata 
animalia  yenondari,  deincepa  allatenoB  faoere 
pradsnmat." 

We  see,  from  the  canon  which  I  haye  jost 
cited,  to  what  point  the  Church  had  attained 
in  all  that  affects  true  dyilization.  We  are  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  considered 
that  a  great  step  has  been  gained  in  modem 
ciyilisation  by  the  consent  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean nations  to  sign  treaties  to  suppress  the 
fllaye-trade;  now  tiie  canon  which  we  haye 
just  cited  tells  us,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  in  that  yery  town  of 
London,  where  the  fieunous  Conyention  was 
lately  held,  the  traffic  in  men  was  forbidden, 
and  stigmatized  as  it  deseryes.  Ne/arium 
niegotium — detestable '  trade — ^it  is  called  by 
the  Council:  in/amoue  traffic,  it  is  called 
by  modern  ciyilization,  the  unconscious  heir 
01  the  thoughts  and  even  the  words  of  those 
men  who  are  treated  by  it  as  barbarians, 
of  those  Bishops,  whom  calumny  has  more  or 
less  represented  as  a  band  of  conspirators 
against  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  human 


Itie  ordered  tJiatpereone  who  have  been  told  or 
pledged,  thallimmediatelg  recover  their  liberty 
by  rettoring  the  price  received;  it  it  ordained 
th<U  more  thall  not  be  required  of  them  than 
they  thall  have  received  fir  their  liberty, 

(Synodus  inoortl  lod,  drca  annum  610.) 

"  De  ingenuis  qui  se  pro  peonnia  aut  alim 
fteyendiderint,  vel  oppignorayerinty  placuit  ut 
qnandoquidem  pretium,  quantum  pro  ipsis 
datum  est,  inyenire  potuenint,  absque  dilatione 
■d  statum  susb  oonditionis  reddito  pretio  re> 
formentur,  nee  amplius  quam  pro  eis  datum 
est  requiratur.  Et  interim,  si  yir  ex  ipsis,  uz- 
orem  ingenuam  habuerit^  aut  mulier  ingenuum 
habuerit  maritnm,  filii  qui  ez  ipsis  nati  Aie- 
rint,  in  ingenuitate  permaneant.''   (Canon  14.) 

The  text  of  this  Council,  held,  according  to 
some,  at  Bonouil,  well  desenres  to  haye  some 
remarks  made  on  it  The  beneficial  regulation 
which  allowed  a  man  who  had  been  sold  to 
regain  his  liberty  by  paying  the  sum  receiyed, 
checked  an  eyil  which  was  deeply  rooted  in 
the  customs  of  (HvH  at  that  time,  for  we  find 
it  at  a  yery  early  period.  We  know,  indeed, 
from  CsMar,  whose  testimony  we  haye  cited  in 


the  tezt,  that  many  men  of  that  country  sold 
their  liberty  to  relieye  themselyes  from  diffi- 
culties. Let  us  also  remark  the  regulation 
contained  in  the  same  canon  with  respect  to 
the  children  of  the  person  who  was  sold; 
whether  it  be  the  father  or  mother,  the  canon 
presoribes,  in  both  cases,  that  the  children 
shall  be  free;  and  it  here  departs  from  the 
wen  known  rule  of  ciyil  law :  ptxrtut  teqwtur 
ventrem. 

It  it  forbidden  to  give  up  to  the  Jewt  the  tUmf 
who  have  taken  r^uge  in  the  churehet;  it  mat' 
tert  little  whether  th^  have  ehoten  tha*  atuUtm 
beoaute  their  nuutert  obliged  them  to  thing* 
contrary  to  the  ChritUan  faith,  or  becauf 
they  have  been  maltreated  by  eA«m  after  hav^ 
ing  been  once  withdrawn  from  the  tacred  cuy- 
lum  under  the  promite  of  pardon, 

(OonciUum  Aurelianense  tertlum,  anno  S38.) 
"  De  mancipiis  Christianis,  quae  in  Judsdorum 
seryitio  detinentor,  si  eis  quod  Christiana  reli- 
gio  yetat»  a  dominis  imponitur,  aut  si  eos  quo* 
de  ecdesia  ezcusatos  toUent,  pro  culpa  qus 
remissa  est^  affligere  aut  csadere  fortasse  pr«- 
sumpserint,  et  ad  ecelesiam  iterato  confuge- 
rint,  nullatenus  a  sacehlote  reddantur,  nisi 
pretium  offeratur  ao  detur,  quod  mancipia  ipsa 
yalere  pronuntiayerit  justa  tazatio."  (Canon 
13.) 

The  precept  given  in  the  preceding  canon  if  re-        ^ 
newed;  a  precept  contained  in  the  canon  which 
we  have  jutt  cited. 

(Concilium  Aurelianense  qnartum,  anno  ML) 
"  Cum  prioribus  canonibus  jam  fberit  defini- 
tum  ut  de  mancipiis  Christianis,  quae  apnd 
Judaaos  sunt,  si  ad  eoclesiam  oonfugerint,  et 
redimi  se  postulayerinty  etiam  ad  qnoscumque 
Christlonos  refugerint,  et  seryire  Judasis  n<Au- 
erint,  taxato  et  oblato  a  fldelibus  justo  pretio, 
abeorumdominioliberentur,  ideo  statuimus,  ut 
tam  justa  constitutio  ab  omnibus  oa^oUds 
oonsenretur."    (Canon  30.) 

The  Jew  who  pervertt  a  Chrittiem  tlave  it  /nm- 
ithed  with  the  lott  of  all  hit  tlavet,    (Ibid.) 

"Hoc  etiam  decemimus  obserrandum,  at 
quicumque  Judasus  proselytum,  qui  adyena  ^- 
citur,  Judasum  facere  pnesumpserit,  aut  Chris- 
tianum  factum  ad  Judaioam  superstiUonem  ad- 
ducere;  yel  si  Judeeus  Christianam  anoiIlai& 
suam  dbi  crediderit  sociandam ;  yel  si  de  pa- 
rentibns  Christianis  natum,  JudsDum  sub  pro- 
missione  fecerit  libertatie,  manoipiorum  amis- 
sione  mulctetur."    (Canon  31.) 

Jewt  are  forbidden  to  have  Ghrittian    tlavet 

henceforth;  at  to  thote  who  are  in  their  power, 

all  Chrittiant  are  allowed  to  rantom  them  by 

paying  their  Jewith  mattert  twelve  tolidu 

(Condlium  Mattsoonense  primum,  anno  681.) 

"Et  liccat  quid  de  Christianis  qui   aut  de 

oaptivitatis  incursn,  aut  fraudibus  Judaeorum 

senritio    implicantur,    debeat  obseryari,    non 

solum  canoniois  statutis,  sod  et  legum  beneficio 

pridem  faerit  constitutum;   tamen  quia  nuno 

Item  quo  nimdam  querela  exorta  est,  quosdam 

JudaeoB,  per  ciyitates  aut  municipia  consisten- 

tes,  in  tantam  insolentiam  et  proteryiam  pro- 
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nflntf  Qi  neo  reelamantes  Ohristianos  lieeat 
Tel  pretio  de  eomm  servitute  absolri:  Idoirco 
prsBsenti  conoilio,  Deo  auctore,  sanoimos,  ut 
nallas  Christianm  Judsos  deineeps  debeai  de- 
servire ;  sed  datis  pro  qaolibet  bono  manoipio 
12  solidis,  ipsam  manoipium  qolcamque  Ghris- 
tianoB,  MO  ad  ingenuitatem,  sea  ad  serTitium, 

.  lioentiam  habeat  redimendi ;  quia  Befas  est,  at 
qnOB  Christus  Dominos  eangiiiiiis  sai  elRisione 
redemity  perseoutorum  Tincnlis  maneant  irre- 

^  titi.  Qaod  si  aoqaiescere  hU  qnsB  Btatuimus 
qaicmnqiie  Jndnos  nolnerit,  quamdiu  ad  peca- 
niam  eonstitutam  yeoire  diBtulerit,  lioeat  man- 
oipio  ipsi  cum  Christianis  abicnmque  Tolnerit 
habitare.  Illud  eUam  specialiter  sanoientes, 
qnod  si  quia  Jadnns  Ghristianam  manoipium 
ad  orrprem  Jndaioom  oonvictas  fnerii  snasisse, 
nt  ipse  manoipio  eareat,  et  legandi  damnations 
plectotur."    (Canon  16.) 

The  preceding  canon  is  almost  eqniTalent  to 
a  decree  for  the  enUre  emancipation  of  Chris- 
tian slaves ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Jews  were 
forbidden  to  acquire  new  Christian  slaves,  and, 
on  the  other,  those  who  were  in  thpir  posses- 
sion could  be  redeemed  by  the  first  Christian 
who  came,  it  is  clear  that  the  charity  of  the 
laiihfal  thns  finding  a  door  open  to  it,  the 
nnmbcr  of  Christian  slaves  who  groaned  in  the 
power  of  the  Jews  must  have  diminished  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  It  is  not  said  that 
these  canonical  regulations  of  the  Church  from 
the  first  moment  obtained  all  the  result  which 
was  intended ;  but,  as  she  was  the  only  power 
that  remained  standing  at  that  time,  and  the 
only  one  that  exercised  influence  on  the  na- 
tions, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  her  regulations 
were  infinitely  advantageous  to  those  in  whose 
fkvor  they  were  established. 

Jewt  are  forbidden  to  tiequire  Ckriettan  elawa. 
If  a  Jew  pervert*  to  JudaUm,  or  eiroumciaea 
a  Christian  elave,  the  latter  heeotneefree  vntK- 
out  having  any  thing  to  pay  to  hit  matter, 

(OonoUiam  Tototannm  tertiam,  anno  689.) 

"  Suggerente  concilio,  id  gloriossimns  domi- 
nns  noster  canonibus  inserendum  pnecipit,  nt 
Judsdis  non  lieeat  Christianas  habere  nxores, 
neque  maneipia  comparare  in  utut  propriot,  .  . 

**  Si  qui  vero  Christian!  ab  eis  Jodaico  ritn 
sunt  maculati,  vel  etiam  eircumcisi,  non  reddito 
pretio  ad  libertatem  et  rellgionem  redeant 
Christianam."  (Canon  14.) 

This  canon  {§  remarkable,  both  because  it 
protects  the  conscience  of  the  slave,  and  im- 
poses on  masters  a  punishment  favorable  to 
liberty.  This  manner  of  checking  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  those  who  violated  the  con- 
sciences of  their  slaves,  is  found,  during  the 
following  century,  in  a  curious  example  con- 
tained in  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  Ina, 
queen  of  the  West  Saxons.    It  is  this : 

If  a  matter  maket  hit  tkive  work  on  Sunday, 
the  tlave  becomet  free, 

(lieges  Tn»  reginsSaxonam  Oodduonun,  anno  002.) 

'*  Si  servus  operetnr  die  dominioa  per  prSB- 
eeptum  domint  sui,  sit  liber."  (Leg.  iU.) 


Another  curious  example ; 
If  a  matter  givet  meat  to  a  tlave  on  a  fatting^ 

day,  the  tlave  heeomet  free, 
(Concilium  Berghamstedn  anno  ffi  Withredi  regis 

OantU,  id  est  Christi  G97 :  sub  Bertualdo  Cantuari- 

ensi  archiepisoopo  eelebratnm.    H»c  sunt  judids 

Withredi  r^is  Osatuarionun.) 

**  Si  quis  servo  suo  camem  in  Jejunio  dedi- 
derit  comedendam,  servos  liber  exeat.''  (Canon 
16.) 

It  it  definitively  forhidden  for  Jewt  to  Adce 
Chrittian  tlavet ;  all  contravention  of  thit 
order  thall  deprive  the  Jewt  of  all  their 
tlavet,  nho  thaU  obtain  their  liberty  from  the 
prinee, 

(Concilium  Toletanum  qoartom,  anno  68S.) 
"  Ex  decreto  gtoriosissimi  principis  hoc  sanc- 
tum elegit  concilium,  ut  Jodseis  non  Uceat 
Christianos  servos  habere,  neo  Christiana  man- 
eipia emere,  nee  ci^usquam  consequi  largitate : 
nefas  est  enim  ut  membra  Christi  serviant  An- 
tichristi  ministris.  Quod  si  deinceps  servos 
Christianos,  vel  ancillas  Judsei  habere  prss- 
snmpserint,  sublati  ab  eomm  dominata  liber- 
tatem a  principe  consequantur.''  (Canon  66.) 

It  it  forbidden  to  tell  Chrittian  tlavet  to  Jewt 

or  Oentilet;  if  tuch  talet  have  been  made, 

they  thall  be  annulled, 

(Ooneiliom  MMnaense,  anno  OSS.) 

"Vt  Christiani  Judaois  vel  Gentilibus  non 
vendantnr;  et  si  quis  Christianorom  necessi- 
tate cogente  maneipia  sua  Christiana  elegerit 
venundanda,  non  aliis  nisi  tantom  Christianis 
expendat.  Nam  si  paganis  aut  Jnd»is  vendi- 
derit,  commonione  privetor,  et  emptio  careat 
firmitate."  (Canon  11.) 

No  precaotion  was  too  great  in  those  unhap- 
py times.  It  might  appear  at  first  that  such 
regulations  were  an  effect  of  the  intolerance 
of  the  Church  with  respect  to  the  Jews  and 
Pagans ;  and  yet,  in  reality,  they  were  a  bar- 
rier against  the  barbarism  which  invaded  all ; 
they  were  a  goarantee  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  man ;  so  much  the  more  necessary, 
as  all  the  others,  it  may  be  said,  had  disap- 
peared. Read  the  document  which  we  are 
about  to  transcribe;  you  will  there  see  that 
barbarism  was  carried  so  far,  that  slaves  were 
sold  to  the  Pagans  to  be  sacrificed. 

(Qxegorlus  Papa  m.  ep.  ad  Bonlfluium  Archiepiscth 
pom,  anno  781.) 

''Hoc  qooqne  inter  alia  crimina  agi  in  par- 
tAuB  illis  dixisti,  quod  quidam  ex  fidelibus  ad 
immolandum  paganis  sua  venundent  maneipia. 
Quod  ot  magnopere  corrigere  debeas,  frater, 
commonemus,  nee  sinas  fieri  ultra;  soelusest 
enim  et  impietas.  Eis  ergo  qui  hmo  perpetra- 
veront,  similem  homiddss  indices  posniten- 
tiam." 

These  excesses  must  have  occupied  the  ac 
tive  attention  of  the  Church,  as  we  see  the 
CoonoO  of  Liptines,  held  in  743,  again  insist 
on  this  point,  and  forbid  Christian  slaves  to  be 
given  op  to  the  Oentiles. 

"Et  ot  maneipia  Christiana  paganis  noa 
tradantor."    (Canon  7.) 
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/f  U/orhiddei^  to  ^eU  a  Okrittian  •lave  o¥t  of 

ike  territory  comprUed  within  the  kingdom  of 

Olovie, 

(GonoUiam  OabUonanie^  anno  650.) 

"PietatiseBtmaximad  et  religionis  intoitas, 
«t  eapfciyitada  yinoalam  oramiio  a  Christianifl 
redimatar.  Unde  sanota  Synodas  noscitor  oen- 
fuiflse,  at  nnllos  manoipinm  extra  fines  vel  ter- 
minoi,  qui  ad  regmun  domihi  Olodovei  regis 
pertinenty  debeat  venundare,  ne  qaod  absit, 
per  tale  oommeroiuniy  aat  eaptivitatU  rinoalo, 
▼el  quod  pcjjas  est,  Jndaica  serritate  mancipia 
Christiana  teneantor  implioita."    (Canon  9.) 

This  canon,  which  forbids  the  selling  of  Chris- 
tian slaves  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Cloris,  for 
&ar  that  thej  should  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
Pagans  and  Jews,  and  the  other  of  the  Coonoil 
of  Rheims,  cited  above,  which  contains  a  simi- 
lar regulation,  are  worthy  of  remark,  under 
two  aspects ;  they  show,  1st,  the  high  respect 
which  we  ought  to  have  for  the  soul  of  man, 
even  of  him  who  is  a  slave,  since  it  is  forbidden 
to  sell  him  where  his  conscience  might  be  in 
danger :  a  respect  which  it  was  very  important 
to  maintain,  both  In  order  to  eradicate  the  er- 
roneous maxims  of  antiquity  on  this  pointy 
and  because  it  was  the  first  step  towards  eman- 
cipation. 2d.  By  limiting  the  power  of  sale, 
there  was  introduced  into  that  kind  of  property 
a  law  which  distinguished  it  fVom  others,  and 
placed  it  in  a  different  and  more  elevated  cate- 
gory. This  was  a  great  step  made  towards 
declaring  open  war  against  this  property  itself, 
and  abolishing  it  by  legitimate  means. 
C^erice  who  eold  their  elavee  to  Jew»  are  eeverely 

reproved :  they  are  threatened  with  alarming 

puniehtnente, 
(OonoUlum  deoimum  Toletanum,  snno  656.) 

"  BeptimsB  oollationis  immane  satis  et  infan- 
dum  operationis  studium  nunc  sanctum  nostrum 
adiit  concilium ;  quod  plerique  ex  saoerdotibus 
et  levitis,  qui  pro  sacris  ministeriis,  et  pietatis 
studio,  gubemationisque  augmento  sanctss  eo- 
desisB  deputati  sunt  officio,  malunt  imitari  tur- 
bam  malorum,  potius  quam  sanctorum  patrum 
insistere  mandatis :  nt  ipsi  etiam  qui  redimere 
debuerunt,  venditiones  facere  intendant,  quos 
Christ!  sanguine  prsBsciunt  esse  redemptos ;  ita 
duntaxat,  ut  eorum  dominio  qui  sunt  empti  in 
ritu  Judaismo  convertantur  oppress!,  et  fit  exe- 
crabile  commercium,  ubi  nitente  Deo  justum 
est  sanctum  adesse  conventum ;  quia  majorum 
canones  vetnerunt  nt  nullns  Jndceomm  co^ju- 
gia  vel  servitia  habere  pnesumat  de  Christi- 
anorum  coetu."  > 

Here  the  Council  eloquently  reprimands  the 
guilty;  it  continues: 

**  Si  quis  enim  post  banc  definitionem  talia 
agere  tentaverit,  noverit  se  extra  ecdesiam 
fieri,  et  pnesenti,  et  future  jndicio  cum  Juda 
simill  pcena  percelli,  dum  modo  Dominum 
denuo  proditionis  pretio  malunt  ad  iracundiam 
provocare."    (Canon  7.) 

JVL 
Pope  3l  Gregory  the  Firet  givee  freedom  to 

two  elavee  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  Remarkable 

paaeage^  in  which  thie  holy  pope  explains  the 

motivee  which  induced  the  Chrietianeto  en/ran^ 

ehiee  their  elavee. 

«  Cum  Redemptor  noster  toUus  conditor  crea- 
tuna  ad  hoc  propltiatus  humanam  voluerit  car- 


nem  assumere,  at  divinitetis  susb  gratia,  dirvco 
quo  tenebamur  ct^tivi  vincolo  servitutiev  pristi- 
nsB  nos  restitueret  libertati ;  salubriter  agiter, 
si  homines  quos  ab  initio  natura  creavlt  libcros 
et  protulit,  et  jus  gentium  jugo  substituit  ser- 
vitutis,  in  ea  natura  in  qua  nati  fnerant,  mana- 
mittentis  beneficio,  libertati  reddantur.  Atque 
ideo  pietatis  intuitu,  et  hi^us  rei  coneideratione 
permoti,  vos  Montanam  atque  Thomam  &- 
mulos  sanctsB  RomansD  Eoelesiss,  cui  Deo  a^ja- 
tore  deservimus,  liberos  ex  hao  die  civesque 
Romanes  efficimus,  omneqne  vestnun  vobis 
relaxamus  servitntis  peeulium."  (8.  Greg.  1. 
V.  ep.  12.) 

Biehope  are  directed  to  reepeet  the  liberty  of 
thoee  who  have  been  en/ranohieed  by  thmr 
predeceeeore.  Mention  ie  made  of  the  power 
given  to  Biehope  to  free  their  elavee  who  aeeerve 
welly  and  the  eum  ie  fixed  which  they  may  give 
them  to  aid  them  in  living. 

(Gomdlium  Agathense^  snno  506.) 
**  Sane  si  qaos  de  servis  ecclesisB  benemeritof 
sibi  episcopus  libertate  donaverit,  coUatam 
libertatem  a  suecessorlbus  plaouit  cnstodiri, 
cum  hoc  quod  eis  manumissor  in  libertate  con- 
tulerit,  quod  tamen  jubemus  viginti  solidomm 
numerum,  et  modum  in  terrula,  vineola,  vel 
hospitiolo  tenere.  Quod  amplius  datum  fuerit, 
post  mannmissoris  mortem  ecdesia  revocabit" 
(Canon  7.) 

What  hae  been  mortaged  or  alienated  from  the 
property  of  the  Church  by  a  Biehop  who  hae 
Uft  nothing  of  hie  own,  muet  be  restored  ;  biU 
emfranehieed  elavee  are  excepted  from  thie 
rule :  they  ehaU  preeerve  their  liberty. 
(Oondllnm  Aurelianense  quartom,  anno  541.) 
''  Ut  episcopus  qui  de  facultate  propria  eccte- 
sisB  nihil  relinquit,  de  ecclesisa  facultate  si  quid 
aliter  quam  canones  eloqnunter  obligaveriti 
vendiderit,  aut  distraxerit,  ad  ecclesiam  revo- 
cetur.  Sane  si  de  servis  ecdesiao  libertos  fecerit 
nnmero  competenti,  in  ingenuitate  permaneant, 
ita  ut  ab  officio  eoolesisB  non  reoedant.*'    (Ca- 
non 9.) 

An  English  Council  ordains  that,  at  the  death 
of  each  Bishop,  all  his  English  slaves  shall  be 
{teed.  The  solemnisation  of  the  obsequies  ii 
regulated ;  to  terminate  the  ftineral  oeremoniea, 
each  Bishop  and  abbot  shall  enfranchise  three 
slaves,  by  giving  them  each  three  soltdL 
(Synodus  OelUohytensls,  anno  816.) 
« Deeimo  jubetur,  et  hoc  firmiter  statuimui 
asservandum,  tam  in  nostris  diebus,  quamque 
etiam  ftituris  temporibus,  omnibus  succeesori- 
bus  nostris  qui  post  nos  iUis  sedibus  ordinentor 
quibus  ordinati  snmus :  ut  quandocnmque  ali- 
quis  ex  numero  episoopomm  migraverit  de 
sascufo,  hoc  pro  anima  illius  prsecipimus,  ex 
substantia  oniuscumque  rei  decimam  partem 
dividere,  ao  distribuere  pauperibus  in  elee- 
mosynam,  sive  in  pecoribus,  et  armentis,  sea 
de  ovibns  et  porois,  vel  etiam  in  oellariis, 
nee  nom  omnem  hominem  Anglicum  liberarcy  gm 
in  diebue  euie  eit  eervituti  eubJectuSf  ut  per  Ulud 
sui  proprii  laboris  fmctum  retributionis  per- 
cipere  mereatur,  et  indulgentiam  peecatonim. 
Nee  nllatenus  ab  aliqua  persona  huio  capitulo 
contradicatur,  sed  magis,  prout  condecet,  a 
suecessoribns  augeatur,  et  ejus  memoria  semper 
in  posterum  per   universas  eoclesias  nostra 
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ditioni  BubjeoUa  cum  Dei  laudibus  habeatnr  et 
honoretor.  Prorsns  orationes  et  eleemosynas 
que  inte/  nos  specialiter  condictam  habemas, 
id  est,  at  itatim  per  singulas  parochiaa  in 
singnlis  quibasqoe  ecolesiis,  polsato  signo,  om- 
nis  famoloram  Dei  coetas  ad  basilicam  oonve- 
niant,  ibique  pariter  zxz  psalmoi  pro  defoncti 
animaB  deoantent.  Et  postea  umLsqaisque  antis- 
tes  et  abbas  sezcentos  psalmos,  et  oentam  vi- 
ginti  mlssas  oelebrare  faciat,  et  tret  hominet 
liberet  et  eorum  cuilibet  tree  tolidoe  dietribuat," 
(Caaon  10.) 

A  eurioue  doeumentf  which  ehotoe  the  generoue 
reeolution  made  by  the  Council  of  Armagh 
in  Ireland,  to  give  liberty  to  all  the  Englieh 
elavee, 

(OoQcUiQin  Ardamaebiense  in  HIbemia  oelebratam, 
anno  1171:  ez  Oiraldo  Ounbrenii,  etp,  zzrilL 
HibemlA  ezpufnatn.) 

''His  oompletls  oonroeato  apad  Ardama- 
ohiam  totins  Hibemis  clero,  et  super  advena- 
mm  in  insolam  adrenta  tractato  dintios  et 
deliberato,  tandem  communis  omnium  in  hoc 
sententia  resedit :  propter  peocata  scilicet  po- 
puli  suir  eoque  pnecipue  quod  Anglos  ollm,  tam 
a  meroatoribus,  quam  pnedonibus  atque  piratis, 
emero  passim,  et  in  serritutem  redigere  con- 
sucveranty  divinie  censura  rindiotss  hoc  eis 
inoommodnm  accidisse,  ut  et  ipsi  quoque  ab 
eadem  gente  in  servitutem  vice  reciproca  Jam 
redigantur.  Anglorum  namque  populns  adbuo 
integro  eorum  regno,  commnni  gentls  yitio, 
libcros  sues  renales  ezponere,  et  priusquam 
inopiam  nllam  aut  inediam  sustinerent,  Alios 
proprioB  et  cognates  in  Hibemiam  vendere 
oonsuererant  Unde  et  probabiliter  oredi  po- 
test, slcut  renditores  olim,  ita  et  emptores,  tam 
enormi  delicto  juga  senritutis  jam  meruisse. 
Decretum  est  itaque  in  prsedicto  ooncilio,  et 
cum  universitatis  consensu  publico  statntum, 
ut  Angli  ubique  per  insulam,  serritutis  Tinculo 
mancipati,  in  pristinam  rerocentur  libertatem." 

It  is  thus  that  religions  ideas  influence  and 
soften  the  ferocious  manners  of  nations.  When 
a  public  calamity  occurs,  they  immediately  find 
its  cause  in  the  dirine  anger,  justly  ezcited  by 
the  traffic  which  the  Irish  carried  on  by  buy- 
ing English  slaves  of  merchants,  robbers,  and 
pirates.  It  is  not  less  curious  to  learn,  that  at 
that  time  the  English  were  barbarous  enough 
to  sell  their  children  and  relations,  like  the 
AfHcans  of  our  days.  This  fHghtfiil  custom 
must  have  been  pretty  general,  as  we  read  in 
the  passage  quoted,  that  it  was  the  common 
rice  of  those  nations :  eommuni  gentie  vitio. 
This  makes  us  better  understand  the  necessity 
of  a  regulation  inserted  above,  that  of  the 
Council  of  London,  held  in  1102,  which  pro- 
scribes this  infamous  traffic  in  men. 

It  ie  forbidden  to  ehcmge  the  elavee  of  the  Church 
for  other  elavee,  unleee  the  exchange  procured 
their  liberty, 

(Ez  eoncilio  apud  Sylvaneetum,  anno  864.) 
*'  Mancipia  ecdesiastioa,  nisi  ad  libertatem 
non  convenit  oommutari  ,*  videlicet  ut  mancipia, 
quas  pro  ccclesiastico  homine  dabuntur,  in  eo- 
olesite  servitute  permaneant,  et  ecclesiasticafl 
homo,  qui  commutatur,  fruatur  perpetna  liber- 
tate.  Quod  enim  semel  Deo  consecratnm  est, 
ad  humanos  usus  transferri  non  decet"  (V. 
Decret  Greg.  IX.,  L  ilL  tit  19,  cap.  S.) 


A  Canon  eonUtining  the  eame  fegulation  eu  tJU 
preceding  ;  and  whence,  moreover,  it  appeare, 
that  the  faithful,  for  the  ealvation  of  their 
eoule,  were  aecuetomed  to  offer  their  elavee  to 
Ood  and  the  Sainte* 


(Bz  eodem,  anno  864.) 
"  Iqjustum  videtur  et  impium,  ut  mancipia» 
qu8»  fideles  Deo  et  Sanctis  ^us  pro  remedio 
animsB  susd  oonsecrarunt,  c^juscumque  muneris 
mancipio,  vel  commutationis  eommeroio  itemm 
in  servitutem  secularinm  redigantur,  cum  oa- 
nonica  auotoritas  servos  tantummodo  permittat 
distrahi  fhgitivos.  Et  ideo  ecclesiarum  rectorei 
eummopere  caveant,  ne  eleemosyna  unius,  alt»- 
rius  peccatnm  flat  Et  est  absurdum,  ut  ab 
ecelesiastica  dignitate  lervns  discedens,  hv- 
nuuue  sit  obnozius  servitutL"    (Ibid.  ci^.  4.) 

Freedom  ehall  be  granted  to  elavee  who  wieh  to 
embrace  the  monaetic  etate,  yet  without  m«- 
gleeting  ueeful  precautione  to  aeeertain  the 
reality  of  their  vocation, 
(Oondlium  Bomanum  sub  S.  Oregorio  L,  anno  507.) 
<'  Mnltof  de  ecelesiastica  sen  S8»calari  familia, 
novimus  ad  omnipotentis  Dei  servitium  festi- 
nare,  ut  ab  humana  servitute  liberi  in  divine 
servitio  valeant  familiarius  in  monasteriis  con- 
versari,  quos  si  passim  dimittimns,  omnibuB 
f^giendi  eodesiastici  juris  dominium  occasio- 
nem  prssbemus :  si  vero  festinantes  ad  omnipo- 
tentis Dei  servitium,  incaute  retinemns,  illi 
invenimur  negare  qussdam  qui  dedit  omnia. 
Unde  neoesse  est»  ut  quisquis  ez  juris  ecolesi- 
astici  vel  ssBcalaris  militisB  servitute  ad  Dei 
servitium  oonverti  desiderat,  probetur  prius  in 
laioo  habitn  oonstitutos :  et  si  mores  ejus  atque 
convenatio  bona  desiderio  ejus  testimonium 
ferunt,  absque  retraotatione  servire  in  monas- 
terio  omnipotenti  Domino  permittatnr,  ut  ab 
humane  servitio  liber  recedat,  qui  in  divino 
obsequio  districtiorem  appetit  servitutem."  (S. 
Qreg.  epist  44  lib.  iv). 

The  abuee  of  ordaining  elavee  without  the  com- 

eent  of  their  maettre  had  ^read;  this  abuee 

ie  checked, 

(Ez  epLrtolii  Gdaaii  Papsk) 

"Ez  antiquis  regulis  et  novella  synodal!  ez- 
planatione  comprehensum  est,  personas  ob- 
nozias  servituti,  oingulo  coelestis  militlsB  non 
prfficingi.  Sed  nescio  utrum  ignorantia  an 
voluntate  rapiamini,  ita  ut  ex  hae  cauea  nulltie 
pene  Epiecoporum  videatur  extorrie.  Ita  enim 
nos  frequens  et  plurimorum  querela  nos  cir- 
cumstrepit,  ut  ez  hao  parte  nihil  penitus  putt- 
tor  constitutnm."  (Distin.  54.  c.  9.) 

^'Frequene  equidem,  et  aeeidua  noe  querela 
cireumetretnt  de  his  pontifloibus,  qui  nee  anU- 
quas  regulas  nee  deereta  nostra  noviter  direct* 
cogitantes,  obnozias  possessionibns  obKgatas- 
que  personaa,  venientes  ad  dericalis  officii 
cingulnm  non  recusant."  (Ibid.  o.  10.) 

"Actores  siquidem  flliie  nostrsD  illustris  et 
magniflcas  feminsB,  Mazimae,  petitorii  nobis 
insinuatione  conquesti  sunt,  Sylvestrum  atque 
Candidum,  originarlos  suos»  contra  constitu- 
tiones,  qu»  supradictss  sunt,  et  oontradictione 
pr»eunte  a  Lueerino  Pontifice  diaoonos  ordi- 
natos."  (Ibid  c.  11.) 

"  Oeneralie  etiam  querelce  vitanda  pnxeump- 
i  tio  eet,  qua  propetnodum  oaueamtmr  uiUver$i, 
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paMun  seiToe  et  <MriginAriofl,  dominonun  jura, 
possessionumqne  fagientes,  sub  religios»  con- 
versationis  obtentu^  rel  ad  monafiteria  eese 
oonferre,  vol  ad  eooleaiaitioum  famolataiUy  oon- 
niventibus  qoippe  pnesolibos,  indifferenter 
admitd.  Quad  modls  omnibtu  eat  amovendA 
pernioies,  ne  per  Chiistiani  nominis  instiiatum 
aat  aliena  peiradi,  aot  ptibliea  videator  dij- 
oiplina  Babvertu"  (Ibid.  o.  12.) 

The  paritk  prUttt  are  aUowed  k>  ckooee  eomt 
cleriee  from  the  elatfee  of  the  Chureh. 
(GonoUiom  BmeritenM,  anno  606.) 
''Qoidquid  unanimiter  digne  duipoDitar  in 
sancta  Dei  ecclesia,  neoessariam  est  ut  a  paro- 
ohitanis  presbyteris  ouatoditaiin  maneat.    Sunt 
enim  nonnuUi,  qui  eoclesiarum  suarum  res  ad^ 
plenitudinem  habent,  et  sollicitudo  illis  nulla*' 
est  habendi  olerieos,  cum  quibus  omnipotenti 
Deo  laudum  debita  persolvant  officia.    Proind^ 
instituit  hasc  sancta  synodus,  ut  omnes  paror 
chitani  presbyteri,  jnzta  ut  in  rebus  sibi  a  D< 
creditis  sentiunt  habere  yirtutem,  de  eoclesi 
suffi  familia  clericos  sibi  faoiant;   quos  pel 
bonam  Toluntatem  ita  nutriant,  ut  et  officiui 
sanctum  digne  paragant,  et  ad  senritium  suui 
aptos  eos  habeant    Hi  etiam  yictum  et  vesti- 
turn  dispensatione  presbyteri  merebuntur,  el 
domino  et  presbytero  suo,  atque  ntilitati  eocIe-| 
sifD  fideles  esse  debent    Quod  si  inutiles  appa- 
merint  ut  culpa  patuerit,  oorreptione  disoiplinsd 
feriantur ;  si  quia  presby  terorum  banc  senten- 
tiam  minime  custodierity  et  non  adimplererit, 
ab  episcopo  suo  corrigatur :  ut  plenissime  cus- 
todial quod  digne  jubetnr."  (Canon  18.) 

It  iepreecribed  to  the  Biehope  to  eon/er  liberty 
on  the  elavee  of  the  Ohurwi  be/ore  tikey  admit 
them  into  the  clerical  body, 

(Oondlinm  Toletanum  nonum,  anno  656.) 
"  Qui  ex  familiis  eoclesise  senrituri  derooan- 
tnr  in  clerum  ab  episoopis  suis,  necesse  est,  ut 
Ubertatis  percipiant  donum :  et  si  bonestas  rita^ 
claruerint  mentis,  tunc  demum  m^Joribus  tun- 
gantur  offlciis.  (Canon  11.) 

It  ie  allowed  to  ordain  the  elavee  of  the  Chtirch, 
liberty  having  been  previouely  eon/erred  on 


(Oondlinm  quartern  Toletanum,  anno  683.) 
**  De  lamiliis  ecclesisD  constituere  presby  teroa 
at  diaoonos  per  parochias  liceat;  quos  tamen 
▼itee  recUtndo  et  probitas  morum  commendat : 
ea  tamen  ratione,  ut  antea  manmmieei  liberta- 
tern  ttatut  eui  percipiant,  et  denuo  ad  ecdesias- 
tioos  honores  suceedant;  irreligiosum  est  enim 
obligates  existere  serrituti,  qui  sacri  ordinis 
soscipiunt  dignitatem." 

i  vn. 

We  have  shown  in  the  text  by  what  means, 
with  what  wisdom  and  perscTerance  Christian- 
ity abolished  slavery  in  the  ancient  world  j 
Christian  and  Catholic  Burope  was  free  at  the 
time  when  Protestantism  appeared.  Let  us 
now  see  what  Catholicity  has  done  in  modem 
times,  with  respect  to  slaves  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  We  can  present  to  our  readers  in 
one  document,  which  ia  the  evidence  of  the 
ideas  and  feelings  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
€lregory  XVL,  an  interesting  history  of  the 


solicitude  of  the  Roman  See  in  Cavor  of  th« 
slaves  of  the  whole  universe.  I  mean  the 
apostolical  letters  published  at  Rome,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1839,  against  the  slave-trade;  and  I 
recommend  the  perusal  of  them.  It  will  be 
there  seen,  in  the  most  authentic  and  decisive 
manner,  that  the  Catholic  Church,  on  this  im- 
portant subject  of  slavery,  has  always  showed, 
and  shows  still,  the  most  lively  spirit  of  charity, 
without  in  the  least  offending  against  justice, 
or  for  a  moment  departing  from  the  path  of 
prudence. 

**  Oregoriue  P.  P.  XYI.  ad  yWurom  rei  me- 
moriam, 

'*  Raised  to  the  supreme  degree  of  the  apos- 
tolical dignity,  and  filling,  sdthough  without 
any  merit  on  our  part,  the  place  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Ghod,  who,  by  the  excess  of 
His  charity,  has  deigned  to  become  man,  and 
die  for  the  redemption  of  the  world;  we  con- 
sider that  it  belongs  to  our  pastoral  solicitude 
to  exert  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  Christians 
from  engaging  in  the  trade  in  blacks  or  any 
other  men,  whoever  they  may  be. 

**  As  soon  as  the  light  of  the  Gospel  begaa 
to  spread,  the  unTortunate  men  who  fell  into 
the  hard  £ftte  of  slavery  during  the  numerous 
wars  of  that  period,  felt  their  condition  im- 
proved ;  for  the  apostles,  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  on  the  one  hand,  taught  slaves  to  obey 
their  earthly  masters,  as  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
and  to  be  resigned  from  the  bottom  of  their 
heart  to  the  will  of  God ;  but,  on  the  other, 
they  oommanded  masters  to  behave  well  to 
their  slaves,  to  grant  them  what  was  just  and 
equitable,  and  not  to  treat  them  with  anger, 
knowing  that  the  Lord  of  both  is  in  heaven, 
and  that  with  Him  there  is  no  distinction  of 
persons. 

^ "  The  law  of  the  Gospel  having  very  soon 
universally  and  fundamentally  ordained  sincere 
charity  towards  all,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  having 
declared  that  He  would  regard  as  done  or  re- 
cused to  Himself  all  the  acts  of  beneficence 
mud  mercy  done  or  refused  to  the  poor  and 
^Ule  ones — it  naturally  followed  that  Chris- 
tian&iiot  only  regarded  their  slaves  as  brethren, 
above  all  when  they  were  become  Christians, 
but  that  they  were  more  inclined  to  give  liberty 
to  those  who  rendered  themselves  worthy  of 
it  This  usually  took  place  particulariy  on 
the  solemn  feasts  of  Easter,  as  St  Grerory  of 
Nyssa  relates.  There  were  even  found  some 
who,  inflamed  with  more  ardent  charity,  ew^ 
braced  elavery  for  the  redemption  of  their 
brethren  ;  and  an  apostolic  man,  our  predecea- 
sor.  Pope  Gregory  L,  of  sacred  memory,  attests 
thfl^  he  had  known  a  great  many  who  perform- 
ed this  work  of  mercy.  Wherefore  the  dark- 
ness of  Pagan  superstition  being  entirely  <fi8- 
aipated  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  the 
manners  of  the  most  barbarous  nations  being 
softened, — thanks  to  the  benefit  of  faith  work- 
ing by  charity, — things  advanced  so  far,  that 
for  many  centuries  there  have  been  no  slaves 
among  the  greater  part  of  Christian  nations. 
Tet  (we  say  it  with  profound  sorrow)  men  have 
been  since  found,  even  among  Christiana,  who, 
shamefully  blinded  by  the  desire  of  sordid 
gain,  have  not  hesitated  to  reduce  into  slavery, 
in  distant  countries,  Indians,  Negroes,  amd 
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other  nnfortoiiato  raoei;  or  t9  Msift  in  this 
seandaloas  crime,  b  j  institating  and  organising 
» traffic  in  these  nnfortanate  beings,  who  had 
been  loaded  with^  chains  by  others.  A  great 
nnmber  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  our  predeces- 
sors of  glorioQS  memory,  hare  not  forgotten  to 
stigmatize,  thronghont  the  extent  of  their 
jurisdiction,  the  conduct  of  these  men  as  in- 
jurious to  their  salvation,  and  disgracefhl  to 
tile  Christian  name ;  for  they  clearly  saw  that 
it  was  one  of  the  causes  which  tended  most 
powerftiUy  to  make  infidel  nations  continue  in 
their  hatred  to  the  true  religion. 

<*This  was  the  object  of  the  apostolical  letters 
of  Paul  III.,  of  the  29th  of  May,  1537,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
under  the  ring  of  the  fisherman,  and  other 
letters,  much  more  copious,  of  Urban  VIII., 
of  the  22d  April,  1639,  addressed  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  rights  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber 
in  Portugal, — letters,  in  which  the  most  severe 
censures  are  cast  upon  those  who  venture  to 
reduce  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  or  West 
Indies  into  slavery,  buy,  sell,  give,  or  exchange 
them,  separate  them  from  their  wives  and 
children,  strip  them  of  their  property,  take  or 
send  them  into  strange  places,  or  deprive  them 
of  their  liberty  in  any  way ;  to  retain  them  in 
slavery  ,•  or  aid,  counsel,  succor,  or  favor  those 
who  do  these  things  under  any  color  or  pre- 
tence whatever ;  or  preach  or  teach  that  this 
is  lawful,  and,  in  fine,  co-operate  therewith  in 
any  way  whatever.  Benedict  XIY.  has  since 
confirmed  and  renewed  these  pontifical  ordi- 
nances before  mentioned  by  new  apostolical 
letters  to  the  Bishops  of  Briuil  and  some  other 
countries,  dated  the  20th  December,  1741,  by 
means  of  which  he  calls  forth  the  solicitude  of 
the  Bishops  for  the  same  purpose.  A  long 
time  before,  another  of  our  more  ancient  pre- 
decessors, Pius  IL,  whose  pontificate  saw  the 
empire  of  the  Portuguese  extended  in  Quinea 
and  in  the  country  of  the  blacks,  addressed 
letters,  dated  the  7th  of  October,  1482,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ruvo,  who  was  ready  to  depart  for 
those  countries:  in  these  letters  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  giving  to  this  prelate  the  | 
means  requisite  for  exercising  the  sacred  min- 
istry in  those  coun^es  with  the  greatest  fhiit, 
but  he  took  occasion  very  severely  to  blame 
the  conduct  of  those  who  reduced  the  neo- 
phytes into  slavery.  In  fine,  in  our  days,  Pius 
VII.,  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  charity 
and  religion  as  his  predecessors,  lealously  in- 
terposed his  good  offices  with  men  of  authority 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
among  Christians. 

"These  ordinances,  and  this  solicitude  of  our 
predecessors,  have  availed  not  a  littlcy  with  the 
aid  of  God,  in  defending  the  Indians,  and  other 
nations  who  have  just  been  mentioned,  against 
the  barbarity  of  conquest,  and  the  cupidity  of 
Christian  merchants ;  but  the  Holy  See  is  far 
from  being  able  to  boast  of  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  its  efforts  and  seal,  for,  if  the  slave- 
trade  has  been  partially  abolished,  it  is  still 
carried  on  by  a  great  many  Christians.  Where- 
fore, desiring  to  remove  such  a  disgrace  from 
all  Christian  countries,  after  having  maturely 
considered  the  matter  with  many  of  our  vene- 
rable brethren,  the  Cardinals  of  the  Uoly 
Roman  Church,  assembled  in  Council,  following 
the  example  of  our  predecefsors,  by  virtue  of ; 


the  apostolic  office,  we  warn  and  admonish  in 
the  Lord  all  Christians,  of  whatever  condition 
they  may  be,  and  exgoin  upon  them  that,  for 
the  iHiture,  no  one  shall  venture  nigustly  to 
oppress  the  Indians,  Negroes,  or  other  men, 
whoever  they  may  be ;  to  strip  them  of  their 
property  or  reduce  them  into  servitude:  or 
give  aid  or  support  to  those  who  commit  such 
excesses,  or  carry  on  that  infamous  traffic,  by 
which  the  blacks,  as  if  they  were  not  men,  but 
mere  impure  animals,  reduced  like  them  into 
servitude,  without  any  distinction,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity,  are  bought^ 
sold,  and  devoted  to  endure  the  hardest  lal>ors ; 
and  on  account  of  which  dissensions  are  ex- 
cited and  almost  continual  wars  are  fomented 
among  nations  by  the  allurements  of  gain  of* 
fered  to  those  who  first  carry  awav  the  Negroes. 

"Wherefore,  by  virtue  of  the  apostolical 
authority,  we  condemn  all  these  things  afore- 
said, as  absolutelv  unworthy  of  the  Christtaa 
name ;  and,  by  the  same  authority,  we  abso- 
lutely prohibit  and  interdict  all  ecclesiastics 
and  laymen  from  venturing  to  maintain  that 
this  traffic  in  blacks  is  permitted,  under  any 
pretext  or  color  whatsoever ;  or  to  preach  or 
teach  in  public  or  in  private,  in  any  way  what- 
ever, anything,  contrary  to  these  apostolic 
letters.  And  in  order  that  these  letters  may 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  all,  and  that  no  one 
may  pretend  ignorance,  we  ordain  and  decree 
that  they  be  published  and  posted  up,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  by  one  of  our  officers,  on  the 
doors  of  the  basilica  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apos- 
tles, of  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  of  the  Palace 
of  Justice,  of  Monte  Citorio,  |uid  at  the  Campo 
di  Fieri.  Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Mary  Minor's, 
under  the  seal  of  the  fisherman,  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, 1839,  the  ninth  year  of  our  Pontificate. 
^^        Iiomsj  riBmwAii  LAMByngcHnn." 

I  again  particularly  invite  attention  to  the 
document  which  I  have  just  inserted — to  these 
letters  which  magnificently  crown  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Church  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
As  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade — the  object 
of  a  treaty  recently  made  between  the  great 
powers — is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  diairs 
which  occupy  the  chief  attention  of  Europe,  it 
is  proper  to  pause  a  few  moments,  to  reflect  on 
the  contents  of  the  apostolic  letters  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  Gregory  XVL  Let  us  ob- 
serve, in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  year  1482, 
Pope  Pius  IL  addressed  apostolical  letters  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ruvo,  about  to  depart  for  the 
newly  discovered  countries — letters,  in  which 
he  did  not  exclusively  confine  himself  to  giving 
the  prelate  the  powers  necessary  to  exercise 
his  noly  ministry  with  the  greatest  fruit  in 
those  countries,  but  in  which  he  takes  occasion 
to  censure  very  severely  the  conduct  of  Chris- 
tians who  reduced  the  neophytes  into  slavery. 
Exactly  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
the  time  when  it  may  be  said  that  the  Church 
gathering  the  last  trmi  of  her  long  labors,  at 
length  saw  Europe  emerge  fh>m  the  chaos  in 
which  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  had 
plunged  her ;  at  the  time  when  the  social  and 
political  institutions  were  developed  with  daily 
increasing  ardor,  and  began  to  form  a  regular 
and  coherent  body ;  at  this  moment  the  Church 
resumes  her  secular  contest  with  another  bar- 
barism which  reappeared  in  distant  countrie4 ; 
she  opposes  the  abuse  of  the  superiori^  of 
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itrength  and  intelligenee,  whieh  the  oonquerort 
possessed  oTer  the  oonqnered  nations. 

This  foct  alone  proves  that>  for  the  true 
liberty  and  well-being  of  nations,  for  the  just 
pre-eminence  of  right  over  might,  and  for  the 
triumph  of  justice  over  foroe,  the  intelligence 
and  refinement  of  nations  are  not  enough — re- 
ligion also  is  required.  In  ancient  times,  we 
see  nations  cultivated  to  the  highest  point 
eommit  unheard  of  atrocities ;  and  in  modem 
times,  Europeans,  so  proud  of  their  knowledge 
and  advancement,  introduee  slavery  among 
the  unfortunate  nations  who  have  fallen  under 
their  dominion.  Now,  who  was  the  first  to 
raise  a  voice  against  such  ii^ustice — against 
fuch  horrible  barbarity?  It  was  not  policy, 
which  perh^>8  rejoiced  to  see  its  conquests 
eonsolidated  by  slavery ;  it  was  not  commerce 
which  found  in  this  infamous  traffic  an  easy 
means  of  making  shamefhl  but  abundant 
profits;  it  was  not  philosophy,  which,  AiUy 
explaining  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
would  perhaps  have  seen  without  concern  the 
resuscitation  of  the  degrading  theory  of  raee9 
horn /or  •lavery  ;  but  it  was  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, expressing  herself  by  the  mouth  of  the 
V  icar  of  Jesus  Christ* 

It  is  certainly  a  consolatory  spectacle  for 
Catholics  to  see  a  Roman  Pontiff,  four  centuries 
ago,  condemn  what  Europe,  with  all  her  civili- 
sation and  refinement,  condemns  only  at  the 
present  day.  Still,  Europe  only  does  so  with 
difficulty ;  and  all  those  who  take  part  in  this 
tardy  condemnation  are  not  exempt  ft^m  the 
suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  motives  of 
interest  No  doubt  the  Roman  Pontiff  did  not 
effect  lUl  the  good  he  intended ;  but  doctrines 
do  not  remain  sterile  when  they  emanate  ft>om 
a  high  quarter,  whence,  diffusing  themselves  to 
great  distances,  they  descend  on  persons  who 
receive  them  with  veneration,  if  it  were  only 
on  account  of  him  who  teaches  them.  The 
conquering  nations  were  then  Christians,  and 
sincere  ones  ,*  it  is  therefore  indubitable,  that 
the  admonitions  of  the  Pope,  transmitted  by 
the  mouths  of  Bishops  and  other  priests,  must 
have  had  very  salutary  effects.  If,  in  cases 
like  this,  where  we  see  a  measure  taken  against 
an  evil,  the  evil  nevertheless  resists  and  con- 
tinues, we  imagine,  by  a  grievous  mistake,  that 
the  measure  has  been  vain,  and  that  its  author 
has  produced  no  effect  It  is  one  thing  to  ex- 
tirpate, and  another  to  diminish  an  evil ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  Bulls  of  the 
Popes  had  not  all  the  effect  intended,  they 
must  nevertheless  have  served  to  diminish  the 
evil,  by  improving  the  lot  of  nations  fallen 
under  the  yoke.  The  evil  prevented  and 
avoided  is  not  seen ;  the  preservative  has  hin- 
dered its  existence;  but  the  existing  evil  is 
palpable — it  affects  us,  it  excites  our  regret, 
and  we  often  forget  the  gratitude  due  to  the 
hand  which  has  preserved  ns  from  greater 
evils.  How  often  is  it  thus  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion I  She  cures  many  things,  but  she  pre- 
vents still  more.  If  she  takes  possession  of  Uie 
heart  of  man,  it  is  in  order  to  destroy  there 
even  the  very  roots  of  a  Uiousand  evils. 

Let  us  imagine  the  Europeans  of  the  fifteenth 
century  invading  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
without  any  check,  guided  only  by  the  inspira- 
tions of  cupidity,  and  by  the  caprices  of  arbi- 
trary power,  fhll  of  the  pride  of  conquerors, 


and  of  the  oootempt  with  whieh  the  Indiaaf 
must  have  inspired  them,  on  aeoount  of  the 
inferiority  of  their  knowledge,  and  of  their 
backwardness  in  eivilixatio|^  and  refinement: 
what  must  have  happened  ?  I^  in  spite  of  the 
incessant  cries  of  religion,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
fluence which  she  had  on  laws  and  manners, 
the  conquered  nations  have  had  so  much  to 
suffer,  would  not  the  evil  have  been  carried  to 
an  intolerable  extent,  without  Uiose  powerfol 
causes  which  incessantly  combated^  prevented 
or  diminished  it  ?  The  conquered  would  have 
been  reduced  into  slavery  en  nuxme  ;  they  would 
have  been  condemned  m  suum  to  perpetual 
degradation ;  they  would  have  been  deprived 
even  of  the  hope  of  one  day  entering  on  the 
career  of  civilisation. 

If  the  conduct  of  Europeans  at  that  time 
with  respect  to  men  of  other  races — if  the  oon- 
duct  of  some  nations  of  our  own  days  is  to  be 
deplored,  it  cannot  be  said  at  least  that  the 
Catholic  religion  has  not  opposed  such  excesses 
with  all  her  strength ;  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Head  of  ihe  Church  has  ever  allowed  Uiese 
evils  to  pass  without  raising  his  roiee  to  recall 
to  mind  the  rights  of  men,  to  stigmatise  injus- 
tice, to  excite  abhorrence  of  crudty,  and  ener- 
getically to  plead  the  cause  of  humanly,  with- 
out disdnotion  of  races,  climates,  or  oolors. 

Whence  does  Europe  derive  this  lof^  idea 
and  this  generous  feeling,  which  urge  her  to 
declare  herself  so  strongly  against  the  traffic  in 
men,  and  to  demand  Uie  complete  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  colonies  ?  When  posterity  shall 
call  to  mind  these  glorious  facts ;  when  it  shiUl 
adopt  them  as  marking:  a  new  era  in  the  annals 
of  civilisation ;  when,  studying  and  analysing 
the  causes  which  have  conducted  European 
legislation  and  manners  to  so  high  a  pitch,  and, 
passing  over  temporary  and  unimportant  mo- 
tives, hisignificant  circumstances,  and  second- 
ary agents,  it  shall  seek  for  the  vital  principle 
which  impelled  European  civilisation  towards 
so  glorious  an  end,  it  will  find  that  this  principle 
was  Christianity;  and  if,  desiring  to  fathom 
the  question  mere  and  more.,  it  should  inquire 
whether  this  was  Christianity,  under  a  vague 
and  general  form — Christianity  without  autho- 
rity— Christianity  without  Catholicity — the 
answer  of  history  will  be  this:  Catholicity, 
exclusively  prevailing  In  Europe,  abolished 
slavery  among  the  European  races ;  she  intro- 
duced the  principle  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
into  European  civilisation,  by  showing  practi- 
cally, and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  anti- 
quity, that  slavery  was  not  neoessary  for 
society ;  and  she  made  it  understood,  Uiat  the 
sacred  work  of  enfVunchisement  was  the  foun- 
dation of  all  great  and  life-giving  civilisation. 
She  has  therefore  inoculated  European  civilisa- 
tion with  the  principle  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery ;  it  is  owing  to  her  that,  wherever  this 
civilisation  has  come  into  contact  with  slavery, 
it  has  been  profoundly  disturbed — an  evident 
proof  that  there  were  at  the  bottom  two  oppo- 
site elements,  two  contending  principles,  which 
were  compelled  to  struggle  incessantly,  unto 
the  more  powerfhl,  noble,  and  fhiitful  prevail- 
ing, and  fencing  the  other  under  the  yoke,  in 
the  end  annihilated  it  I  will  say  more :  by 
searching  whether  facts  really  confirm  this 
infiuence  of  Catholicity,  not  only  in  all  that 
concerns  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  but  also  la 
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the  eonntries  which  Europeans  have  oonqaered 
two  oentnries  ago,  in  the  East  and  West,  we 
flhall  meet  with  Catholio  Bishops  and  priests 
working  without  intermission  in  improring  the 
lot  of  colonial  slaves ;  we  shall  call  to  mind 
what  is  due  to  the  Catholio  missions ;  we  shall 
read  and  understand  the  apostolical  letters  of 
Pius  TL,  issued  in  1482,  and  mentioned  above ; 
those  of  Paul  III.,  in  1537  ,*  those  of  Urban 
Yin.,  in  1639;  those  of  Benedict  XIV.,  in 
1741 ;  and  those  of  Gregory  XVL,  in  1839. 

In  these  letters  there  is  taught  and  defined 
all  that  has  been  or  can  be  said  on  this  point 
in  favor  of  humanity.  We  shall  there  find 
blamed,  condemned,  and  punished,  all  that 
European  civilisation  has  at  length  resolved 
to  condemn  and  punish ;  and  when  calling  to 
mind  also  that  it  was  Pins  VIL,  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  tealotuly  inttrpoted 
Ait  good  ojficM  with  men  in  power  for  the  com- 
plete abolition  of  flavery  among  Ohrietiane,  we 
■hall  not  be  able  to  avoid  acknowledging  and 
confessing  that  Catholicity  has  had  the  princi- 
pal share  in  this  great  work.  It  is  she  indeed 
who  has  laid  down  the  principle  on  which  the 
work  rests,  who  has  established  the  precedents 
which  guide  it,  who  has  constantly  proclaimed 
the  principles  which  have  suggested  it  and  has 
constantly  condemned  those  who  have  opposed 
it;  it  is  she,  in  fine,  who  at  all  times  has  de- 
clared open  war  against  cruelty  and  cupidity, 
— the  support  and  perpetual  motives  for  in- 
justice and  inhumanity.  Let  us  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  a  celebrated  Protestant  author,  Ro- 
bertson, the  historian  of  America:  ''From  the 
time  that  ecclesiastics  were  sent  as  instructors 
into  America,  they  perceived  that  the  rigor 
with  which  their  countrymen  treated  the  na- 
tives rendered  their  ministry  altogether  fhiit- 
less.  The  missionaries,  in  conformity  with  the 
mild  spirit  of  that  religion  whioh  they  were  em- 
ployed to  publish,  soon  remonstrated  against 
the  maxims  of  the  planters  with  respect  to  the 
Americans,  and  condemned  the  repartimientoe, 
or  distributions,  by  which  they  were  given  up 
as  slaves  to  their  conquerors,  as  no  less  con- 
trary to  natural  justice  and  the  precepts  of 
Christianity,  than  to  sound  policy.  The  Domini- 
cans,  to  whom  the  insUnction  of  the  Americans 
was  originally  committed,  were  the  most  vehe- 
ment in  attacking  the  repartimiento».  In  the 
year  1511,  Motesino,  one  of  their  most  eminent 
preachers,  inveighed  against  this  practice  in  the 
great  church  at  St.  Domingo,  with  all  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  natural  eloquence.  Don  Diego 
Columbus,  the  principal  oflicers  of  the  colony, 
and  all  the  laymen  who  had  been  his  hearers, 
complained  of  the  monk  to  his  superiors ;  but 
they,  instead  of  condemning,  applauded  his 
doctrine,  as  equally  pious  and  seasonable.  The 
Franciscans,  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
■ition  and  rivalship  which  subsists  between  the 
two  orders,  discovered  some  inclination  to  take 
part  with  the  laity,  and  to  espouse  the  defence 
of  the  repartimientot.  But  as  they  could  not 
with  decency  give  their  approbation  to  a  sys- 
tem of  oppression  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
religion,  they  endeavored  to  palliate  what  they 
could  not  justify,  and  alleged  in  excuse  for  the 
conduct  of  their  countrymen,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  on  any  improvement  in  the 
colony,  unless  the  Spaniards  possessed  such 
dominion  over  tha  natives,  that  they  could 
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compel  them  to  labor.    The  Dominicans,  re- 
gardless of  such  political  and  interested  con- 
siderations, would  not  relax  in  any  degree  the 
rigor  of  their  sentiments,  and  even  refused  to 
absolve,  or  admit  to  the  sacrament,  such  of 
their  countrymen  as  continued  to  hold  the  na- 
tives in  servitude.   Both  parties  implied  to  the 
king  for  his  decision  in  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance.   Ferdinand  empowered  a  committee 
of  his  Privy  Council,  assisted  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  civilians  and  divines  in  Spain, 
to  hear  the  deputies  sent  f^m  Hispaniola  in 
support  of  their  respective  opinions.    After  » 
long  discussion,  the  speculative  point  in  con- 
troversy was  determined  in  favor  of  ^e  Do- 
minicans ;  the  Indians  were  declared  to  be  a 
free  people,  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights 
of   man;  but  notwithstanding  this  decision, 
the  repartimientoe  were  continued  upon  their 
ancient  footing.     As  this  determination  ad- 
mitted the  principle  upon  which  the  Dominicans 
founded  their  opinion,  they  renewed  their  ef- 
forts to  obtain  relief  for  the  Indians  with  addi- 
tional boldness  and  teal.    At  length,  in  order 
to  quiet  the  colony,  which  was  alarmed  by  their 
remonstrances  and  censures,  Ferdinand  issued 
a  decree  of  his  Privy  Council  (1513),  declaring 
that  after  mature  consideration  of  the  i^stolie 
Bull,  and  other  tities  by  which  the  Crown  of 
Castile  claimed  a  right  to  its  possessions,  in  the 
new  world,  the  servitude  of  the  Indians  was 
warranted  both  by  the  laws  of  Ood  and  man ; 
that  unless  they  were  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  reside  under 
their  inspection,  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
claim them  from  idolatry,  or  to  instruct  them 
in  the  Christian  faith  ;  that  no  further  scruple 
ought  to  be  entertained  concerning  the  lawl^- 
ness  of  the  repartimientoe,  as  the  King  and 
Council  were  wiUing  to  take  the  charge  of  that 
upon  their  own  oonsciences ;  and  that  therefore 
the  Dominicans,  and  monks  of  other  religious 
orders,  should  abstain  for  the  Aiture  from  those 
invectives  which,  from  an  excess  of  charitable 
but  ill-informed  zeal,  they  had  uttered  against 
the  practice.     That  his  intention  of  adhering 
to  this  decree  might  be  fully  understood,  Ferdi- 
nand conferred  new  grants  of  Indians  upon 
several  of  his  courtiers.    But  in  order  that  he 
might  not  seem  altogether  inattentive  to  the 
rights  of  humanity,  he  published  an  edic^  Ib 
which  he  endeavored  to  provide  for  the  mild 
treatment  of  the  Indians  under  the  yoke  to 
which  he  subjected  them;  he  regulated  the 
nature  of  the  work  which  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  perform ;  he  prescribed  the  mode  in 
which  they  should  be  cloUied  and  fed,  and  gave 
directions  with  respect  to  their  instruction  ia 
the  principles  of  Christianity.    But  the  Do- 
minicans, who,  from  their  experience  of  what 
had  passed,  judged  concerning  the  fhture,  soon 
perceived  the  inefficacy  of  those  provisions, 
and  foretold  that,  as  long  as  it  was  the  interest 
of  individuals  to  treat  the  Indians  with  rigor, 
no  public  regulations  would  render  their  servi. 
tude  mild  or  tolerable.     They  considered  it  as 
vain  to  waste  their  own  time  and  strength  in 
attempting  to  communicate  the  sublime  truths 
to  men  whose  spirits  were  broken,  and  their 
faculties  impured  by  oppression.     Some  of 
them,  in  despair,  requested  the  permission  of 
their  superiors  to  remove  to  the  continent,  and 
pursue  the  olgectof  their  mission  among  such 
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of  the  iiftliT6fl  M  were  not  hitherto  eonrnpted 
by  the  example  of  ihe  Spaniardiy  or  alienated 
bj  their  cruelty  from  the  Christian  faith.  Saoh 
as  remained  in  Hispaniola  continued  to  remon- 
Birate,  with  decent  firmneso,  against  the  eervi- 
tude  of  the  Indians. 

**  The  violent  operations  of  Albuquerque,  the 
new  distributor  of  the  Indians,  revived  the  zeal 
of  the  Dominicans  against  the  r^artimientot, 
and  called  forth  an  advocate  for  that  oppressed 
people  who  possessed  aU  the  courage,  the  ta- 
lents, and  the  activity  requisite  in  supporting 
fluoh  a  desperate  cause.  This  was  Bartholomew 
de  las  Oasas,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  one  of 
the  clergymen  sent  out  with  Columbus  in  his 
second  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  in  order  to  settle 
in  that  Island.  He  early  adopted  the  opinion 
prevalent  among  eoclesiastics  with  respect  to 
the  unlawMness  of  reducing  the  natives  to 
•ervitade ;  and  that  he  might  demonstrate  the 
sincerity  of  his  conviction,  he  relinquished  aU 
the  Indians  who  had  fallen  to  his  share  in  the 
division  of  the  inhabitanto  among  their  con- 
querors, declaring  that  he  should  ever  bewail 
his  owB  misfortone  and  guilt»  in  having  exer- 
cised for  a  moment  this  impious  dominion  over 
his  fellow-creatures.  From  that  time  he  be- 
came the  avowed  patron  of  the  Indians ;  and 
by  his  bold  interpositions  in  their  behalf,  as 
well  as  by  the  respect  due  to  his  abilities  and 
character,  he  had  often  the  merit  of  setting 
some  bounds  to  the  excesses  of  his  country- 
men.'' {HiHory  of  Ameriea,  book  3.) 

It  would  be  too  long  to  relato  here  the  ener- 
getic eflforts  of  De  las  Casu  in  favor  of  the 
colonies  of  the  new  world  y  all  know  them — 
all  must  know  that»  filled  with  seal  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Indians,  he  conceived  and  under- 
took an  attempt  at  civilisation  analogous  to 
that  which  was  realised  later,  to  the  immortal 
honor  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  Paraguay. 
If  the  efforts  of  De  las  Casas  had  not  all  the 
success  that  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected, we  find  the  cause  of  this  in  the  thou- 
sand passions  with  which  history  makes  us 
acquainted,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  impetuosity 
of  this  man,  whose  sublime  seal  was  not  always 
accompanied  by  the  consummate  prudence 
which  the  Church  displays. 

However  this  may  be.  Catholicity  has  oom- 

{>letely  accomplished  her  mission  of  peace  and 
ove ;  without  injustice  or  catastrophe,  she  has 
broken  the  chains  under  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  human  race  groaned ;  and  if  it  had  been 
given  her  te  prevail  for  some  time  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  she  would  have  achieved  their  destruc- 
tion in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  by 
banishing  the  degradations  and  the  abomina^ 
tions  introduced  and  established  in  those  coun- 
tries by  Mahometaniim  and  idolatry.  It  is 
melancholy,  no  doubt,  that  Christianity  has 
not  yet  exercised  over  these  latter  oountries  all 
tiie  influence  which  would  have  been  necessary 
to  ameliorate  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  those  nations,  by  changing  their  ideas  and 
manners.  But  if  we  seek  for  the  causes  of 
this  lamentable  delay,  we  certainly  shall  not 
find  them  in  the  conduct  of  Catholicity.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  point  out  these  causes; 
nevertheless,  while  reserving  the  analysis  and 
complete  examination  of  this  matter  for  another 
part  of  the  work,  I  will  make  the  remark  en 
jMManf,  that  ProtettantiBm  may  jnsUy  crimi- 


nate itself  for  the  obstades  which,  during  three 
centuries,  it  has  opposed  to  the  universalitj 
and  efficacy  of  the  Christian  influence  on  inft- 
del  nations.  These  few  words  will  suffice  here  ; 
we  shall  return  to  this  important  subject  later. 

'Soum  16,  p.  131. 

We  can  scarcely  believe  how  fiar  the  ideal 
of  the  ancients  went  astray  with  regard  to  th« 
respect  which  Is  due  to  man.  Can  it  be  believed 
that  they  went  so  far,  as  to  regard  the  lives  of 
all  who  could  not  be  useful  to  society  as  of  no 
vidue  ?  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain.  Wo 
might  lament  that  this  or  that  city  had  adopted 
a  barbarous  law ;  that  a  ferocious  custom  was 
introduced  among  a  people  by  the  effect  of  par- 
ticular circumstances ;  yet  as  long  as  philoso- 
phy protested  against  such  attempts,  human 
reason  would  have  been  unstained,  and  could 
not  have  been  accused  without  injustioe  of 
takine  part  in  infamous  attempts  at  abortion 
or  inmnticide.  But  when  we  find  crime  de- 
fended and  teught  by  the  most  important  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity;  when  we  see  it  triumph 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  illustrious  men,  who, 
with  fearful  calmness  and  serenity,  proscribe 
the  atrocities  which  we  have  named,  we  are 
confounded,  and  our  blood  runs  cold;  we  would 
£un  shut  our  eyes,  not  to  see  so  much  infiamy 
thrown  upon  philosophy  and  human  reason. 
Let  us  hear  Plato  in  his  Bepnblicy  in  that  book 
in  which  he  undertook  to  collect  all  the  theo- 
ries in  his  opinion  the  most  distinguished  and 
the  best  adapted  to  lead  human  society  towarda 
its  beau  idtaL  This  is  his  scandalous  language: 
"Oportet  profecto  secundum  ea  quas  supra 
conoessimus,  optimos  viros  mulieribus  optimifl 
ut  plurimum  oongredi:  deterrimos  autem  con- 
tra, deterrimis.  £t  illorem  qnidem  prolem 
nutrire,  horum  minime,  si  armentum  oxoel- 
lentissimnm  sit  f^tumm.  Et  hsBC  omnia  dam 
agantur,  ab  omnibus  prasterquam  a  principibns 
ignorari,  si  mode  armentum  oustodum  debeat 
seditione  carere."  "  Prope  admodum ;"  "  Very 
good,"  replies  another  speaker.  {PUu.  Rep.  1.  v.) 

Behold,  then,  the  human  race  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  mere  brutes ;  in  truth,  the  phi- 
losopher had  reason  to  use  the  word  flock 
(armentum)  I  There  is  this  diflFerence,  how- 
ever, that  magistrates  imbued  with  such  feel- 
ings must  have  been  more  harsh  towards  their 
subjects  than  a  shepherd  towards  his  flock.  If 
the  shepherd  flnds  among  the  Uunbs  which 
have  just  been  bom  a  weak  and  lame  one,  he 
does  not  kill  it  or  allow  it  to  die  of  hunger ;  he 
carries  it  to  the  sheep  who  ought  to  nourish  ^ 
he  caresses  it  to  stop  its  cries. 

But  perhaps  the  expressions  which  we  have 
just  quoted  escaped  the  philosopher  in  a  mo- 
ment of  inadvertence ;  perhaps  the  idea  whioh 
they  reveiU  was  only  one  of  those  sinister  in- 
spirations which  glide  into  the  mind  of  a  man, 
and  pass  away  without  leaving  any  more  im- 
pression than  is  made  by  a  reptile  moving 
through  the  grass.  We  wish  it  were  so,  for 
the  fame  of  Plato ;  but  unhappily  he  retnmf 
to  it  so  often,  and  insists  on  the  point  with  so 
systematic  a  coldness,  that  no  means  of  justi- 
fying him  are  left.  "  With  respect*"  he  sayt 
lower  down,  ''to  the  children  of  citiaens  of 
inferior  rank,  and  even  those  of  other  oitiiena^ 
if  they  are  bom  deformed,  ^e  magistrate 
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thaJl  hide  them,  m  is  proper,  in  some  seonre 
place,  which  it  shall  be  forbidden  to  reveaL'* 
"  Yes/'  replies  one  of  the  interlocutors ;  ''  if 
we  desire  to  preserre  the  race  of  warriors  in 
its  purity." 

Plato  also  lays  down  various  rules  with 
respect  to  the  relations  of  the  two  sexes ;  he 
speaks  of  the  case  in  which  the  man  and  wo- 
man shall  have  reached  an  advaaoed  age: 
**  Quando  igitur  jam  mulieres  et  ylri  SBtatem 

Sinerationi  aptam  egressi  Aierint,  libere  viris 
oemus,  cuicumque  voluerinty  pneterquam 
iilisa  atque  matri  et  filiurum  natis  matrisve 
miHJoribus  :  licore  et  muUeribus  euilibet,  pne- 
terquam  Alio  atque  patri,  ac  superioribus  et 
inforioribus  eorumdem.  Cum  vero  hsBo  omnia 
mandarorimus,  interdicemus  foetum  talem  (si 
oontigeret)  edi  et  in  lucem  product  Si  quid 
autem  matrem  parere  coegerit>  ita  exponere 
prsBcipiemus,  quasi  ei  nulla  nutritio  sit" 

Plato  seems  to  hare  been  yery  well  pleased 
with  his  doctrine;  for,  in  the  very  book  in 
which  he  writes  what  we  have  just  seen,  he 
lays  down  the  fkmous  maxim,  that  the  evils 
of  states  will  never  be  remedied,  that  societies 
will  never  be  well  governed,  until  philosophers 
shall  become  kings,  or  kings  become  philoso- 
phers. God  preserve  us  from  seeing  on  the 
throne  a  philosophy  such  as  his  !  Moreover, 
his  wish  for  the  reign  of  philosophy  has  been 
realised  in  modem  times.  What  do  I  say  ?  It 
has  had  more  than  empire :  it  has  been  deified, 
and  divine  honors  have  been  paid  to  it  in 
public  temples.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  happy  days  of  the  worship  of  reason 
are  now  much  regretted. 

The  horrible  doctrine  which  we  have  just 
seen  in  Plato  was  transmitted  with  fidelity  to 
future  schools.  Aristotle,  who  on  so  many 
points  took  the  liberty  of  departing  from  the 
doctrines  of  his  master,  did  not  think  of  cor- 
recting those  which  regard  abortion  and  in- 
fiknticide.  In  his  Politict  he  teaches  the  same 
crimes  with  the  same  calmness  as  Plato :  **  In 
order,"  he  says,  "  to  avoid  nourishing  weak  or 
lame  children,  the  law  should  direct  them  to 
be  exposed  or  made  away  with."  "Propter 
multitudinem  autem  liberorum,  ne  plures  sint 
quam  expediat,  si  gentium  instituta  et  leges 
reteat  procreata  exponi,  definitum  esse  oportet 
procreandorum  liberorum  numerum.  Quod  si 
quibus  inter  se  copulatis  et  congressis,  plures 
Uberi,  quam  definitum  8it»  nascantur,  prius- 
quam  sensus  et  vita  inseratur,  abortus  est 
netui  inferendus."    {Polit.  L  vit  c.  16.) 

It  will  be  seen  how  much  reason  I  had  to 
say  that  man,  cm  man,  was  esteemed  as  noth- 
ing among  the  ancients ;  that  society  entirely 
alworbedhim;  that  it  claimed  unjust  rights 
over  him,  and  regarded  him  as  an  instrument 
to  be  used  when  of  service,  and  which  it  had 
a  right  to  destroy. 

We  observe  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  that  they  make  of  society  a  kind 
of  whoUf  consisting  of  individuals,  as  the  mass 
of  iron  consists  cf  the  atoms  that  compose 
it;  they  make  of  it  a  sort  of  unity,  to  which 
all  must  be  sacrifioed ;  they  have  no  considera- 
tion for  the  sphere  of  individual  liberty ;  they 
do  not  appear  to  dream  that  the  object  of 
society  is  the  good,  the  happiness  of  individu- 
als and  families.  According  to  them,  this 
Boity  is  the  principal  good,  with  which  no- 


thing else  oaa  be  compared ;  the  greatest  evil 
that  can  happen  is,  that  this  unity  should  be 
broken — an  evil  which  must  be  avoided  by  all 
imaginable  means.  ''Is  not  the  worst  evil  of 
a  state,"  says  Plato,  ''that  which  divides  it» 
and  makes  many  out  of  one  t  and  is  not  the 
greatest  excellence  of  a  state,  that  which  binds 
all  its  parts  together,  and  makes  it  one  /"  Re- 
lying on  this  principle,  and  pursuing  the  de- 
velopment of  his  theory,  he  takes  individuals 
and  families,  and  kneads  them,  as  it  were,  in 
order  to  form  them  into  onb  compact  whole. 
Thus,  besides  education  and  life  in  common,  he 
wishes  also  to  have  women  and  children  in 
common;  he  considers  it  injurious  that  there 
should  be  personal  enjoyments  or  suflferings: 
he  desires  that  all  should  be  common  ana 
social;  ho  allows  individuals  to  live,  think, 
feel,  and  act  only  as  parts  of  a  great  whole. 
If  you  read  his  RepMie  with  attention,  and 
particularly  the  fifth  book,  you  will  see  that 
the  prevailing  idea  of  this  philosopher  is  what 
we  have  just  explained.  Let  us  hear  Aristotle 
on  the  same  point :  "  As  the  object  of  society," 
he  says,  "  is  one,  it  is  clear  that  the  education 
of  all  its  members  ought  necessarily  to  be  one 
and  identical.  Education  ought  to  be  public, 
and  not  private ;  as  things  now  are,  each  one 
takes  care  of  his  children  as  he  thinks  proper, 
and  teaehes  them  as  he  pleases.  Each  citixen 
is  a  particle  of  society,  and  the  care  to  be 
given  to  a  particle  ought  naturally  to  extend 
to  what  the  whole  requires."  {PoliL  L  viiL 
o.  1.)  In  order  to  explain  to  us  what  he  means 
by  ihiB  common  education,  he  concludes  by- 
quoting  with  honor  the  education  which  was 
given  at  Sparta,  which  every  one  knows  con- 
sisted  in  stifling  all  feelings  except  a  ferocious 
patriotism,  the  ta*aits  of  which  still  make  us 
shudder. 

With  our  ideas  and  customs,  we  do  not  know 
how  to  confine  ourselves  to  considering  society 
in  this  way.  Individuals  among  us  are  at- 
tached to  the  social  body,  forming  a  part  of  it, 
but  without  losing  their  own  sphere — that  of 
the  family ;  and  they  preserve  around  them  a 
vast  career,  where  they  are  allowed  to  exert 
themselves,  without  coming  into  collision  with 
the  colossus  of  society.  Nevertheless,  patriot- 
ism exists ;  but  it  is  no  longer  a  blind  instinc- 
tive passion,  urging  man  on  to  the  sacrifice, 
like  a  victim,  with  bandaged  eyes,  but  it  is  no 
reasonable,  noble,  and  exalted  feeling,  which 
forms  heroes  like  those  of  Lepanto  and  Bay- 
len;  which  converts  peaceful  citizens,  like 
those  of  Gyronna  and  Sarasossa,  into  lions; 
which,  as  by  an  electric  spark,  makes  a  whole 
people  rise  on  a  sudden  without  arms,  and 
brave  death  fh>m  the  artillery  of  a  numerous 
and  disciplined  army :  such  was  Madrid,  fol- 
lowing the  sublime  Mourona  of  Daoiz  and  of 
Velarda. 

I  have  already  hinted,  in  the  text,  that  so- 
ciety among  the  ancients  claimed  the  right  of 
interfering  in  all  that  regards  individuals.  I 
will  add,  that  the  thing  went  to  a  ridiculous 
extent.  Who  would  imagine  that  the  law 
ought  to  interfere  in  the  food  of  a  woman  who 
was  eNcetN<«,  or  in  the  exercise  which  she 
should  take  every  day  f  This  is  what  Aris- 
totle gravely  says :  "  It  is  necessary  that  wo- 
men who  are  enceinte  should  take  particular 
oare  of  their  bodies;  that  they  should  avoid 
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indnli^M  in  hiznrj,  and  vslng  food  which  is 
too  l^ht  and  weak.  The  legi^ator  easily  at- 
tains his  end  bj  presoribing  and  ordering  thett 
a  dail  J  walk,  in  order  to  ^  to  honor  and  ven- 
erate the  gods,  to  whom  it  has  been  confided 
by  fate  to  watch  over  the  formation  of  beings. 
Atque  hoc  fkoile  asseqnitor  scriptor  legum,  si 
eis  iter  aliqnod  qnotidianam  ad  eoltom  yener- 
ationemque  deomm  eonun,  qnibas  sorte  obti- 
git,  ut  prsesint  g^endis  animantibus,  iojnnx- 
erit  ao  mandaverit.''  {PoliL  1.  viL  e.  16.) 

The  action  of  laws  extended  to  every  thing ; 
it  seems  that»  in  certain  oases,  eren  the  tears 
of  children  could  not  escape  this  seTerity. 
''Those,''  says  Aristotle,  "who,  by  means  of 
laws,  forbid  children  to  cry  and  weep,  are 
wrong ;  cries  and  tears  serve  as  exercise  for 
ehildren,  and  assist  them  in  growing;  they  are 
an  effort  of  nature,  which  relieyes  and  invigo- 
rates those  who  are  in  pain."  (PoiiL  L  viL 
0.17.) 

These  doctrines  of  the  anoients— this  man- 
ner of  considering  the  relations  of  individnals 
with  society — very  well  explain  how  castes 
and  slavery  conld  be  regarded  as  natural 
among  them.  Who  can  be  astonished  at  see- 
ing whole  races  deprived  of  Uber^,  or  regard- 
ed as  incapable  of  partaking  of  the  rights  of 
other  superior  classes,  when  we  see  genera- 
tions of  innocent  beings  condemned  to  death, 
and  these  conscientious  philosophers  not  hav- 
ing the  slightest  scruple  with  respect  to  the 
legitimacy  of  so  inhuman  an  act?  It  was  not 
that  these  philosophers  had  not  happiness  in 
view  as  the  object  of  society;  but  they  had 
monstrous  ideas  with  respect  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  that  hi^piness. 

NoTi  17,  p.  14«. 

The  reader  will  easilv  dispense  with  my 
entering  into  details  on  the  abject  and  shame- 
taX  condition  of  women  among  the  ancients, 
and  in  which  they  still  are  among  the  modems 
where  Christianity  does  not  prevail ;  moreover, 
my  pen  would  be  checked  every  moment  by 
strict  laws  of  modesty,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to 
represent  the  characteristic  features  of  this 
wretched  picture.  The  invertion  of  ideas  was 
such,  that  we  hear  men  the  most  renowned  for 
their  gravity  and  moderation  rave  in  the  most 
incre(5ble  manner  on  this  point  We  will  lay 
aside  hundreds  of  examples  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  adduce ;  but  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
scandalous  advice  of  the  tage  Solon,  with  re- 
spect to  the  lending  of  women  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  race  f  Who  has  not  blushed 
to  read  what  the  divine  Plato,  in  his  BepubliCf 
says  of  the  propriety  and  manner  of  making 
women  share  in  the  public  games?  Let  us 
throw  a  veil  over  reooUections  so  dishonour- 
able to  human  wisdom.  When  the  chief  leg^- 
lators  and  sages  so  far  forgot  the  first  elements 
of  morality,  and  the  most  ordinary  inspirations 
of  nature,  what  must  have  been  the  case  with 
the  vulgar?  How  fearfoUy  true  those  words 
of  the  sacred  text  which  represent  to  us  the 
nations  deprived  of  the  light  of  Christianity  as 
sitting  in  darknwt  and  in  the  tkadow  of  death  I 

There  is  nothing  more  fittal  to  woman,  no- 
thing more  apt  to  degrade  her,  than  that  which 
is  i^urious  to  modesty :  and  yet  we  see  that 
the  unlimited  power  granted  to  man  over  woman 


contributed  to  this  degradation,  and  reduoel 
her,  among  certain  nations,  to  be  nothing  but « 
slave.  Losing  sight  of  the  manners  of  other 
nations,  let  us  consider  those  of  the  Romans 
for  a  moment  Among  them  the  formula,  %bi 
tu  Gayue  ego  OayOf  seemed  to  indicate  a  sub- 
jection so  slight,  that  it  might  almost  be  called 
an  equality;  but  in  order  to  appreciate  this 
equality,  it  is  enough  to  reooUect  that,  at 
Rome,  a  husband  oould  put  his  wife  to  death 
by  his  own  authority,  and  that  not  only  in  ths 
case  of  adultery,  but  for  offences  infinitely  lees 
serious.  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  Egnaoius 
Menecius  was  acquitted  of  a  similar  crime, 
although  his  wife  had  done  nothing  more  than 
drink  wine  fVom  a  cask.  These  traits  describe 
a  nation,  whatever  importance  yon  may  besides 
think  proper  to  attach  to  the  solicitude  of  the 
Romans  to  prevent  their  matrons  from  becom- 
ing addicted  to  wine*  When  Cato  directed  an 
embtaoe,  as  a  i^oof  of  affection,  among  relations, 
for  the  purpose,  as  Pliny  relates,  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  women  smelt  of  wine,  an  temehtm 
oUrent,  it  is  true  he  showed  his  strictness;  but 
it  was  an  unworthy  outrage  offered  to  the 
honor  of  the  women  thems^ves  whose  virtue 
it  pretended  to  preserve.  There  are  some 
remedies  worse  than  the  disease. 

'Son  18,  p.  157. 

The  antichristian  philosophy  must  have  had 
considerable  infiuenoe  on  the  desire  to  find 
among  the  barbarians  the  origin  of  Uie  eleva- 
tion of  the  female  character  in  Europe,  and  of 
some  other  principles  of  our  civilisation.  Indeed 
as  soon  as  you  discover  the  source  of  these 
admirable  qualities  in  the  forests  of  Qermany, 
Christianity  is  stripped  of  a  portion  of  its 
honors;  and  what  was  its  own  and  peculiar 
glory  is  divided  among  many.  I  will  not  deny 
tiiat  the  Germans  of  Tacitus  are  sufficiently 
poetical ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
real  Germans  were  so  to  any  extent  Some 
passages  inserted  in  the  text  add  great  force  to 
our  conjecture ;  but  what  appears  to  me  emi- 
nently calculated  to  dissipate  all  these  illusions 
is,  the  history  of  the  invasion  by  the  barbarians, 
above  all  that  which  has  been  written  by  eye- 
witnesses. The  picture,  far  from  oontinning  po- 
etioal,  then  becomes  disgusting  In  the  extreme. 
This  interminable  succession  of  nations  passes 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  like  an  alarming 
vision  in  an  evil  dream ;  and  certainly  the  first 
idea  which  occurs  to  us  at  the  sight  of  this  picture 
is,  not  to  seek  for  any  of  the  qualities  of  modem 
civilisation  in  these  invading  hordes ;  but  the 
great  difficulty  is,  to  know  how  this  chaos  has 
been  reduced  to  order,  and  how  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  produce  from  such  barbarism  the 
noblest  and  most  brilliant  civilisation  that  has 
ever  been  seen  on  earth.  Tacitus  appears  to 
be  an  enthusiast;  but  Sidonius,  who  wrote  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  barbarians,  who 
saw  them,  and  suffered  from  meeting  them, 
does  not  partake  of  this  enUiusiasm.  ''  I  find 
myself,'' he  said,  ''among  long-haired  nations^ 
compelled  to  hear  the  German  language,  and 
to  applaud,  at  whatever  cost,  the  song  of  the 
drunken  Burgundian,  with  hair  plastered  with 
rancid  grease.  Happjf  your  «yet  %oho  do  not  eee 
them  ;  happy  your  eare  who  do  not  hear  tJkem  f* 
U  space  permitted^  it  would  be  eniy  for  um  is 
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aoeamnlate  a  thousand  pafsages  which  would 
evidently  show  what  the  barWians  were,  and 
what  could  be  expected  from  them  in  all  re- 
spects. It  is  as  dear  as  the  light  of  day,  that 
it  was  the  design  of  Providence  to  employ  these 
nations  to  destroy  the  Roman  empire,  and 
change  the  face  of  the  world.  The  invaders 
seem  to  have  had  a  feeling  of  their  terrible 
mission.  They  march,  they  advance,  they 
know  not  whither  they  go ;  but  they  know  well 
that  they  go  to  destroy.  Attila  caUed  himself 
the  sconrge  of  God.  The  same  barbarian  him- 
self defined  his  formidable  duty  in  these  words: 
**  Tke  »tar  /alU,  the  tea  is  moved ;  J  am  the 
hammer  of  the  earth.  Where  my  horse  passes, 
the  grass  never  grows."  Alario,  marching  to- 
wards the  capit^of  the  world,  said :  "I  cannot 
etop  ;  there  U  tome  one  urget  me,  who  excites  mt 
to  tack  Home."  Genseric  prepares  a  naval  ex- 
pedition f  his  troops  are  on  board,  he  himself 
embarks:  no  one  knows  the  point  towards 
which  he  will  direct  his  sails.  The  pilot  ap- 
proaches the  barbarian,  and  asks  him;  ** My 
lord,  againtt  what  nationt  toUl  you  wage  war  r' 
'*  Against  thote  who  have  provoked  the  anger  of 
Ood"  replies  Genseric. 

If  Christianity,  in  the  midst  of  this  catastro- 
phe, had  not  existed  in  Europe,  civilization 
would  have  been  lost  and  annihilated,  perhaps 
forever.  But  a  religion  of  light  and  love  was 
sure  to  triumph  over  ignorance  and  violence. 
Even  during  the  times  of  the  calamities  of  the 
invasion,  that  religion  prevented  many  dis- 
asters, owing  to  the  ascendency  which  it  began 
to  exercise  over  the  barbarians;  the  most 
critical  moment  being  past,  the  conquerors 
having  become  in  some  degree  settled,  she 
immediately  employed  a  system  so  vast,  so 
efficacious,  so  decisive,  that  the  conquerors 
found  themselves  conquered,  not  by  arms,  but 
by  charity.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Church  to  prevent  the  invasion ;  God  had  de- 
creed it,  and  Uis  decree  must  be  accomplished. 
Thus  the  pious  monk  who  went  to  meet  Alaric 
approaching  Rome,  could  not  stop  him  on  his 
march,  because  the  barbarian  answered  him, 
that  he  could  not  stop, — that  there  was  some 
one  who  urged  him  on^  and  that  he  advanced 
against  his  own  wilL  But  the  Church  awaited 
the  barbarians  after  the  conquest,  knowing  that 
Providence  would  not  abandon  His  own  work, 
that  the  hope  of  the  future  lot  of  nations  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ; 
on  this  account  does  Alaric  advance  on  Rome, 
sack,  and  destroy  it ;  but  on  a  sudden,  finding 
himself  in  presence  of  religion,  he  stops,  be- 
comes mollified,  and  appoints  the  Churches  of 
St  Peter  and  St,  Paul  as  places  of  reftige.  A 
remarkable  fact,  and  an  admirable  symbol  of  the 
Christian  religion  preserving  the  universe  from 
total  ruin. 

KoTB  19,  p.  165. 

The  great  benefit  conferred  on  modem 
society  by  the  formation  of  a  pure  and  correct 
public  conscience,  would  acquire  extraordinary 
value  in  our  eyes,  if  we  compared  our  moral 
ideas  with  those  of  all  other  nations,  ancient 
and  modem ;  the  result  of  such  an  examination 
would  be,  to  show  in  how  lamentable  a  manner 
good  principles  become  corrapted,  when  they 
are  confided  to  the  reason  of  man.    I  will 


content  myself,  however,  with  a  few  wordfl 
on  the  ancients,  in  order  to  show  how  cor- 
rect I  was  in  saying  that  our  manners,  however 
corrupt  they  may  be,  would  have  appeured 
a  model  of  morality  and  dignity  to  the  hea- 
thens. 

The  temples  consecrated  to  Venus  in  Baby- 
lon and  Corinth  are  connected  with  abomina- 
tions such  as  to  be  even  incomprehensible. 
Deified  passion  required  sacrifices  worthy  of  it; 
a  divinity  without  modesty  required  the  sacri- 
fice of  modesty;  and  the  sacred  name  of 
Temple  was  applied  to  asylums  of  the  most 
unbridled  licentiousness.  There  was  not  a  veil 
even  for  the  greatest  crimes.  It  is  known  how 
the  daughters  of  Chypre  gained  a  dowry  for 
their  marriage ;  all  have  heard  of  the  mysterief 
of  Adonis,  Priapus,  and  other  impure  divinities. 
There  are  vices  which,  as  it  were,  want  a  name 
among  the  modems ;  or  if  they  have  one,  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  recollection  of  a  terrible 
chastisement  inflicted  on  some  criminal  cities. 
In  reading  the  histories  of  antiquity  descriptive 
of  the  manners  of  their  times,  the  book  falls 
from  our  hands.  On  this  subject  we  must  be 
content  with  these  few  hints,  calculated  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  recol- 
lection of  what  has  a  thousand  times  excited 
their  indignation  in  reading  the  history  and 
studying  the  literature  of  pagan  antiquity. 
The  author  is  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
reoolleotion :  he  abstains  firom  a  description. 

NoTB  20,  p.  171. 

It  is  now  so  common  to  exalt  beyond  measure 
the  power  of  ideas,  that  some  persons  will  per- 
haps consider  exaggerated  what  I  have  said 
with  respect  to  their  want  of  power,  not  only  to 
influence  society,  but  even  to  preserve  them- 
selves, while,  remaining  in  the  mere  sphere  of 
ideas,  they  do  not  become  realized  in  institu- 
tions, which  are  their  organ,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  rampart  and  defence. 

I  am  very  far,  as  I  have  dearly  stated  in  the 
text,  from  denying  or  calling  in  question  what 
is  called  the  power  of  ideas :  I  only  mean  to 
show  that,  alone  and  by  themselves,  ideas  have 
little  power;  and  that  science,  properly  so 
called,  as  far  as  the  organization  of  society  is 
concerned,  is  a  much  less  important  thing  than 
is  generally  supposed.  This  doctrine  has  aa 
intimate  connection  with  the  system  followed 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  which,  while  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  develope  the  human 
mind  by  means  of  the  propagation  of  the 
sciences,  has  nevertheless  assigned  to  them  a 
secondary  part  in  the  regulation  of  society. 
While  religion  has  never  been  opposed  to  true 
scienoe,  never,  on  the  other  hand,  has  she 
ceased  to  show  a  certain  degree  of  mistrust 
with  respect  to  all  that  was  the  exclusive  pro- 
duction of  human  thought;  and  observe  that 
this  is  one  of  the  chief  oifTerences  between  re- 
ligion and  the  philosophy  of  the  last  age ;  or, 
we  should  rather  say,  it  was  the  cause  of  their 
violent  antipathy.  Religion  did  not  condemn 
sdence ;  on  the  contrary,  she  loved,  protected, 
and  enoouraf^ed  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  she 
marked  out  its  limits,  warned  it  that  it  was 
blind  on  some  points,  announced  to  it  that  it 
would  be  powerless  in  some  of  its  labors,  and 
that  in  others  its  action  wonld  be  destructive 
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and  fatal  Philosophy,  on  the  contnury,  londly 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  science,  declared 
it  to  be  all-powerftil,  and  deified  itj  it  attri- 
buted to  it  strength  and  courage  to  change  the 
face  of  the  world,  and  wisdom  and  foresight 
enough  to  work  this  change  for  the  good  of 
humanity.  This  pride  of  knowledge,  this  dei- 
fication of  thought,  is,  if  you  observe  closely, 
the  foundation  of  Protestant  dootiine.  All 
authority  being  taken  away,  reason  is  the  only 
competent  judge,  the  intellect  receives  directly 
and  immediately  from  God  all  the  light  which 
is  necessary.  This  is  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Protestantism,  that  is  to  say,  £he  pride  of 
the  mind. 

If  we  closely  observe,  even  the  triumph  of 
revolutions  has  in  no  degree  nullified  the  wise 
anticipations  of  religion  j  and  knowledge,  pro- 
perly so  called,  instead  of  ^Muing  any  credit 
from  this  triumph,  has  entirely  lost  what  it 
had:  there  remains  nothing  of  the  revolu- 
tionary knowledge  j  what  remains  is  the  effects 
of  the  revolution,  the  interests  created  by  it, 
the  institutions  which  have  arisen  ftt)m  those 
interests,  and  which,  since  that  time,  have 
sought  in  the  department  of  science  itself  our 
principles  to  support  them, — principles  alto- 
gether different  from  those  which  had  been 
proclaimed  in  the  beginning. 

I  have  said  that  every  idea  has  need  of  being 
realized  in  an  institution ;  this  is  so  true,  that 
revolutions  themselves,  warned  by  the  instinct 
which  leads  them  to  preserve,  with  more  or  less 
integrity,  the  principles  whence  they  have 
arisen,  tend  from  Ae  first  to  create  those  insti- 
tutions in  which  the  revolutionary  doctrines 
may  be  perpetuated,  or  to  constitute  succes- 
sors to  represent  them  when  they  shall  have 
disappeared  fit>m  the  schools.  This  may  lead 
to  many  reflections  on  the  origin  and  present 
condition  of  several  forms  of  governments  in 
different  countries  of  Europe. 

When  speaking  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
scientific  theories  succeed  each  other,  when 
pointing  out  the  immense  development  which 
the  press  has  given  to  the  field  of  discussion,  I 
have  shown  that  this  was  not  an  infallible  sign 
of  scientific  progress,  still  less  a  guarantee  for 
the  fertility  of  human  thought  in  realising 

feat  things  in  the  material  and  social  order, 
have  said  that  grand  conceptions  proceed 
rather  from  intuition  than  from  diacouraet ;  and 
on  this  subject  I  have  recalled  to  mind  histori- 
cal events  and  personages  which  place  this 
matter  beyond  a  doubt  In  support  of  this 
assertion,  ideology  might  have  furnished  us 
with  abundant  prooft,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  science  itself  to  prove  its  own 
sterility.  But  mere  good  sense,  taught  by  the 
lessons  of  experience  daily,  is  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  men  who  are  the  most  able 
in  theory  are,  often  enough,  not  only  mediocre, 
but  even  weak  in  the  exercise  of  authority. 
With  regard  to  the  hints  which  I  have  thrown 
out  with  respect  to  "intuition  "and  "dls- 
courses,"  1  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  any 
one  who  has  applied  to  the  study  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  I  am  confident  that  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  reflected  will  not  differ 
from  my  own« 


NoTB  21,  p.  175. 

I  have  attributed  to  Christianity  the  gentie- 
ness  of  manners  which  Burope  now  eigoym 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  decline  of  religious  belief 
in  the  last  century,  this  gentieness  of  manners, 
instead  of  being    destroyed,  has  only  been 
raised  to  a  higher  degree.    This  contrast,  the 
effect  of  which,  at  first  sight,  is  to  destroj 
what  I  have  established,  requires  some  expla- 
nation.   First  of  all,  we  must  recollect  the  dis- 
tinction pointed  out  in  the  text  between  effem- 
inacy and  gentieness  of  manners.    The  first  is 
a  faulty  the  second  a  valuable  quality ;  the  first 
emanates  fr^m  enervation  of  the  mind  and 
weakening  of  the  body ;  the  second  is  owing 
to  the  preponderance  of  reason,  the  empire  of 
the  mind  over  the  body,  the  triumph  of  justice 
over  force,  of  right  over  might.    There  is  m 
large  portion  of  real  gentieness  in  manners  at 
the  present  day,  but  luxury  has  also  a  consid- 
erable part  therein.    This  luxury  of  manners 
has  o^iainly  not  arisen  (torn,  religion,  but  from 
infidelity ;  the  latter,  never  extending  its  view 
beyond  the  present  life,  causes  the  lofty  desti- 
nies, and  even  the  very  existence  of  tiie  soul, 
to  be  forgotten,  puts  egotism  upon  the  throne, 
constantiy  excites  and  keeps  alive  the  love  of 
pleasure,  and  makes  man  the  vile  slave  of  his 
passions.    On  the  contrary^  at  the  first  sigfat> 
we  perceive  that  our  manners  owe  all  their 
gentieness  to  Christianity;  all  the  ideas,  aU 
the  feelings,  on  which  this  gentieness  is  found- 
ed, bear  the  mark  of  Christianity.    The  dig- 
nity of  man,  his  rights,  the  obligation  of  treat- 
ing him  witii  the  respect  which  is  due  to  him, 
and  of  appealing  to  his  mind  by  reason  rather 
than  to  his  body  by  violence,  the  necessity  im- 
posed on  every  one  of  keeping  within  the  Una 
of  his  duty,  of  respecting  the  property  and  ths 
persons  of  others, — all  this  body  of  principle^ 
to  which  real  gentieness  of  manners  is  owing^ 
is  due,  in  Europe,  to  the  influence  of  Christi- 
anity, which,  after  a  struggle  of  many  centu- 
ries against  the  barbarism  and  ferocity  of 
invading  nations,  snoceeded  in  destroying  the 
system  of  violence  which  these  same  nations 
had  made  general. 

As  philosophy  has  taken  care  to  change  the 
ancient  names  consecrate  by  religion,  and 
authorized  by  the  usage  of  a  succession  of 
ages,  it  happens  that  some  ideas,  although  the 
produce  of  Christianity,  are  scarcely  acknow- 
ledged as  such,  only  because  they  are  disguised 
under  a  worldly  dress.  Who  does  not  know 
that  mutual  love  among  men  and  fWiternal 
charity  are  ideas  entirely  due  to  Christianity  ? 
Who  does  not  know  that  pagan  antiquity  did 
not  acknowledge  them,  that  it  even  despised 
them  ?  And  nevertheless,  this  affection,  which 
was  formerly  called  cAartVy,  because  charity 
was  the  virtue  ftom  which  it  took  ite  legitimate 
origin,  has  constantiy  taken  care  to  assume 
other  names,  as  if  it  were  ashamed  to  be  seen 
in  public  with  any  appearance  of  religion. 
The  mania  for  attacking  the  Christian  religion 
being  passed,  it  is  openly  confessed  that  the 
principle  of  universal  charity  is  owing  to  her; 
but  language  remains  infected  with  Voltairian 
philosophy  even  since  the  discredit  into  which 
that  philosophy  has  fiUlen.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  we  very  often  do  not  appreciate  as  we 
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ought  the  inflaenoe  of  Christianity  on  the  so- 
oietj  which  snrroands  ns,  and  that  we  attri- 
bnte  to  other  ideas  and  other  causes  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  evidently  owing  to  religion. 
Society  at  present,  in  spite  of  all  its  indiffer- 
ence,  is  more  indebted  to  religion  than  is 
commonly  supposed ;  it  resembles  those  men, 
who,  bom  of  an  illustrious  fiunily,  in  which 
good  principles  and  a  careful  education  are 
transmitted  as  an  inheritance  from  generation 
to  generation/ preserve  in  their  manners  and 
behavior,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  disorders, 
Iheir  crimes,  and  I  will  even  venture  to  say, 
their  degradation,  some  traits  which  denote 
their  noble  origin. 

NoTB  22,  p.  183. 

A  few  regulations  of  Councils,  quoted  in  the 
text,  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  sys- 
tem pursued  by  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
reibrming  and  softening  manners.  It  may  be 
remarked  that,  on  previous  occasions  during 
this  work,  I  have  a  strong  inclination  to  call 
to  mind  monuments  of  this  kind ;  I  will  state 
here  that  I  have  two  reasons  for  doing  this : 
1.  When  having  to  compare  Protestantism  with 
Catholicity,  I  believe  that  the  best  means  of 
representing  the  real  spirit  of  the  latter  is,  to 
show  it  at  work ;  this  is  done  when  we  bring 
to  light  the  measures  which  were  adopted,  ac- 
cording to  different  circumstances,  by  Popes 
and  Councils.  2.  Considering  the  direction 
which  historical  studies  take  in  Europe,  and 
the  taste,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  gen- 
eral, not  for  histories,  but  for  historical  docu- 
ments, it  is  proper  always  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  proceedings  of  Councils  are  of  the  highest 
importance,  not  only  in  historical  and  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  but  also  in  political  and  social 
ones ;  so  that  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  data 
which  are  found  in  tiie  records  of  Councils,  is 
monstrously  to  mutilate,  or  rather  wholly  to 
destroy,  the  history  of  Europe. 

On  this  account  it  is  very  usefbl,  and  even 
necessary  in  many  things,  to  consult  these  re- 
cords, although  it  may  be  painfUl  to  our  indo- 
lence, on  account  of  their  enormous  extent  and 
the  ennui  of  finding  many  things  devoid  of  in- 
terest for  our  times.  The  sciences,  above  all 
those  which  have  society  for  their  object,  lead 
to  satisfactory  results  only  by  means  of  pain- 
ftil  labors.  What  is  useM  is  frequently  mixed 
and  confounded  with  what  is  not.  The  most 
valuable  things  are  sometimes  found  by  the 
side  of  repulsive  objects ;  but  in  nature,  do  we 
And  gold  without  having  removed  rude  masses 
of  earth  ? 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  find  the  germ 
of  the  precious  qualities  of  European  civUiza- 
tion  among  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  should 
undoubtedly  have  attributed  the  genUeness  of 
our  manners  to  the  same  barbarians;  they 
would  have  had  in  support  of  this  paradox  a 
£sct  certainly  more  specious  than  that  which 
they  have  relied  on  to  give  the  honor  of  ele- 
vating European  women  to  the  Oermans.  I 
allude  to  the  well-known  custom  of  avoiding 
the  infliction  of  corporal  punishments,  and  of 
chastising  the  gravest  offences  by  fines  only. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  to  make  us  believe  that 
these  nations  were  happily  inclined  to  genUe- 
ness of  mannersi  since,  in  the  midst  of  their 


barbarism,  they  used  the  right  of  punishment 
with  a  moderation  which  is  not  found  even 
among  the  most  civilised  and  refined  nations. 
If  we  regard  the  thing  in  this  point  of  view, 
it  seems  as  if  the  influence  of  Christianity  on 
the  barbarians  had  the  effect  of  rendering  tiieir 
manners  more  harsh  instead  of  more  gentle ; 
indeed,  after  Christianity  was  introduced,  the 
infliction  of  coiporal  punishments  became  gen- 
eral, and  even  that  of  death  was  not  excluded. 
But  when  we  attentively  consider  this  peou- 
liarity  of  the  criminal  code  of  the  barbarians, 
we  shall  see  that>  far  from  showing  the  advance- 
ment of  their  civilisation  and  the  gentieness  of 
their  manners,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
evident  proof  that  they  were  behind-hand ;  it 
is  the  strongest  index  of  the  harshness  and  bar- 
barism which  reigned  among  them.  In  the  first 
place,  inasmuch  as  crimes  among  them  were 
punished  by  means  of  fines,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
by  compotitioHf  it  is  dear  that  the  law  paid 
much  more  attention  to  repairing  an  injury 
than  to  punishing  a  erime;  a  drcumstanoc 
which  clearly  shows  us  how  littie  they  thought 
about  the  morality  of  the  action,  as  they  at- 
tended not  so  much  to  the  action  itself,  as  to 
the  wrong  whidh  it  inflicted.  Therefore  this 
was  not  an  element  of  civilization  but  of  bar- 
barism ;  this  tended  to  nothing  less  than  the 
banishment  of  morality  from  the  world.  The 
Church  combated  this  principle,  as  fatal  in  pub- 
lic as  in  private  affairs ;  she  introduced  into 
criminal  legislation  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which 
completely  changed  its  spirit  On  this  point 
M.  Guizot  has  done  fall  justice  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  I  am  delighted  to  acknowledge  and  to 
insert  this  homage  here  by  transcribing  his  own 
words.  After  having  pointed  out  the  difference 
which  existed  between  (he  laws  of  the  Visi- 
goths, derived  in  great  part  {mm  the  Councils 
of  Toledo,  and  the  other  barbarian  laws,  M. 
Guizot  signalizes  the  immense  superiority  of 
the  ideas  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  legisla- 
tion, of  justice,  and  in  all  that  concerns  the 
search  after  truth  and  the  lot  of  men  ,*  he  adds : 
**  In  criminal  matters,  the  relation  of  crimes  to 
punishments  is  fixed  (in  the  laws  of  the  Visi- 
goths) according  to  sufficienUy  just,  philoso- 
phical, and  moral  notions.  We  there  perceive 
the  efforts  of  an  enlightened  legislator,  who 
contends  against  the  violence  and  rashness  of 
barbarian  manners.  The  chapter  De  cade  et 
morte  hotninum,  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing laws  of  other  nations,  is  a  very  remarka- 
ble example  of  this.  Elsewhere,  it  is  almost 
exclusively  the  ii^uxy  which  seems  to  consti- 
tute the  crime,  and  the  punishment  is  sought 
in  that  material  reparation  which  is  the  reralt 
of  composition.  Here,  the  crime  is  referred  to 
its  real  and  moral  element,  the  intention.  The 
different  shades  of  criminality,  absolutely  vo- 
luntary homicide,  homicide  by  inadvertence, 
provoked  homidde,  homidde  with  or  without 
premeditation,  are  distinguished  and  defined 
almost  as  well  as  in  our  own  codes,  and  the 
punhihments  vaiy  in  a  proportion  equally  just 
The  justice  of  the  legislator  has  gone  still 
Airther.  He  has  attempted,  if  not  to  abolish, 
at  least  to  diminish  the  diversity  of  legal  value 
established  among  men  by  the  other  barbarian 
laws.  The  only  distinction  which  it  preservea 
is  that  of  freeman  and  slave.  With  respect  to 
freeman,  the  ponishment  variei  neither  with 
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the  origin  nor  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  bnt 
only  aooording  to  the  different  degrees  of  the 
onlpability  of  the  murderer.  With  regard  to 
slavef,  not  yentoring  completely  to  withdraw 
from  tiie  masters  the  right  of  life  and  death,  it 
has  been  attempted  at  least  to  restrain  it  by 
subjecting  it  to  a  pnblie  and  regular  procedure. 
The  text  of  the  law  desenres  to  be  cited. 

**  *  If  no  one  guilty  of,  or  an  accomplice  In, 
a  crime  ought  to  reniain  unpunished,  with  how 
much  more  reason  ought  he  to  be  condemned 
who  has  wickedly  and  rashly  committed  a  ho- 
micide !  Thus,  as  masters,  in  their  pride,  often 
put  their  slaves  to  death  without  any  fault  of 
tile  latter,  it  is  proper  altogether  to  extirpate 
this  license,  and  to  ordain  that  the  present  law 
shall  be  forever  observed  by  all.  No  master 
or  mistress  shall  put  to  death,  without  public 
trial,  any  of  their  slaves,  male  or  female,  or 
any  person  dependent  on  them.  If  a  slave  or 
any  other  servant  shall  commit  a  crime  which 
may  subject  him  to  capital  punishment,  his 
master  or  his  accuser  shsJl  immediately  inform 
the  judge  or  the  count  or  duke  of  the  place 
where  the  deed  has  been  committed.  After  the 
affair  has  been  inquired  into,  if  Uie  crime  be 
proved,  let  the  criminal  undergo,  either  by  the 
judge  or  his  own  master,  the  sentence  of  death 
which  he  has  deserved ;  so  tiiat,  nevertheless, 
if  the  judge  be  unn^illing  to  put  the  accused  to 
death,  he  shall  draw  up  in  writing  a  capital 
sentence,  and  then  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of 
the  master  to  put  him  to  death  or  not  Indeed, 
if  the  slave,  with  a  fatal  audacity,  resisting  his 
master,  has  struck,  or  attempted  to  strike,  him 
widi  a  weapon,  with  a  stone,  or  with  any  other 
kind  of  blow,  and  if  the  master,  in  defending 
himself,  has  killed  the  slave  in  his  passion,  the 
master  shall  be  in  no  way  subject  to  the  punish^ 
ment  of  homicide.  Bat  it  shall  be  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  event  took  place  thus,  and 
that  by  the  testimony  or  oatli  of  the  slaves, 
male  or  female,  who  shall  have  been  present, 
and  by  the  oath  of  the  author  of  the  deed  him- 
self. Whoever  from  mere  malice,  either  by  his 
own  hand  or  that  of  another,  shidl  have  Idlled 
his  slave  without  public  trial,  shall  be  marked 
with  infamy,  declared  incapable  of  appearing 
as  a  witness,  shall  be  obliged  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  exile  and  penance,  and  his  goods 
shall  go  to  the  nearest  relations  to  whom  they 
are  given  by  the  law.' — For,  JwL  liv.  vi.  tit 
XV.  1.  12."  {StH,  Oener.  <U  la  CivilUation  en 
Europe,  le^n  6.) 

I  have  copied  this  passage  from  M.  Guizot 
with  pleasure,  because  I  find  there  a  confirma> 
tion  of  what  I  have  just  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  influence  of  the  Church  in  softening  man- 
ners, and  of  what  I  have  before  stated  with  res- 
pect to  the  great  amelioration  which  the  Church 
made  in  t£e  condition  of  slaves,  by  limiting 
the  excessive  power  of  their  masters.  This 
truth  is  proved  in  its  place  by  so  many  docu- 
ments, that  it  seems  useless  to  revert  to  it  here ; 
it  is  enough  now  for  my  purpose,  to  point  out 
that  M.  Guizot  fully  allows  that  the  Church 
gave  morality  to  the  legislation  of  the  barba- 
rians, by  making  them  consider  the  wickedness 
of  the  crime,  whereas  they  had  previously  at- 
tended only  to  the  ii^jury  of  which  it  was  the 
cause ,'  she  has  thus  transferred  the  action  from 
the  physical  to  tiie  moral  order,  giving  to  pu- 
nishments their  real  character,  and  not  allow- 


ing them  to  remain  reduced  to  the  level  of  » 
mere  material  reparation.  Hence  we  see  that 
the  criminal  system  of  the  barbariuis,  which, 
at  the  first  ci'eto,  seemed  to  indicate  progress  in 
civilisation,  was,  in  reality,  owing  to  the  little 
ascendency  which  moral  principles  exercised 
over  these  nations,  and  to  the  fact,  that  the 
views  of  the  legislator  were  very  slightly  raised 
above  the  purdy  material  order. 
,  There  is  another  observation  to  be  made  on 
this  point,  vis.  that  the  mildness  with  which 
crimes  were  punished  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
frequency  with  which  they  were  committed. 
When  in  a  country  assassinations,  mutilations^ 
and  other  similar  attempts  are  very  rare,  they 
are  regarded  with  horror ;  those  who  are  guilty 
of  them  are  chasiised  with  severity.  But  when 
crimes  are  very  frequently  committed,  they  inf 
sensibly  lose  their  enonnity;  not  only  those 
who  commit  them,  but  all  the  world  become 
accustomed  to  their  hideous  aspect,  and  the  le- 
gislator is  then  naturally  induced  to  treat  them 
with  indulgence.  This  is  shown  us  by  the  ex- 
perience of  every  day ;  and  the  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  in  society  at  the  pre- 
sent time  more  than  one  crime  to  which  the  re- 
mark which  I  have  just  made  is  applicable. 
Among  the  barbarians,  it  was  common  to  ap- 
peal to  force,  not  only  with  respect  to  property, 
but  also  to  persons :  wherefore  it  was  natunl 
that  crimes  of  this  kind  should  not  be  regard- 
ed by  them  with  the  same  aversion,  it  may  be 
said  with  the  same  horror,  as  among  a  people 
where  the  triumph  of  the  ideas  of  reason^us- 
tice,  right,  and  law,  render  it  impossible  to  con- 
ceive even  the  existence  of  a  society  whore 
each  individual  should  believe  himself  self-en- 
titlod  to  do  justice  to  himself.  Thus  the  laws 
against  these  crimes  naturally  became  milder, 
the  legislator  contenting  himself  with  repair- 
ing the  injury,  without  paying  much  attentioft 
to  the  culpability  of  the  delinquent  And  thii 
is  intimately  connected  with  what  I  have  said 
above  with  respect  to  public  conscience ;  for 
the  legislator  is  always  more  or  less  the  organ 
of  this  public  conscience.  Whore  an  action, 
in  any  society  whatever,  is  regarded  as  a  hein- 
ous offence,  the  legislator  cannot  decree  a  mild 
punishment  for  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  ft  is  not 
possble  for  him  to  chastise  with  great  severi^ 
what  the  society  absolves  or  excuses.  It  wiu 
sometimes  happen  that  this  proportion  will  be 
altered,  that  this  harmony  wUl  be  destroyed; 
but  things  soon  quitting  the  path  into  which 
violence  forced  them,  wUl  not  be  long  in  return- 
ing to  their  ordinary  course.  Manners  being 
chaste  and  pure,  offences  against  them  will  be 
covered  with  abhorrence  and  infkmy ;  but  if 
morals  be  corrupted,  the  same  acts  will  be  re- 
garded with  indifference ;  at  the  most  they  will 
be  denominated  slight  weaknesses.  Among  a 
people  where  religious  ideas  exercise  great  in- 
fluence, the  violation  of  all  that  is  eonse- 
orated  to  God  is  regarded  as  a  horrible  out- 
rage, worthy  of  the  greatest  chastisements; 
among  another  people,  where  infidelity  has 
made  its  ravages,  the  same  violation  is  not 
even  placed  on  the  list  of  ordinary  offencob ; 
instead  of  drawing  on  the  guilty  the  justioe 
of  the  law,  scarcely  does  it  draw  on  them 
the  slight  correction  of  the  police.  The  reader 
will  understand  the  appropriateness  of  this  di- 
gression on  the  criminal  legislation  of  the  bar- 
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btrians,  when  be  reflects  that,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine the  inflnenoe  of  CathoMcitj  on  the  oi^ili^ 
lation  of  ^orope,  it  is  indispensable  to  take 
into  consideration  the  other  elements  which 
have  concurred  in  forming  that  ciriUxation. 
Without  this,  it  would  be  impossible  properly 
to  appreciate  the  respectiYe  action  of  each  of 
these  elements,  either  for  good  or  CTil ;  impos- 
sible to  bring  to  light  the  share  which  the 
Church  Vm  exclusively  claim  in  the  great  work 
of  our  civilisation ;  impossible  to  resolve  ^e 
high  question  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
partisans  of  Protestantism  on  the  subject  of  the 
assumed  advantages  which  the  religious  revo- 
faitlon  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  conferred 
on  modem  society.  It  is  because  thc^  barbari- 
an nations  are  one  of  these  elements,  that  it  is 
so  often  necessary  to  attend  to  thenu 

KoTB  2Z,  p.  189. 

In  the  middle  ages,  almost  all  the  monaste- 
ries and  colleges  ^  canons  had  a  hospital  an- 
nexed to  them,  not  only  to  receive  pilgrims, 
but  also  to  aid  in  the  support  and  consolation 
of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  If  yon  desire  to  see 
tibe  noblest  symbol  of  religion  sheKering  all 
kinds  of  misfortune,  consider  the  houses  de- 
voted to  prayer  and  the  most  sublime  virtues 
converted  into  asylums  for  the  miserable.  This 
was  exactly  what  took  place  at  that  time,  when 
^e  public  authority  not  only  wanted  the 
strength  and  knowledge  necessary  to  establish 
a  good  administration  for  the  relief  of  the  nn- 
{Drtunate,  but  did  not  even  succeed  in  covering 
witii  her  sBgis  the  most  sacred  interests  of  so- 
ciety ;  this  shows  us  that  when  all  was  power- 
loss,  religion  was  still  strong  and  fruitful ;  that 
when  all  perished,  religion  not  only  preserved 
herself,  but  even  founded  immortal  establish, 
ments.  And  pay  attention  to  what  we  have 
so  many  times  pointed  out,  vis.  that  the  reli- 
gion  which  worked  these  prodigies  was  not  a 
vague  and  abstract  religion — the  Christianity 
of  the  Protestants;  but  religion  with  all  her 
dogmas,  her  discipline,  her  hierarchy,  her 
supreme  PontUT,  in  a  word,  the  Catiiolic 
Church. 

They  were  far  from  thinking  in  ancient  times 
that  the  support  of  the  unfortunate  could  be 
confided  to  the  civil  administration  alone,  or  to 
individual  charity ;  it  was  then  thought^  as  I 
have  already  said,  that  it  was  a  very  proper 
thing  that  the  hospitals  should  be  subjected  to 
the  Bishops ;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  should 
be  a  kind  of  assimilation  made  between  the 
system  of  public  beneficence  and  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Church.  Hence  it  was  that,  by  .virtue 
of  an  ancient  regulation,  the  hospitids  were 
nnder  the  control  of  the  Bishops  as  well  in 
temporals  as  in  spirituals,  whether  the  persons 
appointed  to  the  care  of  the  establishments 
were  clerical  or  lay,  whether  the  hospital  had 
been  erected  by  order  of  the  Bishop  or  not 

This  is  not  the  place  to  relate  the  vicissitudes 
which  this  discipline  underwent,  nor  the  dif- 
ferent causes  which  produced  tiie  successive 
changes ;  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  the  Ain- 
damental  principle,  that  is,  the  interference  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  establishments 
of  beneficence,  always  remained  unimpaired, 
and  that  tiie  Church  never  allowed  herself  to 
be  entirely  deprived  of  so  noble  a  privilege. 


Kever  did  she  think  that  it  was  allowable  for 
her  to  regard  with  indifference  the  abuses  which 
were  introduced  on  this  point  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  unfortunate;  wherefore  she  has  reserved 
at  least  the  right  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
might  result  fi^m  the  wickedness  or  the  indo- 
lence of  the  administrators.  The  Council  of 
Vienne  ordains,  that  if  the  administrators  of  a 
hospital,  lay  or  clerical,  become  relaxed  in  the 
exercise  of  their  charge,  proceedings  shall  be 
taken  against  them  by  tiie  Bishops,  who  shall 
reform  and  restore  the  hospital  of  their  own 
authority,  if  it  has  no  privilege  of  exemption, 
and  by  delegation,  if  it  has  one.  The  Council 
of  Trent  also  granted  to  Bishops  the  power  of 
visiting  the  hospitals,  even  with  the  power  of 
delegates  of  the  Apostolic  See  in  the  cases  fixed 
by  law ,'  it  ordains,  moreover,  that  the  adminis- 
trators, lay  or  clerical,  shfdl  be  obliged  every 
year  to  render  their  accounts  to  the  ordinary 
of  the  place,  unless  the  contrary  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  foundation;  and  that  if,  by  virtue 
of  a  particular  privilege,  custom,  or  statute,  the 
accounts  must  be  presented  to  any  other  than 
the  ordinary,  at  least  he  shall  be  added  to  those 
who  are  appointed  to  receive  them. 

Without  paying  attention  to  the  different 
modifications  which  the  laws  and  customs  of 
various  countries  may  have  introduced  in  thii 
matter,  we  will  say  that  one  thing  remains 
manifest,  vis.  the  vigilance  of  the  Church  in  all 
that  regards  beneficence ;  it  is  her  constant  ten« 
dency,  by  virtue  of  her  spirit  and  maxims,  to 
take  part  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  sometimes  to 
direct  them  exclusively,  sometimes  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  may  have  crept  in.  The  civU 
power  acknowledged  the  motives  of  this  holy 
and  charitable  ambition ;  we  see  that  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  does  not  hesitate  to  give  public 
authority  over  the  hospitals  to  the  Bishops, 
thereby  conforming  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  and  the  general  good. 

On  this  point  there  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  here,  in  order 
to  signalise  its  beneficent  influence ;  I  mean, 
the  regulation  by  which  the  prop^ty  of  hospi* 
tals  was  looked  upon  as  Church  property, — a 
regulation  which  was  very  fitr  frt>m  being  a 
matter  of  indifference,  although  at  first  sight  it 
might  appear  so.  Their  property,  thereby  in* 
vested  with  the  same  privileges  as  that  of  the 
Church,  was  protected  by  an  inviolability  so 
much  the  more  necessary  as  the  times  were  the 
more  difficult,  and  the  more  abounding  in  out- 
rages and  usurpations.  The  Church  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  public  troubles,  pre- 
served great  authority  and  a  powerAil  ascen- 
dency over  governments  and  nations,  had  thus 
a  simple  and  powerful  claim  to  extend  her 
protection  over  the  property  of  hospitals,  and 
to  withdraw  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
cupidity  and  the  rapacity  of  the  powerftiL 
And  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  doctrine 
was  introduced  with  any  indirect  design,  nor 
that  this  kind  of  community,  this  assimilation 
between  the  Church  and  the  poor,  was  an  un* 
heard-of  novelty ;  on  the  contrary,  this  assimi- 
lation was  so  well  suited  to  the  common  order 
of  things,  it  was  so  entirely  founded  on  the 
relations  between  the  Church  and  the  poor, 
that  if  the  property  of  the  hospitals  had  the 
privilege  of  being  considered  as  the  property 
of  the  Church,  that  of  the  Church,  on  the  other 
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hand,  was  ealled  the  property  of  the  poor.  It 
Is  in  these  terms  that  the  holy  Fathers  express 
tiiemselTOS  on  this  point :  these  doctrines  had 
BO  much  affected  the  ordinary  language,  that 
when,  at  a  later  period,  the  canonical  qaestion 
with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  the  goods  of 
the  Ohuroh  had  to  be  solred,  there  were  found 
by  the  side  of  those  who  directly  attriboted 
ti^  property  bo  God,  to  the  Pope,  to  the  dergy, 
some  who  pointed  oat  the  poor  as  being  the 
real  proprietors.  It  is  true  that  this  opinion 
was  not  the  most  oonibrmable  to  the  principles 
of  law ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  its  appearing  on 
the  field  of  controversy  is  a  matter  for  grave 
eonsideration. 

Kon  U,  p.  196. 

A  few  reflections,  in  the  form  of  a  note,  on  a 
oertain  maxim  of  toleration  professed  by  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  last  centory,  Ronssean,  would 
not  be  out  of  place  here ;  but  the  analogy  of 
the  following  chapter  with  that  which  we  have 
Just  finished  induces  us  to  reserve  them  for 
note  25.  The  considerations  to  which  the 
opinion  of  Rousseau  will  lead,  apply  to  the 
<|nestion  of  toleration  in  religious  matters,  as 
well  as  to  the  right  of  coercion  exercised  by 
the  civil  and  political  power ;  I  therefore  beg 
my  reader  to  reserve  for  the  following  note 
the  attention  which  he  might  be  willing  to  af- 


Non  25,  p.  20d. 

For  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  ideas  on  tole- 
ration as  fiu-  as  lay  in  my  power,  I  have  pre- 
sented  this  matter  in  a  point  of  view  but  little 
known ;  in  order  to  throw  still  more  light  n^n 
it,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  religious  and  civil 
intolerance, — things  which  are  entirely  differ- 
ent, although  Rousseau  absolutely  affirms  the 
contrary.  Religious  or  theological  intolerance 
consists  in  the  conviction,  that  the  only  true 
religion  is  the  Catholic, — a  conviction  common 
to  all  Catholics.  Civil  intolerance  consiste  in 
not  allowing  in  society  any  other  religions 
than  the  Catholic.  These  two  definitions  are 
sufficient  to  make  every  man  of  common  sense 
understand  that  the  two  kinds  of  intolerance 
are  not  inseparable;  indeed,  we  may  very 
easily  conceive  Uiat  men  firmly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Catholicity  may  tolerate  those  who 
profess  anodier  religion,  or  none  at  all.  Reli- 
gious intolerance  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  an  act 
inseparable  Arom  faith ;  indeed,  whoever  has  a 
firm  belief  that  his  own  religion  is  true,  must 
necessarily  be  convinced  that  it  is  the  only 
'  true  one ;  for  the  truth  is  one.  Civil  intole- 
rance is  an  act  whereby  the  will  rejects  those 
who  do  not  profess  the  same  religion ;  tills  act 
has  different  results,  according  as  the  intole- 
rance is  In  the  individuals  or  in  the  govern- 
ment* On  the  other  hand,  religious  toieranoe 
eonsists  in  believing  that  all  religions  are  true ; 
which,  when  rightiy  understood,  means  that 
none  are  true,  since  it  is  impossible  for  contra- 
dictory things  to  be  true  at  the  same  time. 
Civil  toieranoe  is,  to  allow  men  who  entertain  a 
different  religion  to  live  in  peace.  This  tole- 
rance, as  well  as  the  co-relative  intolerance, 
E reduces  different  effeets,  according  as  it  exists 
1  individuals  or  in  the  government 


This  distinetiott}  wUoh,  fttnn  its  eU 
and  simplicity,  is  within  the  reach  of  tiie  moa* 
ordinary  minds,  has  nevertheless  been  mia- 
taken  by  Roussean,  who  affirms  that  it  is  « 
vain  fiction,  a  chimera,  which  eannot  be  real- 
ised, and  that  the  two  kinds  of  tntolenuiee 
cannot  be  separated  from  each  other.  Rous- 
seau might  have  been  content  with  observing, 
that  religious  intolerance,  that  ia  to  say,  as  I 
have  explained  above,  the  firm  conviction  that 
a  religion  is  true,  if  it  is  general  in  a  eonntry, 
must  produoe,  in  the  ordinary  interooarse  of 
life  ae  well  as  in  legislation,  a  oertain  tendon^ 
not  to  tolerate  any  one  who  thinks  differentiy, 
principally  when  those  who  dissent  are  very 
limited  in  number;  his  observation  would  then 
have  heen  well  founded,  and  would  have  agreed 
with  the  opinion  which  I  have  expressed  oA 
this  point,  when  I  attempted  to  represent  the 
natural  course  of  ideas  and  events  in  this  mat- 
ter. But  Rousseau  does  not  consider  things 
under  this  aspect:  desiring  to  attack  Catho- 
licity, he  affirms  that  the  two  kinds  of  intole- 
rance are  inseparable;  "for,"  says  he,  ''it  is 
impossible  to  live  in  peace  with  those  whoat 
one  believes  to  be  damned ;  to  love  them  would 
be  to  hate  God,  who  punishes  them."  It  is 
impossible  to  carry  misrepresentntion  ftirtiier; 
who  told  Rousseau  that  the  Catholios  believe 
in  the  damnation  of  any  man,  whoever  he  may 
be,  as  long  as  he  lives;  and  that  they  think 
that  to  love  a  num  who  is  in  error  would  be  to 
hate  God  ?  On  the  eontraiy,  could  he  be  igno- 
rant that  it  is  a  duty,  an  indispensable  precept^ 
a  dog^a,  for  Catholics  to  love  all  men  f  Could 
he  be  ignorant  that  even  children,  in  the  first 
rudiments  of  Christian  doctrine,  learn  that  we 
are  obliged  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves^ 
and  that  by  this  word  neighbor  is  meant  who- 
ever has  gained  heaven,  or  may  gain  it;  so  that 
no  man,  so  long  as  he  lives,  is  excluded  from 
this  number  t  But  Rousseau  will  say,  you  art 
at  least  oonvineed  that  those  who  ^e  in  that 
£atal  state  are  condemned.  Rousseau  does  not 
observe  that  we  think  exactiy  the  same  with 
respect  to  sinners,  although  their  an  be  not 
that  of  heresy ;  now,  it  has  not  oome  into  the 
head  of  any  body  that  good  Catiiolies  eannot 
tolerate  sinners,  and  that  they  consider  them- 
selves under  the  obligation  of  hating  them. 
What  religion  shows  more  eagerness  to  oonvert 
the  wicked?  The  Catholic  Church  is  so  £w 
trom  teaching  that  we  ought  to  hate  them,  that 
she  causes  to  be  repeated  a  thousand  times,  in 
pulpits,  in  books,  and  in  conversations,  those 
words  whereby  God  shows  that  it  ie  His  will 
that  sinners  shall  not  perish,  that  He  wills  that 
they  shall  be  converted  and  live,  that  there  is 
more  joy  in  heaven  when  one  of  them  has  done 
penance,  than  upon  the  ninety-nine  just  who 
need  not  penance.  And  let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  the  man  who  thus  expresses  himself 
against  the  intolerance  of  Catholics  was  the 
partisan  of  complete  toleration;  on  the  eon- 
trary,  in  society,  such  as  he  imagined  it,  he 
did  not  desire  toleration  for  those  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  religion  "which  the  civil  power 
thought  proper  to  establish.  It  is  true  that  he 
is  not  at  all  anxious  that  the  oitisens  shoold 
belong  to  the  true  religion.  **  Laying  aside,* 
he  says,  **  political  considerations,  let  us  return 
to  the  right,  and  let  us  lay  down  principles  on 
this  important  point.    The  right  wldeh  ths 
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f6(M  pact  g!T>et  to  the  sorereign  orer  Us  enb- 
jeet  does  not  exceed,  as  I  have  said,  the 
bounds  of  pnblie  ntili^.  Sabjeets,  therefore, 
are  acoountable  to  their  sovereign  for  their 
opinions,  inasmneb  as  those  ophiions  are  of 
importance  to  the  eommnnity.  Now,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  state,  that  everj  citi- 
len  should  have  a  religion  which  shall  make 
him  love  his  duties ;  but  the  dogmas  of  that 
religion  interest  the  state  and  its  members  only 
inasmuch  as  those  dogmas  affect  morality  and 
the  duties  which  those  who  profess  it  are 
bound  to  perform  towards  others.  As  for  the 
rest,  each  one  may  have  what  opinions  he 
pleases,  without  being  subject  to  the  cogni- 
sance of  the  sovereign,  for  he  has  no  power  in 
the  other  world ;  it  is  not  his  affair  what  may 
be  the  lot  of  his  subjects  in  the  life  to  come, 
provided  they  be  good  citizens  in  this.  There 
IS,  therefore,  a  profession  of  faith  purely  civil, 
the  articles  whereof  it  belongs  to  the  sovereign 
to  fix,  not  exactly  as  dogmas  of  religion,  but 
as  social  sentiments,  wi^out  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  a  good  citixen  or  a  faithful  sub- 
ject Without  being  able  to  compel  any  one 
to  believe  them,  it  can  banish  firom  the  state 
him  who  does  not  believe  them;  it  can  banish 
him,  not  as  wicked,  but  as  anti-social,  as  inca- 
pable of  sincerely  loving  the  laws  and  justice, 
and  of  sacrificing  his  life  to  his  duty.  If  any 
one,  after  having  publicly  acknowledged  these 
dogmas,  conducts  himseLT  as  if  he  did  not  be- 
lieve them,  let  him  be  punished  with  death ;  he 
has  committed  the  greatest  of  crimes,  he  has 
Ued  against  the  laws."  {Du  Cfontrat  Social,  L 
iv.  c  8.) 

Such,  then,  is  the  final  result  of  the  toleration 
of  Rousseau,  vis.  to  give  to  the  sovereign  the 
power  of  fixing  articles  of  faith,  to  grant  to  him 
the  right  of  punishing  with  banishment^  or 
even  death,  those  who  will  not  conform  to  the 
decisions  of  this  new  Pope,  or  who  shall  violate 
after  having  embraced  them.  However  strange 
the  doctrine  of  Rousseau  may  appear,  it  is  not 
excluded  ftrom  the  general  system  of  tbose  who 
do  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  authority 
in  religions  matters.  W  hen  this  supremacy  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Catholic  Church,  or  its 
bead,  it  is  r^ected ;  and,  by  the  most  stziking 
eontradiction,  it  is  granted  to  the  civil  power. 
It  is  very  singular  that  Rousseau,  when  ban- 
ishing or  putting  to  death  the  man  who  quits 
the  religion  fashioned  by  the  sovereign,  does 
not  wish  htm  to  be  punished  as  impious,  but  as 
anti-sociaL  Rousseau,  following  an  impulse 
very  natural  in  him,  did  not  wish  that  impiety 
should  be  at  all  taken  into  account  when 
punishments  were  to  be  inflicted;  but  of  what 
consequence  is  the  name  given  to  his  crime  to 
the  man  who  is  banished  or  put  to  death?  In 
the  same  chapter,  he  allows  an  expression  to 
escape  him,  which  reveals  at  once  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view  in  all  this  show  of  philo- 
sophy :  "Whoever  dares  to  affirm  that  out  of 
the  Church  there  ie  no  ealvatioHf  onght  to  be 
driven  fVom  the  state."  Which  moans,  in  other 
words,  that  toleration  onght  to  be  given  to  all 
except  Catholics.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
Oontrat  Social  was  the  code  of  the  French 
revolution ;  and,  indeed,  the  latter  did  not  for- 
get what  the  tolerant  legislator  has  prescribed 
with  respect  to  Catholics.  Few  persons  now 
ventnre  to  declare  themselves  the  disdples  of 


the  philosopher  of  Geneva,  although  some  of 
his  timid  puiisans  still  lavish  on  him  nnme^ 
sored  eulogies.  Let  us  have  sufficient  confl- 
denoe  in  the  good  sense  of  the  human  race,  to 
hope  that  all  posterity,  with  a  unanimous  voice, 
will  confirm  the  stamp  of  ignominy  with  which 
all  men  of  sense  have  already  marked  that 
turbulent  sophist,  the  impudent  author  of  the 
Con/eenona, 

When  comparing  Protestantism  with  Catho- 
licity, I  was  obliged  to  treat  of  intolerance,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  reproaches  which  are  most  fre- 
quently made  against  the  Catholic  religion; 
but  my  respect  for  truth  compels  me  to  state, 
that  all  Protestants  have  not  preached  universal 
toleration ;  and  that  many  of  them  have  ac- 
knowledged the  rurhtof  checking  and  punishing 
certain  errors.  Orotius,  Puffendorf,  and  some 
more  of  the  wisest  men  that  Protestantism  can 
boast  of,  are  agreed  on  this  point;  therein  they 
have  followed  the  example  of  all  antiquity, 
which,  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice,  has 
constantly  conformed  to  these  principles.  A 
cry  has  been  raised  against  the  intolerance  of 
Catholics,  as  if  they  had  been  the  first  to  teach 
it  to  the  world ;  as  if  intolerance  was  a  cursed 
monster,  which  was  engendered  only  where  the 
Catholic  Church  prevailed.  In  default  of  any  ~ 
other  reason,  good  faith  at  least  required  that 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  principle  of 
universal  toleration  was  never  acknowledged 
in  any  part  of  the  world;  the  books  of  philo- 
sophers,  and  the  codes  of  legislators,  contain 
the  principle  of  intolerance  with  more  or  lest 
rigor.  Whether  it  were  desired  to  condemn 
tlus  principle  as  false,  or  to  limit  it,  or  to  leave 
it  without  application,  it  is  clear  that  an  accu^ 
sation  ought  not  to  have  been  made  against  the 
Catholic  Church  in  particular,  on  account  of 
a  doctrine  and  conduct,  wherein  she  only  con- 
formed to  the  example  of  the  whole  human 
race.  Refined  as  well  as  barbarous  nations 
would  be  culpable  therein,  if  there  were  any 
crime;  and  the  stigma,  far  Arom  deserving  to 
fall  upon  governments  directory  Catholicity, 
or  on  Catholic  writers,  ought  to  be  inflicted  on 
all  tiie  governments  of  antiqnity,  inclnding 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome;  on  all  the  ancient 
sages,  including  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Seneca ;  on 
modern  governments  and  sages,  including  Pro- 
testants. If  men  had  had  this  present  to  their 
minds,  the  doctrine  would  not  have  appeared 
so  erroneous,  nor  the  fkcts  so  black;  they 
would  have  seen  that  intolerance,  as  old  as  the 
world,  was  not  the  invention  of  Catholics,  and 
that  the  whole  world,  ought  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  it. 

Assuredly  the  toleration  which,  in  our  days, 
has  become  so  eeneral,  fVom  causes  previously 
pointed  out,  wul  not  be  affected  by  the  doc- 
trines, more  or  less  severe,  more  or  less  indul. 
gent,  which  shall  be  proclaimed  in  this  matter; 
but  for  the  very  reason,  that  intolerance,  such 
as  it  was  practised  in  other  times,  has  at  last 
become  a  mere  historical  fact,  whereof  no  one 
can  fear  the  re-appearanoe,  It  is  proper  to  enter 
into  an  attentive  examination  of  questions  of 
this  kind,  in  order  to  remove  the  reproach 
which  her  enemies  have  attempted  to  cast  upon 
the  Catholic  Church. 

The  recdlection  of  the  encyclical  letter  of 
the  Pope  against  the  doctrines  of  M.  de  La- 
mennais,  and  &e  profound  wisdom  oontained 
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therein  appropriately  presenti  itself  here. 
That  writer  maintained  that  nnlTersal  tolera- 
tion,  the  absolate  Uberty  of  worship,  is  the 
normal  and  legitimate  state  of  society, — a  state 
which  cannot  be  changed  without  iignry  to  the 
rights  of  the  man  and  the  oitisen.  M.  de  La- 
mennais,  oombatting  the  encyclical  letter, 
attempted  to  show  that  it  established  new  doc- 
trines, and  attacked  the  liberty  of  nations. 
No ;  the  Pope,  in  his  encyclical  letter,  does  not 
maintain  any  other  doctrines  than  those  which 
hare  been  professed  up  to  this  time  by  the 
Church — we  may  say  by  all  governments — 
with  respect  to  toleration.  Ko  government 
9an  sustain  itself  if  it  is  reftised  the  right  of 
repressing  doctrines  dangerous  to  social  order, 
whether  those  doctrines  are  covered  with  the 
mantle  of  philosophy,  or  disguised  under  the 
veil  of  reUglon.  The  liberty  of  man  is  not 
thereby  assailed;  for  the  only  liberty  which  is 
worthy  of  Hie  name,  is  liberty  in  conformity 
with  reason.  The  Pope  did  not  say  that  go* 
vemments  cannot,  in  certain  oases,  tolerate 
different  religions ;  but  he  did  not  aJlow  it  to 
be  establish^  as  a  principle,  that  absolute 
toleration  is  an  obligation  on  all  governments. 
This  proposition  is  contrary  to  sound  religious 
doctrines,  to  reason,  to  the  practice  of  all 
governments,  in  all  times  and  countries,  and 
Sie  good  sense  of  mankind.  The  talent  and 
eloquence  of  the  unfortunate  author  have  not 
avidled  against  this,  and  the  Pope  has  obtained 
the  most  solemn  assent  of  all  sensible  men  of 
all  creeds ;  while  the  man  of  genius,  covering 
his  brow  with  the  shades  of  olMtinacy,  has  not 
feared  to  seise  upon  the  ignoble  arms  of  so- 
phistry. Unhappy  genius  1  who  scarcely  pre- 
serves a  shadow  of  himself,  who  has  folded  up 
the  splendid  wings  on  which  he  sailed  through 
the  azure  sky,  and  now,  like  a  bird  of  evil 
omen,  broods  over  the  impure  waters  of  a  soli- 
tary lake. 

Note  26,  p.  219. 

When  speaking  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
I  do  not  undertaike  to  defend  all  its  acts  either 
in  point  of  justice,  or  of  the  public  advantage. 
Without  denying  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  this  institution  was  placed,  I  think 
that  it  would  have  done  much  better,  after  the 
example  of  the  Inquisition  of  R6me,  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  effusion  of  blood.  It 
might  have  perfectly  watched  over  the  pre- 
servation of  the  faith,  prevented  the  evils 
wherewith  religion  was  threatened  by  the  Moors 
and  the  Jews,  and  preserved  Spain  from  Pro- 
testantism, without  employing  that  excessive 
rigor,  which  drew  upon  it  the  severe  and  de- 
served reprimands  and  admonitions  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffs,  provoked  the  complaints 
of  the  people,  made  so  many  accused  and  con- 
demned persons  appeal  to  Bome,  and  f^imished 
the  adversaries  of  Catholicity  with  a  pretext 
for  charg^ing  that  religion  with  being  sangui- 
nary which  has  a  horror  of  the  effusion  of 
blood.  I  repeat,  that  the  Catholic  religion  is 
not  responsible  for  any  of  the  excesses  which 
have  been  committed  in  her  name ;  and  when 
men  speak  of  the  Inquisition,  they  ought  not 
to  fix  their  eyes  principally  on  thi^t  of  Spain, 
but  on  that  of  Rome.  There,  where  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  resides,  and  where  they  best  un- 


derstand how  the  prineiple  of  intoleranea 
should  be  understood,  and  what  use  ought  to 
be  made  of  it,  the  Inquisition  has  been  mild 
and  indulgent  in  the  extreme.  Rome  is  the 
part  of  the  world  where  humanity  has  suf- 
fered the  least  for  the  sake  of  religion ;  and 
that,  without  the  exception  of  any  countries, 
either  of  those  where  the  Inquisition  has  ex- 
isted, or  of  those  where  it  has  been  unknown*, 
of  Uiose  where  Catholicity  has  been  predomi- 
nant, or  where  Protestantism  has  triumphed. 
This  fact,  which  cannot  be  denied,  should  suffioo 
to  convince  every  sincere  man  what  is  the 
spirit  of  Catholicity  in  this  matter. 

I  make  these  remarks  in  order  to  show  my 
impartiality,  to  prove  that  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  evils,  and  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit 
them  wherever  I  find  them.  Notwithstanding 
this,  I  am  desirous  that  the  facts  and  the  ob- 
servations contained  in  the  text,  as  well  with 
respect  to  the  Inquisition  itself,  and  to  the  dif- 
ferent epochs  of  its  duration,  aS  to  the  policy 
of  the  kings  who  founded  and  established  it, 
shall  not  be  forgotten.  The  same  desire  makes 
me  transcribe  here  a  few  documents  likely  to 
throw  a  stronger  light  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject In  the  first  place,  I  will  quote  the 
preamble  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  the 
Catholic  princes  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  for 
the  explusion  of  the  Jews ;  we  there  find  stat- 
ed in  a  few  words,  the  outrages  which  the  Jews 
inflicted  on  religion,  and  the  dangers  with 
which  they  threatened  the  state. 

**  Book  viiL  chap.  2,  second  law  of  the  new 
ReoopUacion,  Don  Ferdinand  and  Donna  Isa- 
bella, at  Granada,  30th  March,  1^92.  Prag- 
matic  Sanction. 

**  Having  been  informed  that  there  existed  in 
these  kingdoms  bad  Christians,  who  judaised 
and  apostatised  from  our  holy  CathoUo  faith, 
whereof  the  communication  between  the  Jews 
and  Christians  was  in  great  part  the  cause,  we 
ordained,  in  the  Cortes  held  by  us  in  Toledo, 
in  1480,  that  the  Jews  in  all  the  cities,  towns, 
and  other  places  of  our  kingdoms  and  lordships, 
should  be  confined  in  the  Juiferies  and  places 
appointed  for  them  to  live  and  dwell  in,  hop- 
ing that  this  separation  would  serve  as  a  re- 
medy ;  we  also  provided  and  gave  orders  that 
an  Inquisition  should  be  appointed  in  our  said 
kingdoms  ,*  which  Inquisition,  as  you  know,  is 
and  has  been  practised  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  and  has  discovered  a  great  number  of 
delinquents,  as  is  notorious.  As  we  have  been 
informed  by  the  Inquisitors,  and  many  other 
religious  persons,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  it  is 
certain  that  great  ixgury  to  the  Christians  had 
been  and  is  the  result  of  the  participation,  in- 
tercourse, and  communication  which  they  have 
had,  and  still  have,  with  the  Jews ;  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  latter,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  constanUy  labor  to  subvert  the  fakh 
of  Christians,  to  withdraw  them  from  our  holy 
Catholic  faith,  to  lead  them  away  fh>m  it,  to 
attract  them,  and  to  pervert  them  to  their  own 
noxious  creed  and  opinions ;  instructing  them 
in  the  ceremonies  and  observances  of  their  own 
law;  holding  meetings  to  teach  them  what 
they  ought  to  believe  and  observe  according  to 
that  law ;  taking  care  to  circumcise  them  and 
their  children,  giving  them  books  in  order  to 
recite  their  prayers,  teaching  them  the  fasts 
which  they  ought  to  observe,  assembling  to 
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read  with  fhem,  teaching  them  the  histories  of 
their  laws;  notifying  to  them  the  Pasehal 
timet  before  they  arrire,  admonishing  them  as 
to  what  they  ought  to  do  and  observe  daring 
those  times ;  giving  them,  bringing  for  theiii, 
from  their  own  homes,  the  bread  of  aximes, 
meats  killed  aooording  to  their  ceremonies; 
instmcting  them  as  to  the  things  from  which 
they  oaght  to  abstain,  in  order  to  obey  the  law, 
as  w6ll  in  eating  as  in  other  things ;  persuad- 
ing them,  as  fiftr  as  they  can,  to  adopt  and  ke^ 
the  Law  of  Moses,  and  making  them  under- 
stand that  no  other  law  than  that  is  true.  All 
these  things  are  certain  from  numerous  testi- 
monies, from  the  aoknowlednnents  of  the  Jews 
themselves,  and  of  those  who  have  been  per- 
verted and  deceived  by  them,  which  has  inflict- 
ed great  iz^°i7»  detriment,  and  dishonor  on 
our  holy  Catholic  faith.  Although  we  were 
already  informed  of  these  things  from  many 
quarters,  and  although  we  were  aware  that  the 
real  remedy  for  all  Siese  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences was  to  place  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  the  communication  of  the  Jews  with  the 
Ohristians,  and  to  banish  the  Jews  from  our 
kingdoms,  we  wished  to  be  satisfied  with  en- 
joining them  to  quit  all  the  cities,  towns,  and 
places  of  Andalusia,  where  it  seemed  that 
they  had  done  the  most  mischief,  believing 
that  that  would  be  enough  to  hinder  those  of 
the  other  cities,  towns,  and  places  of  our  king- 
doms and  lordships  from  doing  and  committing 
what  has  been  mentioned.  But  being  inform- 
ed that  this  measure,  as  well  as  the  acts  of 
justice  exercised  on  some  of  the  Jews  who 
were  found  guilty  of  these  offences  and  crimes 
against  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  do  not  suffice 
to  remedy  the  evil  thoroughly ;  for  the  purpose 
of  obviating  and  abolishing  so  great  an  oppro- 
brium, such  an  offence  aj^nst  the  faith  and 
the  Christian  religion,  since  it  appears  that  the 
same  Jews,  with  a  &tal  ardor,  redouble  their 
perverse  attempts  wherever  they  live  and  asso- 
ciate ;  wishing  to  suppress  the  occasion  of  of- 
fending more  against  our  holy  Catholic  faith, 
as  well  on  account  of  tiiOse  persons  whom  it 
has  pleased  God  up  to  this  time  to  preserve,  as 
of  those  who,  after  having  fallen,  have  repent- 
ed and  returned  to  our  holy  mother  the  Church ; 
wishing  to  prevent  the  offences  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  weakness  of  our  human  nature, 
and  the  suggestions  of  the  devil,  which  conti- 
nually  make  war  on  us,  might  easily  occur,  if 
the  principal  cause  of  the  evil  were  not  remov- 
ed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  our 
kingdoms ;  considering,  besides,  that  when  a 
great  and  detestable  crime  has  been  committed 
by  some  members  of  a  college  or  university,  it 
Is  reasonable  that  tiiat  college  or  that  univer- 
sity should  be  dissolved  and  destroyed,  that 
some  may  be  punished  on  account  of  the 
others,  and  the  lesser  number  on  account  of 
the  greater ;  that  those  who  pervert  the  good 
and  virtuous  mode  of  life  of  cities  and  towns, 
by  a  contagion  which  may  injure  others,  may 
be  banished  from  those  towns ;  and  that  if  it 
be  allowed  to  act  thus  for  other  slight  causes 
prejudicial  to  the  state,  there  is  still  more  rea- 
son to  allow  it  for  the  greatest,  the  most  dan- 
gerous, the  most  contagious  of  crimes,  that 
which  is  in  question :  for  all  these  reasons  we, 
having  consulted  our  Council,  and  taken  the 
Advice  of  some  prelates,"  Ac 


We  are  not  now  examining  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  exaggeration  in  tiiese  imputations 
against  the  Jews,  although,  according  to  all 
appearances,  there  must  have  been  a  great 
deal  of  foundation  for  tJiem,  in  consequence  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  two  rival  nations 
were  placed.  Observe,  besides,  that  if  the 
preamble  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  is  silent 
with  respect  to  a  hundred  accusations  brought 
against  the  Jews  by  the  generality  of  the 
people,  the  report  of  these  crimes  had  not  the 
less  weight  with  the  public ;  consequently,  the 
situation  of  the  Jews  was  aggravated  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  and  the  princes  were  to 
much  the  more  inclined  to  treat  them  wit^  se- 
verity. 

With  respect  to  the  mistrust  with  which  the 
Moors  and  their  descendants  must  have  been 
regarded,  besides  the  facts  pointed  out  above, 
others  might  be  related  which  show  the  dispo- 
sition of  men's  minds  to  see  in  the  presence  of 
these  men  a  permanent  conspiracy  against  the 
Christians.  Almost  a  century  had  elapsed  dnoe 
the  conquest  of  Granada,  and  it  was  still  feared 
that  this  kingdom  might  be  the  centre  of  plots 
contrived  by  the  Moors  against  the  Christians, 
the  source  of  perfidious  projects,  and  the  place 
whence  came  the  means  of  maltreating  in  all 
ways  the  defenceless  persons  upon  our  coasts. 

Thus  spoke  Philip  XL  in  1567 : 

"  Book  viit  chap.  2,  of  the  new  Beeopikunon, 

"Law  XX.,  which  decrees  severe  punish- 
ments against  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom 
of  Granada  who  shall  have  hidden,  received, 
or  favored  the  Turks,  Moors,  or  Jews,  or  given 
them  intelligence,  or  corresponded  with  Uiem. 

«D.  Philip  IL,  Madrid,  10  December,  1567. 

'^  Having  been  informed  that,  notwithstand- 
ing what  has  been  ordained  by  us,  as  well  by 
sea  as  by  land,  particularly  for  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the 
defence  and  security  of  our  kingdoms,  the 
Turks,  Moors,  and  corsairs  have  afready  com- 
mitted, and  still  commit,  in  the  ports  of  this 
kingdo^i,  on  the  coasts,  in  maritime  places, 
and  those  bordering  on  tJie  sea,  robberies,  mis- 
deeds, injuries,  and  selsures  of  Christians; 
evils  which  are  notorious,  and  which,  it  is  said, 
have  been,  and  are,  committed  with  ease  and 
security,  by  favor  of  the  intercourse  and  un- 
derstanding which  the  ravishers  have  had,  and 
still  have,  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  give  them  intelligence,  guide 
them,  receive  them,  hide  them,  and  lend  them 
favor  and  assistance ;  some  of  them  even  going 
away  with  the  Moors  and  Turks,  leading  away 
and  carrying  with  them  Uieir  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, their  goods,  Christian  captives,  and  the 
things  which  they  were  able  to  ravish  from  the 
Christians;  while  other  inhabitants  of  the 
same  kingdom,  who  have  participated  in  these 
projects,  or  have  been  acquainted  with  them, 
remain  in  the  country,  without  having  been  or 
being  punished ;  for  it  appears  that  measures 
are  not  executed  with  due  severity,  nor  as  com- 
pletely, or  with  as  much  care  as  they  ought  to 
be :  as,  moreover,  it  seems  very  difficult  to  gel^ 
accurate  information,  as  it  appears  that  even 
the  justices  and  the  judges,  to  whom  it  belongi 
to  make  inquiries  and  to  punish,  have  displayed 
remissness  and  negligence  in  their  employ- 
ment ; — ^this  having  been  agitated  and  discuss* 
ed  in  our  Council,  with  the  view  of  providing^ 
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M  is  proper  in  a  thing  of  sneh  great  import- 
anoe,  for  the  serrioe  of  God  oar  Master,  for 
onr  own  and  the  pnblio  good ;  the  thing  hav- 
ing been  consulted  upon  by  us,  it  has  been 
agreed  that  we  ought  to  publish  this  present 
letter/'  Ac. 

Tears  passed  away;  the  hatred  between  the 
two  nations  still  endured  :  in  spite  of  the  nu- 
merous eheoks  which  the  Mahometan  race  had 
received,  the  Christians  were  not  satisfied.  It 
was  very  probable  that  a  nation  who  had  suf- 
fered,  and  might  still  suffer,  such  great  humi- 
liations, would  attempt  to  avenge  them.  It  is 
also  by  no  means  difficult  to  believe  in  the  rea- 
lity of  the  conspiracies  which  were  charged 
against  the  Moors.  However  this  may  be,  the 
report  of  these  conspiracies  was  general,  and 
the  government  was  seriously  alarmed  by  them. 
Those  who  desire  a  proof  of  this,  may  read 
what  Philip  III.  said,  in  J609,  in  the  law  which 
expelled  the  Moriscoes. 

"  Book  viiL  chap.  2,  of  the  new  MeeopUa- 
eion, 

**  Law  XXV.  By  virtue  of  which  the  Moris- 
ooes  were  banished  firom  the  kingdom  :  causes 
of  this  expulsion — ^means  which  were  adopted 
for  the  execution  of  the  measure. 

"  D.  Philip  III.,  Madrid,  »  December,  1609. 

''  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  endeavored  to 
save  the  Moriseoes  in  these  kingdoms:  the 
holy  office  of  the  Inquisition  has  inflicted 
divers  punishments ;  numerous  edicts  of  mercy 
have  been  granted;  neither  means  nor  dili- 
gence have  been  spared  to  instruct  them  in 
our  holy  faith,  without  being  able  to  obtain  the 
desired  result  for  none  of  them  have  been 
converted.  On  the  oontrary,  their  obstinacy 
has  increased  ,*  the  peril  which  threatens  our 
kingdoms,  if  we  keep  the  Moriscoes,  has  been 
represented  to  us  by  persons  very  well  informed 
and  Ml  of  the  fear  of  God,  who,  thinking  it 
proper  that  a  prompt  remedy  should  be  applied 
to  this  evil,  have  represented  to  us  that  the 
delay  might  be  charged  upon  our  royal  con- 
science, considering  the  grave  offences  which 
our  Lord  receives  from  that  people.  We  have 
been  assured  that  we  might,  without  scruple, 
punish  them  in  their  lives  and  properties,  since 
they  were  convicted  by  Uieir  continued  offences 
of  being  heretics,  apostates,  and  traitors  of 
Ute-maje9te  divine  and  human.  Although  it 
would  have  been  allowable  to  proceed  against 
them  with  the  rigor  which  their  offences  de- 
serve, nevertheless,  desiring  to  bring  them 
back  by  means  of  mildness  and  mercy,  I  or- 
dained, in  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
an  assembly  of  the  patriarchs,  and  other  pre- 
lates and  wise  men,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
could  be  resolved  upon  and  settled ;  but  having 
learned  that,  at  the  very  time  they  were  en- 
gaged in  remedying  the  evil,  the  Moriscoes  of 
the  said  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  of  our  other 
domains,  continued  to  urge  forward  their  per- 
nicious projects ,'  knowing,  moreover,  from  cor- 
rect and  certain  intelligence,  that  they  had 
sent  to  treat  at  Constantinople  with  the  Turks, 
^d  at  Morocco  with  the  king,  Muley  Fidon, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  sent  into  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  the  greatest  number  of 
forces  possible  to  aid  and  assist  them ;  being 
sure  that  there  would  be  found  in  our  kingdom 
more  than  150,000  men,  as  good  Moors  as  those 
&0Bk  the  coasts  of  Barbary,  ail  ready  to  assist 


them  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  whereby 
they  were  persuaded  of  the  facility  of  the  en*, 
terprise ;  knowing  that  the  same  treaties  hava 
been  attempted  with  heretics  and  other  princes 
our  enemies :  considering  all  that  we  have  just 
said,  and  to  ftilfill  the  obligation  which  we  are 
under  of  preserving  and  maintaining  the  hc^ 
Boman  Catholic  faith  in  our  kingdoms,  as  weQ 
as  the  security,  peace,  and  repose  of  the  said 
kingdoms,  wiUi  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
learned  men,  and  others,  veiy  tealous  for  the 
service  of  God  and  for  our  own,  we  ordain 
that  all  the  Moriscoes,  inhabitants  of  these 
kingdoms,  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all 
conditions,"  Ac 

I  have  said  that  the  Popes  labored,  from  tha 
commencement,  to  soften  the  rigors  of  tha 
Spanish  Inquisition,  sometimes  by  admonish- 
ing the  kings  and  inquisitors,  sometimes  by 
givinff  the  accused  and  condemned  a  ri^ht  of 
appeiu.  The  kings  feared  that  the  religioua 
innovations  would  produce  a  public  distor- 
banoe;  I  add,  that  their  policy  embarrassed 
the  Popes,  and  prevented  them  from  carrying 
as  far  as  they  would  have  wished  their  measures 
of  mildness  and  indulgence.  Among  the  other 
documents  which  support  this  assertion,  I  wUl 
cite  one  which  proves  the  irritation  of  the 
Spanish  kings  at  the  assistance  which  the  ao- 
oused  found  at  Rome. 

"  Book  viii.  chap.  3,  law  2,  of  the  new  B^ 
eopilacion,  et^oiniug  persons  condemned  by 
the  Inquisition,  and  absent  from  these  king- 
doms, not  to  return  there  under  pain  of  deaUi 
and  losing  their  goods. 

''  D.  Ferdinand  and  D.  Isabella,  at  Sara- 
gossa,  2d  August,  1498.    Pragmatic  Sanction. 

*'  Some  persons  condemned  as  heretics  by  the 
Inquisition  have  absented  themselves  ttom  our 
kingdoms,  and  have  gone  to  other  oountries, 
where,  by  means  of  false  reports  and  undue 
formalities,  they  have  surrepUtiously  obtained 
exemptions,  absolutions,  mandates,  seoaridee, 
and  other  privileges,  in  order  to  be  exempt 
from  ihe  condemnations  and  punishments 
which  they  had  incurred,  and  to  remain  in 
their  errors,  which,  nevertheless,  does  not  pre- 
vent their  attempting  to  return  to  these  king- 
doms, wherefore,  wishing  to  extirpate  so  great 
an  evil,  we  command  these  condemned  persons 
not  to  be  so  bold  as  to  return.  Let  them  not 
return  into  our  kingdoms  and  lordships,  by  any 
way,  in  any  manner,  for  any  cause  or  reason 
whatsoever,  under  pain  of  death  and  the  loss 
of  their  goods ;  which  punishment  we  will  and 
ordain  to  be  incurred  by  the  act  itselL  Ooe- 
third  of  the  property  shall  be  for  the  persons 
who  shall  have  denounced,  another  for  the 
courts,  and  the  third  for  our  exchequer.  When- 
ever the  said  iustices,  in  their  own  places  and 
jurisdiction,  shall  know  that  any  of  the  said 
persons  are  in  any  part  of  their  jurisdiction, 
we  order  all  and  each  of  them,  wiUiout  excep- 
tion, to  go  to  the  place  where  such  persons  are, 
without  being  otherwise  called  upon,  to  appre- 
hend them  forcibly  and  immediately,  and  with- 
out delay  to  execute,  and  cause  to  be  executed, 
on  them  and  their  properties  the  punishments 
which  we  have  appointed;  and  this  notwith- 
standing all  exemption,  reconciliation,  securi- 
ties, and  other  privileges  which  they  may  have, 
these  privileges,  in  the  present  case,  and  with 
respect  to  the  said  penalties,  not  availing  then. 
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We  order  them  te  do  and  aeeompUfh  this  un- 
der pain  of  the  loss  and  oonfisoation  of  all 
their  property.  The  lame  penalty  shaU  be  in- 
enrred  by  aU  other  personB  who  aball  have 
hidden  or  reeeiyed  the  said  condemned  persons, 
and  who  knowing  that  they  were  so,  shall  not 
have  given  information  to  our  courts.  We 
order  all  great  men  and  councillors,  and  other 
persons  of  our  hingdomsi  to  give  £avor  and 
assistance  to  our  courts,  whenever  it  shall  be 
demanded  and  required  Arom  them,  to  aooom- 
plish  and  execute  what  has  been  said  abote, 
under  the  penalties  which  the  courts  them- 
selves shall  appoint  on  this  subject." 

We  see  fVom  this  document,  that,  after  the 
year  1498,  things  had  reached  such  a  point, 
that  the  kings  attempted  to  maintain  against 
every  one  all  the  rigor  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
that  they  were  offended  that  the  Popes  inter- 
fered to  soften  it  It  will  be  understood  there- 
by whence  proceeded  the  harshness  with  which 
the  guilty  were  treated;  and  this  shows  us  one 
of  the  causes  which  made  the  Inquisition 
sometimes  use  its  power  with  excessive  sever- 
ity. Although  it  was  not  a  mere  instrument 
of  the  policy  of  kings,  as  some  have  said,  the 
Inquisition  felt  more  or  less  the  influence  of 
that  policy ;  and  we  know  that  policy,  when 
about  to  defeat  an  adversary,  does  not  com- 
monly display  an  excess  of  compas8ion«  If 
ihe  Spanish  Inquisition  had  been  at  that  time 
under  the  exclusive  authority  and  direction  of 
the  Popes,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  milder 
and  more  moderate  in  its  method  of  acting. 

At  that  time  the  object  ardently  desired  by 
the  kings  of  Spain  was,  to  obtain  that  the 
judgments  of  the  Inquisition  should  be  defini- 
tive in  Spain,  without  appeal  to  Rome ;  Queen 
Isabella  had  expressly  demanded  this  of  the 
Pope.  The  Sovereign  Pontiffs  would  not  ac- 
cede to  these  solicitations,  no  doubt  fearing  the 
abuse  which  might  be  made  of  so  fearful  an 
arm  when  the  restraint  of  the  moderating 
power  should  become  wanting. 

It  will  be  understood  firom  the  facts  which  I 
have  just  quoted,  how  much  reason  I  had  to 
say  that,  if  you  excuse  the  conduct  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  with  respect  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, you  must  not  condemn  that  of  Philip  II., 
since  the  Catholic  sovereigns  showed  them- 
selves still  more  harsh  and  severe  than  the 
'  latter  monarch.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
the  reason  why  the  conduct  of  Philip  IL  has 
been  so  rigorously  oondemned ;  but  it  is  also 
necessary  to  show  why  there  has  been  a  sort 
of  obstinacy  in  excusing  that  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella. 

When  it  is  wished  to  &lsity  an  historical 
fkct  by  calumniating  a  person  or  an  institution, 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  an  affectation  of 
impartiality  and  good  faith ;  great  success  is 
obtained  in  this  by  manifesting  indulgence  for 
the  same  thing  which  it  is  desired  to  condemn, 
but  taking  care  that  this  indulgence  has  strong. 
ly  the  appearance  of  being  a  concession  gratu- 
itously miade  to  our  adversaries,  or  of  a  sacri- 
fice of  our  opinions,  of  our  feelings,  on  the 
altars  of  reason  and  justice,  which  are  our 
cuide  and  our  idoL  We  thus  predispose  our 
hearers  or  readers  to  regard  the  condemnation 
which  we  are  about  to  pronounce  as  a  judg- 
ment dictated  by  the  strictest  justice ;  a  judg- 
ment in  which  neither  passion,  nor  partiality. 


nor  perverse  views,  have  any  pari  How  eaa 
we  doubt  the  good  jGaith,  the  love  of  truth,  the 
impartiality  of  the  man  who  begins  by  excus- 
ing what,  according  to  all  appearances,  and 
considering  his  opinions,  ought  to  be  the  object 
of  his  anathemas  ?  Such  is  the  situation  of 
the  men  of  whom  we  speak.  They  intended 
to  attack  the  Inquisition;  now  it  hi^pened  that 
the  protectress,  and,  in  some  sort,  the  founds 
ress  of  that  tribunal  was  Queen  Isabella, — that 
distinguished  name  which  Spaniards  have 
always  pronounced  with  respect,  that  immor- 
tal queen,  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of  our 
history.  What  was  to  be  done  in  this  difficul- 
ty ?  The  means  were  simple.  Although  the 
Jews,  and  heretics  bad  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  severity  in  the  time  of  the  Catholif 
sovereigns,  and  although  they  had  carried 
severity  Aurther  than  all  those  who  have  suo- 
ceeded  them,  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  eye 
to  these  fiEkcts,  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  these 
sovereigns,  and  to  pomtout  the  important  mat- 
ters wUch  urged  them  to  employ  the  rigors 
of  justice.  They  thus  avoided  the  difficulty, 
— for  it  was  one  to  cast  a  stigma  on  the  memo- 
ry of  a  great  queen  cherished  and  respected 
by  all  Spaniards, — and  they  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  merciless  accusations  against  Philip 
II.  That  monarch  had  the  unanimous  cry  oi 
all  Protestants  against  him,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  hiMl  been  their  most  poweiftal 
adversary;  it  would  therefore  cost  nothing  to 
make  all  the  weight  of  execration  fall  upon 
him.  The  enigma  is  thus  explained.  Such  is 
the  cause  of  a  partiality  so  unjust, — such  is 
the  hypocrisy  of  that  opinion  which,  while  ex- 
cusing the  Catholic  sovereigns,  condemns  Phi- 
lip IL  without  appeaL 

I  have  not  attempted  to  justify  the  policy 
of  this  monarch  in  all  respects;  but  I  have 
presented  a  few  considerations  which  may 
serve  to  mitigate  the  violent  attacks  made 
upon  him  by  his  adversaries :  it  only  renudns 
for  me  to  transcribe  here  the  documents  to 
which  I  alluded  when  I  said  that  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  not  a  mere  instrument  of  the  policy 
of  Philip  IL,  and  that  this  prince  did  not  in- 
tend to  establish  a  system  of  oh»eura$uime  in 
Spain. 

Don  Antonio  Perei,  in  his  Belationt,  gives  a 
letter  of  the  confessor  of  the  king.  Fray  Diego 
de  Chaves,  in  which  letter  the  latter  affirms 
that  the  secular  prince  has  power  over  the  lives 
of  his  subjects  and  vassals,  and  adds  in  a  note : 
"  I  shall  not  underUke  to  relate  all  that  I  have 
heard  said  on  the  subject  of  the  condemnation 
of  some  of  these  propositions ;  this  is  not  within 
my  province.  Those  who  are  concerned  in  this 
wUl  at  once  understand  the  import  of  my  words. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that,  at  the 
time  when  I  was  at  Madrid,  the  Inquisition  con- 
demned  the  following  proposition :  a  preacher 
— it  matters  not  that  I  should  mention  his 
name — maintained  in  a  sermon,  at  St  Jerome's, 
in  Madrid,  in  presence  of  the  Catholic  king, 
that  king*  have  an  (ibwlute  vowtr  over  the  per 
eone  of  their  euhjeettf  eu  toell  €U  over  their  pro^ 
pertiee.  Besides  some  other  separate  matters, 
the  preacher  was  condemned  to  retract  thin 
publicly,  in  the  same  place,  with  all  the  oen». 
monies  of  a  juridical  act,  which  he  did  in  the 
same  pulpit,  saying  that  he  had  advanced  such 
a  proposition  on  such  a  day,  and  that  he  re- 
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fraoted  it  as  erroneoiis.  '  For,  meaAeiun/  said 
he,  reading  literally  from  a  paper,  .'kingt  have 
no  other  power  over  ikei/r  eubieete  than  what  is 
-given  them  hy  the  divine  <md  human  law;  thejf 
have  none  proceeding  from  their  own  free  and 
absolute  will,'  I  eren  know  who  oondemned 
the  proposition;  and  i^pointed  the  words  which 
the  aooused,  to  the  great  gratification  of  the 
former,  was  obliged  to  pronounce ;  indeed,  he 
rejoiced  to  see  torn  up  so  poisonous  a  weed, 
which  he  felt  was  inoreasing,  as  the  event 
proved.  Master  Fray  Hernando  del  Castillo 
(I  will  mention  his  name)  was  the  one  who 
prescribed  what  the  accused  was  to  say ;  he 
was  oonsultee  of  the  holy  o£Boe,  and  preacher 
to  the  king ;  he  was  a  man  of  singular  learning 
and  eloquence,  very  well  known  and  esteemed 
by  his  own  nation,  and  especially  by  the  Ita- 
lians. Dr.  Velasco,  an  important  personage  of 
that  time,  said  of  him,  that  the  guitar  in  the 
hands  of  Fabrioio  Dentici  was  not  so  sweet  as 
the  tongue  of  Master  Fray  Hemandes  del  Cas- 
tillo to  the  ears  of  those  who  heard  him."  And 
at  page  47  in  the  text:  "I  know/'  says  Don 
Antonio  Peres,  **  that  they  were  denominated 
very  scandalous  by  persons  very  important  by 
their  rank,  their  learning,  and  their  Christian 
purity  of  heart;  there  was  one  among  them 
who  had  held  supreme  rank  in  the  spiritual 
order  in  Spain,  and  had  previously  filled  an 
office  in  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition."  Perez 
afterwards  says,  that  this  person  was  the  nun- 
elo  oif  his  Holiness.  {Belacionee  de  Anton,  Pere»» 
Paris,  1624.) 

The  letter  of  Philip  II.  to  Doctor  D.  Benito 
Arias  Montano  contains  the  following,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  remarkable  passage  which  we  have 
quoted. 

"  Concerning  what  you.  Dr.  Ac,  my  chaplain, 
will  have  to  do  at  Antwerp,  whither  we  send 
you.    Dated  at  Madrid,  25th  March,  1668. 

**  Besides  that  you  will  render  this  good  office 
and  service  to  the  said  Plantinus,  know  that, 
firom  this  time,  in  proportion  as  the  six  thousand 
crowns  are  recovered  firom  his  hands,  I  i4)ply 
them  to  buy  books  for  the  monastery  of  St, 
Laurent-le-Royal,  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome, 
which  I  am  building  near  the  Escurial,  as  yon 
know.  Thus  you  are  admonished  that  such  is 
my  intention ;  you  will  comply  with  this,  and 
will  be  diligent  in  collecting  all  the  choice 
books,  printed  and  MS.,  that  your  excellent 
discernment  shall  think  proper,  in  order  to  bring 
them  and  place  them  in  the  library  of  the  said 
monastery.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  pos- 
sessions which  I  would  wish  to  leave  to  the 
religious  who  are  intended  to  dwell  there,  for 
it  is  the  most  useful  and  necessary.  Wherefore 
I  have  also  commanded  my  unbassador  in 
France,  D.  Francis  de  Alaba,  to  collect  the  best 
books  which  he  shall  be  able  in  that  kingdom : 

fou  will  communicate  with  him  on  that  subject, 
will  direct  him  to  communicate  in  writing 
also  with  you,  to  send  you  a  list  of  the  books 
.which  are  to  be  had,  as  well  as  their  price,  be- 
fore buying  them ;  you  will  advise  him  as  to 
which  he  had  better  take  or  leave,  and  what 
he  may  give  for  such.  He  will  send  to  you  at 
Antwerp  those  which  he  has  thus  bought ;  you 
will  acknowledge  them,  and  forward  them  here, 
all  at  once,  at  the  proper  time." 

During  the  reign  of  Philip  II., — of  that 
prinoG  who  is  ropresented  to  us  as  one  of  the 


principal  authors  of  ob»euraniiame,'-'fik<Am 
works,  both  printed  and  MS.,  were  sought  in 
foreign  ooun&ies,  in  order  to  enrich  the  Span- 
ish libraries  j  in  our  age,  which  we  call  that 
of  enlightenment,  the  libraries  of  Spain  have 
been  plundered,  and  their  treasures  have  gone 
to  add  to  those  of  foreigners.  Who  ii  ignorant 
of  the  collections  which  have  been  made  of 
our  books  and  MS.,  in  England?  Consult  the 
catalogues  of  the  British  Museum  and  other 
private  libraries.  The  author  of  these  linet 
states  only  what  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
— ^what  he  has  heard  lamented  by  persona 
worthy  of  respect.  While  we  show  so  much 
negligence  in  preserving  our  treasures,  let  us 
not  be  so  usjust  and  so  puerile  as  to  lose  our 
time  in  vidn  declamation  against  those  who 
have  bequeathed  them  to  us. 

Appbndix. 

A  few  worde  on  Puigblanchf  ViUeneuve,  and 
Llorente, 

Here,  in  the  Spanish  edition,  the  notes  re- 
lating to  the  Inquisition  terminate;  but  I  think 
it  may  not  be  useless  in  the  French  edition  to 
add  a  few  words,  to  explain  thb  matter  to  my 
foreign  readers:  little  versed  as  they  are  ^ 
the  knowledge  of  our  affairs,  they  might  often 
happen  to  d&ink  at  corrupted  souroee,  which 
they  imagine  to  be  pure  and  salutary.  Le 
Compte  de  Maistre,  with  respect  to  Uie  Span- 
ish Inquisition,  cites  L*  Inquieition  dSvoiUe  de 
NaUMaal  Jomtob :  I  will  say  a  few  words,  lest 
the  authority  of  the  author  who  quotes  should 
give  too  much  importance  to  him  who-is  quoted. 
This  Natanael  Jomtob  is  no  other  than  Dr.  D. 
Antonio  Puigblanch,  a  Spaniard,  who  died  not 
long  ago  in  London.  This  author,  in  the  pro- 
logue to  his  works  published  in  London,  himself 
explains  the  reason  which  made  him  adopt  a 
strange  name.  ''  These  Hebrew  words,"  he  saya^ 
"are  two  proper  significative  names,  which, 
together,  form  the  inscription,  Dedit  Deux  diem 
bonum.  I  wished  thus  to  express  the  happiness 
of  being  able  to  speak  and  write  freely  against 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  it  abolished."    {Prolog,  p.  oxv.) 

In  order  Uiat  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
value  that  belongs  to  this  work,  I  will  observe, 
that  the  first  qualification  in  an  historian,  es- 
pecially on  a  matter  so  delicate,  is  complete 
impartiality  united  to  a  great  f^nd  of  modera- 
tion :  these  two  qualifications  were  wanting  in 
M.  Puigblanch,  who  was  lamentably  infected 
with  the  contrary  faults.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  more  violent  than  he  is  against  all  that  he 
meets  with;  his  ill-humor  and  anger  blind 
him ;  he  attacks  institutions  and  men  with  per- 
fect f^iry ;  he  respects  nothing :  add  to  this  a 
pitiable  vanity.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to 
produce  here  various  proofs  of  the  impiety  of 
Puigblanch ;  but  I  should  fear  to  soil  my  pa- 
per by  transcribing  the  impious  satires  of  this 
man.  This  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
point  of  view  in  which  he  could  regard  things 
relating  to  religious  affairs  and  to  the  oler^. 
He  mSses  no  opportunity  of  ridionling  ue 
ministers  of  religion,  of  indulging  in  invectives 
against  them,  and  of  giving  vent  to  the  in- 
comprehensible rage  which  he  has  against 
them.  The  unbecoming  manner  in  which  he 
treats  his  adversaries,  real  or  imaginary,  even 
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irbfln  ihdj  liaye  more  or  left  tympaUiy  with 
bia  opinions,  is  a  good  apology  for  the  things 
which  he  oombats  on  the  other  hand.  I  cannot 
repeat  his  words  here,  so  coorse  are  thej ;  be- 
■ides,  they  attack  persons  who  are  still  living; 
mffioe  it  to  say,  that'not  content  with  insulting 
them  in  the  most  disgusting  way,  JPuigblanoh 
descends  so  low  as  to  reproach  them  with  their 
physical  defects,  after  the  manner  of  a  market- 
woman.  What  was  to  be  hoped  from  such  a 
mind  in  a  matter  so  important  and  delicate  ? 
Were  such  dispositions  sidtable  for  an  historian 
of  the  Inquisition,  who  published  his  work 
precisely  in  the  year  1811,  that  is  to  say,  at  a 
time  of  reaction  and  efTeryescence  1  With  re- 
spect to  talent  and  knowledge,  I  will  not  reftise 
to  M.  Puigblanch  either  reading  or  erudition, 
or  a  certain  aptitude  for  eriticiran,  yet  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  his  mind  was  far  from 
being  so  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  our  age.  A  work 
like  his  required  that  he  should  have  followed 
the  march  of  the  times,  that  he  should  not  have 
been  altogether  devoid  of  the  philosophy  of 
history,  that  he  should  not  have  relied  ezolu- 
flively  upon  certain  books,  while  accumulating 
crude  erudition,  and  incessantly  perusing  ety- 
mologies and  grammatical  ques^ons:  tiiis  is 
what  was  wanting  in  M.  Puigblanch.  To  sum 
up  all  in  one  sentence,  I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing description,  which  I  heard  in  London, 
from  the  mouth  of  a  distinguished  man  who 
had  intercourse  with  Puigblanch  for  a  long 
time,  to  be  perfectly  correct:  "Puigblanch," 
he  told  me,  **  knew  what  a  learned  man  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  Spain  might  have 
known."  The  Christian  reader  may  imagine 
what  was  the  result  of  the  amalgamation  of 
this  kind  of  instruction  with  all  the  bile  of 
Voltairian  passion. 

D.  Joaquin  Loreuio  Yillanueva  is  another  of 
those  Spaniards  who  have  distinguished  them- 
Bclves  by  declaiming  against  the  Inquisition^ 
Sn  his  Literary  Life  (Vida  Literaria)  he  had 
asserted  that  the  public  information  on  this 
question,  and  the  abolition  of  that  famous  tri- 
bunal, were  in  great  part  owing  to  him.  Puig- 
blanch strongly  recriminates  against  ViUanu- 
eva,  who  attempted  to  usurp  his  glory  by 
availing  himself  of  his  work  without  acknow- 
ledging it,  and  other  similar  things,  which  do 
as  little  honor  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  Yil- 
lanueva has  been  already  judged  In  Spain  by 
all  sensible  men ;  foreigners  who  desire  to  un- 
derstand this  question  will  be  under  the  un- 
pleasant obligation  of  reading  the  two  large 
volumes  in  8vo,  in  which  he  has  written  his 
Hterary  life.  The  bile  of  Yillanueva  against 
all  the  clergy  who  are  not  of  his  coterie,  and, 
above  all,  hb  hatred  against  Rome,  show  them- 
fclves  at  every  page  of  his  book,  and  from 
time  to  time  produce  explosions  which  are 
much  too  violent  to  accord  with  the  extreme 
mildness  which  he  is  pleased  to  affect.  More- 
over, let  the  reader  prepare  and  arm  himself 
with  patience,  if  he  undertake  to  get  through 
these  two  large  volumes,  which  contain,  writ- 
ten by  the  man  himself,  who  so  well  deserved 
it,  the  most  complete  panegyric  of  his  pro- 
found knowledge,  his  vast  erudition,  his  great 
humility,  and  his  virtues  of  all  kinds.  It  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  very  well,  if  the 
•uthor,  with  a  slight  reooUeotion  of  modesty, 
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had  not  candidly  told  us,  that  ^ey  went  so  fkt 
as  to  call  him  the  father  of  the  poor,  that  his 
poetic  Are  was  not  cooled  by  age,  that  his 
activity  in  labor  did  not  allow  him  to  remain 
idle,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  perse- 
cutions ;  in  fine,  if  he  had  not  undertaken  to 
make  us  believe  that  all  his  life  was  a  con- 
tinual sacrifice  on  the  altars  of  knowledge  and 
virtue.  To  those  who  desire  to  derive  their 
information  ft^m  Yillanueva,  we  have  a  right 
to  say :  Do  not  forget  that  you  must  beware 
of  believing  all — ^that  the  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruits — that  the  wolf  often  assumes  sheep's 
clothing. 

Among  those  who  have  made  the  most  noise 
with  respect  to  the  Inquisition,  is  Llorente,  the 
author  of  a  history  of  that  famous  institution. 
The  impartiality  which^may  be  expected  from 
this  writer  shows  itself  every  moment  in  his 
book,  which  has  evidently  been  written  for  the 
purpose  of  blackening,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Holy  See.  Hap- 
pily the  author  has  made  himself  too  well 
known  by  his  other  works,  for  any  Catholic  to 
allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  his  insidious 
writings.  No  one,  especially  in  Spain,  is  igno- 
rant of  the  project  of  the  religious  constitution 
with  which  Llorente  attempted  to  disturb  con- 
sciences, and  introduce  schism  and  heresy  into 
our  country.  Does  he  who  attempts  to  destroy 
the  universal  discipline  established  from  the 
ewliest  ages,  who  expresses  doubts  on  the  most 
sacred  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion,  who  con- 
tests the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  does  not  hold  the  first  four  (Ecumenical 
Councils  to  be  legitimate,  deserve  the  least 
credit  when  writing  the  history  of  the  Inqui- 
sition,— that  history  which  affords  so  many  op- 
portunities of  declaiming  against  the  clergy 
and  against  Rome?  Here  is  a  proof  of  his 
impartiality.  In  his  history  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, he  could  not  avoid  relating  the  conduct 
of  the  Apostolic  See  in  the  early  times  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain,  and  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Holy  See  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the 
rigors  of  that  tribunal,  the  appeals  which  were 
made,  and  the  meroiM  judgments  which  were 
almost  always  obtained  at  Rome ;  all  these  facts 
clearly  showed  that  Rome,  far  from  being,  as 
he  pretended,  a  monster  of  cruelty,  was  rather 
a  model  of  mildness  and  prudence.  How  do 
you  think  he  gets  out  of  this  difficulty  ?  By 
saying,  that  what  the  Court  of  Rome  wanted 
was,  to  extort  money  from  us.  An  explanation 
as  unworthy  as  it  is  impudent — an  odious  means 
of  depriving  the  most  beneficent  and  generoua 
actions  of  their  lustre,  and  which  shows  a  fixed 
design  to  find  evil  every  where,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  assigning  evil  motives  for  benefits  which 
are  the  most  worthy  of  gratitude. 

With  respect  to  Llorente,  I  am  unwilling  to 
pass  over  in  silence  a  remarkable  fact  which 
he  has  had  the  kindness  to  communicate  to  the 
public  in  the  same  work.  King  Joseph,  the 
Intruder,  intrusted  Llorente,  by  express  orders, 
with  the  archives  of  the  Supreme  CouncU  and 
the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  capitaL 
This  exceUent  man  was  so  perfect  an  archivist^ 
that  he  burnt  all  the  reports  of  proceedings, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  master  (as  he  him- 
self tells  us),  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  could  appertain  to  history,  by  the  oele^ 
brity  or  the  renown  of  the  persons  who  figured 
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In  them,  luoh  m  tboM  of  OtnuiMy  of  Maoa* 
nu,  and  a  few  others ;  although  he  preeoryed 
entire,  he  adds,  the  registers  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Oouncil,  the  royal  ordinances,  and  the 
bulk  and  briefs  from  Home.  (Edition  Fran- 
^se,  1818,  t  4,  p.  145.)  After  haying  heard 
tiiie  remarkable  confession,  we  will  a&  everj 
impartial  man,  whether  there  is  not  room  for 
greatly  mistrusting  an  historian  who  cUums  to 
be  sole  and  unique,  because  he  has  had  the  op- 
portunity of  consulting  the  original  documents 
whereon  he  founds  his  history,  and  who,  never- 
theless, bums  and  destroys  these  same  docu- 
ments?  Was  there  no  place  to  be  found  in 
Madrid  to  place  them,  where  they  oonld  be  ex- 
amined by  those  who,  after  Uorente,  might 
wish  to  write  the  history  of  the  Inquisition 
from  the  original  documents?  Llorente  has 
preserved,  he  tells  us,  those  which  belonged  to 
history ;  but  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  had 
•qually  need  of  others,  even  the  most  obscure 
— ^ven  the  most  apparently  insignificant ;  for 
it  not  seldom  happens  that  a  £Mt,  a  circum- 
stance, a  word,  shows  us  an  institution,  and 
paints  for  us  an  age.  And  observe,  that  this 
destruction  took  place  at  a  critioal  moment  of 
publio  disturbance,  when  the  whole  nation,  de- 
voted to  an  immortal  struggle  in  defence  of  her 
independence,  could  not  fix  her  attention  on 
such  matters.  The  most  remarkable  men, 
seattered  on  all  sides,  then  led  their  fellow-oi- 
tiiens  in  arms,  or  were  engi^ged  in  the  most 
important  interests  of  the  country;  conse- 
quently they  could  not  watoh  over  the  conduct 
of  an  archivist,  who,  after  having  left  his  bre- 
thren, whose  blood  was  flowing  upon  the  battle- 
field, accepted  employment  under  a  foreign  in- 
truder, and  burned  the  documents  of  an  insti- 
tution whereof  he  undertook  to  write  the 
history. 

Non  27,  p.  281. 

The  plan  of  my  work  required  that  questions 
relating  to  the  religious  communities  should  be 
examined  at  some  length  but  it  did  not  allow 
me  to  give  to  this  matter  all  the  development 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  possible,  in  my  opinion,  in  writing  the 
history  of  religious  communities,  to  give  side 
by  side  that  of  the  nations  among  whom  these 
communities  arose,  so  as  to  show  in  detail  a 
truth  we  have  now  proved,  vii.  that  the  esta- 
blishment  of  religious  institutions,  besides  the 
superior  and  divine  object  which  they  have 
haid  in  viewj  has  been  at  all  times  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  a  social  and  religious  necessity.  Al^ 
though  my  strength  does  not  enable  me  to  as- 
pire to  such  an  enterprise,  by  which  the  cou- 
rage may  well  be  daunted,  even  by  contem- 
plating the  immense  extent  of  such  a  work,  I 
wish  to  suggest  the  idea  of  it  here ;  perhaps  a 
man  may  be  found  with  sufllcient  capacity, 
learning,  and  leisure,  to  undertake  it,  and  en- 
rich our  age  with  this  new  monument  of  history 
and  philosophy.  By  conceiving  the  plan  in 
this  point  of  view,  and  making  it  subordinate 
to  this  unity  of  object,  wfiereof  the  foundation, 
which  shows  itself  in  well-known  facts,  is  dis- 
oovered  in  obscure  and  conjectured  in  hidden 
ones,  there  would  be  no  difliculty  in  giving  ail 
desirable  variety  to  this  work.  The  subject 
itself  loads  to  variety ;  for  it  invites  the  writer 


to  des^lmd  to  eztfBmely  interesting  paititfo* 
lars,  which  will  be  like  the  episodes  of  a  grand 
and  unique  poem.  The  disposition  of  men's 
minds,  now  become  fkvorable  to  religions  in* 
stitutions,  thanks  to  the  deceptions  which  art 
the  consequence  of  vain  theories,  and  to  the 
lessons  of  experience,  which  destroy  the  calum- 
nies invented  by  philosophy,  render  the  road 
every  day  more  easy.  The  path  is  already 
sufficiently  beaten ;  it  is  only  required  to  en- 
large and  extend  it,  in  order  to  eonduot  • 
greater  number  of  men  towards  the  region  of 
truth. 

Having  pointed  out  this,  it  only  remains  for 
me  to  state  here,  in  eonolusion,  divers  facts 
which  oould  not  be  given  in  the  text,  and  which 
I  have  preferred  to  collect  in  a  note.  As  these 
facte  belonged  to  the  same  subtject,  it  appeared 
to  me  proper  to  collect  them  apart,  while  leav- 
ing the  reader  to  pay  fhU  attention  to  the  ob- 
servations whieh  form  the  body  of  my  work. 

There  were  known  among  the  pagans,  under 
the  name  of  ascetics,  persons  who  devoted 
themselves  to  abstinence  and  the  practice  of 
the  austere  virtues;  so  that,  even  before  Chris- 
tianity, there  already  existed  the  idea  of  those 
virtues  whioh  have  been  since  exercised  in 
Christianity.  The  lives  of  the  philosophers 
are  full  of  exainples  which  prove  the  truth  of 
my  assertion.  Yet  it  will  be  understood  tha^ 
deprived  of  the  light  of  faith  and  the  aid  of 
grace,  the  pagan  philosophers  afibrded  but  a 
very  faint  shadow  of  what  was  afterwards  rea- 
lised in  the  lives  of  the  Christian  ascetics.  We 
have  stated  that  the  monastic  lifo  is  founded 
on  the  Gospel,  inasmuch  as  the  Gospel  contains 
asceticism.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
we  see  the  monastic  life  established  under  one 
fbrm  or  another.  Origen  tells  us  of  certain 
men,  who,  in  order  to  reduce  their  bodies  into 
subjection,  abstained  from  eating  meat  and 
from  all  that  had  life.  (Origen,  Contr.  CtUum^ 
lib.  V.)  Tertullian  makes  mention  of  some 
Christians  who  abstained  from  marriage,  not 
because  they  condemned  it,  but  in  oj^er  to 
gain  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  (TertuL  D€ 
Cult.  Fen^in.  lib.  ii.) 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  weaker  sex  parti- 
cipated in  a  singular  manner  in  that  strength 
of  mind  which  Christianity  communioaied  for 
the  exercise  of  the  heroic  virtues.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church  there  were  already 
reckoned,  in  great  numbers,  virgins  and  wid- 
ows consecrated  to  the  Lord,  b<mnd  by  a  vow 
of  perpetual  chastity ;  and  we  see  that  special 
care  was  taken  in  the  ancient  Couneik  of  the 
Church  of  that  chosen  portion  of  her  flook.  It 
is  one  of  the  ol]|jeots  of  the  solicitude  of  the 
Fathers  to  regulate  discipline  on  this  point  in 
a  proper  manner.  The  virgins  made  their  pub- 
lio profession  in  the  church;  they  received 
the  veil  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and,  for 
greater  solemnity,  they  were  distinguished  by 
a  kind  of  consecration.  This  ceremony  re- 
quired a  certain  age  in  the  person  who  was 
consecrated  to  God ;  we  also  observe  that  dis- 
cipline has  been  very  different  on  this  point. 
In  the  East  they  received  persons  seventeen 
years  old,  and  even  sixteen,  as  we  learn  from 
St  Basil  {Epi9L  can.  18);  in  Africa  at  twenty, 
five,  as  we  see  from  the  fourth  oanon  of  the 
third  Council  of  Carthage ;  in  France  at  forty, 
as  appears  fhm  the  nineteenth  oanon  of  th« 
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dbunofl  of  Agde.  Brea  when  tbe  rirgins  and 
widows  dwelt  in  the  houaea  of  their  &therf, 
they  did  not  eeMe  to  be  reckoned  among  eo- 
eiestastical  personi ;  they  reoeiyed  the  support 
of  the  Church  by  this  title,  in  oases  of  neoes* 
sity.  If  they  riolated  their  yow  of  chastity, 
they  Were  excommunicated,  and  could  not  re. 
turn  to  the  communion  of  the  faithM,  except 
by  submitting  to  public  penance,  f  For  these 
details,  see  the  thirty-third  canon  oi  the  third 
Council  of  Carthage,  the  nineteenth  canon  of 
the  CounoU  of  Ancyra,  and  the  sixteenth 
oanon  of  that  of  Chalcedon.) 

In  the  first  three  centories,  the  state  of  the 
Church,  subject  to  an  almost  continual  perse- 
eution,  must  naturally  have  hindered  persons 
who  lored  the  asoetio  life,  men  or  women,  from 
assembling  in  the  towns  to  obserre  it  in  com- 
mon. Some  think  that  the  propagation  of  the 
ascetic  life  in  the  desert  is  in  great  part  due  to 
the  persecution  of  Decina,  which  waa  yery 
emel  in  £gypt>  and  made  a  great  number  of 
Christians  retire  into  the  deserts  of  the  The- 
bais,  or  other  solitndes  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Thus  commenced  the  establishment  of  that 
method  of  life  which,  in  the  end,  was  to  gain 
so  prodigious  an  extension.  St.  Paul,  if  we  are 
to  believe  St.  Jerome,  was  the  founder  of  the 
solitary  life. 

It  appears  that  some  abuses  were  introduced 
into  the  monastic  life  from  the  earliest  ages,  as 
we  see  certain  monks  detested  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Jerome.  Quovque  genut  detestabile 
WMnaeoruM  urbe  mon  pelUtuTf  says  the  saint  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Romans  in  a  letter  to  Paula ; 
but  the  reputation  of  the  monks,  which  had 
perhaps  been  compromised  by  the  Sarabaites 
and  tne  Gyroyagues,  a  kind  of  yagabonds 
whose  last  care  was  the  practice  of  the  virtues 
of  their  state,  and  who  indulged  in  gluttony 
and  other  pleasures  with  shameftil  licentious- 
ness, was  soon  restored.  St  Athanasins,  St. 
Jerome  himself,  St.  Martin,  and  other  ce- 
lebrated men,  among  whom  St.  Bennet  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  particular  manner,  renewed 
the  splendor  of  the  monastic  life  by  the  most 
eloquent  apoh>gy,  that  which  consisted  in  giv- 
ing* as  they  did,  the  most  sublime  example 
of  the  most  austere  virtues. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  spite  of  the  multi- 
plication of  monks  in  the  east  and  west,  they 
were  not  divided  into  diffisrent  orders,  so  that» 
during  the  first  six  centuries,  all,  as  Mabillon 
observes,  were  considered  as  forming  one  insti- 
tute. There  was  something  noble  in  this  unity, 
which,  as  it  were,  formed  all  the  monasteries 
into  one  family ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  diversity  of  orders  afterwards  intro- 
duced was  essentially  ealculated  to  attain  the 
various  and  numerous  ofcgects  which  succes- 
sively attracted  the  attention  of  religious  insti- 
tutions. 

The  discipline,  by  virtne  whereof  no  new 
order  could  be  instituted  without  the  previous 
approbation  of  the  sovereign  PontilT,  it  may  be 
said,  was  very  necessary,  considering  the  ar- 
dor which  afterwards  urged  many  persons  to 
establish  new  institutions ;  so  that,  without  this 
prudent  check,  disorder  would  have  been  in- 
troduced in  consequence  of  the  exaggerated 
transports  which  urged  some  imaginations  to 
exceed  all  bounds. 

Some  people  take  delight  in  relating  the  ex- 


into  which  some  individuals  of  the  men- 
dicant orders  fell ;  and  they  borrow  the  narra- 
tives of  Matthew  Paris,  without  forgetting  the 
lamentations  of  St.  Bonaventnra  himself.  I 
wish  not  to  excuse  evil,  wherever  it  is  found ; 
but  I  will  observe,  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  when  the  mendicant  orders  were 
established,  and  the  kind  of  life  they  were  ob- 
liged to  embrace,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended,  as  I  have  point- 
ed out  in  the  text,  rendered  almost  inevitable 
those  evils  which  pious  men  sincerely  deplored* 
and  which  the  enemies  of  the  Church  lament 
with  no  less  affectation  than  exaggeration* 

NoTB  28,  p.  305. 
I  have  already  shown,  by  numerous  testimo- 
nies of  scholastic  theologians^  how  the  divine 
origin  of  the  civil  power  is  to  be  understood ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  it  contains  nothing  but 
what  is  perfectly  conl<ninable  to  sound  reason, 
and  adiH[>ted,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  high 
aims  of  society.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
me  to  accumulate  testimonies ;  but  I  think  I 
have  adduced  a  sufficient  number  to  throw  light 
on  the  subject,  and  to  satisfy  every  reader  who, 
f^reefiromui^ustprejudices,  is  sincerely  desirous  - 
of  listening  to  truth.  In  order,  however,  to 
view  this  subject  under  every  aspect,  I  will  add 
a  few  explanations  on  that  celebrated  passage 
of  St  Paul  to  the  Bomans,  chap,  xiii.,  in  which 
the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  origin  of  powers,  and 
of  the  submission  and  obedience  duo  to  them. 
Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  I  purpose 
attaining  this  end  by  any  reasoning  more  or 
less  specious.  Whenever  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture is  to  be  expounded  in  its  true  sense,  we 
should  net  lely  principally  upon  what  our 
wavering  reason  suggests  to  us,  but  rather 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
for  this  reason  we  should  consult  those  writers 
whose  high  authority,  founded  on  their  wisdom 
and  their  virtue,  leads  us  to  hope  that  they 
have  not  deviated  f^om  the  maxim,  Qw>d  «ein- 
p4r,  quod  ubigu^f  quod  ab  omnibus  traditum  ett. 

We  have  au*eady  seen  a  remarkable  passage 
of  St  John  Chrysostom,  explaining  this  point 
with  as  much  clearness  as  solidity ;  we  have 
also  learned,  firom  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers, 
what  motives  induced  the  Apostles  to  inculcate 
so  pressingly  ^e  obligation  of  obedience  to  the 
lawftil  authorities.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
insert  here  the  commentaries  of  some  illustrious 
writers  on  the  text  of  the  Apostle.  In  them 
we  shall  flnd^  as  it  were,  a  code  of  doctrine ; 
and  when  we  come  to  appreciate  the  reasons 
on  which  the  precepts  inculcated  in  the  sacred 
text  are  founded,  we  shall  more  easily  discover 
their  true  meaning. 

Observe,  in  the  first  pl«o^  with  what  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  piety  this  important  sul^ject  is 
expounded  by  a  writer  who  was  not  of  the 
golden  era,  but%  on  the  contrury,  who  lived  in 
what  is  ffcnerally  termed  the  barbarous  age — 
St  Ansum.  In  his  commentaries  on  the  13Ui 
chapter  of  the  Bpistle  to  the  Bomans,  this  doc- 
tor thus  expresses  himself: 

**  OmwM  anima  potMtaHbu9  nblxmioribut  tub* 
dita  nL  Non  eat  mim  poteatas  nui  a  Deo. 
Qum  muUm  eunt,  a  Deo  ordinata  eunU  Jtaqu* 
qui  reeieUt  poieetati,  Dei  ordinaHoni  reeietiU 
Qui  autem  reeietunt,  ipei  eibi  dawmaUontm  ««> 
I  fttirwiU, 
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^  Sioat  raperiiu  reprelieBdit  fSlou,  qoi  gloria- 
bantar  do  mentis,  ita  nnno  ingreditar  illos  red- 
vgaere,  qui  postquam  erant  ad  fidem  conrerai 
nolobant  snbjici  alieoi  potestatL  Tidebator 
enim  quod  infideles,  Dei  fidelibos  non  deberent 
dominari,  etsi  fideles  deberent  esse  pares. 
Quam  Buperbiam  remorety  dioens :  Ornnit  ani- 
ma,  id  est»  omnit  homo,  9it  hnmiliter  9ubdita 
pot^ttaUbM  vel  secolaribus/vel  ecolesiastiois, 
sablimioribas  se :  hoc  est^  omxiis  homo  sit  sab- 
jectas  saperpositis  sibi  potestatibus.  A  parte 
enim  mi^ore  signifioat  totam  hominem,  siout 
nursmn  a  parte  inferiore  totns  homo  signifiea- 
tor  nbi  Propheta  dicit :  Quia  tndebit  omtUt  can 
talutare  Dei.  Et  recte  admonet,  ne  quis  ex  eo 
qnod  in  libertatem  vooatns  est,  fectnsqne  Chris- 
uanns,  extollator  in  superbiam,  et  non  arbi- 
tretnr  in  hv^ns  vitas  itinere  serrandnm  esse  or- 
dinem  sanm,  etpoUHoHbvt,  qnibos  pro  tempore 
rerom  temporalinm  gnbernatio  tradita  est»  non 
se  patet  esse  snbdendam.  Gum  enim  conste- 
mns  ex  anima  et  oorpore,  et  qnamdiu  in  haio 
▼ita  temporali  somas,  etiam  rebos  temporalibus 
ad  sabsidium  ejasdem  yitfo  atamor,  oportet  nos 
ex  ea  parte,  qaso  ad  hano  Titam  pertinet,  sub- 
ditoB  esse  potettatibutf  id  est,  res  hamanas  cum 
aliquo  honore  administrantibus :  ex  iUavero 
parte,  qua  Deo  eredimas,  et  in  regnom  cjasvo- 
oamur,  non  debemos  subditi  esse  ooiqaam  ho- 
mini,  id  ipsam  in  nobis  erertere  oupienti,  quod 
Deus  ad  ^tam  setemam  donare  dignatas  est. 
8i  quis  ergo  putat  quoniam  Christianas  est,  non 
sibi  esse  yectigal  reddendum,  sire  tributam, 
aut  non  esse  honorem  exhibendam  debitom  eis 
qusB  heso  oorant  potetloHbutf  in  magno  errore 
▼ersator.  Item  si  qais  sio  se  putat  esse  sub- 
dendum,  ut  etiam  in  suam  fldem  habere  potes- 
tatem  arbitretur  eum,  qui  temporalibus  ad- 
ministrandis  aliqua  sublimitate  pr»oellit,  in 
migorem  errorem  labitur.  Bed  modus  iste  ser- 
vandus  est,  quem  Dominus  ipse  pr»oipit,  ut 
reddamus  Ccesari  qwb  tutU  Ceeari*,  et  Deo  qua 
mtnt  Dei.  Quamns  enim  ad  illud  regnum  to- 
oati  simus,  ubi  nulla  erit  potestas  h^ja8modi, 
in  hoc  tamen  itinere  conditionem  nostram  pro 
ipso  rerum  humanarum  ordine  debemus  tole- 
rare,  nihil  simulate  faoientes,  et  in  hoc  non  tarn 
boininibus,  quam  Deo,  qui  hoc  jubet,  obtempe- 
rantes.  Itaque  omnit  anima  tit  tubdita  eubli- 
mioribue  poteetatibu9f  id  est,  omnis  homo  sit 
subditus  primum  divina)  potestati,  deinde  mun- 
dan».  Nam  si  mundana  potestas  jusserit  qnod 
non  debes  fihoere,  oontemne  potestatem,  timen- 
do  sublimiorem  potestatem.  Ipsos  humanarum 
rerum  gradus  adverte.  6i  aliquid  jusserit  pro- 
curator, nonne  faciendum  est  ?  Tamen  si  con- 
tra proconsulem  jubeal,  non  utique  contenmis 
potestatem,  sed  eligis  mi^ore  senrire.  Non 
hino  debet  minor  irasci,  si  mi^or  praslata  est 
Rursus  si  aliquid  proconsul  jubeat,  et  aliud  im- 
perator,  nnmquid  dubitatur,  illo  oontempto 
nuic  esse  serriendum.  Ergo  si  aliud  impera- 
tor,  et  aliud  Deus  jubeat,  quid  faciemus  ?  Num- 
quid  non  Deus  imperatori  est  prsBferendus  ?  Ita 
ergo  eublimioribue  potettatibue  anima  sul^lcia- 
tur,  id  est,  homo.  Sire  idcirco  ponitur  anima 
pro  homine,  qui  secundum  banc  disoemit,  cui 
subdi  debeat,  et  cui  non.  Vel  homo,  qui  pro- 
motione  virtutem  sublimatns  est»  anima  voca- 
tnr  a  digniore  parte.  Vel,  non  solum  ooipus 
ait  subditum,  sed  antmo,  id  eai,  voluntas :  hoc 
•«t»  non  solum  corpore,  sed  et  voluntate  senria- 
Us.    Idee  debetis  sul^ioi^  quia  non  eetpoteetat 


niei  a  Deo.  Nnmqiiam  enim  pofsei  ieri  akl 
operatione  aolius  Dei,  ut  tot  honiinea  uni  ae^ 
▼irent,  quem  conslderant  unius  aeoum  eaae  fr*- 
gilitatis  et  natoras.  Sed  quia  Dena  aubditif 
inspirat  timorem  et  obediendi  Toluntatem,  ooa- 
tigitita.  Nee  valet  quisquam  aliquid  poaae,«ui 
divinitus  ei  datum  ftierit  Potettae  omnia  mt « 
Deo.  Bed  ea  qum  tunt,  a  Deo  ordimaUm  ewKU 
Ergo  poteataa  est  ordinata,  id  est,  rationabili- 
ter  a  Deo  disposita.  Itaque  qui  reeietit  potm* 
tcui,  nolens  tributa  dare,  hon<Mrem  deferre,  et 
his  similia,  Dei  ordinationi  reeielitf  qui  hoc  or* 
dinavit,  ut  talibus  anbjiciamur.  iToc  em'tii  eon- 
tra  iUoe  dieitur,  qui  ee  putabant  ita  debere  mU 
Ubertate  Ckriatianay  ut  nuUi  vH  konorem  d^ 
ferrenty  vel  tributa  redderent,  Unde  magnum 
poterat  adversus  ChrietioMom  reliaUmem  eeam- 
daluM  naeei  a  prineipibue  eecuU,  De  bona  po- 
testate  patel,  quod  cam  perfecit  Deus  rationa- 
blliter.  De  mala  quoque  videri  potea^  dum  et 
boni  per  cam  pur^^tnr,  et  mali  damnantor,  ei 
ipaa  deteriua  pnecipitatur.  Qui  poteetati  r$» 
eietit,  cum  Deua  cam  ordinaverily  Dei  ordina^ 
tioni  reeietit.  Sed  hoc  tam  grave  peooatum  eat» 
quod  qui  reeietunt,  ipei  pro  oontumacia  et 
perveraitate  $ibi  damnationem  aetemaB  mortis 
aoquimnt  Et  ideo  non  debet  quia  ceaiatera^ 
aed  aubjicL" 

This  remarkable  passage  contains  all — the 
origin  ofpower,  its  object,  ita  duties,  and  ita 
limita.  We  must  observe,  that  St.  Anaelm  ex* 
preesly  confirms  what  I  have  hinted  in  the  text 
on  the  subject  of  the  wrong  meaning  some- 
times given  in  the  first  centaries  to  Christian 
liberty;  many  imagining  that  thia  liberty  car- 
ried with  it  the  abolition  of  tiie  civil  powen^ 
and  particularly  of  thoae  which  were  infideL 
He  alao  ahowa  the  acandal  which  this  doctrine 
might  cause ;  thus  explaining  how  the  Apoa- 
ties,  without  attempting  to  attribute  to  the  civil 
power  any  extraordinary  and  supernatural  ori- 
gin, like  that  of  the  eoolesiastieal  power,  had 
nevertheless  powerful  reasons  for  inculcating 
that  this  power  emanates  from  God,  and  that 
whoever  resists  it,  resists  the  ordinance  of  God. 

Passing  on  to  centuries  nearer  our  own  timei, 
we  find  the  same  doctrines  in  the  most  eminent 
commentators.  Cornelius  a  L^ide  interprets 
the  passage  of  St  Paul  in  the  aame  way  as  St 
Anselm,  and  explains,  by  the  same  reasons,  the 
solicitude  with  which  the  Aposties  recommend- 
ed obedience  to  the  civil  powers.  Theae  are 
hia  words: 

**  Omnie  anima  (omnis  homo)  poteetatihwt 
eublimioribue,  id  est  principibus  et  magistrati- 
bus,  qui  potestate  regendi  et  imperandi  sunt 
prsaditi;  i>onitur  enim  abstractnm  pro  concre- 
te; potetiatibtte,  hoc  est  potestate  prwditia^ 
eubdtta  eitf  scilicet  lis  in  rebus,  in  quUms  potes- 
tas ilia  sublimior  et  superior  eat,  habetque  jaa 
et  juriuBdictionem,  puta  in  temporalibus,  sub- 
dita  sit  regi  et  potestati  civili,  quod  propie  hio 
intendit  Apostolus;  per  potestatem  enim,  civi- 
lem  intelligit ;  in  spiritualibus  vero  subdita  sit 
PrsBlatis,  Episoopis  et  PontificL 

**  Nota. — Pro  poteetatibue  eubUmioribue,  ••• 
tettatibue  supereminentibus  vel  pr<BeeUentibu9f 
ut,  Noster  vertil,  1  Pet  IL,  eive  regi  quaei  pre^^ 
cfMenti,  Syrus  vertit,  poteetatibue  dianitate  ffr«$- 
ditie:  id  est  magistratibns  secularibus,  qui  po- 
testate regendi  prssditi  sun^  sive  duces,  nve 
gubematores,  sive  consules,  pnetorea,  Ae. 

^  Seeularea  enim  magistratns  hio  inteUlgeft 
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Apoitolnm  patet,  quia  his  soWtintiir  tribute  et 
rectigalift  qasd  hisee  potestatibns  boM  jab«t 
ipM  T.  7,  iU  Sanotos  Basilius  de  CoMtit,  Mo- 
lUMte.  28. 

'<  Kota.~Ex  Clemente  Alexand.  lib.  iv.  Stro- 
matwn,  et  S.  Aug.  in  PsaL  oxviiL  eont.  81, 
Initio  EceUaice,  puta  tempore  Chrieti  et  Pauli, 
rtuHor  eratf  per  JEvanffeliwn  poUtiae  humantUf 
regna  et  reepuhlicae  9eeulare$  everti;  uti  jam 
fit  ab  haretioifl  prSBtendenUbus  libertatem 
EvaDgelii :  tinde  oontrariuin  dooent,  et  stadiose 
incnlcant  ChrifltoSi  com  solvit  didraohina>  et 
enm  JQssit  Caesaii  reddi  ea  qusB  Cnsaris  sunt; 
et  Apostoli:  idqne  ne  in  odium  traheretor 
Christiana  religio,  et  ne  Ohristiani  abnterentor 
libertate  fidei  ^  omnem  malitiam. 

"  Ortns  est  hio  rumor  ex  seota  Judas  et  Gall- 
Issomm  de  qua  Actor.  6,  in  fine,  qui  pro  liber- 
tate sua  tnendaomne  dominium  OsBsaris  et  veo* 
tigal,  etiam  morte  proposita  abnuebant,  de  quo 
Josephus,  libr.  xviiL  Antiqu.  1.  Quss  secta  diu 
inter  Judsdos  riguit ;  adeoque  Gliristus  et  Apos- 
toli in  ejus  suspioionem  vooati  sunt,  quia  ori- 
nne  erant  Galiliei,  et  rerum  noyamm  pra&oones. 
fios  GaiilsBos  secnti  sunt  Judsei  omnes,  et  de 
facto  Bomanisrebellarunt:  quod  dieerent  po- 
pnlnm  Dei  liberum  non  debere  subjid  et  ser- 
Tire  infidelibuB  Romanis ;  ideoque  a  Tito  exoisi 
funt.  Hino  etiam  eadem  oalunmia  in  Christia- 
nos,  qniorigine  erant  et  habebantur  Jndsei,  de- 
rirataest:  unde  Apostoli,  ut  earn  amoliantur, 
ssBpe  docent  principibus  dandum  esse  honorem 
et  tributum. 

**  Qnare  ooto  argumentis  probat  hio  Aposto- 
lus prineipibus  etmagistratibus  deberi  obedien- 


'^His  rationibus  probat  Apostolus  Eyange- 
lium,  et  Christianismum,  regna  et  magistratus 
non  eyertere,  sed  firmare  et  stabilire :  quia  nil 
regna  et  principes  ita  confirmat,  ac  subditorum 
bona,  Christiana  et  saneta  yita.  Adeo,  ut  etiam 
nunc  principes  Japones  et  Indi  GentUes  ament 
Christianos,  et  suis  copiam  faoiant  baptismi  et 
Christianismi  susoipiendi,  quia  subditos  Chris- 
tianos,  magis  quam  Ethnicos,  faciles  et  obse- 
quentes,  regnaqne  sua  per  eos  magis  firman, 
paoari  etTflorere  experiuntor." 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  dyil  power 
proceeds  from  God,  the  celebrated  commenta- 
tor agrees  with  the  other  theologians.  Like 
them,  he  distinguishes  between  direct  and  in- 
direct communication,  and  takes  care  to  define 
the  particular  meaning  of  the  term,  divine 
oriqin  of  power,  when  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

In  his  explanation  of  these  words,  all  power 
ie/rom  Qody  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

**  Non  eet  enim  poteetae,  niti  a  Deo  ;  quasi  di- 
oeret  principatus  et  magistratus  non  a  diabolo, 
neo  a  solo  homino,  sed  a  Deo  ^usque  diyina 
ordinatione  et  dispositione  concUti  et  instituti 
sunt :  eis  ergo  obediendum  est. 

**  Nota  primo. — Poteettu  aceenlarie  eet  a  Deo 
mediate  ;  quia  natura  et  recta  ratio,  qua  a  Deo 
eetf  dicatf  et  hominibue  pereuaeit  prctfieere 
reijmbUcce  magietratut,  a  quilme  regantur, 
PoteHae  vero  eecleeiaetiea  immediate  eet  a  Deo 
inetituta  ;  quia  Chrietue  ipee  Petrum  et  Apoe- 
tolo*  EeeleeUe  prxefeciU" 

The  celebrated  Dom  Calmet  explains  the 
same  passage  wiUi  no  less  learning ;  he  quotes 
numerous  passages  fh>m  the  holj  Fathers, 
•howing  what  ideas  the  first  Christians  held 

So 


on  the  subject  of  oiyil  power,  and  how  ealum- 
niously  they  have  been  accused  of  being  the 
disturbers  of  public  order. 

**  Omnie  antma  potettatibue,  &o,  Pergit  hie 
Apostolus  docere  Hdeles  yitn  ao  morum  oiBoia. 
Qu»  fluperiori  capite  vidimus,  eo  desinnnt,  ut 
bonus  ordo  et  pax  in  Ecolesia  interque  Fideles 
senretur.  Hsbo  potissimum  spectant  ad  obedi- 
entiam,  quam  unusquisque  superioribus  potes- 
tatibus  debet  Christianomm  libertatem  atque 
a  Mosaicis  legibus  immunitatem  commenda- 
yerat  Apostolus ;  at  ne  quis  monitis  abutatur, 
docet  hie,  quss  debeat  esse  subditorum  sub- 
jectio  erga  Reges  et  Magistratus. 

''Hoc  ipsum  grayissime  monuerant  primes 
EcdesisB discipulos  Petrus et  Jacobus;  repetit- 
que  Panlns  ad  Titum  scribens,  sive  ut  Christi- 
anos,  insectantium  iiguriis  undiqne  obnoxios, 
in  patientia  contineret,  eive  ut  v%dgi  opinionem 
deleret,  qua  diec^puli  Jeeu  Chrieti,  omnee/erme 
Oalilm,  tententiam  Juda  GauloniUe  tequi,  et 
prineipum  authoritati  repugnare  centehantur, 

"  (mnie  anima,  quilibet,  quavis  conditione 
aut  ^ignit&to,  poteetatihue  iuhlimioribue  §ubdita 
tit;  Regibns,  Principibus,  Magistratibus,  lis 
denique  quibus  legitima  est  anthoritas,  siye 
absoluta,  sive  alteii  obnoxia.  Neminem  exci- 
pit  Apostolus,  non  Presbyteros,  non  Pnesules, 
non  Monachos,  ait  Theodoretus ;  illsBsa  tamen 
Eoclesiastioorum  imraunitate.  Tunc  solum 
mode  parere  non  debes,  cum  aliquid  Diyinss 
Leg!  contrarium  imperatur :  tunc  enim  pnefer- 
enda  est  debita  Deo  obedientia ;  quin  tamen 
yel  arma  eapere  adversus  Prindpes,  yd  in  se- 
ditionem  abire  lioeat.  Repugnandum  est  in 
iis  tantum,  qusd  justitiam,  ao  Dei  legem  vio- 
lant;  in  esateris  parendum.  Si  imperaverint 
aut  idolorum  oultum  aut  justitiss  yiolationem 
cum  neds  yd  bonorum  jacturss  intermina- 
tione,  yltam  et  fortunas  disorimini  objicito,  ao 
repugnato ;  in  rdiquis  autem  obtempera. 

**  Non  eet  enim  poteetae  niei  a  Deo.  Abso- 
lutissima  in  libertate  conditus  est  homo,  nulli 
creatSD  rei,  at  uni  Deo  subditus.  Nisi  mun- 
dum  inyasisset  una  cum  Adami  transgressione 
peccatum,  mutnam  s^qualitatem  libertatemque 
homines  seryassent  At  libertate  abuses  dam- 
nayit  Deus,  ut  parerent  iis,  quos  ipse  princi- 
pes illis  daret,  ob  poenam  arrogantisB,  qua  pares 
Conditori  effid  yoluenmt  At,  inquies,  quis 
nesdat,  quorumdam  yeterum  Imperiomm  ini- 
tia  et  incrementa  ex  injuria  atque  ambitione 
profecta.  Nemrod,  exempli  causa,  Ninus,  Na- 
buchodonosor,  aliique  quamplures,  an  Prind- 
pes erant  a  Deo  oonstitnti?  Nonne  similius 
yero  est,  yiolenta  Imperia  primum  exorta  esse 
ab  imperandi  libidlne  f  liberorum  yero  Impe- 
riomm originem  ftiisse  hominum  metum,  qui 
sese  impares  propulsandie  extemorum  injuriss 
sentientes,  aliquem  sibi  Principem  oreavere, 
datamque  sibi  a  Deo  naturalem  nloiscendi  in- 
jurias  potestatem,  yolentes  libentesque  alteri 
tradideruntf  Quam  yere  igitur  docet  Apos- 
tolus, quainlibet  potestatem  a  Deo  esse,  eum- 
que  esse  posits^  inter  homines  authoritatis  in- 
stitutorem  ?" 

He  points  out  four  ways  in  which  power  may 
be  said  to  emanate  fh>m  God,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  none  of  them  are  extraordinary 
or  supernatural;  all  of  them  serve  to  confirm 
more  and  more  what  reason  and  the  very 
nature  of  things  teach  us. 

«  Omnino  Deus  p«te8tatis  autor  et  oausa  est. 
8 
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Horas. 


L  Qaod,  hominibiu  todte  infpiraverit  oon- 
iilium  subjioiendi  se  uni,  a  quo  def^derentor. 
II.  Quod  imperla  inter  homines  utiliBeima  tint 
servandflD  coneordis,  diBeiplin»y  ae  religionL 
Porro  qoioqnid  boni  est,  a  Deo  cen  fonte  pro- 
Hoisciter.  IIL  CompotestaatiieDdi^aggrefl- 
fore  vitam  vel  opes,  nominibns  a  Deo  tradita, 
atqne  ab  ipsis  in  Prlnoipem  oonrersa,  a  Deo 
primom  proveniat,  Prinoipes  ea  potestate  ab 
nominibas  donati,  bane  ab  ipso  Deo  aooepisse 
jure  dionntor;  qoamobrem  Petnu  hnmanam 
creatoram  nancapat,  qoam  Paulas  potestatem 
a  Deo  institatam :  homana  igitor  et  diyina  est^ 
▼aria  ratione  speetata»  uti  diximoa.  lY.  De- 
niqne  snprema  anthoritas  a  Deo  est,  ntpote 
quam  Deos,  a  saplentibos  institatam,  probarit 

**  Nalla  anqaam  gens  saeoalaribas jpotesta^- 
bas  magis  parait^  qoamprimsB  sstatis  Christiani, 
qoi  a  Cnristo  Jeso  et  ab  Apostolis  edoeti,  nan- 
qaam  aasi  sunt  Prinoipibos  a  Providentia  sibi 
datis  repagnare.  Discipalos  f^gere  tantum 
jnbet  Christas.  Alt  Petras,  Christam  nobis 
exemplum  reliqaisse,  earn  lese  Judieam  in- 
iqaitate  pessime  agl  passos  est.  Monet  hio 
Paalns,  resistere  te  Dei  volantati,  atqae  sdtemse 
damnationis  ream  effioi,  si  potestati  repagnas. 
'Qaamris  nimias  et  oopiosas  noster  popnlas, 
non  tamen  adversas  riolentiam  se  aloisoitor : 
patitor/  ait  sanetas  Oyprianas.  '  Satis  viriam 
est  ad  pagnam ;  at  omnia  perpeti  ex  Christo 
didioimas.  Gal  bello  non  idonei,  non  prompt! 
faissemas,  etiam  oopiis  impares,  qui  tarn  liben- 
ter  tracidamar  I  si  non  apad  istam  disciplinam 
magis  oocidi  liceret,  qaam  oocidere/  inqait 
TertttUianas.  '  Cam  nefanda  paUmar,  ne  ver- 
bo  qaidem  relaotamar,  sed  Deo  remitdmos  ol- 
tionem/  scribebat  Laotantias.  Sanetas  Am- 
brosias: '  coactos,  repagnajre  non  noYL  Dolere 
potero,  potero  flero,  potero  gemere :  abrersos 
arma,  milites,  Qothos  qaoqae ;  lacrymse  me» 
arma  sant.  Talia  enim  sant  manimenta  Sa- 
eerdotis.  Alitor  ne  debeo  nee  possam  resis- 
tere.' " 

I  hare  said  in  the  text,  that  there  was  to  be 
remarked  a  slngolar  ooineidenoe  of  opinions 
on  the  origin  of  society  between  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiqaity,  deprived  of  the  light  of 
faith,  and  those  of  oar  days  who  have  aban- 
doned this  light :  both  wanting  the  only  gnide, 
which  is  the  Mosaic  history,  have  foand  in 
their  researches  after  the  origin  of  things, 
nothing  more  than  chaos,  in  &t  physical  as 
well  as  in  the  moral  order.  In  support  of  my 
assertion,  I  will  insert  passages  fh>m  two  cele- 
brated men,  in  which  tne  reader  will  find,  wiUi 
▼ery  little  difference,  the  same  language  as  in 
Hobbes,  Roasseaa,  and  other  writers  of  the 
lame  school. 

"  There  was  a  time,"  says  Cicero,  "  when 
men  wandered  in  the  fields  like  the  brates, 
feeding  on  prey  like  wild  beasts,  deciding 
nothing  by  reason,  bat  every  thing  by  force. 
No  relieion  was  then  professed,  no  morality 
observed;  there  were  no  laws  of  marriage; 
the  father  coold  not  distingaish  his  own  chil- 
dren, and  the  possession  of  property  by  rirtoe 
of  principles  of  equity  was  unknown.  Hence 
the  blind,  unrestrained  passions  ruled  tyranni- 
cally in  the  midst  of  error  and  ignorance,  and 
used  the  powers  of  the  body  for  their  gratifi- 
cation as  their  most  injurious  satellites.''^ 

*'  Nam  ftiit  quoddam  tempns  com  in  agris 
homines  pasdm  bettUnun  mora  yagabantori 


et  dbi  Tietu  fSsrine  viiam  propagalwiit ;  mM 
ratione  animi  quidquam,  sed  pleraque  Tirfibua 
corporis  administrabant  Nondum  divinss  re- 
ligionis,  non  humani  officii  ratio  oolebatur; 
nemo  nuptias  viderat  legitimas,  non  eertos 
quisquam  inspexerat  liberos;  non  jus  ssqua- 
bile  quid  utUitatis  haberet»  aeeeperai.  lU 
propter  errorem  atque  inaoitiam,  essea  ao  t«a- 
eraria  dominatrix  animi  oopiditas  ad  se  ex- 
plendam  viribus  corporis  abutebator,  pemi- 
dosissimis  satellitibufl."  (De  Ino,  1.) 
The  same  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  Horae« : 

MQum  prorepsamnt  primis  animsHa  terris^ 
Matom  et  torpe  pecos,  i^aiidem  atqoe  ealnUa  propter 
Ungoibos  et  pucnis,  dem  fustibu8»  atqae  Its  pono 
Pugoabant  aroui,  qa«  post  Ikbrfcaverat  osas : 
Donee  verba,  quibus  voces  sensusqae  noturent, 
Nominaqae  invenare:  dehinc  absistece  belks 
Opplda  oceperont  manire  et  ponere  leges, 
Men  qais  nir  esset,  nea  latro,  nea  qols  adulter. 
Nam  fait  ante  Helenam  mailer  teterrfma  belli 
Causa:  sed  ignotis  perierunt  mortibos  illl, 
Qaos  Tenerem  iacertam  rapientes,  more  fstmnm, 
Yiribus  editior  endebat,  ut  in  giege  tanrus. 
Jarainventa  metu  tnjusti  Ikkeve  neoesseest, 
Tempora  si  fltftoeque  veils  evolvere  mundi, 
Neo  natura  potest  Jnsto  seeeraere  iniqaum, 
Dividtt  at  bona  diverals,  ftigienda  petradts.** 

aaiir,  lib.  L  sat.  t. 

"When  men  first  began  to  crawl  upon  tha 
earth,  they  were  only  like  a  herd  of  brute  and 
speechless  animals,  contending  with  their  nails 
or  their  fists  for  a  few  aoonls  or  for  a  den. 
They  afterwards  contended  with  sticks  and 
such  arms  as  experience  taught  them  to  invent 
At  length  they  discovered  tiie  use  of  words  to 
express  their  thoughts;  gradually  they  be- 
came weary  of  fighting,  and  built  cities,  and 
made  laws  to  prevent  tiieit>  robbery,  and  adul- 
tery ;  for,  before  Helen,  women  had  been  the 
cause  of  terrible  wars.  He  who  was  the 
strongest^  abusing  his  power,  after  the  manner 
of  brutes,  attaoked  the  weak,  like  a  bull  among 
a  subgect  herd;  they  thus  contended  for  the 
favors  of  inconstant  Venus ;  but  their  end  was 
inglorious.  If  you  consult  tiie  origin  oi  things^ 
you  will  acknowledge  that  laws  have  been 
made  in  apprehension  of  li^ustiee.  Nature 
enables  us  to  discern  good  fh>m  evil,  what  is 
to  be  sought  alter  from  what  is  to  be  avoided, 
but  she  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  Justioa 
from  ii^Justieo." 

NoTB  29,  p.  811. 

Concerning  this  question,  as  to  the  direct  or 
indirect  origin  of  civil  power,  it  is  remarkabley 
that,  in  the  time  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  im- 
perial princes  solemly  sanctioned  tiie  opinion 
that  power  emanates  directiyfrom  God.  In 
an  imperial  Constitution,  published  against  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  they  established  the  following 
proposition :  "  In  order  to  avoid  so  great  an 
evil,  we  declare  tiiat  imperial  dignity  and 
power  proceed  directiy  firom  God. — ^Ad  tantum 
malum  evitandum,  declaramus,  quod  imperialis 
dignitas  et  potestas  est  immediate  a  Deo  solo." 
That  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  this  doctrine,  let  us  see  what  kind 
of  man  this  Louis  of  Bavaria  was.  Bxcoa- 
municated  by  John  XXIL,  and  at  a  later 
period  by  Clement  YI.,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
depose  this  latter  Pontiff,  in  order  to  exalt  to 
the  Pontifical  Chair  th«  antipope  Peter,  for 
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wldeh  reuon  the  Pope,  After  repeated  admo- 
nitions, divested  him  of  his  imperial  dignity, 
labstitating  Charles  IV.  in  his  stead. 

Ziegler  the  Lutheran,  a  zealous  supporter 
of  direct  communication,  in  order  to  explain 
hij  doctrine,  compares  the  election  of  a  prince 
to  that  of  a  minister  of  the  Church.  The  lat- 
ter, says  he,  does  not  reoeire  his  spiritual 
authority  from  the  people,  hut  immediately 
from  God.  From  this  ezpUmation  it  is  evident 
with  how  much  reason  I  have  said,  that  such 
a  doctrine  tended  to  place  the  temporal  aud 
ipiritnal  powers  on  a  level,  by  making  it  ap- 
pear that  the  latter  could  not  claim,  by  reason 
of  its  origin,  any  superiority  over  the  former. 
I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  assert,  that  this 
declaration,  made  in  the  time  of  Louis  of  Ba- 
raria,  had  directly  this  aim,  since  it  may  rather 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  weapon  employed 
against  the  pontifical  authority,  the  ascendency 
of  which  was  dreaded.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  doctrines,  besides  the  influence  resulting 
immediately  from  them,  possess  a  peculiar 
force,  which  continues  to  develope  itself  as  op- 
portunities occur.  Some  time  after,  we  see 
the  kings  of  England  defenders  of  the  reli- 
giou.«  Mipremacy  which  they  had  just  usurped, 
supporting  the  proposition  advanced  in  the 
imperial  Constitution. 

I  know  not  with  what  foundation  it  can  be 
said  that  Ziegler's  opinion  was  genend  before 
the  time  of  Puffendorf ;  in  consulting  ecclesi- 
astical and  secular  writers,  we  do  not  find  the 
least  support  for  such  an  assertion.  Let  us  be 
hist  even  to  our  adversaries.  Ziegler's  opin- 
ion, defended  by  Boeder  and  others,  was  at- 
tacked by  certain  Lutherans,  amongst  others 
by  Boehraer,  who  observes,  that  thU  opinion 
is  not  favorable,  as  its  partisans  pretend,  to  the 
security  of  states  and  princes.  To  repeat  what 
I  have  already  explained  in  the  text,  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  opinion  of  direct  communic<i- 
tion,  rightly  understood,  is  so  inadmissible  and 
dangerous  as  some  have  imagined ;  but  as  it 
lay  open  to  an  evil  interpretation.  Catholic 
theologians  have  done  well  to  combat  its  ten- 
dency to  encroach  upon  the  divine  origin  of 
ecclesiastical  power. 

KoTB  SO,  p.  817. 

I  might  quote  a  thousand  remarkable  pas- 
sages showing  the  reader  how  unjust  it  is  in 
the  enemies  of  the  clergy  to  accuse  them  of 
being  favorable  to  despotism.  But,  to  be  brief, 
and  to  spare  him  the  fatigue  of  perusing  so 
many  texts  and  quotations,  I  shall  merely  pre- 
sent to  him  a  specimen  of  the  current  opinions 
on  this  point  in  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of 
Philip.  IL,  the  monarch  who  is  represented  to 
us  as  the  personification  of  religions  fanati- 
cism and  political  tyranny.  Among  the  numer- 
ous books  published  at  that  time  on  these 
delicate  points,  there  is  a  very  singular  one, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  very  well  known ; 
its  title  is  as  follows : 

A  Treatise  on  the  State  and  Chrietitm  Politice, 
for  the  we  of  Kinge  and  Prineee,  and  tkote 
holding  govemntent  appointmente,  6y  Brother 
John  de  Ste.- Marie,  a  religious  in  the  pro* 
tinee  of  St.  Joswh,  of  the  order  of  our  yJoW- 
mu  Father  St.  Francis. 


This  book,  printed  at  Madrid  in  1615,  fur- 
nished with  all  the  privileges,  approbationsj^ 
and  other  formalities  in  use,  must  have  been 
well  received  at  that  epoch,  since  it  was  re- 
printed at  Barcelona  in  1616,  by  Sebastian  de 
Cormellas.  Who  shall  say  whether  this  work 
did  not  inspire  Bossuet  with  the  idea  of  that 
intituled  Polities  derived  from  the  very  toordt 
of  Seriptwe  t  The  title  is  certainly  analo- 
gous, and  the  idea  is  in  fket  the  same,  although 
differently  carried  out  **  I  think,"  says  Brother 
John  de  6te.<-Marie,  **  I  shall  escape  all  diffi- 
cnlty;  by  laying  before  kings  in  thb  work,  not 
my  own  reasonings,  nor  those  afforded  by  emi- 
nent philosophers  and  the  records  of  profane 
history,  but  the  words  of  God  and  His  saints, 
and  the  divine  and  canonioal  histories,  whoso 
teaching  commands  respect,  and  whose  au- 
thority cannot  be  pr^udicial  to  any  one,  how- 
ever  powerfU  a  sovereign  he  may  be ;  in  fact, 
to  these  a  Christian  cannot  but  submit,  since 
every  thing  in  them  is  dictated  by  the  Boly 
Ghost,  the  author  of  these  divine  maxims.  If 
I  eite  examples  of  Gentile  kings,  if  I  appeal 
to  antiquity,  and  adduce  passages  from  phi- 
losophers unconnected  with  the  people  of  God, 
I  shall  do  so  incidentally  only,  and  as  we  re- 
sume possession  of  what  of  right  belongs  to 
us,  and  has  been  w^ustly  usuiped  by  others." 
(Chap.  2.) 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  king.  Ad- 
dressing him,  and  praying  him  to  read  it,  and 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
those  who  would  dissuade  him  from  its  peru- 
sal, the  good  religious  says,  with  a  pleasing 
candor,  **  Let  no  one  tell  you  that  these  things 
are  meti^hysical,  impracticable,  and  all  but 
impossible." 

The  following  inscription  is  placed  at  tho 
head  of  the  1st  chapter:  "Ad  vos  (OReges) 
sunt  hi  sermones  mei,  ut  discatis  sapientiam 
et  non  excidatis :  qui  eaim  custodierint  justa 
Juste,  Justiflcabnntur :  et  qui  didiscerint  ista, 
invenient  quid  respondeant."  {Sap»  6,  v.  10.) 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  title  of  which  is, 
"A  treatise  in  which  the  import  and  definition 
of  this  word  commonwealtb  are  briefiy  dis- 
cussed," we  read  these  remarkable  words: 
^  So  that  monarchy  must  degenerate  if  it  be 
absolute  and  without  restraint  (for  power  and 
authority  thus  become  unreasonable);  in  all 
things  fuling  under  the  cognisance  of  law,  it 
shomd  be  bound  by  the  law ;  and  in  special 
and  incidental  matters  it  should  be  subject  to 
advice,  from  the  connection  which  it  ought  to 
have  with  the  aristooracy,  which  is  its  assist- 
ant, and  forms  a  council  of  learned  and  pow- 
erful men.  Without  this  wise  modification, 
monarchy  will  create  great  errors  of  govern- 
ment, will  give  but  little  satisfaction,  out,  on 
the  contrary,  will  cause  great  discontent  among 
the  governed.  The  wisest  and  most  enlighten- 
ed men  of  every  age  have  invariably  consider- 
ed  this  form  of  government  the  best;  and 
without  such  a  modification  no  city  or  king- 
dom has  ever  been  considered  well  governed. 
Good  kings  and  the  wisest  statesmen  havo 
always  been  in  favor  of  this  system;  bad 
kings,  on  the  eontrary,  elated  by  their  power, 
have  pursued  the  opposite  course.  Hence,  if 
a  monarch,  whoever  he  be,  decides  bv  himself 
without  taking  advice,  or  against  the  advieo 
of  his  counoulors,  he  passes  tbo  legitimatt 
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botmda  of  monarehy,  and  even  when  hU  de- 
cisions ore  fortunate,  he  is  a  tyrant  History 
is  fall  of  these  examples  and  of  their  disas- 
trous consequences;  it  will  be  enough  to  ad- 
duce one  only,  that  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  as 
related  in  the  Ist  book  of  Livy,  a  king  whose 
pride  was  unbounded,  and  who,  to  render  him- 
self absolute,  and  to  put  every  thing  under  his 
feet>  strove  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
Boman  Senate  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
Senators,  thus  arrogating  to  himself  an  abso- 
lute right  of  decision  in  all  the  afiGairB  of  the 
empire." 

Id.  chapter  2,  in  which  the  anthor  treats  of 
"  the  meaning  of  the  word  king,"  we  read  as 
follows:  "We  meet  here  very  opportunely 
with  the  third  meaning  of  the  word  king, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  &ther;  as  we  find 
in  Genesis,  when  the  Siohemites  gave  to  their 
king  the  name  of  Abimelech,  which  means 
'Father  and  Lord.'  Kings  were  formerly 
styled  the  fathers  of  their  states.  Whence 
King  Theodoric,  defining  royal  migesty  (as 
Cassiodorus  relates),  makes  use  of  these  words : 
'  Princeps  et  Pa9tor  publicui  et  oommunia. — The 
king  is  the  public  and  common  father  of  the 
state.'  From  the  extreme  resemblance  be- 
tween the  office  of  a  king  and  that  of  a  father, 
Plato  was  induced  to  call  the  king  the  father 
of  a  family;  and  the  philosopher  Xenophon 
says :  Bonus  Princeps  nihil  differt  a  bono  Pa- 
tre.  The  difference  solely  consists  in  one 
having  few  and  the  other  a  great  number  of 
persons  under  his  dominion.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  reasonable  to  give  kings  this  title, 
of  father ;  for  they  ought  to  be  the  faUiers  of 
their  subjects  and  of  &eir  kingdoms,  watch- 
ing over  their  welfare  and  preservation  wit^ 
the  love  and  solicitude  of  a  Father.  Royalty, 
says  Homer,  is  nothing  else  than  a  paternal 
government,  like  that  of  a  father  over  his 
children :  '  Ipsum  namque  rMnum  imperium  est 
suaple  natura  pat^mtan,*  The  best  marmer  of 
governing  %oeU  is,  for  ths  king  to  be  possessed 
with  t?ie  love  of  a  father,  and  to  regard  his  suh- 
Jects  as  his  own  children.  The  love  of  a  father 
for  his  children,  his  solieitude  that  they  should 
want  for  nothing,  his  devotedness  U>  each  of  them, 
all  this  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  love 
of  a  king  for  his  subjects.  He  is  oaUed  father, 
and  this  name  lags  him  under  the  obligation  of 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  meahing  it  conveys. 
This  name,  so  well  adapted  to  kings,  and  which, 
when  well  considerecC  is  the  greatest  of  all 
titles  and  epithets  of  mi^esty  and  power,  since 
it  embraces  all,  the  genus  and  the  species,  the 
father  being  alone  the  lord,  the  master,  or  the 
chief;  this  name,  I  say,  is  above  all  human 
names  for  expressing  authority  and  solicitude. 
Antiquity,  with  a  view  to  confer  upon  an  em- 
peror an  extraordinary  degree  of  honor,  called 
him  the  Father  of  the  State,  which  was  greater 
than  Caesar,  Augustus,  or  any  other  glorious 
name ;  it  decreed  him  this  title,  either  to  flat- 
ter him,  or  to  lay  him  under  the  weighty  obli- 
gations required  by  the  name  of  father.  In 
fine,  to  give  kings  this  name  is  to  remind  them 
of  their  duty,  via.  to  direct,  govern,  and  main- 
tain their  states  and  kingdoms  in  justice ;  like 
good  pastors,  to  feed  their  rational  sheep :  like 
physicians,  to  care  for  them  and  heal  them ; 
to  take  care  of  their  subjects,  as  a  father  does 
of  his  childreui  with  prudence;  lovo;  and  soli- 


citude ;  for  the  king  is  for  them,  rather  than  for 
himsel£  '  Kings  are  under  greater  obligation* 
to  their  kingdoms  and  states  than  to  tiiem- 
selves,*'  in  fact,  if  we  consider  the  institution 
of  kings  and  monarehs,  we  shall  find  that  the 
king  was  appointed  for  the  good  of  the  king- 
dom, and  not  the  kingdom  for  the  good  of  the 
king." 

In  his  3d  chapter,  of  which  the  following  it 
the  title,  "  Whether  the  name  of  king  neces« 
sarily  implies  an  office,"  he  thus  expresses  him- 
self :^ — ''Besides  what  we  have  advanced,  it 
may  be  proved  that  the  name  of  a  king  is  the 
name  of  an  office,  by  the  common  m^^Titu^  '  the 
benefice  is  the  reward  of  the  office.'  Since, 
therefore,  kings  receive  such  great  benefices^ 
not  only  from  the  considerable  tributes  they  re» 
oeive  from  the  State,  but  also  frt>m  the  advan* 
tage  they  derive  frtim  benefices  and  eoclesiae* 
tical  rents,  they  certainly  do  hold  aif  office,  and 
that  the  greatest  of  all,  for  which  reason  the 
entire  kingdom  so  bountifully  assists  theuL 
This  is  what  St  Paul  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans :  Idw  et  tribtttaprcestatis,  Ac.  King- 
doms do  not  contribute  for  nothing ;  all  those 
states,  taxes,  and  great  revenues,  that  name» 
that  high  authority  and  eminent  dignity,  are 
not  given  gratuitouslj^.  They  would  have  their 
title  of  king  for  nothing  if  they  had  no  sub- 
jects to  rule  and  govern,  and  if  they  were  freed 
from  this  obligation:  In  muUitudine  popuU 
dignitas  regis.  This  great  dignity,  wealthy 
rank,  mi^esty,  and  honor,  are  possessed  by 
them  with  the  perpetual  obligaaon  of  ruling 
and  governing  Uieir  states,  so  as  to  preserve 
them  in  peace  and  justice.  Lei  kings  becw  in 
mind,  therefore,  that  thep  are  only  invested  with 
thisMtle  to  serve  their  kingdoms  j  and  the  laU 
ter,  that  kings  ought  to  be  paid.  They  hold  an 
office  requiring  them  to  labor :  Qui  prceest  in 
soUieitudine,  says  St  PauL  Such  is  the  title 
and  the  name  of  king,  and  of  him  who  rxiles: 
one  who  is  the  first  not  only  as  regards  honors 
and  enjoyments,  but  also  as  regards  cares  and 
solicitude.  Let  them  not  im<zgine  thcU  they  art 
kings  merely  in  name  and  representation,  and 
appointed  only  to  make  thtmselves  honored/ 
merely  to  exhibit  their  royal  person  and  sove- 
reign dignity  in  a  pompous  manner,  like  some 
of  the  kings  of  the  Persians  and  Modes,  who 
were  mere  shadows  of  kings,  forgetful  of  their 
office,  as  though  they  had  never  received  it 
Nothing  is  more  destitute  of  life  and  snbstanoe 
than  the  shadowy  image  which  stirs  its  arm  or 
its  head  only  when  some  one  acts  upon  it  God 
forbade  the  Israelites  to  have  statues  or  paint* 
ed  images,  representing  a  hand  where  there 
was  none,  and  a  face  that  did  not  exist,  exhi- 
biting to  the  eye  an  imaginary  body,  and  feign- 
ing by  apparently  living  actions  to  see  and  to 
speak ;  for  God  loves  not  feigned  images,  paint- 
ed men,  or  sculptured  kings,  Uke  those  spoken 
of  by  David :  Os  habent  et  non  loquentur,  oeu- 
los  habent  et  non  vicMunt,  What  does  it  avaO 
to  have  a  tongue  that  speaks  not»  eyes  that  see 
not,  ears  that  hear  not,  or  hands  which  do  not 
work  ?  Is  it  any  thing  more  than  an  idol  of 
stone,  bearing  only  the  external  representadon 
of  a  king  ?  To  bear  the  supreme  name  and  all 
authority,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  any  thing, 
sounds  badly.  The  names  which  God  has 
given  to  things  are  like  the  title  of  a  book, 
which,  in  a  fow  words,  oontain$  evety  thing 
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that  is  included  in  the.  book.  This  name  of 
king  was  giren  to  kings  by  Gk>d  himself^  and 
contains  every  thing  to  which  they  are  obliged 
by  rirtue  of  their  oflSoe.  If  their  actions  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  name,  it  is  as  if  the 
mouth  should  affirm  what  the  head  denies,  like 
a  buffoon,  whom  no  one  believes  in  earnest. 
Every  one  woold  regard  as  a  mockery  and  a 
delusion  a  signboard  bearing  the  inscription, 
'  Pure  gold  sold  here,'  if,  in  reality,  nothing  but 
tinsel  was  sold.  The  name  of  king  should  not 
be  an  empty  thing,  a  mere  supeilnity  in  the 
royal  person — ^it  should  be  what  it  implies  and 
gives  itself  out  for.  Your  name  indicates  that 
you  rule  and  govern;  mle  and  govern,  there- 
fore, in  reality.  Do  not  be  mere  pasteboard 
kings,  to  use  a  common  expression,  that  is, 
kings  in  name  only.  In  France,  there  was  a 
time  when  kings  had  nothing  but  the  name, 
and  the  government  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  their  generals,  whilst  they,  like  animals, 
were  occupied  only  with  gluttony  and  luxuri- 
ous living.  That  it  might  be  known  they  were 
living,  for  they  never  went  ovl%,  they  used  to 
appear  in  public  once  a  year,  on  the  1st  of 
Sf ny,  in  the  squares  of  Paris,  seated  on  a 
throne,  as  kings  in  a  dramatic  representation, 
and  there  they  were  saluted,  gifts  were  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  they,  on  their  part,  grant- 
ed certain  favors  to  whomsoever  they  thought 
proper.  In  order  to  show  to  what  a  degree  of 
degradation  they  had  fallen,  Eginard  tells  us, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Life  of  Charlemagne, 
that  they  were  devoid  of  courage  and  incapa- 
ble of  great  actions ;  they  merely  held  the 
empty  name  of  king;  for,  in  reality  they  were 
not  Idngs,  neither  had  they  any  participation 
in  the  government  or  riches  of  the  kingdom ; 
every  thine  was  entrusted  to  the  mayors  of  the 
palace,  styled  m^jors-domo  of  the  royal  house- 
hold; and  the  latter  usurped  every  thing  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  left  the  wretched  lung 
nothing  but  his  titl^.  Seated  on  hit  throne, 
with  his  long  hair  and  beard,  the  monarch 
played  his  part,  pretending  to  give  audiences 
to  ambassadors  arriving  flram  sll  parts,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  answers  to  convey  to  their 
masters;  whilst  in  reality  they  merely  answer- 
ed according  to  the  instructions  they  had  re- 
ceived, either  by  word  or  writing,  although 
they  appeared  to  answer  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility.  So  that  royal  power  for  such  a  king 
was  reduced  to  the  mere  name,  to  this  throne 
and  this  ridiculous  majesty ;  the  real  kings  and 
masters  were  those  favorites  by  whom  the  mo- 
narch was  oppressed.  God  said  of  one  of  the 
Kings  of  Samaria,  that  he  was  merely  to  be 
compared  to  a  little  vapor,  which,  seen  firom 
afar,  appeared  something,  but  when  touched 
was  no  longer  any  thing.  Simla  in  tecto  rex 
fatuus  in  solio  suo.  (St  Bernard,  tU  Contider 
ad  Eug.  cap.  7.)  A  monkey  on  a  houwtop, 
which,  pretenHag  the  appearanee  of  a  wtan,  is 
taken  for  eweh  6y  thoee  who  know  not  what  it 
i$  ;  ntch  i»  a  ueeleee  king  upon  a  throne,  Mon^ 
keif»  aUo  eerve  to  amuee  children,  atui  the  king 
ie  a  laughing-etoek  to  him  who  looke  upon  him 
mar*  from  ang  rogal  act,  inveeted  with  autho- 
rxtg,  and  making  no  uee  of  it,  A  king  dreeeed 
in  purple,  eeated  on  a  ^rone  %nth  great  ma- 
Jeetg,  euited  to  hie  grandeur,  grave,  tevere,  and 
terrible  in  appearanee,  but  in  reality  an  abeo- 
hOe  nonentitg.  Like  a  painting  de  la  main  du 
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Greco,  which,  placed  in  an  ele9ated  poetHon^ 
and  teen  from  a  distance,  looke  very  beautiful, 
and  producee  a  great  effect,  but  when  nearlg 
approached  it  InU  a  rough  tketch.  All  pomp 
and  majesty,  properly  considered^  are  a  mer« 
sketch  and  shadow  of  a  king.  Simulacra  gen- 
tium,  says  David,  speaking  of  kings  who  have 
nothing  but  the  name;  and  aocording  to  the 
Hebrew  text:  Imago  fietUie  et  contrita,  A 
figure  of  pounded  earth,  crumbling  on  all  sides ; 
an  empty  phantom,  great  in  appearance,  but  a 
mere  piece  of  deception.  The  name  which 
Elifas  unjustly  applied  to  Job  is  perfectly  i^i^- 
plicable  here,  when  he  designated  this  good 
and  just  king,  a  man  void  of  foundation  and 
substance,  bearing  only  external  appearances ; 
he  styled  him  Myrmicoleon,  that  is,  the  name 
of  the  animal  which,  in  Latin,  is  called  For- 
mica-leo,  because  it  is  a  monstrous  conforma- 
tion, one  half  of  its  body,  in  &ct,  representing 
a  fearftil  lion,  an  animad  always  used  as  aa 
emblem  of  a  king,  and  the  other  half  an  ant» 
that  is,  a  most  feeble  and  insignificant  thing. 
Such  are  the  authority,  the  name,  throne,  and 
majesty  of  a  fierce  lion  and  of  a  powerful  mo- 
narch ;  but  as  regards  the  essence,  you  will  find 
only  that  of  an  ant.  There  have  been  kings 
whose  very  name  filled  the  world  with  terror; 
but  these  kings  were  void  of  substance  in  them- 
selves, in  their  kingdoms  they  were  as  mere  anta; 
their  namesAnd  offices  were  very  great,  but  with- 
out efiect.  Let  the  king,  therefore,  bear  in  mind 
that  he  has  an  office  to  fulfill,  and  not  only  an 
office,  but  that  he  is  obliged  to  speak  and  la- 
bor on  all  offices,  of  which  he  is  the  general 
superintendent.  St  Augustine  and  8t  Tho- 
mas, explaining  that  passage  of  St  Paul  which 
treats  of  episcopal  dignity,  say,  that  the  word 
bithop,  in  Greek,  is  composed  of  two  roots 
signifying  the  same  thing  as  tuperintendonL 
•The  name  of  bishop,  king,  and  every  other  su- 
perior, are  names  signifying  superintendence 
over,  and  co-operation  with,  every  offioe.  This 
is  what  is  expressed  by  the  sceptre  used  by 
kings  in  pubHc  acts,  a  ceremony  used  by  the. 
Egyptians,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Israelites. 
The  latter,  in  orde>  to  point  out  the  duty  of  a 
good  king,  painted  an  open  eye  placed  in  an 
elevated  position  on  the  point  of  a  rod  in  the 
form  of  a  sceptre,  representing,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  great  power  of  the  king,  the  solici- 
tude and  vigilance  which  he  ought  to  exer- 
cise; on  the  other,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  sa* 
tisfied  with  holding  the  supreme  power,  with 
occupying  the  most  exalted  and  most  eminent 
posiUon,  and,  in  possession  of  these,  passing 
his  life  in  sleep  and  repose;  on  the  oontraiy, 
he  should  be  the  first  in  commanding  and 
counselling,  he  should  appear  in  every  offioe^ 
incessantly  watching  and  inspecting,  like  a 
man  doing  the  business  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  Jeremiah  also  understands  it  in 
this  sense,  for  when  God  asked  him  what  hs 
saw,  he  answered :  Virgam  vigHantem  ego  fri^ 
deo,  Thott  hast  seen  well ;  and  verily  I  teU 
thee,  that  I  who  am  supreme,  will  watch  over 
my  floek ;  I  who  am  a  shepherd,  will  watch 
over  my  sheep;  I  who  am  a  king  and  a  mo- 
narch, will  watch  without  ceasing  over  all  n^ 
inferiors.  Begem  feetinantetn,  says  the  Chal- 
dean, a  king  who  is  in  haste ;  for,  idthough  he 
has  eyes  and  sees,  if  he  remains  in  repose^  in 
his  pleasures  and  amusements,  if  he  does  not 
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go  about  from  plaee  to  plaee>  if  he  does  not  ftot 
80  as  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  good 
and  evil  that  is  going  on  in  his  kingdom,  he  is 
as  though  he  did  not  exist  Let  him  consider 
that  he  is  the  head,  and  even  the  head  of  the 
Uon,  which  even  In  its  sleep  keeps  its  eyes 
open;  that  he  is  the  rod  with  ejes,  that  he  is 
the  torch ;  let  him  open  his  eyes,  therefore,  and 
sleep  no  longer,  trusting  to  those  who  are  blind- 
ed, and  see  no  better  than  moles;  who,  if  they 
have  eyes,  only  employ  them  to  see  their  own 
interest,  and  to  distinguish  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance what  may  conduce  to  their  own  profit 
and  aggrandisement.  Sueh  persons  have  eyes 
for  themselves,  and  it  would  be  better  if  they 
had  them  not,  for  their  eyes  are  those  of  birds 
of  prey— of  vultures." 

In  his  fourth  ohi^ter,  the  title  of  which  is, 
"  On  the  office  of  kings,"  the  anther  thus  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  royal  power  and  its  obli- 
gations:— "From  this  it  follows,"  says  he, 
<<  that  the  institution  of  the  state  of  royalty, 
or  king,  represented  by  the  head,  was  not 
merely  for  the  use  and  profit  of  the  kinghim- 
sel^  but  for  that  of  his  whole  kingdom.  Hence 
he  ought  to  see,  hear,  feel,  and  understand, 
not  only  by  himself  and  for  himself,  but  by 
all  and  for  alL  He  ought  not  merely  to  fix  his 
regards  upon  his  own  greatness,  but  on  the 
good  of  his  subjects,  since  it  is  for  them,  and 
not  for  himself,  that  he  was  bom  a  king.  Ad- 
vene, said  Seneca  to  the  Emperor  Nero,  rem- 
pubUeam  turn  etee  tuam,  eed  te  reipublieeB, — 
When  men  first  issued  from  solitude,  and 
united  to  live  in  common,  they  Imew  tiiat 
eveiy  one  would  naturally  labor  for  himself 
or  his  own  flunily,  and  that  no  one  would  taJie 
an  interest  in  all;  they  agreed  to  select  a  man 
of  great  merit,  that  all  might  have  recourse 
to  him  ,*  a  man  who,  distinguished  above  all 
the  rest  by  his  virtue,  his  prudence,  and  cour- 
age, should  be  the  chief  over  all,  should  govern 
all,  watch  over  all,  and  should  exert  himself 
for  the  advantage  of  all — for  the  common 
weal— like  a  &ther  for  hit  children,  or  a  shep- 
herd  for  his  sheep.  Now,  considering  that 
this  man,  abandoning  his  own  affairs  to  look 
after  those  of  others,  could  not  maintain  him- 
self and  his  fSunUy  (every  one  was  then  main- 
tained by  the  labor  of  his  hands),  it  was  agreed 
that  all  should  contribute  to  his  support,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  distracted  by  any 
other  occupations  than  those  of  the  common 
weal  and  the  public  government.  Such  was 
the  end  for  which  kings  were  instituted— euch 
waa  their  beginning.  The  good  king  ought  to  be 
more  solicitous  for  the  public  than  for  his  own 
private  interest.  He  possesses  his  grandeur  at 
the  expense  of  great  solicitude;  the  anxiety, 
the  disquietude  of  mind  and  body,  whieh  is 
fRtigue  for  him,  is  repose,  support,  and  protec* 
t&on  for  others.  Thus  smiling  flowers  and 
fruits,  whilst  they  adorn  the  tree,  exist  not  so 
much  for  the  tree,  nor  on  account  of  the  tree, 
as  for  the  sake  of  others.  Do  not  imagine  that 
aU  happiness  is  in  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
the  flower,  and  in  those  who  are  the  flowers 
of  the  world :  powerftil  kings  and  princes  may 
be  termed  the  flowers  of  the  world,  but  flowers 
who  consume  their  lives,  who  are  frdl  of  solici- 
tude, and  whose  fruit  will  rather  contribute 
to  the  enjoyment  of  others  than  to  their  own. 
'  For,'  says  the  Jew  Philo,  <  the  king  is  to  the 


kingdom  what  the  wise  is  to  the  ignorani  i 
what  the  shepherd  is  to  his  sheep,  the  father 
to  his  children,  light  to  darkness,  and  what 
God  is  upon  earth  to  all  his  creatures.'  The 
investiture  he  gave  to  Moses,  When  he  ap- 
pointed him  the  chief  and  king  over  his 
people,  was  to  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  be  as 
Qod,  the  common  father  of  all ;  for  the  office 
and  dignity  of  a  king  require  all  thik  OntntuM 
domoa  iUiut  vigila  de/enditf  omnimn  oHmn  ilUut 
indu9tri<»,  omnium  vaeationem  iUirne  oceupaUo, 
(Seneca,  Lib,  de  ChntoL)  This  is  what  the 
prophet  Samuel  says  to  Said,  reoently  elected 
king,  when  he  expounds  to  him  the  obligations 
of  his  office :  *  Consider,  Saul,  that  God  has 
this  day  constituted  thee  king  over  all  this 
kingdom;  thou  art  bound  by  the  office  to 
govern  the  whole  of  it  Thou  hast  not  beat 
made  a  king  to  ei\ioy  repose,  to  become  proud* 
and  to  glory  in  the  dignity  of  a  king;  but  to 
govern  &j  kingdom,  to  maintain  it  in  peace 
and  justice,  to  defend  and  protect  it  against 
its  enemies.'  Mex  eHgitur,  non,  mt  eui  ipeiut 
euram  habeat,  says  Socrates,  et  eeee  moUiUr 
euret,  eed  ut  per  jP'wn  ii,  qui  elegerumtf  freiie 
betUeoue  vivaiU,  They  were  not  created  and 
introduced  into  the  world  for  their  own  con- 
venience and  pleasure  or  to  be  fed  upon  every 
dainty  morsel  of  food  (if  such  were  the  oase, 
no  one  would  willingly  submit  to  them) ;  but 
they  were  appointed  for  the  advantage  and 
common  good  of  all  their  sul^lects,  to  govern 
them,  protect  them,  enrich  them,  preserve  and 
serve  them.  All  this  is  perfectly  admissible; 
for  although  the  sceptre  and  crown  i^tpear  to 
be  the  emblems  of  domination,  the  office  of  a 
king  is,  strictly  speaking,  that  of  a  slave. 
Servue  eommunie,  five  eervm  kononUua,  are 
words  which  have  sometimes  been  applied  {o 
a  lung,  quia  a  tota  r^fnibUea  9tipe$ui%a  aeeipit 
ut  terviat  ommibue.  Ajid  the  Supreme  PonUfT 
glories  io  this  title,  Servue  eervwrum  Dei,  In 
ancient  times  this  name  of  slave  was  one  of 
infamy ;  but  since  Christ  bore  it  it  has  become 
a  name  fhll  of  honor.  Now,  since  it  is  neither 
repugnant  nor  derogatory  to  the  essence  nor 
nature  of  the  Son  of  God,  neither  can  it  be 
derogatory  to  the  nature  and  grandeur  of  the 
king. 

«  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon,  was  perfdetly 
aware  of  this,  and  said  candidly  to  his  son, 
when  he  rebuked  him  for  the  severity  with 
which  he  governed  his  subjects :  Am  ^aorat, 
fiU  mif  rmnum  noetrum  nohiiem  eeee  eervitetem  t 
Before  his  time  Agamemnon  expressed  him- 
self in  the  same  manner :  *  We  live  apparently 
in  the  midst  of  grandeur  and  exaltation;  but 
in  reality  we  are  the  servants  and  slaves  of 
our  subjects.'  Such  is  the  office  of  good  kings 
— an  honorable  servitude.  From  the  moment 
of  their  being  created  kings,  their  actions  no 
longer  depend  upon  their  own  wiU^  but  on  the 
laws  and  rules  which  have  been  given  them, 
and  on  the  conditions  upon  which  they  have 
undertaken  their  office.  And  idthough  they 
may  fail  to  comply  with  these  conditions 
(which  are  the  effects  of  a  human  oonventionX 
they  may  not  fail  to  comply  with  that  dictated 
by  natural  and  divine  law,  the  mistress  of 
kings  as  well  as  of  subjects.  Now,  these  rules 
are  almost  all  included  in  the  words  of  Jwe* 
miah,  which  God,  according  to  St  Jerometp 
addresses  to  kings  on  giving  them  the  oom- 
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mwid  :*— JPac^te  Judicium  ei  Juttitiamf  liberate 
vi  oppretium  de  manu  c€UumHtatori9f  et  advenanif 
ef  pupillum,  et  viduam  nolite  eoatrittare,  neque 
opprimatie  inique,  et  etmgmnem  innoeentum  non 
effundatie.  Such  is  the  snmmftry  of  the  obli- 
gations of  a  king;  sach  the  laws  of  his  insti- 
tution, which  lay  him  under  the  obligation  of 
maintaining  in  peaee  and  justice  the  orphan, 
the  widow,  the  poor,  the  rich  and  the  powerfm 
man,  and  him  who  can  do  nothing  for  himself. 
Upon  him  rest  the  wrongs  of  his  ministers 
towards  some,  the  ii^nstice  suffered  by  others, 
the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted,  the  tears  of  those 
who  weep,  not  to  mention  many  other  bur- 
dens— a  flood  of  cares  and  obligations — im- 
posed upon  every  prinoe  or  chief  of  a  state. 
roT  if  he  is  the  head  to  command  and  govern, 
and  to  bear  the  burdens  of  others,  he  should 
also  be  the  feet  upon  which  the  whole  weight 
of  the  state  is  sustained.  Kings  and  mon- 
arohs,  says  the  holy  man  Job,  as  we  have  seen, 
bear  and  carry  the  world  upon  their  shoulders, 
on  account  of  their  office.  Hence  the  figure 
we  meet  with  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom :  In  tette 
poderitf  quant  kahehat  9ummu9  aacerdoe,  toUu 
erat  orhie  terrarum.  From  the  moment  a  man 
is  created  kins,  let  him  consider  himself  load* 
ed  with  a  burden  so  heavy  that  a  strong  car- 
riage would  not  support  it.  Moses  felt  this 
stron^y,'  for  God  having  made  him  His 
viceroy,  His  captidn-general,  His  lieutenant 
in  the  government^  instead  of  returning  thanks 
for  so  distinguished  a  favor,  he  complins  that 
so  heavy  a  burden  should  be  placed  upon  hipi. 
Our  affiixitti  eervum  tuumf  Our  impoeuieH 
pondue  univerai  populi  hujut  tuper  me  t  Again, 
continuing  his  oomplaint»  he  lays,  Numquid 
ego  ooneepi  omnem  hane  multituainem  f  Au$ 
aenui  earn,  ut  dieat  mihi:  Porta  eoef — 'Lord, 
have  I  conceived  all  this  multitude,  or  begot- 
ten them,  and  thou  shouldst  say  to  me,  Carry 
them  on  thy  shoulders  V  Now,  it  is  remark- 
able that  God  said  notiiingof  that  to  Moses; 
he  merely  tells  him  to  rule  and  govern  them, 
to  ftilflll  towards  them  the  office  of  captain  and 
ehiet  Nevertheless,  what  says  Moses  f  That 
God  commanded  him  to  bear  them  on  his 
shoulders — Porta  eoe.  It  appears,  then,  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  complain,  since  he  is  merely 
told  to  be  the  captain,  to  direct,  rule,  and 
govern.  It  is  a  common  expression*  '  A  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient.'  He  who  knows  and 
understands  what  it  is  to  govern  and  to  be  the 
ehief,  knows  also  Uiat  government  and  obliga- 
tion are  the  same  tlung.  The  very  words 
reffere  and  portare  are  synonymous,  and  have 
the  same  meaning:  there  is  no  government 
nor  employment  without  obligation  and  labor. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  offices  which  Jacob 
made  among  his  children,  he  appointed  Reu- 
ben to  be  the  first  in  his  inheritance  and  the 
highest  in  command— j>ru>r  in  donie,  mOfjorin 
imperio.  And  St.  Jerome  translates  ma^jor  ad 
portandum,  for  command  and  obligation  are 
the  same  thing;  and  the  obligation  and  the 
labor  are  so  much  more  considerable  as  the 
command  is  more  exalted.  St.  Gregory,  in  his 
Jforalee,  says,  that  the  power,  domination,  and 
rule  of  kings  over  the  whole  world  should  not 
be  looked  upon  as  an  honor  but  as  a  labor. 
Potetku  aceepta  non  honor,  §ed  onue  ceetimatur. 
And  this  truth  was  ever  received  bv  the  blind- 
est among  the  GentUet.    One  of  themi  taking 


the  same  view  of  the  subject^  says,  speaking 
of  another  Pagan,  that  his  god  Apollo  had 
made  him  all  glorious  and  happy  by  the  gift 
of  a  certain  office :  Lcetue  erat,  mixtoque  oneri 
aaudebat  honore.  So  that  power  and  command 
is  composed  of  a  litUe  honor  and  weighty  ob- 
ligations. The  Latin  word  for  honor  only 
differs  from  that  for  burden  by  one  letter — onoe 
and  onue.  Besides,  there  always  were  and 
always  will  be  persons  willing  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  for  the  sake  of  the  honor, 
although  every  one  avoids  as  much  as  possible 
any  thing  that  lays  him  under  an  obligation, 
and  seeks  after  what  is  glorious ;  a  dangerous 
choice,  for  the  latter  is  not  always  the  most 
secure." 

If  such  language  is  taxed  with  flattery,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  comprehend  what  is  meant 
by  telling  the  truth.  And  observe,  that  the  above 
truths  are  not  told  without  reflection ;  the  good 
religious  takes  such  pains  to  inculcate  them, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  childlike  candor  of 
his  language,  which  discloses  the  purest  of  in- 
tentions, we  might  accuse  him  of  irreverence. 
This  passage  is  long,  but  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, for  it  faithftiUy  reflects  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Innumerable  other  texts  might  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  how  ux^ustly  the  Catholic  clergy 
are  accused  of  being  favorable  to  despotism* 
I  cannot  conclude  without  inserting  here  two 
excellent  passages  from  the  learned  FaUier 
Fr.  Ferdinand  de  Zeballos,  a  religious  of  the 
order  of  St.  Jerome  In  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Isidore  del  Campo,  and  known  by  a  work  inti- 
tuled, ''False  Philosophy,  or  Atheism,  Deism. 
Materialism,  and  other  new  sects  convicted  of 
State  Crimes  against  their  Sovereigns  and 
Rulers,  against  the  Magistrates  and  LawM 
Authorities."  Madrid,  1776.  Observe  with 
what  tact  the  learned  writer  appreciates  the 
influenee  of  religion  upon  society.  (Book  ii« 
dissertation  12,  art  2,) 

**A  mild  and  moderate  aovemment  ie  moti 
agreeable  to  the  epirtt  of  the  gotpeL 

81- 

"  One  excellent  and  estimable  point  in  our 
holy  religion  is,  that  she  offers  to  human  poll* 
cy,  in  her  important  truths,  assistanee  in  pro- 
serving  good  order  among  men  with  less  trou^ 
ble.  'The  Christian  rengion,'  says  Montes- 
quieu, with  much  truth,  '  is  far  removed  from 
pure  despotism.  Mildness  being  so  strongly 
recommended  in  the  gospel,  it  is  opposed  to 
the  despotic  fhry  with  which  princes  ndghi 
administer  justice  and  practise  cruelties.'  Tnii 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Christianity  to  th« 
cruelty  of  the  monarch  should  not  be  active^ 
but  passive  and  ftill  of  mildness,  which  Chris- 
tianity can  never  lose  sight  of  without  losing 
its  character.  This  is  the  difference  between 
Catholic  Christians  and  the  Calvinists  and 
other  Protestants.  Basnages  and  Jurieu,  in 
the  name  of  all  their  reformation,  wrote  thai 
it  is  allowable  for  the  people  to  wage  war 
against  their  prinees  whenever  they  are  op- 
pressed by  them,  or  their  conduct  appears 
tyrannicaL 

"The  Catholic  Church  has  never  ohaaged 
the  doctrines  she  received  from  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  Apostles.  She  loves  moderation,  she 
r^oices  in  good :  but  she  doM  not  ndn  tifi$ 
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Ae  oyeroomes  U  bypatianoe.  GoTernmento 
establiriied  under  the  direction  of  false  reli- 
gions cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  po- 
Ucy.  With  them  the  despotism  or  tyranny  of 
princes,  the  ferocity  of  penalties,  the  rigor  of 
an  inflexible  and  cruel  legislation,  are  so  many 
necessary  erils.  But  why  has  it  been  giren  to 
the  Catholic  religion  only  to  purge  human 
governments  from  such  inhumanity  f  Firsts 
on  account  of  the  forcible  impression  produced 
by  her  dogmas :  secondly,  through  the  effect 
of  thei  grace  of  Jesus  Christy  which  renders 
men  docile  in  do^g  good,  and  energetic  in 
combating  evlL  Wherever  false  religion  pre- 
dominates, and  where,  in  consequence,  these 
two  means  of  aid  are  wanting,  tiie  government 
is  under  the  necessity  of  supplying  them  as  far 
as  possible  by  efforts  of  a  severe,  harsh,  and 
terror-inspiring  policy,  in  default  of  that  virtue 
which  ought  to  exist  in  religion  to  restrain 
citizens. 

"  Hence  the  Cathi^c  religion,  b^  the  influ- 
ence of  her  dogmas  over  human  affairs,  relieves 
fovemments  from  the  necessity  of  beine  harsh. 
Q  Japan,  where  the  prevailinff  religion  has 
no  dogmas,  and  gives  no  idea  of  heaven  or  hell, 
laws  are  made  to  supply  this  defect — ^laws  ren- 
dered uBetal  by  the  cruelty  with  which  they 
are  conceived  and  tne  punotqality  with  which 
they  are  executed.  In  every  society  in  which 
deists,  fatalists,  and  philosophers  have  promul- 
gated this  error,  that  our  actions  are  unavoid- 
able, it  is  impossible  to  prevent  laws  firom 
becoming  more  terrible  and  sanguinary  than 
any  we  have  known  among  barbarian  nations ; 
for  in  such  a  society,  men,  after  the  manner  of 
brutes,  being  urged  by  palpable  motives  to  do 
what  they  are  commanded  and  omit  what  they 
are  forbidden,  these  motives,  wiUi  ehastise- 
ments,  must  be  daily  more  formidable,  in  order 
to  avoid  losing  from  habit  the  power  of  making 
themselves  felt.  The  Christian  religion,  which 
admirably  teaches  and  explains  the  dogmas  of 
rational  liberty,  has  no  need  of  an  iron  rod.  to 
govern  mankind.  The  fear  of  the  pains  of 
hell,  whether  eternal,  to  punish  crimes  unre- 
pented  of,  or  temporal,  to  wash  away  the 
stains  of  sins  confessed,  relieves  judges  from 
the  necessity  of  augmenting  punishments.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  hope  of  raining  heaven, 
as  a  reward  .for  laudable  actions,  words,  and 
thoughts,  induces  men  to  be  just,  not  only  in 
public  but  also  in  the  secrecy  of  the  heart 
What  laws  or  penalties  would  avail  govern- 
ments not  possessed  of  this  dogma  of  hell  and  of 
flory,  to  make  their  citisens  men  of  real  merit  ? 
[aterialists,  denying  the  dogma  of  a  ftature 
state,  and  deists,  holding  out  to  the  wicked  the 
flattering  security  of  paradise,  place  govern- 
ments under  the  painnil  necessity  of  arming 
themselves  with  all  the  instruments  of  terror, 
and  of  always  inflicting  the  most  cruel  punish 
ments,  to  restrain  the  people  firom  destroying 
one  another. 

**  Protestants  have  already  come  to  this  point 
by  rejecting  tiie  dogma  of  the  eternity  of 
hell,  or,  at  least,  by  preserving  merely  the  fear 
of  a  temporary  pain.  The  first  reformers,  as 
d'Alembert  observes  to  the  clergy  of  Gene- 
va, denied  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  re- 
tained that  of  hell;  but  the  Calvinists,  and 
modem  reformers,  by  their  limitation  of  the 
duration  of  hell,  leave  only  what  may  be  pro- 
perly termed  purgatory.    If  not  the  dogma  of 


the  last  judgment,  when  each  one's  leoret  d^ 
fences,  however  small,  shall  be  exposed  to  the 
whole  world,  of  singular  efficacy  in  restraining 
the  thoughts  and  desires,  and  all  the  perversi- 
ty of  the  heart  and  of  the  passions  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  dogma  so  far  relieves  political 
governments  firom  the  painful  and  continual 
vigilance  which  it  would  have  to  exercise  over 
a  town  in  which  the  idea  of  this  judgment  haa 
perished,  together  with  the  thoughts  which  it 
inspires." 

jIL 

^  There  are  eertain  aberrations  obeervabla 
among  philosophers,  which  lead  us  to  think  that 
these  men  were  possessed  of  some  true  disoem- 
mentin  their  lucid  moments,  or  whilst  they  were 
in  the  Catholic  religion.  Hence  they  have  said* 
'  that  religion  was  invented  for  a  political  pur- 
pose, to  spare  sovereigns  tiie  necessity  of  being 
just,  of  making  good  laws,  and  of  governing 
well.'  This  folly,  which  stands  self-condemn- 
ed when  we  oome  to  speak  of  religion  previ- 
ously formed,  supposes,  nevertheless,  the  truth 
we  are  speaking  ofl  It  is  evident  to  every 
one,  even  to  the  philosophers  whose  extrava- 
gant assertion  we  have  just  adduced,  that  the 
Christian  religion,  by  her  dogmas,  is  service- 
able to  human  governments,  and  aids  in  mak- 
ing good  citisens,  even  in  this  world.  Yet 
they  avail  themselves  of  this  very  point  to  put 
forth  their  insane  malice :  but,  in  reality,  and 
in  spite  of  themselves,  they  mean  to  eay,  that 
the  dogmas  of  religion  are  of  such  service  to 
governments,  and  so  efficacious  in  fa<;ilitatiiig 
a  great  part  of -their  work,  that  they  appear  to 
be  formed  on  purpose,  and  according  to  the 
designs  of  a  magistrate  or  a  politieal  govern- 
ment. We  cannot  say,  on  this  aeoonnt,  that 
religion  alone  is  sufficient  to  govern  meiv 
without  any  judicial  aid,  without  die  interven- 
tion of  the  Laws  and  of  penalties.  In  speak- 
ing of  this  efficacy  of  the  dogmas  inonleated 
by  religion,  we  are  not  rash  and  presumptaotu; 
we  do  not  reject  as  superfluous  the  office  of  law 
and  police.  We  are  told  by  the  Apostle,  that 
for  the  just  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
laws;  but  there  are  so  many  wioked,  who, 
through  their  forgetftilness  of  their  destiny 
and  the  terrible  judgments  of  God,  live  under 
the  exclusive  rule  of  their  passions,  that  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  make  laws  and 
institute  punishments,  in  order  to  restrain 
them.  Hence,  the  Catholic  religion  does  not 
reject  the  wise  vigilance  of  police,  nor  abro- 
gate its  office;  she  seconds  i^  on  the  oontraiy, 
and  reoeives  assistance  fh>m  it»  to  the  veiy 
great  advantage  of  good  governments;  the 
people,  through  its  influence,  are  ruled  better, 
and  with  less  austerity  and  severity." 

;  in. 

"  The  second  reason  which  renders  the  most 
mild  and  moderate  governments  sufficient  in 
Catholic  States  is,  the  assistance  which  the 
grace  of  the  gospel  affords  for  doing  good  and 
avoiding  evil, — ^an  assistance  imparted  by  the 
use  of  ue  sacraments,  or  other  means  employ- 
ed by  the  Spirit  fh>m  above.  Without  this, 
every  law  is  harsh ;  this  unction  softens  every 
yoke,  renders  every  burden  light" 

In  his  third  article,  Father  Zeballos  repels  the 
accusation  of  despotism  with  which  the  ese- 
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nies  of  monarehy  reproach  li.  On  tiiis  ooea- 
lion  he  points  oat  the  just  limits  of  royal  an- 
thority,  and  orerthrow's  an  argument  which 
some  persons  have  pretended  to  found  on  the 
Scriptures,  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  throne.  He  expresses  himself  as 
follows : 

**  When  the  objection,  that  the  sorereignhad 
the  power  of  seicing  the  property  of  every 
eitisen,  was  made  against  monarchy,  it  was 
rather  an  argument  against  the  nature  of  des- 
potism than  against  the  form  of  monarchical 
goremment  '  What  does  it  avail,'  says  The- 
seus in  Euripides,  'to  amass  riches  for  our  heirs, 
to  bring  up  our  daughters  with  care,  if  we  are 
to  be  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  these 
riches  by  a  tyrant,  if  our  daughters  are  to 
serve  the  most  unruly  passions  ?'  Ton  perceive, 
then  clearly,  that  in  pretending  to  argue  agunst 
the  office  of  a  monarch,  it  is  a  tyrant  only  that 
is  spoken  of.  True,  the  frequent  abuse  of 
power  resorted  to  by  kings  has  caused  these 
names  and  forms  to  be  confounded.  Others 
have  already  observed  that  the  ancients  were 
scarcely  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  true 
monarchy ;  this  was  very  natural,  since  they 
never  witnessed  any  thing  but  the  abuse  of  it 
This  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
remark  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  Hebrews 
asking  to  be  governed  by  kings.  'Make  us  a 
king  to  judge  us,  as  all  nations  have,'  said  they 
to  the  prophet.  Samuel  saw  with  grief  this 
levity,  which  was  about  to  cause  a  total  revo- 
lution in  the  government  appointed  by  God. 
Nevertheless,  God  commands  the  prophet  to 
take  no  notice  of  this  afiont,  which  was  prin- 
cipally offered  to  the  Lord,*  for  they  were 
abandoning  Him,  being  unwilling  that  He 
should  rule  over  them  any  longer.  'As  they 
have  forsaken  Me,  and  served  strange  gods,  so 
do  they  also  unto  thee,'  and  ask  for  kings  like 
unto  those  of  the  nations.  Observe  what  an 
intimate  connection  always  exists  between  a 
change  of  government  and  a  change  in  religion, 
especially  when  the  change  is  from  a  true  to  a 
false  one. 

"  But  what  is  particularly  deserving  of  no- 
tice is,  the  acquiescence  granted  to  the  people's 
demand.  They  wish  to  be  ruled  by  kings,  ex- 
actly as  all  other  nations  were.  The  Lord 
chastises  their  spirit  of  revolt  by  leaving  them 
to  their  desires.  He  commands  Samuel  to 
comply  with  their  request,  but  to  point  out  to 
them,  at  the  same  time,  the  right*  of  the  king 
who  was  to  rule  over  them  like  unto  the  nations, 
and  said:  'This  will  be  the  right  of  the  king 
that  shall  reign  over  you:  he  will  take  your 
sons,  and  will  put  them  in  his  chariots,  and 
will  make  them  his  horsemen,  and  his  running 
footmen,  to  run  before  his  chariots;  and  he 
will  appoint  them  to  be  bis  tribunes,  and  his 
centurions,  and  to  plough  his  fields,  and  to  reap 
his  com,  and  to  make  him  arms  and  chariots. 
Tour  daughters  also  will  he  take  to  make  him 
ointments,  and  to  be  his  cooks  and  bakers ;  and 
he  will  take  your  fields,  and  your  vineyards, 
and  your  best  olive-yards,  and  give  them  to  his 
servants.  Moreover,  he  will  ti^e  the  tenth  of 
your  com,  and  of  the  revenues  of  your  vine- 

?irds,  to  give  to  his  eunuchs  and  servants, 
our  servants  also,  and  hand-maids,  and  your 
goodliest  young  men,  and  your  asses,  he  will 
take  away,  and  put  them  to  his  work.  Tour 
flocks  also  he  wUi  Uthe,  and  you  shall  be  his 
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servants;  and  yon  shall  cry  out  in  that  day 
from  the  face  of  the  king  whom  you  have 
chosen  to  yourselves ;  and  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  you  in  that  day,  because  you  desired  unto 
Youselves  a  king.  And  the  people  would  not 
hear  the  voice  of  Samuel,  and  they  said.  Nay, 
but  there  shall  be  a  king  over  us,  and  we  also 
will  be  like  all  nations.'  (1st  Kings,  chap, 
viii.,  from  verse  11  to  middle  of  verse  20  in- 
olusively.) 

"  Some  persons,  being  determined  to  extend 
the  power  of  kings  beyond  its  limltif,  draw  fh>m 
these  words  the  formula  of  royal  right.  A 
blind  pretension,  and  reflecting  Uttle  honor  on 
legitimate  monarchs  such  as  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns. Unless  a  person  wishes  knowingly 
to  deceive  himself  on  this  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
ture,  or  is  blind,  he  may  see  by  the  context^ 
and  by  comparing  this  passage  with  others, 
that  it  is  not  legitimate  right  that  is  here  mean^ 
but  de  fctcto  right.  I  mean  to  say,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  not  explain  what  just  mo- 
narchs ought  to  do ;  but  what  had  been  done, 
and  was  still  done,  by  the  kings  of  Pagan  na- 
tions, mere  tyrants,  and  commonly  so  called. 
Observe,  that  the  people  demanded  nothing 
but  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  Pa- 
gan nations  in  a  political  point  of  view.  They 
had  not  the  pradence  to  demand  a  king  such 
as  he  ought  to  be,  but  such  as  was  common  in 
those  days :  and  this  was  what  God  granted 
them.  If  God,  as  the  prophet  observes,  has 
sometimes  given  the  people  kings  in  His  wrath, 
what  people  were  more  deserving  of  this  than 
those  who  had  abandoned  God  himself,  and 
refused  to  be  ruled  by  Him?  Indeed,  God  did 
chastise  His  people  severely  by  granting  them 
their  foolish  demand.  He  did  give  them  a  king, 
but  a  king  who  was  to  exercise  what,  according 
to  the  perverse  custom  of  the  times,  formed  the 
royal  right  described  in  the  sacred  text  just 
quoted.  , 

« What  man  in  our  days,  conversant  with 
what  has  been  written  upon  the  different  na- 
tures of  governments,  upon  their  abuse,  and 
without  even  understanding  what  is  said  in  the 
Scriptures,  could  imagine  that  the  text  of 
Sunuel  contains  the  legitimate  form  of  royalty 
or  of  monarchy  ?  Does  this  power  impart  the 
right  of  seising  the  property  of  the  subjects, 
their  lands,  their  riches,  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  even  their  natund  liberty  ?  Is  this 
the  model  of  a  monarchy,  or  of  the  most  ty- 
rannical despotism?  To  dispel  every  illusion 
on  this  point,  we  need  only  compare  with  what 
we  have  just  read  the  21st  chap,  of  the  third 
Book  of  Kings,  in  which  the  history  of  Na- 
both,  an  inhabitant  of  Jezrael,  is  narrated. 
Achab,  the  king  of  Israel,  wished  to  enlarge 
the  paJace,  or  pleasure-house  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  that  town.  A  vineyard  of  Naboth's, 
near  the  palace,  came  within  theplan  of  the 
gardens  tnat  were  to  be  added.  The  king  did 
not  seise  it  at  once,  of  his  own  authority,  but 
asked  the  proprietor  to  let  him  have  it  on  the 
honest  condition  of  paying  him  the  price  at 
which  he  should  value  it>  or  giving  him  a  better 
in  another  place.  Naboth  would  not  consent 
to  this,  because  it  was  the  inheritance  of  hit 
ancestors.  The  king,  not  being  accustomed 
to  meet  with  a  refVisio,  threw  himself  upon  his 
couch  oppressed  with  grief;  the  queen,  Jesabel, 
came,  and  told  him  to  cahn  his  agitation  s  *  Thy 
authoii^  Is  great  indeed,'  said  she  to  bim; 
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OrcmdU  auAorUatU  et:  aha  promisof  to  put 
liim  in  possossion  of  the  Vineyard.  This 
abominable  woman  wrote  to  the  Judgee  of 
Jezrael  to  commence  an  action  against  Naboth 
for  a  calumny,  to  be  proved  against  him  by 
two  suborned  witnesses;  and  she  demanded 
that  he  should  be  oondemned  to  death.    The 

3aeen  was  obeyed;  Naboth  was  stoned  to 
eath.  All  this  was  necessary  that  the  yine- 
yard  might  enter  into  the  royal  treasury,  and 
that,  watered  by  the  blood  of  tiie  proprietor, 
it  might  produce  flowers  for  the  palace  of  these 
princes.  But,  in  reality,  it  produced  none, 
neither  for  the  king  nor  for  the  queen ;  it  bur- 
nished them  with  nothing  but  briars  and  mortal 
poisons.  Elias  presents  himself  before  Aohab 
when  he  was  going  to  take  possession  of  Na- 
both's  rineyard;  he  announces  to  him  that  he, 
and  all  his  house,  even  to  the  dog  that  ap- 
proacheth  the  waU,  shall  be  erased  from  the 
fkoe  of  the  earth.  , 

'*  You  look  upon  royal  right  as  e^lidned  to 
the  people  by  Samuel  as  legitimate;  tell  me, 
then  why  Aehab  and  Jetabel  are  so  severely 
punished  for  taking  the  vineyard  and  the  life 
of  Naboth,  nnoe  l&e  king  had  a  right  to  tak« 
from  hit  tubjteta  their  moH  valuable  vin^arde 
and  olive  treee,  according  to  the  declaration  of 
the  prophet  If  Achab  possesses  this  right 
after  he  is  established  the  king  of  the  people 
of  God,  whence  comes  it  that  he,  so  violent  a 
prince,  should  entreat  Naboth  wiUi  so  much 
civility  ?  And  why  is  it  necessary  to  accuse 
Naboth  of  some  calumny  ?  His  resistance  to 
the  king's  right,  by  refusing  to  accept  the  just 
value  of  what  was  suitable  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  palace  and  gardens,  would  have  been 
a  sufficient  motive  for  instituting  an  action 
against  him.  We  find,  however,  &at  Naboth 
committed  no  ii^usUce  against  the  king  by 
refusiofl;  to  sell  his  patrimony,  not  even  in  the 
estimation  of  the  queen,  who  boasted  of  her 
husband's  great  authorify.  This  great  author- 
ity, which  Jesabel  admitted  in  the  king,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  royal  right 
spoken  of  by  Samuel  to  the  people ;  it  was,  as 
I  have  said,  a  de  facto  right  to  take  and  seise 
upon  every  thing  by  mere  force,  as  Montes- 
quieu says  of  the  tyrant 

"Do  not  ther^ore,  mention  this  pamaae,  nor 
any  other  of  the  Seripturee,  toiuetjfy  the  idea 
of  a  government  $o  Ul-conoeivea,  The  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  religion  ie  attached  to  legitimate 
monarchy,  with  if  euitabU  characterietiee,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  quaUtiee  which  modem 
pHbliciett  recognieey  vin,  a$  a  p<Uemal  and  «ove- 
reign  power,  bui  ooj\formabU  to  the  fundamental 
lawe  of  the  etate.  Within  limite  to  euitable, 
nothing  can  be  more  reaular  than  thie  power, 
the  moet  eaoteneive  of  aU  temporal  powere,  and 
that  which  ie  moet  favored  and  supported  bjf  the 
Catholic  Churchy 

Such  is  the  horrible  despotism  taught  by 
these  men  so  basely  calumniated  I  Happy  the 
people  who  are  ruled  by  a  prince  whose  go- 
vernment is  regulated  by  these  doctrines ! 

HoTB  81,  p.  880. 

The  importance  of  the  matter  treated  of  in 
this  part  of  my  work  obliges  me  to  insert  here, 
at  some  length,  passages  proving  tjie  truth  of 
what  I  have  advanced.    I  did  not  think  it 


advisable  to  give  a  translallon  of  the  Latfs 
passages,  that  I  might  avoid  angmenting  ex- 
cessively the  number  of  pages ;  besides,  among 
the  persons  who  may  wish  to  make  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
who  wUl  consequently  take  an  interest  in  eon- 
suiting  the  original  texts,  there  are  few  ignor- 
ant of  the  Latin  language. 

Observe  how  St  Thomas  expresses  himself 
on  royal  power,  and  with  what  s(^d  and  gen- 
erous doctrine  he  points  out  its  duties  in  the 
third  book,  chap.  11,  of  his  treatise  De  Eegi- 
mine  Prindpum, 

DIYUB  THOMAS. 
**De  S^fimilne  PHneipwrnj  Ubsr  m.  caput  zi. 

''Hie  Sanctus  Doctor  doclarat  de  dominio 
regali.  In  quo  consistit,  et  in  quo  differt  a  po- 
litioo,  et  quo  mode  distinguitnr  diversimodo 
secundum  diversas  rationes. 

"Nunc  antem  ad  regale  dominium  est  pro- 
eedendum,  ubi  est  disUnguendnm  de  ipso  se- 
cundum cUversas  regiones,  et  pront  a  diversis 
varie  invenitur  traditnm.  Et  prime  quidem, 
in  Sacra  Scriptura  alitor  leges  regalis  dominii 
traduntur  in  Deuteronomio  per  Moysen,  alitor 
in  1  Regum  per  Samuelem  prophetam,  nterque 
tamen  in  persona  Dei  differenter  ordinat  regem 
ad  utilitatem  subditorum,  quod  est  proprium 
regum,  ut  Philosophus  tradit  in  8  ethio.  Cum, 
inqult,  constitutns  fherit  rex,  non  multiplicabit 
sibi  equos,  nee  redncet  popnlum  in  iBgyptum, 
equitatus  numero  sublevatus,  non  habebit  ux- 
ores  plurimas,  quss  alliciant  animam  ejus, 
neque  argenti,  aut  anri  immensa  pondera: 
quod  quidem  qualiter  habet  intelligi,  supra 
traditnr  in  hoc  lib.  describetque  sibi  Deuter- 
onomium  legis  higus,  et  habebit  secum,  leget- 
que  illud  omnibus  diebus  vitie  snse,  nt  discat 
timere  dominum  Denm  suum,  et  oustodirt 
verba  ejus  et  cssremonias,  et  ut  videlicet  possit 
populum  dirigere  secundum  legem  divinam, 
undo  et  rex  Ssdomon  in  prindpio  sui  regiminis 
banc  sapientiam  a  Deo  petivit,  ad  directionem 
sui  regiminis  pro  utllitate  subditorum,  sicnt 
scribitur  in  8  lib.  Begum.  Subdit  vero  diotus 
Moyses  in  eodem  lib.  Nee  elevetur  cor  ejus  in 
superfluum  super  fratres  sues,  neque  deelinet 
in  partem  dexteram,  vel  sinistram,  ut  longo 
tempore  regat  ipse  et  Alius  e^jus  super  IsraeL 
Sed  in  prime  Regum,  traduntur  leges  regnit- 
magis  ad  utilitatem  Regis,  ut  supra  patoit  in 
lib.  2  hujus  operis,  ubi  ponuntor  verba  omnino 
pertinentia  ad  oonditionem  servilem,  et  tamen 
Samuel  leges  quas  tradit  cum  sint  penitus  de- 
spotioes  dicit  esse  regales.  Philosophus  autem 
in  8  ethic  magis  concordat  cum  primis  legibus. 
Tria  enim  ponit  de  rege  in  eo.  4,  videlicet^ 
quod  ille  legitimus  est  rex  qui  prinoipaliter 
bonum  subditorum  intendit  Item,  ille  rex  est, 
qui  ouram  subditorum  habet,  ut  bene  operentur 
quemadmodum  pastor  ovium.  Ex  quibus  om- 
nibus manifestum  est,  quod  juxta  istum,  mo- 
dum  despotioum  multum  differat  a  regali,  ut 
idem  Philosophus  videtur  dicere  in  1  politic 
Item,  quod  regtmm  non  est  propter  regem,  $ed 
rex  propter  regnum,  quia  ad  hoc  Dens  providit 
de  eie,  ut  regnum  reg€tnt  et  gubemenl,  et  «nMm- 
quemque  in  suo  Jure  coneervent :  et  hie  est^iiu 
regiminis,  quod  si  ad  aliud  faeiunt  in  tetpsos 
contmodum  retorquendo,  non  sunt  reges  sea  ftf- 
ranni.     Contra  quos  dicit  Dontinus  in  £sedL 
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T»  pasloribna  Imel,  qui  paMimt  Mmttipsofl. 
Nonne  gr«gM  paaotuitar  a  pastoribuaf  Lao 
eomedebatiiy  «t  lania  operiebamini,  et  quod 
orassom  eratoooidebatiB :  gregem  antom  m«iim 
Bon  pascebaUi :  quod  inlirmam  Mt,  non  oon- 
•olidasUs,  et  qaod  tdgrofcum  non  sanastiB,  quod 
oonfraetom  non  alligaatiB,  quod  abjeotom  non 
redozistis,  et  qnod  perierat  non  qn^sietii; 
•ed  earn  aoateritate  imperabatia  els  et  cnm  po- 
tentia.  In  qoibos  Yerbb  nobis  fnffioienter 
forma  regiminis  traditor  redarguendo  contra- 
rinm.  Amplius  antem  regnum  ex  hominibvB 
eonstitaitar,  aicut  domus  ex  parietibns,  et 
eorpos  hnmannm  ex  membris,  at  Philoa.  dioit  in 
8  politic  Finis  ergo  regit  eet,  ut  regimen  proe- 
peretur,  quod  hominee  eoneervenhtr  per  regetn. 
At  bine  babet  commune  bonum  oqjuslibet 
prineipatos  partioipationem  divinsd  bonitatis : 
nnde  bonum  commune  dioitor  a  PbUoeopbo  in 
1  etbio.  6999  quod  omnia  appetant»  et  eaae 
bonum  dirinnm,  trf  eieut  Deue  qui  eet  rex  re- 
gum,  et  dominue  dominanHumf  et^jue  virtnte 
prineipee  imperamt,  ut  probatum  eet  eupra,  noe 
regit  et  gubertuU  non  propter  eeipeum,  eed  prop- 
ter uottram  ealutem :  ita  et  regee  /(xeiant  et  alii 
dominatoree  in  orbe," 

Non  Z2,  p.  830. 

I  bare  noticed  the  opinion  of  D.  Felix  Amat, 
Archbishop  of  Palmyra,  with  respect  to  the 
obedience  due  to  de  facto  governments.  I  have 
remarked,  that  this  writePs  principles,  besides 
being  false,  are  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  Archbishop  of  Palmyra  appears 
to  have  been  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  maxim  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  conform  under  all  cir- 
cumstances that  may  occur,  and  which  do  oc- 
cur but  too  often.  He  dreaded  the  obscurity 
and  confusion  of  ideas  when  the  legitimacy  of 
a  given  case  was  to  be  defined ;  he  wished  to 
remedy  an  evil,  but  he  appears  toMiave  aggra- 
vated it  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Observe 
how  he  sets  forth  his  opinion  in  his  work  en- 
titled Idea  of  the  Church  Militant,  chap.  iii. 
art  2: 

" The  more  I  reflect,"  says  he,  "on  the  difll- 
eulties  I  have  just  pointed  out,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  resolve  them, 
even  those  which  are  ancient,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
derive  any  light  from  them  to  aid  us  in  resolv- 
ing those  which  are  formed  at  the  present  day 
by  the  struggle  between  the  previdling  spirit 
of  in8ubor<Unation  in  opposition  to  the  Judg- 
ment and  will  of  the  governor,  and  the  con- 
trary effort  made  to  limit  more  and  more  the 
Uberty  of  those  who  obey.  Starting  f^om  the 
divers  points  and  notions  that  I  have  laid  down 
relative  to  the  supreme  power  in  all  really  civil 
societies,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  instead  of  los- 
ing time  in  mere  speculative  discussions,  it  will 
be  more  useftil  to  propose  a  practical,  just,  and 

Spportune  maxim  for  the  preservation  of  pub- 
c  tranquillity,  especially  in  Christian  king- 
doms and  states,  and  for  affording  the  means 
of  re-establishing  it  when  it  has  been  troubled 
or  destroyed. 

**  The  JVcuBtm.— No  one  can  doubt  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  obligation  of  every  member  of  any 
civil  society  whatever  to  obey  the  government 
which  is  de  facto  and  unquestionably  estab- 
Ushed.    I  laj  *  umqtteetionablg  eetahliehed,*  be- 


oanae  there  Is  here  no  question  of  a  mer«  inva- 
sion or  temporary  occupation  in  time  of  war. 
From  tills  maxim  follow  two  consequences: 
1st,  to  take  part  ii)  insuirections,  or  assem- 
blages of  people,  addressing  themselves  to  the 
constituted  authorities  with  a  view  to  compel 
them  to  grant  what  they  consider  lu^ust,  ii 
always  an  act  contrary  to  right  reason;  always 
unlawful,  condemned  by  the  natural  law  and 
by  tiie  GospeL  2dly,  individual  members  of 
society,  who  combine  together  and  take  up 
arms,  in  small  or  large  numbers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  established  government 
by  physical  force,  are  always  guilty  of  rebel- 
lion, a  crime  strongly  opposed  to  the  spirit  <^ 
our  divine  religion." 

I  will  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said  on  the  unsoun^ess,  the  inconveniences, 
and  the  dangers  of  such  a  doctrine,  but  merely 
add,  that  with  respect  to  governments  only 
established  de  facto,  to  grant  them  tiie  right  of 
commanding;  and  exactuig  obedience  involves 
a  contradiction.  To  say  that  a  de  facto  go- 
vernment is  bound,  whilst  it  does  exist,  to  pro- 
tect justice,  to  avoid  crimes,  to  prevent  the 
disfolution  of  society,  is  merely  to  maintain 
truths  universally  admitted,  and  denied  by  no 
one ;  but  to  add,  that  it  is  unlawfU,  and  con- 
trary to  our  holy  religion,  to  combine  together 
and  raise  forces  for  the  overthrow  of  a  de  facto 
government,  is  a  doctrine  which  Catholic  theo- 
logians have  never  professed,  which  true  phi- 
losophy has  never  admitted,  and  which  no  na- 
tion has  ever  observed. 

Non  88,  p.  848. 

I  insert  here  certain  remarkable  passages  f^om 
St  Thomas  and  Snares,  in  which  these  autiiors 
explain  the  opinions  to  which  I  have  alluded 
in  the  text,  respecting  the  differences  which 
may  arise  between  governors  and  the  governed. 
I  refer  to  what  I  have  already  pointed  out  in 
another  place ;  we  are  not  about  to  examine  so 
much  whether  such  or  such  doctrines  are  true, 
as  to  discover  what  were  the  doctrines  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  o^  and  what  opinion 
the  most  distinguished  doctors  formed  on  the 
delicate  questions  of  which  we  are  treating. 


(t. 2.  Q. 43. art  9»  ad terttum^-Utrum  seditSoslt. 
semper  peeatum  mortal*  t) 

8.  Arg.  Laudantur  qui  multitudinem  a  potes- 
tate  tyrannica  liberant,  sed  hoc  non  de  faclli 
potest  fieri  sine  aliqua  dissensione  multitudinis, 
dum  una  pars  multitudinis  nititur  retinere 
tyrannum,  alia  vero  nititur  eum  alijicere,  ergo 
seditio  potest  fieri  sine  peccato. 

Ad  tertium  dicendum ;  quod  regimen  tyran- 
nioum  non  est  justum  quia  non  ordinatur  ad 
bonum  commune,  sed  ad  bonum  privatum 
regentis  ut  patet  per  Philosophum;  et  ideo 
perturbatio  hi\jas  regiminis  non  habet  rationem 
seditionis,  nisi  forte  quando  sic  inordinate  per- 
turbatur  tyranni  regimen,  quod  multitude  sub- 
jecta  mi^us  detrlmentum  patitur  ex  pertv- 
batione  consequenti  quam  ex  Wranni  regimine } 
magis  autem  tyrannus  seditiosus  est,  qui  in 
populo  sibi  subjecto  discordias  et  seditionea 
nutrit,  at  tutius  dominari  possit;  hoc  enim 
tyrannicum  est»  cum  sit  ordinatum  ad  bonum 
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proprium  prasidentif  earn  mnlUtodinii  noca- 
mento. 

Gardinalis  Cajetaniu  in  hano  teztam.  "  Qoifl 
■it  aat«m  modus  ordinatas  pertorbfti&di  iyran- 
nam  et  qnalem  tTranniun,  pnta  Beoondnm  re- 
gimen tantam,  vel  seoondnm  regimen  et 
titnlnm,  non  est  prssentis  intentionis :  sat  est 
nunc,  quod  utrumque  tyrannum  lioet  ordinate 
pertnrbare  absque  seditione  quandoque ;  ilium 
nt  bono  roipubliosD  vaoet,  istum  ut  expella- 
tur." 


D%  Eegimine  Principum.  (Cap.  z.) 

Quod  rex  et  prinoeps  studere  debet  ad  bonum  reri- 
men  propter  bonqm  sal  ipslaSi  et  utile  quod  lude 
sequitur,  cujus  eontrarium  sequitur  regimen 
tyrsnnienm. 

Tyrannorum  vero  dominium  dintomum  esse 
non  potest)  cum  sit  multitudini  odiosum.  Non 
potest  enim  din  oonservari,quod  votis  multorum 
repugnat.  Yix  enim  a  quoquam  prssens  vita 
transigitur  quin  aliquas  adversitates  patiatur. 
Adversitatis  autem  tempore  ocoasio  deesse  non 
potest  oontra  ^annum  insurgendi;  et  ubi 
adsit  ocoasio,  non  deerit  ex  multis  vel  unus  qui 
oocasione  non  utatur.  Insurgentem  autem  po- 
pulus  TotlTe  prosequitur :  neo  de  faoili  carebit 
effeotu,  quod  cum  lavore  multitudinis  attenta- 
tur.  Vix  ergo  potest  oontingere,  quod  tyranni 
dominium  protendatur  in  longum.  Hoc  edam 
manifesto  patet,  si  quis  oonsideret  undo  tyranni 
dominium  conserratur.  Non  n.  conserratur 
amore,  cum  parra^  vel  nulla  sit  amioitia  sub- 
jectfls  multitudinis  ad  tyrannum  ut  ex  prssha- 
bitis  patet :  de  subditorum  autem  fide  tyrannie 
confidendum  non  est.  Non  n.  invenitur  tanta 
yirtus  in  multis,  ut  fidelitatis  virtute  repriman- 
tur,  ne  indebitso  servitutis  Jugum,  si  possinty 
excutiant  Fortassis  autem  nee  fidelltati  eon- 
trarium reputabitur  secundum  opinionem  mul- 
torum, si  tyranniosD  nequitiss  qualitercumque 
obvietur.  Restat  ergo  ut  solo  timore  tyranni 
regimen  sustentetur  ,*  undo  et  timer!  se  a 
subditis  tota  intentione  proourant  Timor 
autem  est  debile  fundamentum.  Nam  qui 
timore  subduntur,  si  oocurrat  oocasio  qua  pos- 
•int  impunitatem  sperare,  oontra  praasidentes 
insurgunt  eo  ardentius,  quo  magis  oontra  vo- 
luntatem  ex  solo  timore  oohibebantur.  Siout 
•i  aqua  per  violentiam  includatur,  cum  aditum 
invenerlt,  impetuosius  fluit  Sed  nee  ipse  timer 
earet  periculo,  cum  ex  nimio  timore  plerique  in 
desperationem  inciderint  Salutis  autem  des- 
peratio  audaoter  ad  qusslibet  attentanda  prss- 
oipitat  Non  potest  igitur  tyranni  dominium 
esse  diutumum.  Heo  etiam  non  minus 
exempUs,  quam  rationibus  apparet. 

LIB.  I.  CAP.  VI. 

Oonolasio ;  quod  regimen  unins  simpUdter  sit  opti- 

,    mum ;  oeteodit  quaUter  multitudo  se  debet  habere 

circa  ipsum,  quia  auidrenda  est  el  ooouio  ne  tyran- 

nixet,  ei  quod  eUam  in  hoc  est  tolerandns  propter 

m^jus  malum  vitandam. 

Quia  ergo  unius  regimen  pr»  eligendnm  est, 
quod  est  optimum,  et  contingit  ipsum  in  tyran- 
nidem  oonverti,  quod  est  pessimum,  ut  ex  diotis 
patet,  laborandum  est  diligenti  studio,  ut  sio 
multitudini  provideatur  de  rege,  ut  non  incidat 
in  tyrannum.  Primum  autem  est  necessarium, 
«t  talis  oonditionis  homo  ab  illis  ad  qnos  hoo 


speotal  ofloivm,  promOTeaimr  in  reg^m,  qood 
non  sit  probabile  in  tyrannidem  declinar«« 
Undo  Samuel  Dei  providentlam  erga  instita* 
tionem  regis  commendans,  ait»  1  Regnm  xiiL : 
QusBsiyit  sibi  Dominus,  yirum  secundum  oor 
snum :  delude  sio  diq>onenda  est  regni  guber 
natio,  at  regi  jam  institato  tyranni^  subtra- 
hator  ooeasio.  Simul  etiam  sio  C(jn6  temperetm 
potestas,  ut  in  tyrannidem  de  faoili  deollnare 
non  possit.  Qosb  quidem  ut  fianl,  insequentl 
bus  oonsiderandum  erit  Demum  veto  eoran- 
dum  est,  si  rex  in  tyrannidem  diverteret, 
qualiter  posset  oecurL  Et  quidem  si  non  fherit 
exoessus  tyrannidis,  utUios  est  remissam  tyran- 
nidem tolerare  ad  tempus,  quam  ^rannum 
agendo  multis  implioari  periculis,  qua  sunt 
graviora  ipsa  tyrannide.  Potest^  n.  oontingere 
ut  qui  oontra  tyrannum  agunt  prssvalere  non 
possinty  et  sio  provocatus  tyrannus  magis  de- 
S89viat  Quod  si  prssvalere  quis  possit  adver- 
sus  tyrannum,  ex  hoc  ipso  pro veniontmultoties 
gravissimse  dissensiones  in  populo,  sire  dum 
in  tyrannum  insurgitur,  sive  post  dejectionem 
tyranni  erga  ordinationem  regiminis  multitude 
separatur  in  partes.  Contingit  etiam  at  inter- 
dum  dum  aliccguB  auxilio  multitudo  expelUt 
tyrannum,  ille  potestate  aceepta  tyrannidem 
arripiat,  et  timens  pati  ab  alio  quod  ipse  in 
alium  feoit,  graviori  servitute  subditos  oppri- 
mat  Sio  enim  in  tyrannide  aolet  oontingere, 
ut  posterior  gravior  fiat  quam  pneoedens,  dum 
prsecedentia  gravamina  non  deserit^  et  ipse  ex 
sui  cordis  malitia  nova  exoogitat :  undo  Syra- 
ousis  quondam  Dyonisii  mortem  omnibus  desi- 
derantibus,  anus  qusddem  ut  inoolumnis  et  sibi 
superstes  essety  continue  orabat:  quod  ut 
tyrannus  oognovit,  cur  hoe  fS»ceret  interrogavit 
Tum  ilia,  puella,  inquit,  existens  cum  gravem 
tyrannum  haberemus,  mortem  ejus  cupiebam, 
quo  interfeoto,  aliquantulum  durior  suoc^ssit; 
Qjus  quoque  dominationem  finiri  magnum  exis- 
timabam,  tartium  te  importuniorem  habere 
ooepimus  reotorem ;  itaque  si  ta  fueris  absump- 
tns,  deterior  in  locum  tuura  suocedet.  £t  si 
sit  intolerabilis  excessus  t3rrannidis,  quibusdam 
visum  fuit,  ut  ad  fortinm  Wrorum  virtutem  per- 
tineat  tyrannum  interimere,  seque  pro  libera- 
tione  multitudinis  exponere  pericuUs  mortis: 
ci^us  rei  exemplum  etiam  in  veteri  Testamento 
habetur.  Nam  Ajoth  quidam  Eglon  regem 
Moab,  qui  gravi  servitute  populum  Dei  preme- 
bat»  sica  infixa  in  qjus  femore  interemit,  et 
faotus  est  populi  judex.  Sed  hoo  ApoatoUosB 
doctrinsB  non  oongruiL  Dooet  n.  nos  Petnu, 
non  bonis  tantum  etmodestis,  verum  etiam  dis- 
oolis  Dominis  reverenter  subditos  esse.  2  Petr. 
ii.  Hsso  est  enim  gratia,  si  propter  consoien- 
tiam  Dei  sustineat  quis  tristitias  patiens  in- 
juste :  undo  cum  multi  Bomaoi  Imperatorei 
fidem  Christi  peraequerentur  tyrannioe,  mag- 
naque  multitude  tam  nobilinm,  quam  popiUi 
esset  ad  fidem  oonversa,  non  resistendo,  sed 
mortem  patienter  et  armati  sustinentos  pro 
Christo  laudantur,  ut  in  sacra  Thebssorum  le- 
gione  manifesto  apparet;  magisque  Ajoth  judi- 
candus  est  hostem  interemisse,  quam  populi 
reotorem,  lieet  tyrannnm;  undo  et  in  veteri 
Testamento  legnntur  oeeisi  fUisse  hi  qui  ood- 
dernnt  Joas  regem  Juda,  quamvis  a  oultu  Dei 
reeedentem,  eorumque  filiis  reservatis  secun- 
dum legts  prssoeptunu  Bsset  autem  hoc  mul- 
titudini perioulosum  et  ^us  reotoribns,  A 
privata  pnBsnmptione  aliqui  attentarent  prttsi- 
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dentiam  neeem  etUm  tjraimonun.  Plernmqiie 
enim  bT^jtismodi  periralis  magis  exponnnt  se 
m&li  qaam  boni.  Malis  antem  solet  esse  grave 
domii^nm  Don  minus  regom  quam  tyrannoram, 
qnia  secnndnm  sententiam  SaJomonis :  Dissipat 
hnpiofl  rex  sapiens.  Ma|^  igitor  ex  hqjus 
presnmptione  immineret  pericohim  mnltitu- 
dini  de  amission  e  regis,  qnam  remedinm  de 
snbtractione  tyranni.  Videtor  antem  magis 
eontra  tyraanorum  ssevitiam  non  privata  prflB- 
fnmptione  aliqnomm,  sed  auctoritate  publica 
procedendnm.  Primo  qoidem,  si  ad  jus  mnlti- 
tndlnis  alici^ns  pertineat  sibl  providere  de 
rege,  non  ii^uste  ab  eadem  rex  institutas  potest 
destitui,  yel  refrsenari  ^us  potestas,  si  potes- 
tate  regia  tyrannioe  abntatnr.  Nee  putanda 
est  talis  multitado  infldeliter  agere  tyrannnm 
destitaens,  etiamsi  eidem  in  perpetao  se  ante 
snbjecerat :  qaia  hoc  ipse  meruit  in  mnltitadl- 
nis  regimine  se  non  fideliter  gerens,  ut  exigit 
regis  officinm,  qaod  ei  pactum  a  subditis  non 
rcserretur.  Sie  Roman!  Tarquinium  superbnm 
qnem  in  regem  susceperant,  propter  e^us  et 
filiorum  tyrannidem  a  regno  ejecerunt  substi- 
tata  minori,  scilicet  eonsularia  potestate.  Sic 
etiam  Domitianus,  qui  modestissimis  Impera- 
toribus  Vespasiano  patri,  et  Tito  ftratri  ejus 
suceesserat,  dum  tyrannidem  exercety  a  senatu 
Romano  interemptua  est,  omnibus  qusB  perverse 
Romania  fecerat  per  Senatnsconsultum  juste  et 
salnbriter  in  irritum  revocatis.  Quo  factum 
est,  ut  beatus  Joannes  Evangelista  dilectus  Dei 
discipulus,  qui  per  ipsum  Domitianum  in  Path- 
mos  insulam  fnerat  exilio  relegatus,  ad  Ephe- 
sum  per  Senatusoonsultum  remitteretur.  Si 
Tero  ad  jus  alienjus  superioris  pertineat  multi- 
tudinS  providere  de  rege,  spectandum  est  ab  eo 
remedium  contra  tyranni  nequitiam.  Sic 
Archelai,  qui  in  Judssa  pro  Herode  patre  suo 
regnare  jam  cceporat,  paternam  malitiam  imi- 
tantis,  Judaeis  contra  eum  querimoniam  ad 
Cesarcm  Augustum  deferentibus,  primo  qui- 
dem  potestaa  diminuitur,  ablato  sibi  regie  no- 
mine, et  medietate  regni  sui  inter  duos  fratres 
suoa  divisa :  deinde  cum  neo  sic  a  tyrannide 
eompesceretur  a  Tiberio  Cesare  relegatus  est 
in  exilinm  apud  Lugdunum  GallisB  civitatem. 
Quod  si  omnino  contra  tyrannum  auxilium  hu- 
manum  haberi  non  potest,  recurrendum  est  ad 
regem  omnium  Deum,  quid  est  a^jutor  in  op- 
portunitatibus  in  tribulatione.  "Ejua  enim  po- 
tential subeat,  ut  cor  tyranni  omdele  oonvertat 
in  mansuetudinem,  secundum  Salomonls  sen- 
tentiam. Proverb,  xii.  Cor  regis  in  manu  Dei 
quocumque  volnerit  inclinavit  iUud.  Ipse  enim 
regis  Assueri  crudelitatem,  qui  Judssis  mortem 
parabat,  in  mansuetudinem  vertit.  Ipse  est  qui 
itaNabnohodonosor,  crudelem  regem  oonvertit, 
quod  factus  est  divinsB  potentisB  pnedioator* 
Kunc  igitur,  inquit,  ego  Nabnchodonosor  laudo, 
et  magnifioo,  et  glorifico  regem  ooeli,  quia  opera 
ejus  vera  et  vise  ejus  judicia,  et  gradientes  in 
tuperbia  potest  hnmiliare.  Dan.  iv.  Tyrannos 
rero  quos  reputat  oonversione  indignos,  potest 
auferre  de  medio  vel  ad  infimum  statum  redn- 
oere,  secundum  illud  Sapientes  Ecoles.  x.  Se- 
dem  ducum  superborum  destruxit  Deus,  et  se- 
dere  focit  mites  pro  eis.  Ipse  enim  qui  videns 
afflictionem  populi  sui  in  ^gypto,  et  audiens 
eorum  olamorem  Pharaonem  tyrannum  dejecit 
sum  exercitu  suo  in  mare ;  ipse  est  qui  memo- 
ratum  Nabuohodonosor  prius  superbientem  non 
tfolom  c^jeotum  de  regni  8olio>  sed  etiam  de  ho- 
•0  8 


minum  oonsortio,  In  similitodinem  bestias  com- 
mutavit.  Neo  enim  abreviata  manus  ejus  esty 
ut  populum  Buum  a  tyrannis  liberare  non  possit. 
Promittit  enimpopulo  suo  per  Isaiam,  requiem 
se  daturum  a  labore  et  conftisione,  ac  servitute 
dura,  qua  ante  servierat,  et  per  Esech.  xxxiv. 
dioit:  Liberabo  meum  gregem  de  ore  eorum 
pastorum,  qui  pascunt  seipsos.  Sed  ud  boo 
benefioium  populua  a  Deo  consequi  mereatur, 
debet  a  peccatis  oessare,  quia  in  ultionem  pec- 
cati  divina  permissione  impii  accipiunt  prinei* 
patum,  dicente  Domino  per  Osee  xiii. :  Dabo 
tibi  regem  in  furore  meo,  et  in  Job.  xxxiv.  di- 
oitur,  quod  regnare  flkoit  hominem  bypooritam 
propter  peooata  populL  ToUetida  est  igitor 
culpa,  at  oesset  a  tyrannorum  plaga. 


(DI8P.18.  De  Bella  sect  8.— Utnun  seditto  sit 
Intrinaeoe  mala?) 

Beditio  dioitur  bellum  commune  intra  earn- 
dem  Rempublicam,  quod  geri  potest,  vel  inter 
duas  partes  ejus,  vel  inter  Principem  et  Rem- 
publicam. Dieo  primo :  Seditio  inter  duas  par- 
tes Reipublicaa  semper  est  mala  ex  parte  ag- 
gressoris :  ex  parte  vero  defendeqtia  se  justa 
est.  Hoc  secundum  per  se  est  notum.  Pri- 
mum  ostenditor :  quia  nulla  oemitur  ibi  legitima 
auctoritas  ad  indicendum  bellum;  hieo  enim 
residet  in  supremo  Principe,  ut  vidimus  sect. 
2.  Dices,  interdum  poterit  Pxincepa  earn  aucto- 
ritatem  conoedere,  ai  magna  necessitas  publica 
orgeat.  At  tunc  jam  non  censetur  aggredi 
pars  Reipublic»,  sed  Princeps  ipse;  sicque 
nulla  erit  seditio  de  qua  loqoimur.  Sed,  quid 
si  ilia  ReipublioflB  pars  sit  vere  offensa  ab  alia 
neque  possit  per  Principem  jus  suum  obtineref 
Respondeo,  non  posse  plus  effioere,  quam  pos- 
sit persona  privata,  ut  ex  superioribua  conatare 
facUe  potest. 

Dico  secundo:  Bellum  Reipublicae  contra 
Principem,  etiamsi  aggreasivum,  non  est  in- 
trinseoe  malum;  habere  tamen  debet  condi- 
tiones  juati  alias  belli,  ut  honeatetur.  Con* 
duaio  solum  habet  locum,  quando  Princeps  est 
tyrannus;  quod  duobus  modia  ooniingit,  ut 
C^jet.  not.  2. 2.  q.  64  articulo  primo  ad  tertium : 
primo  si  tyrannna  sit  quoad  dominium,  et  po- 
teatatem:  aecundo  aolnm  quoad  regimen. 
Quando  priori  modo  accidit  tyrannus,  tota 
Reapubliea,  et  quodlibet  ejua  membrum  jua 
habet  contra  ilium ;  unde  quiiibet  potest  se  ao 
Rempublicam  a  tyrannide  vindicare.  Ratio 
est ;  quia  tyrannus  ille  aggressor  est,  et  inique 
bellum  movet  contra  Rempublicam,  et  singula 
membra;  unde  omnibus oompetit  jus  defensio- 
nis.  Ita  O^Jetanus  eo  loco,  sumique  potest  ex 
D.  Thom.  Id  secundo,  distinctlone  44,  qusBstione 
seounda,  articulo  secundo.  De  posteriori 
tyranno  idem  docuit  Joann.  Hus,  imo  de  omni 
iniquo  auperiore ;  quoddamnatom  est  in  Conci- 
lio  Constant  Seaaione  8  et  16.  Unde  certa  Veri- 
tas eaty  contra  htguamodi  tyrannum  nullam  pri- 
vatam  personam,  aut  potestatem  imperfectam 
posse  juate  movere  bellum  aggressivum,  atque 
illud  esaet  propie  seditio.  Probatur,  quoniam 
ille,  at  aupponitor,  verua  eat  Dominua :  infe- 
riores  autem  jua  non  babent  indloendi  bellum, 
sed  defendendl  se  tantum ;  quod  non  habet  lo- 
cum in  hoc  tyranno :  namque  ille  non  semper 
singulis  facit  ii^juriam,  atque  si  invaderent,  id 
solum  possent  efflcere,  qood  ad  aoam  defes- 
p3 
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sionem  suffiearet  At  raro  tote  BespnUioa 
posset  beDo  insnrgere  eoiitrs  c|}iismodi  tjran- 
mua,  neque  tone  exoitftretnr  propU  seditio  (]boo 
dquidem  Bomen  in  malun  pftrtem  rami  oon- 
snerit).  Ratio  est :  qoi*  tone  tota  Bespnblios 
superior  est  Rege :  nam,  com  ipsa  dederit  illi 
potostatem,  ea  conditione  dedisse  censetnr,  at 
politico,  non  tynuinice  regeret,  alia*  ab  ipsa 
posset  deponL  Est  tamen  obsenrandnmi  at  ille 
▼ere,  et  manifeste  tyrannioe  agat ;  concnrrant- 
que  alias  conditiones  ad  honestatem  belli  pod- 
tas.  Lege  DiTom  Tliomttm  1  de  regimine 
Principom,  eap.  6. 

Dioo  tertio  i  BeUum  Reipablioss  eontra  Re- 
gem  neataro  modo  fcjrannam,  est  propiissime 
seditio,  et  intrinseee  malnm.  Est  eerta,  et  inde 
constat :  qaia  deest  tano  et  eaosa  josta,  et  po- 
testae.  Ex  qao  etiam  e  oontrario  constat,  bel- 
lom  Prinoipis  contra  Rempablioam  sibi  sabdi- 
tam,  ex  parte  potestatis  posse  esse  jostum,  si 
adsint  aasi  conditiones ;  si  Tero  desLal^  ii^os* 
torn  omnino  esse.* 

Listen  to  the  language  of  P.  Marques  in 
Spain,  in  the  so-called  despotic  times :  it  is  well 
known  that  his  worlK  intituled  El  Oohtmador 
Orittiano  was  not  one  of  those  obscure  books 
which  are  never  widely  circulated;  it  met 
with  such  success  that  it  went  through  several 
editions,  as  well  in  Spain  as  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  will  give  the  title  at  length,  and  I  will 
ad4}  at  the  same  time,  a  note  of  the  editions 
published  at  different  epochs,  in  different  coun- 
tries, in  different  languages, — a  note  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Madrid  in  1773. 

''The  Christian  Magistrate  {El  Gobemador 
CrUtiano),  according  to  the  Life  of  Moses,  the 
Ruler  of  the  People  of  God,  by  the  R.  P.  M. 
J.  R.  John  Marques,  0.  S.  A.,  preacher  to  his 
MajesU  King  Philip  IIL,  Examiner  of  the 
Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition,  and  Evening 
Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca.  New  and  sixth  edition,  with  per- 
mission.   Madrid,  1773." 

**  The  Christian  Magistrate,  composed  at  the 
request  and  in  honor  of  His  Excellency  the 
Duke  of  Feria,  first  published  at  Salamanca, 
in  the  year  1612;  a  second  edition  in  the  same 
town  in  1619 ;  a  third  edition  at  Alcala  in  1634, 
and  a  fourth  at  Madrid  in  1640  •,  the  fifUi  edi- 
tion was  published  out  of  Spain,  at  Brussels, 
in  1664.  This  is  the  mastorpiece  among  works 
of  this  nature  which  have  been  writton  amongus. 

**  Father  Martin  of  St.  Bernard,  of  the  Order 
of  Citeaux,  translated  this  work  into  Italian, 
and  had  it  printed  at  Naples,  in  1646.  It  was 
also  translated  into  French  by  M.  de  Virion, 
counsellor  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  it  was 
printed  at  Nancy  in  1621." 

BOOK  I.  OBAP.  8. 

"We  have  now  to  answer  the  contrary  ob- 
jections. We  maintain  that  neither  the  di- 
vine nor  the  natoral  law  has  given  to  states 
the  power  of  arresting  the  progress  of  tyranny 
by  means  so  violent  as  that  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  princes,  they  being  the  vicars  of  God, 
divinely  invested  with  the  right  of  life  and 
death  over  other  men.  But  so  fiu  as  resisting 
their  cruelty  is  concerned,  it  is  incontestable 

•  An  extract  ftom  BeUarmlne  de  Romano  Pont 
iahsrt  omitted. 


that  it  may  and  ought  to  be  donei  Tl^y  an 
not  to  be  obeyed  in  any  thing  oppoaed  to  th« 
law  of  God;  we  must»  therefore,  eac^a  from 
their  wicked  commands,  and  prevent  thsir 
blows,  as  Jonathan  did  with  regard  to  Saol, 
his  father,  when  he  saw  him  take  his  spear  to 
smite  David,  and  when,  rising  from  the  tabl^ 
he  went  in  search  of  the  latter,  and  warned 
him  of  ids  danger.  It  is  also  sometimes  allow<» 
able  to  resist  princes  by  force  of  arms,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  executinff  notoriouslj 
rash  and  cruel  detorminations ;  for,  aeoording 
to  the  words  of  St.  Thomas,  this  is  not  to  ex- 
cito  sedition,  but  to  stop  and  prevent  it  Ter- 
tullian  affirms  the  same  thing  when  he  says: 
'Hlis  nomen  facdonis  acoommodandum  aal^ 
qui  in  odium  bonorum  et  proborum  oonspiranty 
cum  boni,  cum  pii  congregantor,  non  est  £aotio 
dioenda,  sed  curia.' 

**  This  is  the  reason  why  the  blessed  St  Her- 
menegUdus,  a  glorious  Spanish  martyr,  took 
up  arms  and  entered  the  field  agidnst  King 
Leovigildus,  an  Arian,  to  resist  the  great  per- 
secution directed  by  this  prince  against  tha 
Catholics.  This  fact  is  related  by  the  conteai- 
porary  historians.  True,  St  Gregory  of  Touia 
oondenms  this  act  of  our  king-martyr,  not  for 
having  resisted  his  sovereign,  but  because  the 
former  was  both  his  king  and  his  father :  and 
he  maintains  that  although  he  was  a  heretie, 
his  son  ought  not  to  have  resisted  him.  This 
reply,  however,  is  not  well  founded,  as  Baro- 
nius  observes.  Moreover,  the  authority  of  thia 
Gregory  was  combated  by  another  Gregoiy, 
greater  than  he,  St  Gregonr  the  Great,  who» 
in  the  preface  to  his  book  otMoraleM,  approvea 
of  the  embassy  of  Leander,  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople by  St  Hermenegildus,  to  solicit  the  aid 
of  Tiberius  against  Leovigildus,  his  fiither.  It 
is  indubitable  that  however  strong  may  be  tha 
obligation  of  filial  piety,  that  of  religion  it 
still  stronger.  The  latter  obliges  us  to  sacri- 
fice every  thing  if  it  be  necessaiy ;  and  it  ij 
on  account  of  cases  of  this  nature,  that  it  is 
written  of  the  tribe  of  Levi:  'Qui  dixerunt 
patri  suo  et  matri  susb,  necio  vos,  et  fhhtribua 
suis  ignore  vos,  nescierunt  filios  sues.'  Saoh 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Levites  when  they  took 
up  arms,  by  the  command  of  Moses,  to  punisli 
their  relations  for  tiie  sin  of  idolatry. 

''If  the  prince  should  go  so  far  as  personally 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  subjeat 
who  has  no  other  means  of  defending  himself 
than  killing  him, — as  when  Nero,  parading  the 
streete  of  Rome,  followed  by  a  troop  of.  armed 
men,  attacked  the  quiet  and  unsuspocting  dti- 


aens ;  I  say,  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  oe  al- 
lowable to  kill  him ;  for  if  it  is  true,  as  Fr. 
Dominic  de  Soto  observes,  that  the  8ul|ject  in 
this  extremity  is  to  suffer  himself  to  be  killed, 
and  so  prefer  the  monarch's  life  to  his  own,  it 
is  solelv  in  the  case  when  the  death  of  the 
monarch  would  give  rise  to  great  troubles  and 
civil  wars  in  the  state;  in  any  other  case  it 
would  be  monstrously  inhuman  to  foroe  men  to 
a  thing  so  insupportable.  But  when  the  sub- 
ject's property  is  merely  to  be  defended  against 
Uie  cupidity  of  the  monarchi  it  should  not  ba 
allowable  to  lay  hands  on  him ;  for  it  is  a  pri- 
vilege granted  to  princes  by  divine  and  human 
laws,  that  their  blood  shall  not  be  spilt  for  any 
outrage  which,  committed  by  any  other  viola- 
tor of  private  property,  would  ba  a  suffieiaat 
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moiiye  for  taUntf  wwajhis  life^  ThereMOB 
of  this  is,  that  the  life  of  the  king  is  the  soul 
And  bond  of  the  state;  that  it  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  property  of  individoals ; 
that  it  is  better  to  tolerate  grieranees  of  this 
natore,  than  to  destroy  the  head  of  the  state." 

Non  M,  p.  84S. 

In  order  to  glre  an  Idea  of  the  means  em- 
ployed at  this  epoch  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
monarch,  by  forming  associations,  whether 
among  (he  people  themselyes,  or  between  the 
people,  the  grandees,  and  the  dergy,  I  insert 
here  (he  letter,  or  Charier  of  Fratemitjf  {Her- 
nunmlad),  whieh  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and 
Galicia  made  with  Oastile.  I  haye  extracted 
Uiis  piece  literally  from  the  collection  intitoled 
j^ii^rttim  ordinit  militia  tauH  Jaeobi  Olorio* 
•tmW  Bupaniarum  paironi,  p.  223.  It  will 
proTc  to  OS  the  existence  already,  at  a  remote 
epoch  of  oar  history,  of  a  Uyely  insUnet  for 
noerty,  idthongh  ideas  were  still  limited  to  a 
secondary  order. 

"  1.  In  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.    Amen. 

"Be  it  known  to  all  those  who  shall  read 
this  letter,  that  on  account  of  the  innumerable 
acts  of  i^Justioe^  iignries,  deeds  of  yiolence, 
murders,  imprisonments,  insolent  reftisals  of 
audience,  opprobriums,  and  other  outrages 
without  measure,  committed  against  us  by  the 
king  D.  Alphonso,  to  the  contempt  of  God,  of 
Justice,  of  right,  and  to  the  great  detriment 
of  all  these  kingdoms;  we,  we  infantes,  the 
prelates,  the  rich  men,  the  councils,  the  orders, 
the  knights  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Ga- 
licia, seeing  ourselyes  oyerwhelmed  with  in- 
justice and  ill-treatment,  as  we  haye  stated 
aboye,  and  finding  it  insupportable ;  our  lord 
the  infitnte  Don  Sancho  has  thought  good  and 
appointed  that  we  should  be  of  one  mind  and 
of  one  heart,  he  with  us  and  we  with  him,  to 
yfiMntAin  our  laws,  our  priyileges,  and  our 
charters,  in  our  usages,  our  manners,  our  liber- 
ties, and  franchises,  which  we  enjoyed  under 
king  Don  Alphonso,  his  great-grandfather,  the 
conqueror  at  the  battle  of  Merida,  and  under 
king  Don  Ferdinand,  his  grand-fi^er ;  under 
the  emperor  and  all  the  other  kings  of  Spain, 
their  predecessors;  and  under  the  king  Don 
Alphonso,  his  father, — all  princes  who  haye 
best  merited  our  gratitude :  and  our  said  lord 
the  infiuite  Don  Siwoho  has  bound  us  to  this  ef- 
fect by  oath  and  promise,  as  it  is  certain  by  let- 
ters between  him  and  us.  Oonsideringthatitis 
agreeable  to  the  seryice  of  God,  of  the  blessed 
virgin,  of  the  court  of  Heayen,  to  the  defence 
and  honor  of  the  holy  Church,  of  the  infiuite 
Don  Sancho,  and  of  the  kings  who  shall  suo- 
oeed  him,  in  fine,  to  the  adyantage  of  the 
whole  country,  we  ordain  and  establish  frater- 
nity {kemumdad),  now  and  for  oyer,  we  the 
whole  of  the  kingdoms  aboye  named,  with  the 
oouncils  of  the  kingdom  of  Oastile,  with  the 
infiuites,  the  rich  men,  the  hidalgos,  the  prelates, 
tiie  orders,  the  knights,  and  all  others  who  are 
in  this  khiffdom,  and  who  are  willing  to  be 
with  us,  as  It  has  just  been  said. 

"2.  Be  it  known  to  them,  that  we  will  Insure 
to  our  lord  the  infante  Don  Sancho,  and  to  all 
other  kings  who  shall  succeed  him,  all  their 
rights,  lUl  their  suieraintyy  wholly  and  entirely, 


as  we  haye  promised,  and  as  tiiey  are  contain- 
ed in  the  priyilcffe  which  he  has  giyen  us  to 
this  effect  JusUce  shall  continue  to  be  de- 
creed by  the  suserainty.  The  MarUniega* 
shall  be  paid  in  the  place  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  customary  to  pay  It,  according 
to  right,  to  Don  Alphonso,  the  conqueror  at 
the  battle  of  Merida.  The  money  f  shall  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  seyen  years  in  the  usual 
place  and  manner,  the  kings  not  eigoining  the 
coining  of  money.  The  repast  (yantar)  X  shall 
be  taken  in  the  place  in  which  it  was  usual  for 
the  kings  to  take  it,  according  to  the  fuero, 
once  a  year,  while  visiting  the  yery  place,  as 
it  was  giyen  to  the  king  Don  Alphonso,  his 
great-grand£bther,  and  to  the  king  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, his  grandligtther.  The  ffrnwdwoy  \  when 
the  king  is  with  the  army,  in  the  customary 
place,  according  to  the  /vmto  and  right  in  the 
days  of  the  aboyenamed  kings,  guaranteeing 
to  each  the  priyileges,  charters,  liberties,  and 
firanchises  appertaining  to  us. 

*'8.  Be  itlmown  to  them  moreoyer,  that  wt 
will  maintain  all  our  rights,  usages,  customs, 
privileges,  charters,  all  our  liberties  and  fran- 
chises, always  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  should 
the  long,  the  infante  Don  Sancho,  or  the  kings 
who  shall  succeed  them,  or  any  of  Uie  lor&, 
idcades,  merinos,  or  any  other  persons,  attempt 
to  infringe  upon  them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
any  way  or  at  any  time,  we  will  unite  into  one 
entire  whole,  and  inform  the  king,  Uie  infante 
Don  Sancho,  or  those  who  shall  succeed  them, 
of  the  nature  of  our  complaint,  and  ask  them 
if  they  are  willing  to  reform ;  and  if  not,  we 
will  unite  into  one  entire  body  to  defend  and 
protect  ourselves,  as  it  is  ordained  in  the 
charter  granted  us  by  the  infante  Don  Sancho. 

<<4.  Moreoyer,  be  it  known  to  them  that  no 
member  of  this  kwwiaikdad  shall  be  chastise*^ 
and  nothing  shall  be  taken  fh)m  him  contrary 
to  right  and  the  custom  of  the  place,  in  the 
councils  of  the  said  htrmandad ;  and  it  shall 
not  be  allowable  to  take  from  him  more  than 
is  demanded  by  the  /Hero,  in  the  place  in  which 
he  shall  be. 

**  b.  We  protest,  that  if  an  alcade,  a  merino, 
or  any  other  person,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter 
of  the  king,  of  the  infante  Don  Sancho,  by  his 
command,  or  that  of  the  kings  who  shall  suc- 
ceed him,  shall  kill  a  man  of  our  hermandad 
without  hearing  him  and  judging  him  accord- 
ing to  law,  that  we,  the  hennanaad,  will  take 
away  his  life  for  such  an  act  And  if  we  cannot 
arrest  him,  he  shall  be  declared  an  enemy  to 
the  hermandad;  ererj  member  of  the  kerman" 
dad  who  shall  haye  concealed  him  shall  fall 
under  the  penalty  of  peijury  and  felony,  and 
shall  be  treated  in  his  turn  as  an  enemy  to  this 
hermandad, 

«6.  We  declare,  moreoyer,  that  the  port^ 
duties  shall  be  paid  by  us  only  in  conformity 
to  the  rights  and  usages  of  the  times  of  Don 
Alphonso,  or  the  king  Don  Ferdinand,  and 
the  councils  of  the  hermandtui  will  not  permit 
any  person  to  receive  them  beyond  this  ntea- 
snre. 

•  Tribute  that  was  paid  on  8t  MarUn^  day. 

f  Another  tribute. 

t  A  tribute  toi  the  king's  repast  during  his  Joub- 

'^Tributeftr  wslnUintng  thedttdMsof  the  cestks 
in  OMtilfl^  and  the  annies. 
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"  7.  Mor«oTer,  no  in&nte  or  rich  man  shall 
be  a  merino  or  grand  bailiff  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Leon  and  Galioia.  Neither  oan  these  func- 
tions be  exercised  by  an  infim^on,  or  a  knight 
having  notoriously  a  great  number  of  knights 
or  other  men  of  the  country  in  Tassalage; 
neither  oan  ^ev  be  exercised  by  a  stranger  to 
the  country.  And  we  so  will  it,  because  such 
was  the  custom  in  the  days  of  the  king  Don 
Alphonso  and  of  the  king  Don  Ferdinand. 

<'8.  All  those  who  may  wish  to  appeal  from 
the  judgment  of  the  king,  or  of  Don  Sanoho, 
or  of  other  kings  who  shall  succeed  him,  may 
do  so ;  they  shall  hare  recourse  to  the  book 
of  the  Fvitro  JtugOf  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 
as  was  usual  in  the  days  of  the  kings  who  pre- 
ceded this.  That  if  the  right  of  i^peal  be 
refused  to  any  who  may  wish  to  inyoke  it,  we, 
on  our  part,  will  act  according  to  the  injunc- 
tions contained  in  the  charters  granted  us  by 
l>on  Sanoho. 

**  9.  That  we  may  guarantee  and  execute  all 
the  acts  of  this  hermandad,  we  make  a  seal  of 
two  plates,  bearing  the  following  impressions : 
upon  one  of  the  plates,  the  figure  of  a  lion ;  and 
upon  the  other,  the  firare  of  St  James  on 
horseback,  with  a  sword  in  his  right  hand ;  in 
his  left,  a  standard  with  a  cross  at  the  top,  and 
shells.  The  inscription  shall  be  thus  expressed : 
'  The  Seal  of  the  Hermandad  of  the  Kingdoms 
of  Leon  ana  Oalxeia*  This  seal  shall  be  a^xed 
to  the  documents  which  shall  be  required  by 
this  hermandad, 

"  10.  We  the  whole  hermandad  of  Castile, 
make  a  promise  and  render  homage  to  all  the 
hermandad  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Qali- 
oia,  that  we  will  assist  each  other  well  and 
loyally  to  keep  and  maintain  every  one  of  the 
above-named  things.  That  if  we  fail  to  do  so, 
we  are  traitors  for  this  idone,  like  him  who 
slays  his  lord  or  surrenders  a  castle ;  and  may 
we  never  in  that  case  have  either  hands,  or 
tongues,  or  arms  to  protect  ourselves. 

"  11.  But  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt 
about  the  pact  we  are  now  making,  in  order 
that  this  pact  may  be  for  ever  inviolate,  we  seal 
this  letter  with  the  two  seals  of  the  hermandad 
of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Galicia,  and  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  D.  Pedro  Nunes,  and  the  Order 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  who  are  united 
with  us  in  this  hermandad.  Given  at  Yalla- 
dolid,  the  8th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty." 

Spain  had  passed  through  many  centuries 
without  knowing  of  any  other  religion  than 
the  Catholic.  She  still  preserved  in  all  its 
force  and  vigor,  the  idea  that  the  king  should 
be  the  first  to  observe  the  laws;  that  he  could 
not  rule  the  people  according  to  his  caprice; 
that  he  ought  to  govern  by  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  views  of  public  expediency.  Saavedra^ 
in  his  DevUea,  thus  expressed  himself: — 

"1st.  Laws  are  vain  when  the  prince  who 
promulgates  them  does  not  confirm  and  uphold 
them  by  hjis  own  life  and  example.  A  law  will 
appear  lenient  to  the  people  when  observed  by 
its  author. 

<•  In  commune  jubee  d  quid,  oenseeve  tenendum. 
Primus  jossa  sibi,  tunc  obeervaatior  aequi 
Fit  populus,  neo  tern  vetat,  cum  vid«ri  ipsum 
Aootorem  parere  sibt 

"  The  laws  promulgated  by  Servius  Tulllus 
not  only  Intend^  for  the  people,  but  also 


fbr  kings.  The  disputes  between  the  monar^ 
and  his  subjects  were  to  be  settled  in  c  jnfonnitjr 
with  these  laws,  as  Tacitus  relates  of  Til>erius  : 
'Although  we  are  not  subject  to  the  laws,'  said 
the  emperors  Sevems  and  Antonius, '  let  us  oon^ 
form  our  lives  to  these  laws.'  The  monarch  is 
bound  by  the  law  not  merely  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  law,  but  frt>m  the  very  reason  up«n 
which  it  is  founded,  when  it  is  natural  and 
common  to  all,  and  not  partioular  and  exdu^ 
sively  destined  to  the  right  government  of  sub- 
jects ;  for  in  this  case  the  observance  of  the 
law  merely  concerns  the  subject,  although  the 
monarch,  if  it  should  so  happen,  is  bound  to 
obev  it,  in  order  to  render  it  tolerable  to  others. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  the 
mysterious  command  given  by  God  to  Esechiel^ 
to  eat  the  volume,  that  others  seeing  him  the 
first  to  taste  the  laws  and  declare  them  good, 
might  be  induced  to  imitate  him.  The  kings 
of  Spain  are  so  far  subject  to  the  laws,  that 
the  Treasu^,  in  causes  relating  to  the  royal 
patrimony,  is  absolutely  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  the  least  of  his  subjects ;  and  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  the  Treasury  is  condemned.  Philip 
11.  thus  ordained  it;  and  on  an  occasion  in 
which  his  grandson  Philip  IV.,  the  glorious 
&ther  of  V.  A.,  was  personally  brought  to 
judgment  in  an  important  trial  of  the  Chamber, 
before  the  royal  council,  the  judges  had  the 
noble  determination  to  condemn  him,  and  his 
mi^jesty  had  the  rectitude  to  hear  the  sentence 
without  expressing  any  indignation.  Happy 
empire,  in  which  tiie  cause  of  the  monarch  is 
always  the  least  favored!" 

KoTi  35,  p.  Zbd, 

Sufficient  attention  has  not  perhaps  been  paid 
to  the  merit  of  the  industrial  organisation  intro- 
duced  into  Burope  firom  the  eariiest  ages,  and 
which  became  more  and  more  diffused  after  the 
twelfth  century.  I  allude  to  the  trades-unions, 
and  other  associations,  which,  established  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  com- 
monly placed  themselves  under  the  patronage 
of  some  Saint,  and  had  pious  foundations  for 
the  celebration  of  their  feasts,  and  for  assist- 
ing each  other  in  their  necessities.  Our  cele- 
brated Capmany,  in  his  Hietorieal  tnemoire  on 
the  Marine,  Gomtneree,  and  the  Arte  of  the  oii- 
etent  Gittf  of  Bareelona,  has  published  a  collec- 
tion of  documents,  very  valuable  for  the  history 
of  the  working  classes  and  of  the  development 
of  their  influence  on  politics.  Few  works  have 
appeared  in  foreign  countries,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  of  such  great  merit  as  that 
of  our  fellow-countryman,  published  in  1779. 
One  very  interesting  chapter  of  this  work  is 
devoted  to  the  institution  of  trades-corpora- 
tions. I  give  here  a  copy  of  the  chapter,  which 
I  particularly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of 
those  persons  who  imagine  that  nothing  had 
been  thought  of  in  Burope  for  the  benefit  of  the 
laboring  classes,  of  those  who  are  so  foolish  as 
to  look  upon  that  as  a  means  of  slavery  and 
exolusivinn,  which  was  in  reality  a  means  of 
encouragement  and  of  mutual  support  It  alse 
appears  to  me  that,  by  reading  the  philosophi- 
cal remarks  of  Capmany,  overy  sensible  man 
will  be  convinced  that  Europe,  firom  the  earliest 
ages,  has  possessed  systems  adapted  to  the  en- 
couragement of  indastry,  to  the  preserratioa 
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of  it  from  the  ftitel  agitatioiiB  of  those  tiBie«> 
to  seenre  esteem  for  i^  and  to  the  legitimate 
and  salutary  doTelopment  of  the  popular  ele- 
ment. It  will  be  no  less  useftil  to  present  this 
sketch  to  certain  foreign  writers,  continually 
occupied  wiUi  social  and  political  economy,  and 
who,  nevertheless,  in  compiling  the  history  of 
that  science,  have  not  eyen  been  acquainted 
with  a  work  so  important  for  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  middle  ages  of  Europe,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  eighteenth  oentary. 

"  Of  t\^  inHiMion  of  the  TnMdet'OorporaHotu 
and  other  AMOciatwne  of  Artitane  at  Baree- 
lona, 

'<No  memoir  has  hitherto  been  discovered 
which  might  serve  to  enlighten  and  guide  us 
in  fixing  the  exact  epoch  of  the  Institution  of 
the  trades-associations  at  Barcelona.*  But 
according  to  all  the  coidectures  frumished  by 
ancient  monuments,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  politioid  erection  or  formation  of  the  bodies 
of  laborers  took  place  in  the  time  of  Don  Jaime 
L,  under  whose  glorious  reign  the  arts  were 
developed  under  a  favorable  influence ;  whilst 
eommeroe  and  navigation  took  a  higher  flight, 
owing  to  the  expeditions  of  the  Aragonese  anus 
beyond  the  seas.  Increased  faciUties  in  the 
means  of  transport  have  given  an  impetus  to 
industry;  and  an  increasing  population,  the 
natural  result  of  labor,  by  its  reaction  apon 
labor,  augmented  the  demand  for  it.  At  Bar- 
oelona,  as  every  where  else,  trades-corporations 
naturally  arose  when  the  wants  and  the  tastes 
of  society  had,  of  necessity,  grown  so  multi- 
flarious,  that  artisans  were  forced,  with  a  view 
to  secure  protection  to  their  industry,  to  form 
themselves  into  communities.  Luxury,  and 
the  tastes  of  society,  like  every  other  object 
of  commerce,  are  subject  to  continual  change; 
hence,  new  branches  of  trade  are  continually 
springing  up  and  displacing  others ;  so  that  at 
one  period  each  separate  art  runs  into  various 
branches,  whilst  at  another,  several  arts  are 
combined  into  one.  At  Baroelona,  corporate 
industry  has  passed  through  all  these  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  oourse  of  five  centuries.  The 
hardware  trade  hat  comprised  at  different  peri- 
ods eleven  or  twelve  branches,  and  consequently 
afforded  subsistence  to  as  many  classes  of  fa- 
milies, whilst  at  the  present  time  these  same 
branches  are  reduced  to  eight,  in  consequence 
of  certain  changes  in  fashions  and  customs. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  social  system  which 
generally  prevailed  at  that  time  in  most  Bu- 
ropean  countries,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
bestow  liberty  and  privileges  upon  an  indus- 
trious and  mercantile  people,  who  thus  became 
a  great  source  of  strength  and  support  to  kings ; 
and  this  could  not  be  effected  without  classify- 

*  "  It  Is  extremely  dlfllcnlt  to  ascertain  the  oricln 
<tf  Um  tradesKXMrporations,  even  In  those  towns  wmoh 
hftve  been  the  loiicMt  and  the  best  disdplinefU- 
8andl,lnhls  CKtoOlfiMpry  <tr  Fettios  (t  U.  part  1,  Ub. 
iv.  p.  707),  after  haTing  reckoned  slzW-one  trades- 
oorporations  existing  in  tliat  capital  at  the  beginning 
of  his  eentory,  declares  that  It  is  impossible  to  assign 
to  each  of  tbeee  eorporatkms  the  date  of  its  orlcliii, 
or  that  of  its  first  statutes.  This  historian  neverthe* 
less  consulted  all  the  arohivee  of  therepnblie;  he 
contents  himself  with  obsenrlng,  that  none  of  the 
oorporations  are  anterior  to  the  Ibnrteenth  century.'* 
(The  note*  which  accompcm^  tkit  cAoptv  ore  Moss  ^ 
^  ikimtif,) 


ing  the  citit ens.  But  these  lines  of  demaroa- 
Uon  could  not  be  maintained  distinct  and  in« 
violate  without  a  political  division  of  the  va- 
rious oorporations  in  which  both  men  and  their 
occupations  were  classified.  This  division  was 
the  more  necessary  in  a  city  like  Barcelona* 
which,  ever  since  tlie  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  had  assumed  a  sort  of  democratic  in* 
dependence  in  its  mode  of  government  Thus, 
in  Italy,  the  first  country  in  the  West  that  re- 
established the  name  .and  the  influence  of  the 
people,  after  these  had  been  ef&ced  in  the  iron 
ages  by  Gothic  rule,  the  industrial  classes  had 
ahready  been  formed  into  corporations,  which 
gave  stability  to  the  arts  and  trades,  and  con- 
ferred great  honors  upon  them  in  those  f^ree 
cities,  where,  amidst  the  flux  and  reflux  of  in- 
vasions, the  artisan  became  a  senator,  and  the 
senator  an  artisan.  Wars  and  fisctions,  en- 
demic evils  in  that  delightful  country  at  the 
time  of  wliich  we  are  speaking,  could  not,  in 
spite  of  all  their  ravages,  effect  the  destruction 
of  the  associated  trades,  whose  political  exis- 
tence, when  once  their  members  were  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  government,  formed  the  very 
basis  of  the  constitution  of  both  nations,  inas- 
much as  both  were  industrial  and  mercantile. 
At  Barcelona  the  trades  were  well  regulated, 
prosperous,  and  flourishing,  under  that  muni- 
cipal system,  and  that  consular  jurisprudence, 
of  which  oommeroe,  and  its  invariable  concom- 
itant, industry,  have  always  stood  in  need.  It 
was  thus  that  this  capital  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  centres  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  middle  ages — a  reputation 
which  it  has  maintained  and  increased  up  to 
the  present  time.  In  like  manner,  it  was  un- 
der the  name  and  rule  of  oorporations  and  bro- 
therhoods that  trades  were  established  in  Flan- 
ders, in  France,  and  in  England,  countries  in 
which  the  arts  have  been  carried  to  their 
highest  degree  of  perfection  and  renown.  The 
trades-oorporations  of  Barcelona,  even  when 
viewed  merely  as  a  necessary  institution  for 
the  due  regulation  of  the  primitive  form  of 
municipal  government,  should  be  regarded  at 
most  important,  whether  for  the  preservation 
of  the  arts,  or  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  the  artisans  themselves.  It  is  at 
once  evident,  from  the  ezperienoe  of  five  cen- 
turies, that  trades-unions  have  effected  un- 
speakable good  in  Bareelona,  were  it  only  by 
preserving,  as  an  imperishable  deposite,  the 
love,  the  tradition,  and  the  memory  of  the  arts. 
They  h»ve  formed  so  many  rallying  points,  so 
many  banners,  as  it  were,  under  which  more 
than  onee  the  shattered  forces  of  industry  have 
found  refbge ;  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  re- 
cover their  energy  and  activity,  and  to  perpe* 
tuate  their  existence  to  our  own  days,  in  spite 
of  pestilenoe,  wars,  factions,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  calamities,  which  exhaust  men's  ener- 
gies, overthrow  their  habitations,  and  change 
ti&eir  manners.  If  Barcelona,  so  often  visited 
by  these  physical  and  political  plagues,  had 
possessed  no  community,  no  bond,  no  common 
interest  among  its  artisans,  it  would  certAinly 
have  witnessed  the  destruction  of  their  skill, 
their  economy,  and  their  activity,  as  is  the 
case  with  beavers,  when  their  communities 
have  been  broken  up  and  dispersed  by  the 
hunters.* 
•  We  bste  noofniis  many  Meat  taken  frsM  a 
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"  By  a  htppj  effect  of  the  seonrity  ei^oyed 
by  families  in  tkeir  different  tndes,  aadthankB 
to  the  aid,  or  mont'de-pieU,  established  in  the 
very  bosom  of  the  corporation  for  its  neoessi- 
tons  members,  who,  withont  this  assistance, 
might  have  been  plonged  into  misery,  these 
economical  establishments  at  Barcelona  hare 
directly  contributed  to  maintain  the  prosperity 
of  the  arts,  by  shutting  out  misery  from  the 
workshop,  and  preserving  the  operatives  from 
indigence.  Without  this  corporate  police,  by 
which  each  trade  is  surrounded,  the  property 
and  the  fortune  of  the  artisan  would  have  been 
exposed  to  the  greatest  risks;  moreover,  the 
credit  and  stabimy  of  the  trades  themselves 
would  have  been  perilled ;  for  then  the  quack, 
the  unskilled  operative,  and  the  obscure  ad- 
venturer, might  have  imposed  upon  the  public 
with  impunity,  and  a  pernicious  latitude  might 
have  taken  the  place  of  liberty.  On  the  ouer 
hand,  the  trades-corporations  being  powerftil 
associations,  each  one  by  itself  being  governed 
by  a  unanimity  of  intelligence  and  a  communi- 
t^  of  interests,  could  purchase  their  stocks  of 
raw  materials  seasonably  and  advantageously. 
They  supplied  the  wants  of  the  masters ;  they 
made  advances,  or  stood  security,  for  those  of 
their  members  who  lacked  either  time  or  ftinds 
for  making  great  preliminary  disbursements 
of  capital  at  their  own  cost  Besides,  these 
corporations,  comprehending  and  representing 
the  industry  of  the  nation,  and  conseonently 
feeling  an  interest  in  its  taiaintenanoe,  address- 
ed from  time  to  time  memorials  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Council,  or  to  the  Cortes,  relative  to  the 
injuries  they  were  sustaining,  or  the  approach 
of  which  tiiey,  m  it  often  happened,  foresaw 
from  the  introduction  of  counterfeit  goods,  or 
of  foreign  productions,  which  is  a  cause  of  ruin 
to  our  industry.  In  fine,  without  the  institu- 
tion of  trades-corporations,  instruction  would 
have  been  void  of  order  and  fixed  rules ;  for 
where  there  are  no  masters  duly  authorised 
and  permanentiy  established,  neither  will 
there  be  any  disciples;  and  aH  regulations,  in 
default  of  an  executive  power  to  see  them  ob- 
served, will  be  disregarded  and  trodden  under 
foot  Trades-corporations  are  so  necessarr  to 
the  preservation  of  the  arts,  that  the  various 
trades  known  at  the  present  day  in  this  capital 
have  derived  their  appellations  and  their  origin 
from  the  economical  divisions,  and  from  the 
arts  established  by  these  corporations.  When 
the  blacksmith  in  his  shop  made  ploughshares, 
nails,  keys,  knives,  swords,  ^,  the  names  of 
the  trades  of  the  blacksmith,  the  nailer,  the 
cntier,  the  armorer,  Ac  were  unknown;  and 
as  there  was  no  special  and  particular  instruc- 
tion in  each  of  these  branches  of  labor,  the 
separation  of  which  afterwards  formed  so  many 
new  arts  maintained  by  their  respective  com- 
munities, these  trades  were  unknown. 

"The  second  political  advantage  resulting 
from  the  institution  of  trades-corporations  at 
Barcelona  was,  the  esteem  and  consideration 

work  wfaioh  saw  the  light  In  1774,  from  the  press  of 
fianoha,  under  the  title  of  XMoourt  ewnomiqu»-pdU' 
Hqvepomrla  d^enudn  trwoail  tiMOimigw  dutmmen, 
par  D.  Bamm  JHffvd  BtlaeiiK  The  author  of  these 
ffiemoin,  fbaring  to  be  accused  of  a  gross  plagiarism, 
obeervee  that,  being  obliged  here  to  treat  of  this  same 
matter,  he  was  Ibreed  to  adopt  many  of  the  ideas  oon- 
taiiwd  in  this  work,  which  at  that  time  he  thought  it 
proper  to  publish  without  alBxiBg  his  real  name." 


in  which  at  aU  times  tiiese  establishmenii 
caused  both  the  artisans  and  tiie  arts  to  be 
held.  This  wise  institution  won  respect  for 
the  operative  classes,  by  constituting  them  a 
visible  and  permanent  order  in  Uie  state. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  conduct  and  the  mode  of 
life  of  tiie  Barcelonians  have  ever  been  such 
as  are  to  be  found  only  amongst  an  honorable 
people.  Never  having  been  confounded  with 
any  exempted  and  privileged  body  (for  the 
trades-corporations  draw  a  circle  around  their 
members,  and  let  them  know  what  they  are, 
and  what  they  are  worth),  these  people  learn- 
ed that  there  was  honor  and  virtue  within 
their  own  sphere,  and  labored  to  preserve 
these  qualities ;  so  certain  is  it  that  social  dis- 
tinctions in  a  nation  have  more  influence  than 
is  sometimes  believed  in  upholding  the  spirit 
of  each  social  class. 

"  Another  view  of  this  question  shows  uf 
that  trades-corporations  form  communities, 
governed  by  an  economic  code,  which  assigns 
to  each  corporation  certain  employments  and 
certain  honors,  to  which  every  individual 
member  may  aspire.  Even  men's  prc|)udices, 
when  wisely  directed,  sometimes  produce  ad- 
mirable effects.  Thus  the  government^  the 
administration  of  these  bodies,  in  which  the 
artisan  always  ex^joyed  the  prerogative  of 
managing  the  resources  and  the  interests  of 
his  trade  and  of  his  fellow-members,  with  the 
titie  of  Counsellor,  or  Elder  (Prohombre),  won 
for  the  mechanical  arts  of  Barcelona  pnbUc  and 
general  esteem ;  whilst  the  pre-eminence  in  a 
festival  or  an  assembly  serves  with  these  men 
to  soften  the  rigors  of  manual  labor,  and  the 
disadvantages  of  their  inferior  condition.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  trades  of  Barcelona, 
formed  into  well-organised  bodies,  fixed  and 
preserved  the  arts  in  that  capital,  they  had  the 
ftirther  credit,  by  acting  as  political  bodies 
of  the  most  numerous  cUss  of  the  people,  of 
gaining  a  high  esteem  for  their  members.  l%e 
obscure  artisan,  without  matriculation,  or  a 
common  bond,  continues  isolated  and  wander- 
ing; he  dies,  and  with  him  perishes  his  art; 
or  at  the  first  reverse  of  fortune,  he  emigrates 
and  abandons  his  craft  What  consideration 
can  wretched  wandering  followers  of  aagr  trade 
obtain  in  a  country  f  Just  such  as  knife-grin- 
ders and  tinkers  possess  in  tiie  provinces  of 
Spain.  At  Barcelona,  idl  the  trades  have  con- 
stantly enjoyed  the  same  general  esteem,  be- 
cause 931  have  been  established  and  governed 
upon  a  system  which  has  rendered  them  fixed, 
respectable,  and  prosperous. 

''The  esteem  in  which  the  trades  of  Barcelo- 
na were  held  from  the  time  when  the  munici- 
pal government  had  formed  them  into  national 
corporations,  the  agents  of  public  economy, 
gave  rise  to  the  laudable  and  useftil  custom  of 
perpetuating  trades  in  the  same  families.  Jn 
fact  the  people  having  learned  that,  without 
quitting  the  class  to  which  they  belonged, 
tney  could  preserve  the  respect  and  considera- 
tion due  to  useM  and  honorable  citixens,  no 
longer  desired  to  quit  it,  and  were  no  longer 
ashamed  of  their  condition.  When  trades  are 
held  In  honor^  which  is  the  consequence  of 
the  stability  and  civil  properties  of  eoipora. 
tions,  they  naturally  become  hereditary.  Now, 
the  advantages  both  to  the  artisan  and  the 
arts,  resulting  from  this  transmission  of  trades. 
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gre  80  real  and  lo  well  known,  that  it  Is  need- 
loM  to  specify  them  here,  or  to  dwell  upon  their 
sklntary  effeets.  This  demarcation  and  clae- 
aification  of  tradei  oaoaed  many  of  the  arts  to 
become  sure  possessions  for  those  who  adopted 
them.  Henoe  fathers  aimed  at  transmitting 
their  trade  to  their  sons ;  and  thus  was  formed 
an  indestraotiblo  ma^  of  nationid  industry, 
which  made  labor  honorable,  by  implanting 
steady  and  homogeneous  manner^  if  we  may 
•0  speak,  in  the  bosom  of  the  class  of  artisans. 
« Another  circumstance  contributed  still 
more  to  render  the  exercise  of  the  mechanical 
arts  honorable  at  Barcelona,  not  only  more 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  Spain,  but  more 
than  |n  any  other  state,  ancient  or  modem. 
This  was  tiie  admission  of  the  trades-oor- 

rfttions  upon  the  register  of  municipal  offices 
this  city,  which  enjoyed  so  many  royal 
grants  and  extraordinary  privileges  of  inde- 
pendenoe.  Thus  the  nobility — that  Gothic 
nobility — ^with  their  great  domains,  sought  to 
be  incorporated  with  the  operatiTcs  in  the 
A^funtamiento,  there  to  All  the  offices  and  su- 
preme stations  in  the  political  goremment^ 
which,  during  more  than  fire  hundred  years, 
continued  in  Barcelona  under  a  form  and  In  a 
spirit  truly  democratic*  All  mechanical  offices, 
iHthout  any  odious  distinction  or  exclusion, 
were  held  worthy  to  be  declared  qualifled  for 
the  oonsistorial  council  of  magistrates ;  all  had 
a  Toiee  and  a  rote  among  the  conscript  others 
who  represented  this  city,  the  most  highly 
pririleged  perhaps  that  ever  existed ;  one  of 
the  most  renowned  for  its  laws,  its  power,  and 
its  influence  |  one  of  the  most  respected  in  the 
middle  ages  amongst  all  the  states  and  mon- 
archies of  Europe,  Asia,  and  AfHoa.t 

**  This  political  Sjrstem,  and  this  municipal 
form  of  goTcmment,  resembled  that  which 
prerailed  in  the  middle  ages  amongst  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Italy,  whence  Oatalonia 
Dorrowed  many  of  its  customs  and  usages. 
Cknoa,  Pisa,  Milan,  Pavia,  Florence,  Sienna, 
and  other  towns,  had  a  municipal  goremment 
composed  of  the  leading  men  in  commerce, 
and  the  arts,  under  the  name  of  oonsnls,  coun- 
sellors, Ac  Priorm  ArHum — such  was  the 
name  of  a  popular  form  of  elective  govern- 
ment, distributed  among  the  diiferent  classes 
of  eitlsens,  without  excluding  the  artisans, 
who,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
were  in  their  most  flourishing  condition,  form- 
ing the  most  respectable  part  of  the  population, 
and  consequently  the  richest,  the  most  power- 
ftil,  and  the  most  ind^endent  This  demo* 
eratlc  liberty,  besides  giving  stability  and 
permanent  to  industry  in  the  towns  of  Italy, 
conferred  a  singular  degree  of  honor  on  the 
mechanical  professions.  The  grand  council  of 
these  towns  was  summoned  by  the  tolling  of 
the  bell,  when  Uie  artisans  arranged  themselves 

•  «*OoDSuHtlM  Appendlz  cf  Notes,  Nos.  S8  and  80. 
Tou  will  there  see  what  respect  and  power  the  town 
of  Barcelona  enjoyed  at  another  period,  l^  means  cf 
the  municipal  auigistratea^  who  represented  it  under 
the  ordinary  name  of  eouneOkics." 

f  **In  the  diplomatio  coneotkm  of  these  moaoirs, 
we  find  a  multitade  of  letters  and  oiher  documents 
proving  the  direct  and  mutual  relations  which  exist' 
ed  between  the  dty  of  Barcelona  and  the  Mnperore 
of  the  East,  of  Germany,  the  sultans  cf  Egypt,  the 
kings  of  Tunis,  of  Morocco,  and  various  monaxchs 
and  states,  or  other  great  powers  of  Sarope." 


under  the  banners  or  gonfklons  of  their  respec- 
tive trades.  Buch  was  also  the  political  con- 
stitution of  Barcelona  firom  Uie  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  With  these  facts  before  us,  need 
we  feel  surprise  that,  in  our  own  da3r8,  arts 
and  artisans  in  Barcelona  still  retain  undimi- 
nished esteem  and  consideration ;  that  a  love 
for  mechanical  professions  has  become  here- 
ditary ;  that  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  the 
artisan  class  have  become  traditionid,  even  to 
the  last  generations,  in  which  the  customs  of 
their  ancestors  have  been  transmitted  by  the 
succession  of  example,  even  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  political  reasons  in  which  these 
customs  had  their  origin  ?  Several  teades-cor- 
porations  still  preserve  in  the  halls  of  their 
jxmUu  the  portraits  of  those  of  their  members 
who  formerly  obtained  the  ftrt t  employments 
in  the  state.  Must  not  this  laudable  practice 
have  engraven  on  the  memory  of  the  members 
of  the  corporation  all  the  ideas  of  honor  and 
digni^  consistent  with  the  condition  of  an 
artisan  ?  Assuredly  the  popular  form  of  the 
ancient  government  of  Barcelona  could  not  fail 
to  imprint  itself  generally  and  forcibly  on  the 
manners  of  the  people ;  indeed,  where  all  the 
citiiens  were  equu  in  the  participation  of 
honors,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  one  would 
willingly  remain  inferior  to  another  in  virtue 
or  in  merit,  idthough  inferior,  in  other  respects, 
by  his  condition  and  fortune.  This  noble  emu- 
lation, which  must  naturally  have  been  awak- 
ened to  activity  in  the  concourse  of  iJl  orders 
in  the  state,  gave  birth  to  the  dignity,  the  lofty 
and  inviolate  probity  of  the  artisans  of  Barce- 
lona ;  and  this  character  they  have  maintained 
to  our  own  times,  to  the  admiration  of  Spain 
and  of  foreign  nations.  Such  has  been  the 
negligence  of  our  national  authors,  that  this 
nanative  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  disco- 
very :  up  to  the  present  time  Barcelona  and 
the  Principality  had  not  attracted  the  scruti- 
nising notice  of  the  political  historian,  so  that 
a  dark  shadow  still  oonceided  the  real  princi- 
ples (always  unknown  to  the  crowd)  ftom  which 
in  all  times,  have  sprung  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  of  nations. 

"  To  these  causes  may  be  attributed,  in  greai 
part,  the  esteem  which  the  artisans  have  ao- 

auired.  Nothing  could  be  more  salutary  than 
bis  obligation  they  were  always  under  of  com- 
porting themselves  with  dignity  and  distinction 
in  public  employments,  whether  in  the  corpo- 
ration or  the  municipal  government.  Moreover 
the  constant  example  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  who,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  always 
Hved  in  common  with  his  apprentices  in  a 
praisewortiiy  manner,  has  confirmed  the  chil- 
dren in  ideas  of  order  and  dignity ;  for  the 
manners  and  habits  of  a  people,  wtdeh  are  as 
powerful  as  law,  must  be  inculcated  from  the 
tenderest  age  Thus,  in  Barcelona,  the  opera- 
tive has  never  been  oonfounded  by  the  sloven- 
liness of  his  dress  with  the  mendicant,  whose 
idle  and  dissipated  habits,  says  an  illustrious 
writer,  are  earily  contracted  when  the  dress  cf 
the  man  of  respectability  is  in  no  way  distin- 
guished firom  that  of  the  rabble.  Nor  are  the 
Uboring  population  ever  seen  wearing  those 
cumbersome  garments  which,  serving  as  a 
cover  for  rags  and  a  cloak  for  idleness,  cramp 
the  movements  and  activity  of  the  body,  ana 
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invite  to  a  life  of  indolent  ease.  The  people 
haye  not  contracted  a  habit  of  frequenting  ta- 
Terns,  where  example  leads  to  dronkenneu 
and  moral  disorders.  Their  amusements,  so 
necessary  for  working  people  to  render  their 
daily  toils  supportable,  have  always  been  in- 
nocent recreations,  which  either  afforded  them 
repose  from  their  iatigues  or  varied  them.  The 
games  formerly  permitted  were  either  the  ring 
{la  bague),  nine  pins,  bowls,  ball,  shooting  at 
a  mark,  fencing,  and  public  dancing,  authoris- 
ed and  watched  over  by  the  authorities;  an 
amusement  which  from  time  immemorial  has 
been  general  amongst  the  Catalans,  in  certain 
seasons  and  on  certain  festivals  of  the  year. 

''  The  respect  for  the  artisan  of  Barcelona 
has  never  been  diminished  on  account  of  the 
material  on  which  his  art  was  exercised,  whe- 
ther it  was  silver,  steel,  iron,  copper,  wood,  or 
wool.  We  have  seen  tiiat  aU  the  trades  were 
equally  eligible  to  the  municipal  offices  of  the 
state  ,'  none  were  excluded — not  even  butchers. 
Ancient  Barcelona  did  not  commit  the  political 
error  of  establishing  preferenoes  that  might 
have  produced  some  odious  distinctions  of 
trades.  The  inhabitants  considered  that  all 
the  citisens  were  in  themselves  worthy  of 
esteem,  since  all  contributed  to  the  growth  and 
maintenance  of  the  property  of  a  capital  whose 
opulence  and  power  were  founded  upon  the 
industry  of  the  arUsan  and  the  merchant.  In 
fact,  Barcelona  has  ever  been  firee  fVom  that 
idea,  so  generally  entertained,  that  every  me- 
ohanioal  profession  is  low  and  vulgar — a  mis- 
chievous and  very  common  prejudice,  which, 
in  the  provinces  of  6pain,  has  made  an  irre- 
parable breach  in  the  progress  of  the  arts. 
At  Barcelona,  admission  into  certain  trades- 
corporations  has  never  been  reftwed  to  the 
members  of  other  trades :  in  this  city  all  the 
trades  are  held  in  the  same  estimation.  In  a 
word,  neither  Barcelona  nor  any  other  town  in 
Catalonia  has  ever  entertained  those  vulgar 
prejudices  that  are  enough  to  prevent  honor- 
able men  from  devoting  themselves  to  the  arts, 
or  to  cause  the  son  to  forsake  the  art  practised 
by  the  father."* 

Non  86,  p.  361. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  numerous  CounoUs 
held  by  the  Church  at  different  epochs ;  why, 
it  will  be  asked,  does  she  not  hold  them  more 
frequently  now  7  I  will  answer  this  question 
by  quoting  a  Judicious  passage  ttom  Count  de 
Maistre,  in  his  work  On  thePop*,  book  L  chap. 
2.— 

"  In  the  first  ages  of  Christiani^,"  says  he, 
"  it  was  more  easy  to  assemble  Councils,  be- 
cause the  Church  was  not  so  numerous  as  now, 
and  because  the  emperors  possessed  powers 
that  enabled  a  sufficient  number  of  Bishops  to 
assemble,  so  that  their  decisions  needed  only 
the  assent  of  other  Bishops.  Yet  these  Coun- 
cils were  not  assembled  without  much  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  But  in  modem  times, 
since  the  civilised  world  has  been  divided  into 
so  many  sovereignties,  and  immeasurably  in- 
creased by  our  intrepid  navigators,  an  Ecu- 
menical Council  has  become  a  chlmera.f  Sim- 

•  0M  the  remarks  of  his  BzoeUeney  M.  Oampc 
manes  on  these  abuses  and  fUse  principles  of  PoUoy, 
In  his  DiacouTH.  <m  the  B)pular  Echtoatum  nf  ArtC- 
9ant,  fh>m  page  119  to  100. 

♦  We oidlnarily  oaU  aehiaMra>  or  ao  ia^oislU- 


ply  to  oonvoko  all  the  Bishops,  and  to  briag 
legally  together  such  a  convocation,  five  or  six  . 
yean  woud  not  suffice." 

NoTB  87,  p.  869. 

That  my  readers  may  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  and  accuracy  of  what  I  here  aflhm,  I 
invite  them  to  read  the  history  of  the  heresies 
that  have  afflicted  the  Church  since  the  first 
ages,  but  particularly  fh>m  the  tenth  oentniy 
down  to  our  own  days. 

NoTB  88,  p.  378. 

It  was  not,  I  have  said,  without  prejudioe  to 
the  liberty  of  the  people  that  the  influenoe  of 
the  clergy  was  withdrawn  fh>m  the  working  of 
the  political  machine.  In  order  to  ascertain 
how  far  this  is  true,  it  may  be  weU  to  remark, 
that  a  great  number  of  theologians  were  fa» 
vorable  to  tolerably  liberal  declines  in  politi- 
cal matters,  and  thai  it  was  the  elergy  who  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  freedom  in  speaking  to 
kings,  even  after  the  people  had  almost  en- 
tirelylost  the  right  of  intervention  in  political 
affairs.  Observe  what  opinions  St.  Thomat 
held  on  forms  of  government. 

(Quest  cv.l»a».) 

Dt  ratione  JudieitUium  prceoeptorum  art,  1. 
Respondeo  dicendum,  quod  circa  bonam  ordi- 
nationem  principum  in  aliqua  civitate,  vel 
gente,  duo  sunt  attendenda,  quorum  unum  est» 
ut  omnes  aliquam  partem  habeant  in  prinoi- 
patu ;  per  hoc  enim  conservator  pax  populi  et 
onmes  talem  ordinationem  amant  et  cnstodiunt 
ut  dicitur  (U.  Polit.,  cap.  L) ;  aliud  est  quod 
attenditur  secundum  speciem  regiminis  vel 
ordinationis  principatum,  ci^us  cum  sint  diver- 
ssB  species,  ut  philosophus  tradit  in  IIL  PoliL 
cap.  v.,  prsdoipue  tamen  unum  regimen  est,  in 
quo  unus  prinoipatur  secundum  virtutem:  et 
aristocratia,  id  est  potestas  optimorum,  in  qua 
allqui  pauci  principantur  secundum  virtutem. 
Undo  optima  ordinatio  principum  est  in  aliqua 
civitate  vel  regno,  in  quo  unus  praaficitur 
secundum  virtutem  qui  omnibus  prassit  et  sub 
ipso  sunt  allqui  principantes  secundum  virtu- 
tem, et  tamen  talis  principatos  ad  omnes  per- 
tinety  turn  qnia  ex  omnibus  eligi  possunt  turn 
quia  etiam  ab  omnibus  eliguntnr.  Talis  vero 
est  omnis  poUtia  bene  commixta  ex  regno  in 
quantam  unus  praeest,  et  aristocraUa  in  quan- 
tum multi  principantur  secundum  virtutem,  et 
ex  demoeratia,  id  est  poteetate  populi  in  quan- 
tum ex  popularibus  possunt  eligi  principes,  et 
ad  populum  pertinet  elecUo  principum,  et  hoe 
Mt  institutnm  secundum  legem  divinam. 
Dirns  Thomas.  (1*  2>  0.  90,  art  4^ 

Bt  sic  ex  quatuor  prssdictis  potest  eolligi 
definitio  legis  quss  nihil  est  aliud  quam  qas»- 
dam  rationis  ordinatio  ad  bonnm  commune  ab 
eo  qui  euram  oonuannitatis  habet  promnlgata. 
Q.  95,  art  4. 

litj,  that  which  oflm  great  dlflkmltiea.  On  this  oe- 
oaslon  we  cannot  help  obmrring  to  sincere  peraons. 
that  ttom  thorn  great  dUBcultiM.  they  may  jodm  of 
the  lawftelneas  and  sinoerlty  at  the  desires  maoUM- 
ed  t^  the  Ki^dttant  refbrmers  and  appellants  to  Ooon- 
oUs.  They  do  not  wish  for  Ooondls;  bat  under  the 
shadow  of  this  word,  thoy  wish  to  escape  the  autho* 
rlty  of  their  legitimate  superiors.  (Note  bv  the  aup 
thots  of  the  JKbUothique  de  BdMon,  pubUahed  la 
Spain.) 
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Tertio  eet  4e  latione  legis  hiimaii»  nt  insti- 
toatur  a  g;abernaiite  oommnnitatem  oiTitatU: 
■iont  rapra  dietom  est  (Quest  90,  art  8.)  Bt 
■ecnndum  hoc  distingnuntor  leges  hiunan» 
seonndum  dirersa  regimina  ciiitatoin,  qaomm 
mmm,  secundum  phUosophum  in  III.  PoUu, 
eap.  xi.,  est  regnum,  quando  sOillcetoiyifcas  gu- 
bernatnr  ab  uno,  et  secundum  hoc  aooipiuntor 
oonstitutiones  priuoipum;  aliud  Toro  regimen 
est  aristocratia,  id  est  prindpatag  optimorum 
T^  optimatnm,  et  secundum  hoe  sumuntur  re- 
fponsa  prudentum  et  eliam  senatusoonsulta. 
Aliud  rogimen  est  oligarohia,  id  est  prinoipatuS 
paueorum  divitnm  et  potentum;  et  secundum 
DOC  sumitur  jus  prsetorium,  quod  etiam  honora- 
rium dicitur.  Aliud  autem  regimen  est  popnli, 
quod  nominatur  democratia;  et  secundum  hoc 
fumuntur  plebisoita.  Aliud  autem  est  tyranni- 
enm,  quod  est  omnino  corruptum  unde  ez  hoc 
Hon  sumitur  aliqua  lex.  Est  etiam  et  aliquod 
regimen  ex  istis  oommixtnm,  quod  est  opti- 
mum, ot  secundum  hoc  sumitur  lex  quam 
majores  natu  simul  cum  plebibus  sanxerunt^  ut 
Isidorus  dioit  lib.  5,  Etym,  O,  cap.  x. 

If  certain  deolaimers  are  to  be  belieyed,  it 
would  seem  that  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  law 
which  governs,  and  not  the  will  of  man,  is 
quite  a  recent  discovery.  But  observe  with 
wliat  solidity  and  perspicuity  the  angelic  doctor 
expounds  this  doctrine. 

a*»>Q.dft,artl.) 

TTtrum  fiierit  utile  aliquas  leges  poni  ab  ho- 
minibus. 

Ad  2°>  dicendum,  quod  sicut  Pfailosophus 
dicit  1.  Rhetor.  Mdius  est  omnia  ordinari 
lege,  quam  dimittere  judieum  arbitrio,  et  hoe 
propter  tria.  Prime  quidem,  quia  faciltus  est 
hivenire  paucos  sapientes,  qui  sufficiant  ad  rec- 
tas  leges  ponendas,  quam  multos;  qui  require- 
rentur  ad  recte  judicandum  de  singulis.  Se- 
oundo,  quia  illi  qui  leges  ponunt,  ex  multo 
tempore  considerant  quid  lege  ferendnm  sit : 
Bed  judicia  de  singnlaribus  factis  fiunt  ex  casi- 
bus  subito  exortis.  Facilius  autem  ex  multis 
consideratis  potest  homo  videre  quid  rectum 
sity  quam  solum  ex  aliquo  uno  facto.  Tertio, 
quia  legislatoros  judioant  in  universall,  et  de 
ftitnris :  Sed  homines  Judiciis  prsesidentes  judi- 
oant de  pnBsentibus ;  ad  quad  affioientnr  amore 
vel  odio,  aut  aliqua  cupiditate;  et  sic  eorum 
depravator  judicium.  Quia  ergo  justitia  ani- 
mata  judiois  non  invenitur  in  mtdtis,  et  quia 
flexibUis  est :  ideo  necessarium  ftdt  in  quibus- 
oumque  est  possibile,  legem  determinare  quid 
judicandum  sity  etpauoissima  arbitrio  hbminum 
oommittere. 

In  Spain,  the  Procuradoret  of  the  Cortes 
dared  not  raise  their  voices  against  the  excesses 
<tf  power;  and  their  timidity  drew  down  the 
keen  reproaches  of  P.  Mariana.  In  the  exami- 
nation to  which  he  was  subjected  in  the  cele- 
brated suit  commenced  against  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  ««ven  treaHae9f  he  confesses 
haWng  applied  to  the  Procuradorta  the  epithets 
of  vUtf  fuperfieial,  and  utterly  vena^  only 
striving  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  prince,  and 
their  own  particular  interests,  without  solici- 
tude for  the  public  good.  He  added,  that  such 
was  the  pubUo  cry,  the  general  complain^  at 
least  at  Toledo,  where  he  was  residing. 

I  will  leave  unnoticed  his  work  intituled  2>« 

Sege  €t  Begu  inttitutione,  of  which  I  have 
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spoken  elsewhere.  Oonflnlng  myscif  to  hit 
Hiatory  of  Spain,  I  will  observe  with  what 
liberty  he  expresses  himself  on  the  most  deli- 
cate points,  without  meeting  with  any  opposi- 
tion, either  firom  the  civil  or  from  the  ecdesi- 
astical  authority.  In  his  1st  book,  chap.  4, 
speaking  of  the  Aragonese,  in  his  usual  grave 
and  severe  tone,  he  says:  "The  Aragonese 
possess  and  enjoy  laws  and  /uero»  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  other  people  of  Spain; 
they  possess  every  thing  most  adapted  for  pre- 
serving liberty  against  the  excessive  power 
of  kings,  for  preventing  this  power  from  de- 
generating and  changing,  by  its  natural  ten- 
dency, into  tyranny ;  for  they  are  not  ignorant 
of  this  truth,  that  the  right  of  liberty  is  gene- 
rally lost  by  domes." 

It  was  precisely  at  this  epoch  that  the  clergy 
expressed  themselves  with  the  greatest  freedom 
Oh  the  most  delicate  of  aU  subjects,  that  of  con- 
tributions. .  The  venerable  Pidafox,  in  his  me- 
morial or  petition  to  the  king  for  ecclesiastical 
immunity,  said:  ''According  to  St  Augustine, 
to  the  great  Tostat^  and  other  weighty  authors, 
the  Son  of  God  i^ipointed  that  the  children  of 
God — ^that  is  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  his 
priests — should  not  pay  tribute  to  the  pagan 
princes.  In  fact,  he  addressed  to  St  Peter  the 
following  question,  already  resolved  by  the  eter- 
nal wisdom  of  the  Father:  Beges  gentium  a 
quibua  accijnunt  trihutum,  a  filiie,  an  ab  alienit  f 
Bt  Peter  answered,  Ab  alienia;  and  our  Lord 
concluded  with  these  words :  Frgo  W>eri  eunt 
filii,  I  may  be  allowed,  sire,  to  make  this 
delicate  observation,  that  the  Divine  Majesty 
does  not  say,  Regee  gentium  a  quibue  capiunt 
tribfitum,  but  a  quibut  aecipiuni.  By  this  word 
aeeipiuntf  we  understand  the  mildness  and 
mansuetude  with  which  the  payment  of  a  tri- 
bute should  always  be  exacted,  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  bitterness  and  repugnance  acoom- 
panying  a  tribute. 

"46.  It  is  doubtless  usefiil  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  state,  tiiat,  in  the  first  place,  subjects 
should  give,  in  order  that  princes  may  then, 
receive.  It  is  proper  that  kings  should  receive, 
and  employ  the  tribute  paid  them,  for  on  this 
depends  the  safety  of  crowns ;  but  it  is  well  that 
su^ects  should  first  give  it  voluntarily.  It  is 
doubtless  from  this  passage  of  Scripture,  from 
this  expression  of  the  Eternal  Word,  that  the 
Catholio  Crown,  always  so  pious,  has  received 
tiie  holy  doc^e,  by  virtue  of  which  neither 
your  mi^esty  nor  your  illustrious  predecessors 
have  ever  permitted  a  tribute  to  be  levied 
without  its  having  first  received  the  consent  of 
the  kingdoms  themselves,  and  been  offered  by 
them ;  and  your  m^esty  is  incomparably  more 
exalted  by  limiting  and  moderating  your  power, 
than  by  exercising  it  to  its  utmost  extent 

"47.  Sire,  if  laymen,  who  have  no  exemption 
in  matters  of  tribute,  eigoy  that  which  the 
kindness  of  your  mi^esty  and  of  the  most 
Catholic  kings  grant  them ;  if  they  do  not  pay 
till  they  choose  to  make  a  voluntary  offering ; 
if  nothing  is  received  firom  them  except  on  this 
condition,  will  religion,  your  mi^esty's  re- 
nowned piety,  and  the  devoted  seal  of  the 
Council,  allow  the  clergy — the  sons,  the  min- 
isters of  God,  the  privileged,  those  who  are 
exempt  by  divine  and  human  law  in  aU  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  among  the  very 
pagans— to  enjoy  less  ikvcr  than  strangei% 
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who  are  iiot»  Uke  ihem,  either  miButera  of  the 
Church  or  priests  of  God  ?  Is  the  word  cajnunt, 
tire,  to  be  applied  exdiuiyely  to  the  ministers 
of  God,  and  the  word  aooipiunt  to  men  of  the 
world?" 

In  his  work  intituled  HiHoria  Beal  Sagradaj 
the  same  writer  raises  his  yoioe  against  tyranny 
with  extreme  severity : 

<<12.  SucKf"  says  he,  **%»  the  law  which  ike 
king  whom  you  with /or  will  mmntain  in  your 
reaard.  The  word  law  is  here  employed  ironi- 
oaily,  as  if  Ged  should  say:  'Yoa  imagine, 
without  doobt,  that  this  king  of  yours  wonld 
gorem  aooording  to  law;  on  this  supposition 
yoa  ariced  for  him,  since  you  oomplained  that 
my  tribunal  did  not  govern  you.  Now,  the 
law  which  this  king  will  exercise  towards  you 
will  be,  to  disregard  all  law;  and  his  law  will 
eventually  be  tyranny  respected.'  The  politi- 
cian who,  relying  upon  this  passage,  should 
attribute  as  a  right  to  the  monarch  a  power 
which  is  merely  pointed  out  by  God  to  ihe 
people  as  a  chastisement^  wonld  be  an  uncivil- 
ised being,,  unworthy  of  being  treated  at  a 
rational  creature.  The  Lord,  in  this  instance, 
does  not  define  what  is  the  best;  he  does  not 
8^y  what  he  is  giving  them ;  these  words  are 
no  appreciation  of  power ;  he  merely  declares 
what  would  be  the  ease,  and  what  he  condemns. 
Who  shall  dare  to  found  the  origin  of  tyranny 
on  Justice  itself?  God  says,  that  he  whom 
they  desire  for  a  king  will  be  a  tyrant-^not  a 
tyrant  approved  of  by  him,  but  a  tyrant  that  he 
reprobates  and  chastises.  And  subsequent 
events  cleariy  shewed  it»  since  there  were  in 
Israel  wicked  kings,  by  whom  the  prophecy 
was  ftdfllled,  and  Saints  who  obtained  on  the 
throne  the  meroy  of  God.  The  wicked  kings 
literally  accomplished  the  divine  threat^  by 
doing  what  they  were  forbidden ;  the  good  ones 
established  their  dignity  upon  propriety  and 
justice  within  prescribed  limits." 

Father  Marques,  in  his  Chrietian  Prince  or 
Magietrate  {Gobemador  Crietiano),  also  en- 
larges on  the  same  question ;  he  expounds  his 
opinion  both  theoretically  and  practically, 

(Chapter  zvL  68.) 

"Thus  far  we  have  heard  the  words  of  Philo, 
writing  on  this  event  As  these  words  aiforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  reasoning  on  the  obliga- 
tions of  Christian  kings,  I  have  taken  care  to 
quote  them  at  length.  I  will  not  expect  these 
kings  to  act  like  Moses ;  for  they  have  not  the 
■liraonlous  aid  which  the  Hebrew  legislator  re- 
oeived  for  the  relief  of  the  people,  nor  the  rod 
which  God  gave  him  to  make  water  flow  from 
the  rock  at  need.  But  I  will  recommend  them 
to  reflect  maturely  on  the  additional  services 
they  shall  attempt  to  exact  from  their  subjeote, 
and  the  burdens  they  shall  impose  on  them. 
Let  them  reflect  that  they  are  bound  to  justify 
the  motive  of  their  request  in  all  truth,  and 
without  any  fklse  coloring;  idways  and  con- 
stantly aware  that  they  are  in  the  presence  of 
God,  that  the  eyes  of  God  are  fixed  on  their 
hands,  that  He  will  require  from  them  a  strict 
aocount  of  their  actions.  For,  as  the  holy 
doctor  of  Nasiansen  says,  the  Son  of  God  came 
designedly  into  the  worid  at  the  taking  of  a 
census  and  »  resettlement  of  the  iniposts,  In 
erder  to  confound  kings  who  would  have  ap- 
^inted  than  through  eaprioe;  to  that  kings 


may  now  know  fliai  the  Son  of  God  takes 
account  of  every  item,  and  weichs  in  the  bal* 
anoe  of  his  strict  justice  thmgi  which  we 
should  aocount  of  little  moment 

**  The  above  reflection  will  serve  to  dispel  the 
false  ideas  of  certain  flatterers,  who,  to  obtain 
the  favor  of  princes,  persuade  them  that  th^ 
are  perfectly  independent  and  the  masters  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  their  subjects,  free  to 
dispose  of  them  as  they  may  think  proper.  ]ji 
support  of  this  pretended  maxim,  they  allege, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  history  of  Samuel,  who 
answered  the  people  on  the  part  of  God,  when 
they  were  demanding  a  king,  'You  shall  hava 
one,  but  on  terrible  conditions.'  This  king  waa 
to  take  from  them  their  flelds,  their  vineyards|y 
their  oliveyards,  to  give  them  to  his  servanta; 
he  was  to  take  their  daughters  for  slaves, '  to 
make  him  ointments,  and  to  be  his  cooks  and 
bakers.'  And  they  have  not  obeerved  that^  aa 
John  Bodin  says,  this  is  the  interpretation  of 
Philip  Melancthon,  which  alone  is  suflicient  to 
render  it  suspicious.  Moreover,  as  St  Gregory, 
and  after  him  other  doctors,  have  observed, 
this  passage  of  Scripture  does  not  establish  the 
just  right  of  kings,  but  raUier  announces  be- 
forehand the  tyranny  of  a  great  number  of 
princes;  in  fine,  these  words  do  not  explain 
what  good  princes  might  do,  but  merely  whAt 
bad  ones  would  usually  do.  Hence,  when 
Achab  seised  upon  the  vineyard  of  Naboth, 
God  was  angry  with  him,  and  we  know  how 
He  treated  him.  When  David,  the  elect  of 
God,  demanded  a  spot  whereon  to  set  up  the 
idtar  of  Jebusee,  he  onlv  asked  it  on  condition 
of  paying  the  value  of  the  land. 

''For  this  reason  princes  should  examine 
with  scrupulous  attention  whether  contribu- 
tions are  just;  for  if  they  are  not,  doctors 
decide  that  they  cannot,  without  manifest  in- 
justice, thus  more  or  less  infringe  on  the  righta 
of  their  subjects.  This  doctrine  is  so  Catholio 
and  certain,  that  men  holding  sound  doctrine 
affirm  that»  in  this  case,  princes  cannot  impose 
fresh  tributes,  e\en  though  necessary,  without 
the  consent  of  the  nation.  For,  say  they,  the 
prinee  not  being  (which  he  oertainly  is  not) 
the  master  of  his  subjects'  property^  cannot 
make  use  of  it  without  the  consent  of  thoae 
fVom  whom  he  is  to  receive  it  This  custom 
has  been  long  in  practice  in  the  kingdom  of 
Castile,  where  the  laws  of  royalty  prohibit  the 
levying  of  any  new  impost  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Cortes:  after  having  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Cortes,  Uie  impost  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  towns;  and  the  prinoe 
does  not  consider  his  demand  granted  till  it 
has  received  the  sanction  of  Uie  minority  of  the 
towns.  Edward  L  of  England  made  a  similar 
law,  according  to  many  authors  of  weight;  and 
Philip  of  Commines  says,  that  it  was  Uie  same 
in  France  till  the  time  of  Charles  VIL,  who^ 
urged  by  an  extreme  necessity,  suppressed 
these  formalities,  and  levied  a  tax  without 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  States,  and  thia 
infiict^  on  the  kingdom  so  deep  a  wound,  thmt 
it  will  long  oontinue  unhealed.  If  we  maj 
credit  certain  affirmations,  this  author  reportiL 
that  it  was  then  asserted  that  the  king  had 
escaped  from  the  guardianship  exercised  by  the 
kingdom;  but  tl^t  his  own  opinion  is,  that 
kings  cannot,  without  the  oonsent  of  their  peo» 
ple^  eiaot  a  aingle  fivthing;  ^inoes  a^ln^ 
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ottiarfrise,  M71  ha,  hSl  under  the  Pope's  ex- 
eommnnioatioik ;  no  doubt  tiiat  of  the  bull  In 
Ooena  Domini.  For  my  own  party  I  onght  to 
oonfeM  that  I  do  not  find  this  in  Philip  de 

Commines. With    respect   to    this 

•eoond  point,  it  is  erident,  that  the  prince  can- 
not, on  his  own  authority,  impose  new  tributes 
without  the  consent  of  Uie  nation,  whenever 
Hub  nation  shall  have  acquired  by  any  of  the 
reasons  mentioned  a  contrary  right,  which  I 
consider  to  be  the  case  in  Castile.  No  one,  in 
fiust,  will  deny  that  kingdoms  at  their  com- 
mencement have  a  right  to  choose  their  kings 
on  this  condition,  or  render  them  such  sendees 
as  to  obtain  in  return  that  no  new  imposts  shall 
be  laid  on  them  wi^out  their  consent  Now, 
in  either  case,  there  will  be  a  compact  made, 
from  which  kings  cannot  depart ;  and  it  is  of 
no  consequence,  as  some  imagine  it  to  be, 
whether  they  haye  obtained  their  kingdoms 
through  the  election  of  their  subjects,  or  by 
mere  force  of  arms.  Although  it  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  a  State  yielding  itself  of  its  own 
accord,  will  obtain  greater  privileges  and  better 
conditions  than  those  acquired  by  a  just  war, 
it  would  not,  however,  be  impossible  for  a  State, 
in  choosing  a  king,  to  confer  upon  him  all  its 
power  in  an  absolute  manner,  and  without  this 
restriction,  with  a  view  to  lay  him  under  greater 
obligations,  and  to  testify  to  him  a  greater 
degree  of  devotedness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  Ung,  who  had  subjected  a  kingdom  by  force 
of  arms,  might  nevertheless  voluntarily  grant 
it  this  privilege,  with  a  view  to  obtain  its 
patitude,  and  more  affectionate  obedience  on 
its  part  The  positive  rule,  therefore,  for  this 
particular  right,  will  be  the  contract  made, 
whether  virtually  or  expressly,  between  the 
State  and  the  prince ;  a  contract  which  should  be 
inviolable,  especially  if  it  is  sealed  by  an  oath." 

The  Prince,  or  Cfhrietian  Magittraie, 
(LIv.  iL  eh.  xxxix.  {  2.) 

"  Princes,  it  is  said,  may  compel  their  rab- 
jects  to  sell  at  half-price,  or  to  give  gratui- 
tously, a  part  of  their  property.  This  opinion 
is  generally  founded  on  the  law  which  ordains 
that,  when  a  ship  in  a  tempest  has  been  Aived 
by  Uirowing  overboard  a  part  of  the  cargo,  the 
proprietors  of  the  remaining  part  are  obliged  to 
make  a  proportionate  contribution  to  inden^lifv 
the  sufferers  for  the  loss  they  have  sustained. 
Bartholus  and  other  authors  have  inferred  from 
this,  that  in  a  time  of  necessity  and  famine  Uie 
monarch  may  require  his  sul^ects  to  give  gratui- 
tously, and  a  fortiori  to  sell  at  a  lower  mice,  a 
portion  of  their  property  to  those  in  need.  The 
monarch,  say  they,  might,  without  any  doubt, 
render  property  common,  as  it  was  before  the 
estAblishment  of  social  rights ;  he  may  conse- 
quently take  it  from  one  of  his  subjects  and 
give  it  to  another. 

''  It  is  certainly  said  in  the  laws  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  Uiat  he  who  should  be  chosen  by  God 
might  seise  upon  the  vineyards  and  property 
of  his  subjects,  to  confer  them  on  his  own  ser- 
vants; but  the  doctors  do  not  support  their 
arguments  on  this  text  In  fkct,  as  we  have 
faid  in  chapter  Idth,  book  L,  the  question  does 
not  concern  the  rights  of  a  good  prince,  but  the 
tyrannical  acts  of  a  bad  one.  Now,  a  careftil 
ftndy  of  the  Soriptnref  will  shew,  that  this 


passage  must  b«  fikvonryble  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  opinions;  for,  if  it  were  intended  to 
establish  that  kings  would  possess  in  conscience 
the  authori^  set  forth  in  this  passage,  th^y 
would  certainly  have  the  right  of  seising  the 
property  of  one  of  their  subjects  to  give  it  to 
another.  If  this  passage  is  merely  meant  as  • 
declaration  of  the  injustices,  of  the  extortions, 
and  the  tyrannies  of  wicked  monarohs,  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  in  Scripture  the  deed  is  con- 
sidered unjust;  for  this  deed  is  alleged  as  an 
example  of  what  tyrants  would  do ;  now  if  it 
had  been  permitted  to  a  good  king,  it  would  not 
have  been  quoted  as  an  example  of  tyranny,  as 
the  Scriptures  suppose  it 

"Thus,  this  text  alone,  even  were  there  no 
other  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  would  satisfy 
me,  that  kings  cannot  lawfully  compel  their 
subjects  to  rdinqulsh  their  property  for  lesa 
than  its  value,  not  even  under  pretext  of  die 
public  good.  In  fact,  were  this  pretext  valid^ 
it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  the  kingi 
of  Israel  to  find  an  excuse  for  their  tyranny ; 
they  might  have  alleged,  that  it  was  important 
to  the  public  good  to  reward  servants  whose 
fidelity  was  so  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom.  Further,  King  Achab  might 
have  urged,  that  the  amusements  of  the  prince 
formed  a  part  of  the  pubUc  good,  since  the 
people  are  so  much  interested  in  the  health  of 
the  prince ;  and  under  this  pretext  might  have 
deprived  Naboth  of  his  vineyard  in  order  to 
enlarge  his  gardens.  We  find,  however,  that 
this  pretext  did  not  justify  him  in  compelling 
Naboth  even  to  sell  his  vineyard;  the  king, 
although  grieved,  was  not  cifended  by  this 
man's  ref^ual,  neither  was  it  his  intention  to 
seize  the  vineyard,  had  not  the  impious  Jesabel 
fhmished  him  with  the  means  of  doing  so. 

<'  Reason  is  evidently  in  favour  of  tliis  opi- 
nion.  Kings  are  the  ministers  of  justice,  and 
have  been  appointed  to  administer  and  uphold 
justice  among  the  peq>le.  As  St  Thomae 
teaches,  the  contract  in  buying  and  selling  ig 
only  just  in  proportion  as  tilie  price  is  equTva- 
lent  to  the  thing  purchased.  Public,  it  is  true, 
should  be  preferred  to  individual  interest;  in 
ease,  therefore,  that  a  State  is  in  danger  of 
dissolution,  the  monarch  might  demand  pro- 
perty at  a  less  price,  or  even  for  nothing,  just 
as  he  might  compel  the  cititen  to  expose  his 
Ufe,  which  is  of  still  greater  value,  in  defending 
the  common  cause  m  a  just  war.  This  caee, 
however,  as  P.  Molina  observes,  is  impossible, 
since  the  monarch  would  always  be  able  to 
indemnify  the  individual  for  the  loss  he  sua- 
tained,  by  levying  for  this  purpose  a  general 
tax,  a  just  tribute,  and  one  that  the  State  would 
be  bound  to  pay.  To  prove  this  still  more 
deariy,  let  us  imagine  the  most  urgent  case 
possible ;  let  us  suppose  that  the  king  is  be- 
sieged in  his  capital  by  a  tyrant;  the  tyrant 
is  about  to  enter  sword  and  torch  in  hand ;  he 
oifors  to  raise  the  siege  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing a  statue  of  gold  of  great  value,  formerly 
the  property  of  ^Ab  ancestors,  which  a  subject 
of  the  besieged  king,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  his  armies,  had  taken  in  the  plunder  of  n 
town,  and  made  the  inalienable  property  of  the 
eldest  son  of  his  family.  To  render  the  case 
stiU  more  pressing,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
tyrant  has  a  dearty-cherished  relation  in  tilie 
senrioe  of  the  besieged  king,  and  that  he  will 
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be  satisfied  if  %  rich  lord  of  the  kingdon, 
possessing  a  great  namber  of  estates,  be  de- 
spoiled, and  bis  property  conferred  on  his 
relation.  It  eannot  be  doubted  that,  in  order 
to  purchase  the  lives  of  all,  this  arrangement 
might  be  entered  into;  and  that  the  king 
'  would  be  justified  in  acceding  to  the  demand, 
in  taking  the  statue,  or  even  the  whole  of  this 

Sroperty,  to  confer  it  on  the  tyrant's  relation, 
ut  no  one  will  assert  that  the  lord  should 
suffer  the  whole  loss.  The  State  would  be 
under  the  obligation  of  indemnifying  him  for 
the  loss,  by  taking  upon  itself  the  indenmifi- 
cation,  Uie  lord  merely  contributing  his  quota ; 
for  this  reason,  that  it  woul4  be  opposed  to 
natural  justice  for  the  burdens  of  the  whole  body 
to  fjBkll  upon  a  single  member,  which  would  be 
the  case  according  to  the  law  proposed  by  the 
opponents.  If,  in  a  case  of  shipwreck,  all  the 
cargo  were  thrown  overboard  to  save  the  ship 
and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all,  the  obligation 
being  common  to  aU,  it  would  not  be  just  that 
it  should  fall  exclusively  upon  the  owners; 
because  the  cargo  could  best  be  thrown  over- 
board and  most  endangered  the  ship's  safety : 
the  loss  should  be  borne  by  all,  even  by  those 
who  had  with  them  things  only  of  little  weighty  as 
jewels  or  diamonds,  for  instance;  since  neither 
^ese  latter  proprietors  nor  the  vessel  herself 
could  be  saved  without  lightening  her  by 
throwing  overboard  the  heavier  portion  of  the 
cargo. 

"  The  law  decrees  also  that  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  shall  pay  his  quota.  Not  that  he  is  ob- 
liged to  indemnify  the  owners  of  the  merchan- 
dise lost,  because  he  sees  them  in  need ;  it 
may  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  these  parties  are 
rich,  and,  although  Uieir  present  loss  is  extreme, 
they  will  nevertheless  be  under  the  obligation 
of  returning  what  would  then  have  been  lent 
to  them ;  for,  as  the  doctors  decide,  there  is  no 
obligation  of  giving  to  the  rich  man  when  he 
suffers  a  heavy  loss,  when  a  loan  will  answer 
the  same  end.  But  it  is  said  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  master  of  a  ship  is  founded  on  the 
foot,  that  all  the  passengers  and  the  proprietors 
being  interested  in  saving  their  lives  and  their 
property,  the  risk  and  the  loss  of  what  was 
thrown  overboard  ought  to  fall  on  all,  and  not 
exclusively  on  the  owners  of  what  was  lost  As 
a  proof  that  this  is  the  correct  interpretation,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  summary  of  the 
title,  and  the  very  words  of  the  law,  which  are: 
Eo  guod  id  tributum  fervatcB  mercedet  deherent. 

**  But,  except  in  this  case,  or  in  others  equally 
pressing,  if  the  ruin  of  the  State  would  not 
result  from  the  mere  fieict  of  an  individual 
refusing  to  yield  up  his  house  to  the  prince, 
the  latter  could  not  compel  the  proprietor  to 
give  it  up  for  a  less  price  than  its  just  value, 
and  still  less  for  nothing ;  for  so  long  as  the 
persons  and  the  property  of  the  State  are  safe, 
it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  body  corporate 
whether  such  or  such  persons  are  rich  or  poor; 
no  one,  in  fiict»  in  the  general  community  pos- 
sesses a  fixed  degree  from  which  he  can  neither 
descend  nor  rise.  This  instability  observable 
among  the  members  of  the  same  State,  some 
losing  what  others  gain,  and  vice  verta,  is  in- 
separable from  the  state  of  society,  such  is  the 
instability  of  temporal  affairs ;  and  the  public 
good  generally  speaking,  neither  loses  nor 
gains  by  it" 


Kone  89,  p.  861. 

Some  persons  imagine,  that  In  Q>eaking  of 
the  loss  of  liberty  in  Spain,  the  question  may 
be  readily  reduced  to  one  point  of  view,  as  tf 
the  kingdom  had  always  possessed  the  unity 
which  it  only  acquired  in  the  eighteenth  oen- 
tniy,  and  only  then  in  an  incomplete  manner. 
A  perusal  of  history,  and  especially  of  the 
codes  of  the  different  provinces  of  which  the 
monarchy  was  composed,  will  convince  us  that 
the  centjnil  power  has  been  created  and  forUfied 
among  us  very  slowly;  and  that  at  the  time 
when  this  difficult  task  was  nearly  accomplished 
in  Castile,  much  still  remained  to  be  done  in 
Aragon  and  Catalonia.  Our  constitutions,  our 
customs,  our  manners,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, evidently  prove  that  the  monarchy  of 
Philip  II.,  such  as  we  conceive  it,  strong  and 
irresistible,  was  not  yet  established  in  the 
crown  of  Aragon.  I  will  abstain  from  adducing 
here  documents  and  quoting  facts  with  which 
every  one  is  acquainted;  tiie  dimensions  of 
this  volume  require  me  to  be  briel 

NoTB  40,  p.  388. 

The  immortal  work  of  Count  de  Maistre,  in 
which  he  so  ably  refutes  the  calumnies  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Apostolic  See,  is  well  known. 
Among  so  many  and  such  profound  observa- 
tions, there  is  one  deserving  of  particular  atten- 
tion :  that  on  the  moderation  of  the  Popes  in 
every  thing  relating  to  the  extension  of  their 
dominions,  when  he  points  out  the  difference 
between  the  Roman  and  the  other  European 
Courts.  **It  is,"  says  he,  "a  very  remarkable 
circumstance,  but  either  disregwded  oar  not 
sufficiently  attended  to,  that  the  Popes  have 
never  taken  advantage  of  the  great  power  in 
their  possession  for  the  aggrandiMment  of  their 
States.  What  could  have  been  more  natnral, 
for  instance,  or  more  tempting  to  human  na- 
ture, than  to  reserve  a  portion  of  the  provinces 
conquered  from  the  Saracens,  and  which  they 
gave  up  to  the  first  occupant^  to  repel  the 
Turkish  ascendency,  always  on  the  increase  f 
But  this,  however,  they  never  did,  not  even 
with  regard  to  Uie  adjacent  countries,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  which  they  had 
incontestable  rights,  at  least  according  to  the 
ideas  then  prevailing,  and  over  which  they 
were  nevertheless  contented  with  an  empty 
sovereignty,  which  soon  ended  in  the  kaquenfe, 
a  ^ght  Mbute,  and  merely  nominal,  whidi 
the  bad  taste  of  the  age  still  disputes  with 
them. 

"  The  Popes  may  have  made  too  much,  at  the 
time,  of  this  universal  sovereignty,  which  an 
opinion  equally  universal  allowed  them.  They 
may  have  exacted  homage ;  may  indeed,  if  you 
win,  have  too  arbitrarily  imposed  taxes.  I  do 
not  wish  to  enter  into  these  points  here,  but  it 
still  remains  certain  tiiat  they  have  never 
sought  to  increase  their  dominions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  justice,  whilst  all  other  governments 
fell  under  this  anathema;  and,  at  the  present 
time  even,  with  all  our  philosophy,  our  civili- 
sation,  and  our  fine  books,  there  is  not  perhapt 
one  of  the  European  powers  in  a  condition  to 
ju^ify  aU  its  possessions  before  Ood  and  re»- 
fon."    {J>u  Pope,  book  ii  chap.  0.) 
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Nora  41,  p.  S50. 


I  win  here  insert  some  passages  in  which  Bt 
Ansel  n  explains  the  motives  tiiat  indueed  him 
to  wr.te,  and  the  method  which  he  intended  to 
follow  in  his  writings. 

Pra/atio  htcOi  Ant^lmi  EpUaopi  OemtiMriefma 
in  MoHoioguiwm, 

Quidam  fratres  ssdpe  me  stadioseqne  precati 
snnty  ut  qnsddam  de  illis,  qosB  do  meditanda  di- 
Tinitatis  essentia,  et  qniboedam  aliis  hii^ns 
meditationi  oohsBrentibus,  nsitato  sermone  eol- 
loqaendo  protoleram,  sob  quodam  eis  medita- 
tionis  exemplo  describerem.  Ci:^iis  scilicet 
soribendiB  meditationis  magis  seoundnm  saam 
Toluntatem  qnam  secnndnm  rei  facilitatem  aot 
meam  possibilitatem  banc  mihi  formam  pr»- 
etituemnt :  qnatenaa  anctoritate  scriptone  peni- 
tos  nihil  in  ea  persnaderetor.  8ed  qoidqaid 
per  singnlas  investigationes  finis  assereret,  id 
ita  esse  piano  style  et  Tulgaribos  argnmentis 
timpliciqae  disputatione,  et  rationis  neoessitas 
breviter  cogeret,  et  veritatis  olaritas  patenter 
OBtenderet  Voluemnt  etiam  nt  nee  simplicibus 
peneqne  fatois  objectionibns  mihi  occnrrentibos 
obviare  contemnerem,  qnod  quidem  diu  tentare 
recnsavi,  atqae  me  com  re  ipsa  comparaas, 
mnltis  me  rationibus  excnsare  tentari.  Quanto 
enim  id  qnod  petebant^  nsa  sibi  optabant  faoi- 
lios :  tanto  mihi  illnd  acta  ii\jangebant  diffioi- 
lias.  Tandem  tamen  TietoS)  tnm  precnm 
modesta  iraportnnitate,  tom  stadii  coram  non 
eontemnenda  honestate,  inritos  quidem  ^pter 
rei  difficnltatem,  et  ingenii  mei  imbeciUitatem, 
qood  precabantur  Incsepi,  sed  libenter  propter 
eorom  earitatem,  quantum  potoi  secundum 
ipeorum  deflnitionem  effeci.  Ad  qnod  cum  ea 
spe  sim  adductns,  nt  quidquid  ikcerem  illis 
solis  a  quibns  exigebatnr,  esset  notum,  et  paulo 
post  idipsum  at  rilem  rem  fastidientibns,  oon- 
temptn  esset  obmendum,  scio  enim  me  in  eo 
non  tarn  precantibna  satisfacere  potuisse,  qnam 
preoibos  me  prosequentibns  finem  posnisse. 
Noscio  tamen  qaomodo  sic  pneter  spem  eyenit, 
nt  non  solum  praodicti  fratres  sed  et  plnres  alii 
scripturam  ipsam,  quisque  earn  sibi  transcri- 
bendo  in  longum  memoriee  oommendare  sata- 
gerent,  quam  ego  ssBpe  tractans  nihil  potui 
iuTeniro  me  in  ea  dixisse,  qnod  non  ^caUioli- 
oomm  patrum,  et  maxime  beati  Augustini 
icriptis  oohsreat 

Idem.  Quod  hoe  licet  inestplieabiU  tit,  tamm 
crtdendum  «it.  (Cap.  Izii.) 

Videtnr  mihi  h^jus  tarn  sublimis  rei  secretum 
transcendere  omnem  intellectus  aciem  humani : 
et  idciroo  conatum  explioandi  qnaliter  hoc  sit, 
continendum  puto.  SuflBcere  namque  debere 
existimo  rem  incomprehensibilem  indaganti  si 
ad  hoc  rationando  penrenerity  ut  earn  oertissime 
esse  cognoscat,  etiamsi  penetwe  neqneat  intel- 
lectu  quomodo  ita  sit»  nee  idcirco  minus  his  ad- 
hibendam  fidei  oertitudinem,  qusB  probationibus 
necessariis  nulla  alia  repugnante  ratione  asse- 
runtur,  si  susb  naturalis  altitudinis  incomprc- 
hensibilitate  explicari  non  patiantur.  Quid 
autem  tam  incomprehensibile,  quam  id  quod 
supra  omnia  est?  Qnapropter  si  ea  quie  de 
sua  essentia  hactenus  di^mtata  sunt  necessariis 


rationibvs  rant  aiserta,  qaamvis  s&c  intellMla 
penetntri  non  possint  ut  quss  yerbis  yaleant 
explicari :  nuUi^nus  tamen  certitadinis  eomm 
nutat  soliditas.  Nam  si  superior  oonsideratio 
rationabiliter  oomprehendit  incomprehensibile 
esse,  quomodo  eadem  summa  sapientia  sciat  ea 
qusB  fecit  de  quibus  tam  multa  non  scire  ne- 
oesse  est;  quis  explicet  quomodo  sciat  ant 
dioat  se  ipsam,  de  qua  aut  nihU,  antvix  aliquid 
homini  sciri  possibile  est? 
'  Inoipit  prooemium  in  Prosologulon  libmm 
Anselmi,  Abbatis  Becoensis,  et  Archiepiscopi 
Gantuariensis. 

Postquam  opusculum  quoddam  yelut  exem- 
plum  meditandi  de  ratione  fidei,  cogentibus 
me  precibus  quorumdam  fratnim  in  persona 
aliciOus  tacite  seoum  ratiooinando  quae  nesoiat 
investigantis  edidi,  considerans  illud  esse  mul^ 
torum  concathenatione  oontextum  argumen- 
torum,  coepi  mecum  queerere:  si  forte  nosset 
in,yenire  unum  argumentum,  quod  nullo  alio  ad 
se  probandum,  quam  se  solo  indigerety  et  solum 
ad  astinendum  quia  Beus  vere  est;  et  quia  est 
summum  bonum  nullo  alio  indigens,  et  quo 
omnia  indigent  ut  sint  et  bene  sint,  et  qua- 
oumque  eredimus  de  divina  substantia  suffi- 
ceret  Ad  quod  cum  ssspe  studioseque  cogita- 
tiones  conrerterem;  atque  aliquando  mihi 
videretur  jam  capi  posse  quod  queerebam,  ali- 
quando mentis  aciem  omnino  fugeret :  tandem 
desperans  rolui  cessare,  yelut  ab  inquisitione 
rei  quam  inveniri  esset  impossibile.  Sed  cum 
illam  cogitationem,  no  mentem  meam  frustra 
occupando  ab  aliis  in  quibus  proAcere  possem 
impediret,  penitus  a  me  vellem  exdudere,  tunc 
magis  ao  magis  nolenti  et  defendenti,  se  ccepit 
cum  importunitate  quadam  ingerere.  Quadam 
igitur  die  cum  yehementer  ejus  importunitati 
resistendo  fatigarer,  in  ipso  oogitationum  con- 
flictu  sic  se  obtulit  quod  desperabam,  ut  sta- 
dioee  cogitationem  amplecterer,  quam  sollioitus 
repellebam.  Astimans  igitur  quod  me  gaude- 
bam  inyenisse,  si  scriptum  esset  alicui,  legenti 
placiturum.  De  hoc  ipso  et  quibusdam  aliis 
sub  persona  conantis  erigere  mentem  suam  ad 
oontemplandum  Deum,  et  qu»rentis  intelligere 
quod  credit^  subditum  scripsi  opusculiun.  Et 
quoniam  nee  istnd  nee  illud  cn^us  supra  memini, 
dignum  libri  nomine,  aut  cul  auetoris  prapone- 
retur  nomen  Judicabam:  nee  tamen  sine  aliqno 
titulo,  quo  aliquem  in  otgus  manus  yenirent^ 
quodammodo  ad  se  legendum  inyitarenty  dimit- 
tenda  putabam,  nnicuiqne  dedi  titulum:  at 
prius  exemplum  meditandi  de  ratione  fidei,  et 
sequens  fides  qussrens  intellectum  diceretor. 
Sed  cum  jam  a  pluribus  et  his  titulis  ntrumque 
transumptnm  esset,  ooegerunt  me  pluree  et 
maxime  reyerendus  Arehiepisoopus  Lugdun- 
ensis  Hugo  nomine,  fungens  in  Gallia  legatione 
apostolioa,  prceoepit  anctoritate,  ut  nomen 
meum  illis  prssscriberem.  Quod  ut  aptius  fieret 
illud  quidem  Monologuium,  id  est  Soliloquium, 
istnd  yero  Prosologulon,  id  est  Alloquium 
nominan. 

I  hayo  said  that  St  Anselm  excelled  Des- 
cartes in  his  manner  of  proving  the  existence 
of  God :  let  the  reader,  indeed,  peruse  the  fol- 
lowing passages.  I  do  not,  however,  intend  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  this 
demonstration;  my  business  is,  to  notice 'the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  not  to  reaolT* 
philosophical  questions. 
«1 
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pBOMLOcnmnr  D.  Aimufi. 

Quod  Bmm  nonpomU  eogitari  non  e»$e. 

Quod  utiqne  sio  rere  est,  at  neo  eogiteri 
possit  non  esse.  Nam  potest  oogitari  esse 
aUquid,  quod  non  possit  eogitari  non  esse,  qnod 
maivLB  est  quam  quod  non  esse  eogitari  potest 
Quare  si  id,  quo  miOas  neqnit  oogitari,  potest 
oogitari  non  esse :  Id  ipsnm,  quo  m^Jtts  oogitari 
neqnit,  non  est  id  qno  majos  oogitari  neqnit; 
qnod  eonvenire  non  potest  Sio  ergo  vere  est 
aliquid,  quo  majna  oogitari  non  potest,  at  neo 
oogitari  possit  non  esse.  Et  hoc  es  ta,  Domine 
Deus  noster.  Sic  ergo  vere  es,  Domine  Dens 
meas,  at  neo  oogitari  possis  non  esse.  Et  me- 
rito.  Si  enim  tOiqua  mens  posset  cogitare  ali- 
quid  melius  te,  asoenderet  oreatura  super  Crea- 
torem;  et  judicaret  de  Creatore,  quod  ralde 
est  absurdom.  Bt  qoidem  quidquid  est  ^ud 
prseter  solum  te,  potest  oogitari  non  esse. 
Bolus  igitur  verissime  omnium,  et  ideo  mazime 
omnium  habes  esse,  quia  quidqnid  aliud  est 
non  sio  vere  est,  et  ideiroo  minns  habet  esse. 
Cur  itaque^  <jtixit  intiptetn  in  eordt  tuo  non  eH 
l>euM  t  Cum  causa  In  promptn  sit  rationali 
menti,  te  maxime  omnium  esse?  Cor,  nisi 
ftultus  et  insipiens?  ^ 

Q%ioinodo  intipiena  dixit  in  eorde  tuo  quod  eogi- 
tari non  potest.  (Ci^.  ir.) 

Venun  qnomodo  dixit  insipiens  in  oorde  sue 
qnod  cogitare  non  potuit,  aut  qnomodo  cogitare 
non  potuit  qnod  dixit  in  oorde,  cum  idem  sit 
dicere  in  oorde,  et  cogitare.  Quod  si  yere,  imo 
quia  yere,  et  oogitairii :  quia  dixit  in  oorde  et 
non  dixit  in  oonle;,  qnia  cogitare  non  potuit; 
non  uno  tantum  mode  dicitur  aliqnid  in  oorde 
vel  cogitatnr.  Alitor  enim  oogita^  res,  cum 
vox  earn  signilicans  eogitatur:  alitor  enm 
idipsnm,  qnod  res  est,  inteUlgitur.  Bio  itaque 
modo,  potest  eogitari  Dens  non  esse :  isto  vero^ 
minime.  Nullus  quippe  inteUigens  id  quod 
Deus  est,  potest  cogitare  quia  Deus  non  est; 
lieet  hsDC  verba  dieat  in  corde,  aut  sine  ulla, 
aut  cum  idiqna  extranea  signifioatione.  Deus 
enim,  'est  id  qno  nu^us  eogitari  non  potest 
Quod  qui  bene  intelligit,  utique  intelligit  id 
ipBum  sic  esse,  ut  nee  cogitatione  queat  non 
esse.  Qtd  ergo  intelligit  sic  esse  Deum,  nequit 
enm  non  esse  cogitare.  Gratias  tibi,  bone 
Domine,  gratias  tibi,  quia  quod  prius  credidi 
te  donante.  Jam  sic  intelligo  te  illuminante; 
ntsi  te  esse  nolim  credere,  non  possim  non 
intelligere. 

EjutdtM  beoH  Antehni  liber  pro  in$ipiento 
ineipit. 

Dubitanti,  ntpm  sit;  rel  neganti  quod  sit 
aliqua  talis  natnra,  qua  nihil  mtgus  eogitari 
possit;  tamen  esse  iUam,  huic  dicitur  primo 

Srobari;  quod  ipse  negans  vel  ambigens  de 
la,  jam  habeat  earn  in  intellectu,  cum  audiens 
iUam  did,  id  quod  dicitur  intelligit:  deinde, 
quia  quod  intelligit  necesse  est,  ut  non  in  solo 
Intellectu,  sed  etiam  in  re  rit  Et  hoe  ita  pro- 
batur;  quia  nu^us  est  esse  in  intellectu  et  in 
re,  quam  in  solo  intellectn.  Et  si  illud  in  solo 
est  intellectu,  mi^ns  illo  erit  quidquid  etiam 
ftierit  in  re,  at  si  mains  omnibus,  minuir  erit 
aliquo,  et  non  erit  mijus  omnibus  quod  utique 
repugnat  Et  ideo  necesse  est  ui,  mi^ns  omnl- 
bnfl,  quod  est  jam  probatnm  esse  in  inteUectn, 


et  in  re  sit;  qnoniam  aUtermi^  omnibns  ewa 
non  poterit  Responderi  potest,  qnod  hoc  jam 
esse  dicitur  in  intellectn  meo,  non  ob  aUnd, 
nisi  qnia  id  qnod  dicitur  intelligo. 

The  passages  I  faayejust  quoted  will  haye 
shewn  to  mj  readers  that  thought  was  not  op- 
pressed  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  most 
eminent  doctors  were  aocnstomed  to  reaaon  on 
the  most  important  snlijeots  with  a  just  and 
reasonable  independence;  and  although  with 
profound  respect  for  the  teaching  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  they  neyertheless  suryeyed,  as  well 
as  Abelard  and  better,  the  field  of  true  phi- 
loeophy.  We  cannot  expect  ttom  human  in- 
telligence at  this  epoch  more  than  is  to  be 
found  in  St  Anselm.  How  is  it,  therefore, 
that  such  eulogiums  haye  been  passed  upon 
RoseeUn  and  Abelard,  without  ever  mentioning 
^is  holy  doctor?  Why  present  a  picture  of 
the  intellectiial  moyement  so  incomplete,  and 
not  insert  in  it  so  noble  and  beautifVil  a  figure  t 

If  you  would  know  how  incorrect  it  is  that 
AbelM^,  as  M.  Guixot  affirms,  abstained  from 
attacking  the  doctrines  of  the  Church*— how  in- 
correct  M.  Guisot  is  in  his  statement  of  the 
causes  which  excited  the  leal  of  the  pastors  of 
the  Church  against  Abelard,  read  the  letter  of 
the  Bishops  of  Gaul  to  Pope  Innocent,  in  which 
yon  will  find  a  complete  recital  of  the  ori^ 
and  cause  of  this  Important  affair.  Here  is  the 
letter: 

BPI8T0L1.  CCCLXX. 

Jiwerendit9imo  Patri  et  Domino,  ImiOOSNTiOy 
Dei  graH€i  eummo  Pontifiei,  Henricue  Seno- 
neneium  ArehiepieeotnUf  Camoteneie  Epieeo^ 
puSf  Sancta  Sedie  ApoetoliecA  ftxmuUu,  Aurt- 
lianeneie,  Antieeiodoreneie,  Treoeneie,  Meldem- 
m  Epieeopiy  devotae  orationee  €t  d^ntam 
obedientiam. 

Nulli  dubinm  est  qnod  ea  qnsB  Apostolica  fir- 
mantur  auctoritate,  rata  semper  existunt ;  nee 
alicqjus  possunt  deinceps  mutilari  cayHlatione, 
yel  inyidia  depravari.  Ea  propter  ad  yestnun 
Apostolicam  Sedem,  Beatissime  Pater,  refeire 
dlgnum  censuimus  qusadam  qusB  nuper  in  noa- 
tra  contigit  tractari  prsBsentia.  Quae  quoniam 
et  nobis,  et  multis  religiosis  ac  sapientibus  yiris 
lationabiliter  acta  visa  sunt,  vestrsD  serenitatis 
expectant  comprobari  judicio,  simul  et  auctori- 
tate perpetuo  roborari.  Itaque  cum  per  totam 
fere  GaUiam  in  civitatibus,  yicis,  et  castelUs,  • 
Scholaribus  non  solum  intra  Scholas,  sed  etiam 
triyiatim :  nee  a  litteratis,  aut  proveotis  tantum, 
sed  a  pueris  et  simplicibus,  aut  certe  stultis,  de 
Sancta  Trinitate,  quss  Deus  est,  disputaretur: 
insuper  alia  multa  ab  eisdem,  absona  prorsus  et 
absurda,  et  plane  fidei  catholicse,  sanctommqne 
Patmm  auctoritatibus  obyiantia  profenrontnr; 
cumqne  ab  his  qui  sane  sentiebant,  et  eas  in- 
eptias  rc(jiciendas  esse  censebant,  ssepius  admo- 
niti  corriperentor,  yehementius  convalescebant, 
et  auctoritate  magistri  sui  Petri  Abailardi,  et 
ciO^i^Ain  ipsins  libri,  cui  Theoloqiot  indiderat 
nomen ;  neo  non  et  aliorum  ejusdem  opuscnlo- 
rum  freti  ad  astmendas  profanes  adinyentionee 
illas,  non  sine  mnltarum  animamm  dispendio, 
sese  magis  ao  magis  armabant  Qute  enim  et 
nos,  et  alios  plnres  non  pamm  moyerant  ao 
Ueserant;  inde  tamen  qnsestionem  &cere  yere- 
bantur. 

Vemm  Dominns  Abbas  Clarss-raUis,  his  a  dl« 
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Tersis  et  nepitu  aadlUs,  immo  oerte  in  pr»- 
taxato  magistri  Petri  Theologies  Hbro,  neo  non 
et  aliis  eJTiMlem  libris,  in  quorum  forte  leotionem 
incideraty  diligenter  inspectU;  secreto  pvins; 
ae  deinde  seoum  duobus  ant  tribus  adhibitis 
testibuB,  juxta  Evangelionm  prseceptom,  homi- 
nem  oonvenit:  fit  ut  anditores  snos  a  talibufl 
oompescerety  librosqae  suos  oonigeret»  amicabi- 
liter  gatjg  ac  familiariter  iUnm  admonuit  Plures 
etiam  Soholarium  adhortatus  est,  ut  et  libros 
venenis  plenos  repudiarent  et  rejicerent:  et  a 
doctrina,  qu»  fldem  liedebat  OaUioHcam,  eare- 
rent  et  abstinerent  Quod  magister  Petrus  mi- 
nus patienter  et  nimium  aegre  ferena,  crebro  nos 
pulsare  ccepit,  neo  ante  voluit  desistere,  quoad 
Dominum  Clara-vellenaem  Abbatem  super  boo 
Boribentes,  assignato  die,  scilicet  octaYo  Pente- 
costes,  Senonis  ante  nostram  submonuimus  ve- 
nire praesentiam:  quo  ae  vocabat  et  offerebat 
paratum  magister  Petrus  ad  probandas  et  defen- 
dendaa  de  quibus  ilium  Domlnns  Abbas  Clara- 
Tallensis,  quomodo  pr»taxatnm  est,  reprebende- 
rat  sententias.  Caeterum  Bominus  Abbas,  nee 
ad  assignatum  diem  se  venturum,  neo  contra 
Petrum  sese  disoeptatorum  nobis  remandarit. 
Sed  quia  magister  Petrus  interim  sues  nihilo- 
minus  coepit  undequaque  oonvocare  diseipulos; 
et  obsecrare,  ut  ad  fiataram  inter  se,  Dominum- 
quo  Abbatem  Clara-vallensem  disputationem, 
nna  cum  illo  suam  sententiam  simul  et  scienti- 
am  defensuri  renirent;  Et  boe  Dominum  Clara- 
▼aUensem  minime  lateret ;  veritus  ipse,  ne  prop- 
ter occasionem  absentise  susb  tot  profane,  non 
sententiffi  sed  insaniiB,  tam  apnd  minus  intelli- 
ffentes,  quam  eammdem  defensores  m%jore 
dignse  viderentur  auctoritate,  prsedicto  quern  sibi 
designaveramns  die,  licet  eum  minime  suscep- 
isset,  tactus  zelo  pii  forvoris,  imo  oerte  Sanoti 
Spiritus  igne  snocensus,  sese  nobis  ultro  Senonis 
preesentavit.  Ula  yero  die,  scilicet  octava  Pente> 
eostes,  conyenerant  ad  nos  Senonis  Fratres  et 
Sufl&aganei  nostri  Episoopi,  ob  honorem  et  reve- 
rentiam  sanotamm,  quas  in  Eoclesia  nostra  po- 
pulo  reyelaturos  nos  indizeramus,  Reliquiarum. 

Itaque  pnesente  glorioso  Rege  Franoorum 
Ludorico  cum  Wilhelmo  religioso  Nivemis  Co- 
mite,  Domino  quoque  Rhemensi  Arehieplsoopo, 
cum  quibusdam  suis  suffiraganeis  Episcopis  no- 
bis etiam,  et  suflfraganeis  nostris,  ezcepUs  Pa- 
risiis  et  Niyemis,  Episcopis  pnesentibus,  eum 
multis  religiosis  Abbatibns  et  sapientibus,  Val- 
doque  litteratis  deriois  adfuit  Dominus  Abbas 
Clara- vallensis;  adfuit  magister  Petrus  cum 
fautoribus  suis.  Quid  multa?  Dominus  Abbas 
cum  librum  Tbeologiss  magistri  Petri  proferret 
in  medium,  et  quae  aonotaverat  absurda,  imo 
bieretica  plane  capitnla  de  libro  eodem  propo- 
neret,  ut  oa  magister  Petrus  yel  a  se  scripta  ne- 
garet^  vel  si  sua  fateretnr,  aut  probaret,  aut 
oorrigeret:  yisus  est  diflBdere  magister  Petrus 
Abailardns,  et  subterfugere,  respondere  noluit, 
sed  quamvis  libera  sibi  daretur  andientia,  tn> 
tumque  locum,  et  aequos  baberet  judioes,  ad 
yestram  tamen,  sanctissime  Pater,  appellans 
praesentiam,  cum  suis  a  oonyentu  disoesslt 

Nos  autem  licet  appellatio  ista,  minus  Ca- 
non ica  yideretur,  Sedi  tamen  ApostoHoaB  defe- 
rentes,  in  personam  hominis  nnllam  yoluimns 
proferre  sententiam :  Caetenim  sententias  pravi 
dogmatis  ipsius,  quia  multo  infecerant,  et  sni 
eonlagione  adusque  oordlum  intima  penetnve- 
rant,  saepe  in  audientia  pnblica  leotas  et  re- 
lectas,  et  tam  yerissimis  rationibus,  quam  Beati 
Augostini^  alionunque  Saaotomm  Patram  in- 


dnotis  a  j[)omino  Jlara-yallend  aaetaritatUm^ 
non  solum  falsas,  sed  et  basretioas  esse  eyi- 
dentissime  eomprobatas,  pridie  ante  &otam  ad 
yo6  appellationem  damnayimus.  Et  quia  multos 
in  errorem  pemioiosissimum  et  plane  damna- 
bilem  pertrahunt,  efM  anotoritate  yestra,  di- 
lectissime  Domine,  perpetua  damnatione  notari ; 
et  omnes  qui  penrieaoiter  et  oontentiose  illaa 
defenderin^  a  yobi%  asquissime  Pater,  juxta 
poena  mulotari  nnanimiter  et  multa  preouio 
instantia  postolamus. 

Saepe  dicto  yeroPetro,  si  Reyerentia  yestra 
nlentium  imponerei,  et  tam  legendi,  quam  scri- 
bendi  proraos  intemunperet  faoultatem,  et  H- 
bros  C|ju8  peryerso  sine  dubio  dogmate  resperaof 
oondemnaret,  ayulds  spinis  et  tribulis  ab  Eocle- 
sia Dei,  preyaleret  adhuo  la»ta  Chriati  seges  sac» 
oreacere,  flcrere,  fimotificare.  Quasdam  autem 
de  oondemnatia  a  nobis  oi4[>ituU8  yobia,  Reye- 
rende  Pateiy  oonaoripta  tnmamiaimua,  ut  per 
lueo  audita  reliqoi  eoipna  operia  faciliua  sdati- 
metia. 

Obaerye  how  St  Bemaxd  explains  the  system 
and  erroTi  of  the  celebrated  Abelard.  In  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  treatise  which  he  wrote,  2><  errori- 
h%t$  Petri  Abaihirdi,  he  aaya : 

"  Habemua  in  Fiancia  noyum  de  yeteri  magia* 
tro  Theologum,  qui  ab  ineunte  estate  aua  in 
arte  dialeotioa  luait;  et  nunc  in  aoriptaria  aanctii 
insanit.  Olim  damnata  et  sopita  dogmata,  tam 
sua  yidelioet  quam  aliena  suscitare  conator,  in- 
super  et  noya  addit.  Qui  dum  omnium  quas 
sunt  eoelo  aursnm,  et  quae  in  terra  deorsnm^ 
nihil  prsBter  aolnm  Keacio  neacire  dignatnr; 
ponit  in  coelnm  oa  auum,  et  aoratator  alta  Dei, 
redienaqne  ad  not  refert  yerba  inefiabilia,  quae 
non  Ucet  homini  loquL  Et  dum  paratua  est  de 
omnibus  reddere  rationem,  etiam  quas  aunt 
supra  rationem,  et  eontra  rationem  praesumit, 
et  contra  fldem.  Quid  enim  msgia  contra  ratio- 
nem, quam  latione  rationem  conari  tranaoea- 
dere  ^  Et  quid  magia  contra  fidem;  quam  cre- 
dere nolle,  quidquid  non  poesit  raiione  attia- 
gerer 

&L  chapter  4,  he  auma  ap»  in  a  few  worda, 
tilie  aberrationa  of  the  dialectician : 

«8ed  adyertite  caatera.  Omitto  quod  dioit 
apiritum  timoria  Domini  non  fuisse  in  Domino : 
thnorem  Domini  caatam  in  intnro  aeculo  non 
futumm:  poet  oonaeorationem  paais  et  oalicif 
priora  aceidentiaqua»  remanent  pendere  in  acre : 
daemonnm  in  nobis  snggeationes  oontaetn  fieri 
lapidum  et  herbarum,  prout  iUorum  aagax  ma- 
litia  norit;  hamm  rerum  yirea  diyeraaa,  diyer- 
sis  ineitandis  et  inoendendis  yitiia^  oonyeniie : 
Spiritnm  Sanctum  esse  animam  mnndi :  mnn- 
dum  juxta  Platonem  tanto  exoellentiua  animal 
esse,  quanto  meliorem  animam  habet  Spiritom 
Sanctum.  Ubi  dum  multom  audat  quomodo 
Platonem  faciat  Chriatiannm,  ae  probat  ethnl- 
cum.  HaBO  inquam  omniay  aliaaque  iatinamodl 
nasniaa  ^ua  non  pancaa  prastereoy  yenio  ad 
grayiora.  Non  quod  yel  ad  ipsa  enncta  re- 
spondeam,  magnis  enim  opus  yoluminibna  eaaei 
Dla  loquor  quas  taoere  non  poaaom. 

"Cum  de  Trinitate  loquitur,"  aaja  he  in  his 
letter  102,  «aapit  Arium,  cum  de  Gratia  a^>it 
Pelaginm,  eum  de  persona  Chriati  aapit  Nee- 
torium." 

Pope  Innocent,  eondenming  the  doctrinea  of 
Abelard,  aaja:  '<In  Petri  AbaUardi  pemieioM 
doetrina,  et  prasdiotoram  hasreaee,  et  alia  per- 
yeraa  dogmata  eathoHem  fldei  ohriantia  pqlln- 
lare  ofiepemnt" 
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Kora  (a),  p.  389. 

Qnbd  neoene  est  homines  sinml  viTentes  ab 
aUouo  diligenter  regL 

£t  slqaidem  homini  oonYeniret  singnUriter 
Tivere,  siout  multit  animsligm,  xiiiUo  alio  diri> 
gente  indigeret  ad  flnem,  sod  ipse  sibi  unos- 
quisque  *easet  rex  sub  Deo  snmmo  rege,  in 

Siantum  per  lumen  rationis  diTinitns  diUnm 
bi,  in  suis  aotibos  seipsmn  dirigeret  Nata- 
rale  antem  est  homini  at  sit  anioMl  sooiale,  et 
politioum,  in  moltitadlne  vivensi  magis  etiun 
qoam  omnia  alia  animalia;  quod  quidem  nata- 
ralis  neoessitas  declarat  Aliis  enim  animalibus 
natora  pneparavit  cibom,  tegomenta  pilomm, 
defensioDem,  at  dentesi  oomoa,  angaes,  vel 
saltern  yelooitatem  ad  ftigam.  Homo  aotem 
institatus  est  nallo  honmi  Shi  a  natora  prSBpa- 
ratOy  sed  looo  omnium  data  est  el  ratio,  per 
qnam  sibi  lueo  omnia  officio  manuum  posset  prad- 
parare,  ad  quso  omnia  prsoparanda  onus  homo 
non  iuffieit  Nam  onus  homo  per  se  suffioienter 
yitam  transigere  non  posset  Est  igitur  homini 
naturals,  quod  in  sooietate  multomm  vivat. 
Amplins,  sliis  animalibus  insita  est  natures 
industria  ad  omnia  ea  quie  sunt  els  utilia  yel 
nooiva,  siout  oris  natunditer  extimet  lupum 
inimionm.  Qns»daa  etiam  animalia  ex  natu- 
lali  industria  oognosonnt  aliqoas  herbas  medi- 
einales,  et  alia  eorum  ritsB  neoessaria.  Homo 
aatem  horum,  quss  sunt  suss  vitSB  neoessaria, 
naturalem  oognitionem  habet  solum  in  oom- 
muni,  quasi  eo  per  rationem  valente  ex  nni- 
▼ersalibus  principiis  ad  oognitionem  singulo- 
mm,  qusB  neoessaria  sunt  humansB  Titss,  per- 
venire.  Kon  est  autem  possibile,  quod  unus 
homo  ad  omnia  hqjnsmodi  per  suam  rationem 
pertingat  Sst  igitur  neoessarium  homini,  quod 
in  multitudine  virat^  et  unus  ab  alio  a4juyetar, 
et  diyersi  diversis  inyeniendis  per  rationem 
ooouparentur,  pula,  unus  in  medioina,  alius  in 
hoc,  alius  in  alio.  Hoo  etiam  eyidentissime 
deoiitfatur  per  hoc,  quod  est  proprium  hominis 
looutione  uti,  per  qnam  unus  homo  aHis  suum 
eonceptum  totaliter  potest  exprimere.  Alia 
quidem  animalia  exprimunt  mutuo  passiones 
suas,  in  oommuni,  ut  canis  in  latratu  iram,  et 
alia  animalia  passiones  suas  diyersis  modis. 
Hagis  igitur  homo  est  oommunicatiyus  alteri, 
qnam  quodcumque  aliud  animal,  quod  gregale 
yidetnr,  ut  grus,  formica,  et  apis.  Hoo  eigo 
eonsidersns  Salomon  in  Eoolesiaste  ait :  "  Me- 
lius  est  esse  duos,  quam  unum.  Habent  enim 
emolumentum  mutuso  societatis."  Si  ergo  natu- 
rale  est  homini  quod  in  societate  multomm 
yiyat,  neoesse  est  in  hominibus  ease,  per  quod 
multitude  regatur.  Multis  enim  existentibus 
hominibus  et  uno  quoque  id  quod  est  sibi  eon- 
gruum  proyidente,  multitude  in  diyersa  disper- 
geretur,  nisi  etiam  esset  aliquis  de  eo  quod  ad 
bonum  multitudinis  pertinet,  ouram  uabens, 
siout  et  corpus  hominis,  et  c^juslibet  animalis 
defluerety  nisi  esset  aliqua  yis  regitiva  commu- 
nis in  oorpore,  qus»  ad  bonum  commune  om- 
ainm  membronunintenderek  Quod  oonsideians 
488 


Salomon  dicit :  "  Ubi  non  est  gubemator,  dissi- 
pabitnr  populus."  Hoo  autem  rationabiliter 
accidit :  non  enim  idem  est  quod  propium,  et 

2uod  commune.  Secundum  propria  quidem 
ifierunt,  secundum  autem  commune  uniuntur: 
diyersorum  autem  diverssB  suntoauss^.  Oportet 
igitur  prsdterid  quodmoyet  ad  propium  bonum 
nniuscujusque,  esse  aliquid,  quod  moyet  ad 
bonum  oommune  multorum.  Propter  quod  et 
in  omnibus  qusB  in  unum  ordinantar,  aliquid 
inyenitor  alterius  regitiyum.  In  uniyersitate 
enim  oorporum,  per  primum  corpus,  scilicet 
celeste,  alia  corpora  ordine  quodam  diyinso  pro- 
yidentiad  reguntur,  omniaque  corpora,  per  orea- 
turam  rationalem.  In  uno  etiam  homine  anima 
regit  corpus,  atque  inter  animas  partes  irasoibilii 
et  conoupiscibilis  ratione  reguntur.  Itemque 
inter  membra  corporis  unum  est  principalsy 
quod  omnia  moyet,  ut  cor,  aut  caput  Oportet 
igitur  esse  in  omni  multitudine  aliquod  regiti- 
yum. (D.  Th.,  Opusc.  de  Begimlne  Piinci|^un, 
L  L  cap.  1.) 

NoTi  (6),  p.  190. 

Ubi  considerandnm  est,  quod  dominium,  yd 
pnehUio  introducta  sunt  ex  jure  humane :  dis- 
tinctio  autem  fidelium  et  infidelium  est  ex  jure 
diyino.  Jus  autem  diyinum  quod  est  ex  gratia, 
non  tdlit  jus  humanum  quod  est  ex  natural! 
ratione;  ideo  distinctio  fidelium  et  infidelium 
secundum  se  oonsiderata,  non  tollit  dominiunv 
et  praalationem  infidelium  supra  fideles.  (2.  2. 
quest  10,  art  10.) 

Non  (c),  p.  390. 

Bespondeo  dioendnm  quod  sieut  supra  dictum 
est  (quest  10,  art  10),  infidelitas  secundum  se 
ipsa^  non  repugnat  dominio,  eo  quod  domi- 
nium introductum  est  de  jure  gentium,  quod 
est  jus  humanum,  Distinctio  autem  fidelium 
et  infidelium  est  secundum  jus  diyinum,  per 
quod  non  toUitur  jus  humanum.  (2.  2.  quest 
12,  art  2.) 

NoTK  (d),  p.  200. 

Bespondeo  dicendum  quod  sicut  aotiones 
rerum  naturalium  procedunt  ex  potentiis  natur- 
alibus:  ita  etiam  operadones  humanee  proce- 
dunt ex  humana  yoluntate.  Oportait  autem  in 
rebus  naturalibus,  ut  superiora  moyerent  infts- 
riora  ad  suas  actiones  per  exceUentiam  nato- 
ralis  yirtutis  coUatao  diyinitus.  Undo  et  oportet 
in  rebus  humanis,  quod  superiors  moyeant  in- 
feriores  per  suam  yoluntatem  ex  yi  auctoritatis 
diyinitus  ordinatas.  Moyere  autem  per  rationem 
et  yoluntatem  est  prascipere ;  et  ideo  siout  ez 
ipso  ordine  natural!  diyinitus  institute  inferiora 
in  rebus  naturalibus  necesse  habent  snlgioi 
motion!  superiorum,  ita  etiam  in  rebus  humanis 
ex  ordine  juris  naturalls  et  divini,  tenentor 
inferiores  suis  superioribua  obedix«.  (2.  3. 
quest  105^  art  L) 
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Non  («),  p.  StL 


Obodire  aittem  raperiori  debitom  Mt  seenn- 
dmn  diTininn  ordinem  rebus  inditam  ut  oaten- 
Muneflk    (3.  2.  qiiMt  104^  ail  3.) 

Non  (/),  p.  291. 

Befpottdeo  dioendnm  qaodfidat  Cbristf  est 
Jnstitin  prinoipiain,  at  causa,  seoimdom  niad 
Bom.  iU. "  JnstitU  Dei  per  fldem  Jesa  Christi;'' 
et  ideo  per  fidem  Chrisu  non  tollitor  ordo  Jno- 
titis  sed  magU  flrmator.  Ordo  antem  JnstitUD 
requiiit^  ut  ii^eriores  snis  superioriboB  obediant : 
alitor  enim  non  posset  homanarom  rerom  status 
eonsenraii  St  ideo  per  ildem  Ohristi  non  ex- 
euantor  fidelei^  qoin  prinoipibns  seonlaribus 
obedire  teneantor.    (2.  2.  qnest  105|  art  6.) 

Non  (g),  p.  291. 

Certom  est  poUtieam  potestatem  a  Deo  esse  a 
<pio  non  nisi  res  bonsB  et  lioitsB  procednnty  et^ 

2 nod  nrobat  Aug.  in  toto  fere  4  et  6  libr.  del 
iTit.  DeL  Nam  sapiehtia  Dei  clamat»  Pio- 
Terb.  TiiL:  Per  me  reges  regnant:  et  infra: 
Per  me  principes  imperant  Et  Daniel  iL: 
Dens  cceli  regnum  et  imperinm  dedit  tibi,  Ac ; 
et  Daniel  iv. :  Com  besUis  ferisqne  erit  habi- 
tatio  toa,  et  fennm,  nt  bos  comedos,  et  rore  ooeli 
infonderis :  septem  qnoqne  tempera  mutabuntor 
snper  te,  donee  scias  quod  dominetor  Excelsns 
snper  regnnm  hominnm,  et  onioamqne  Toloerit, 
detUhid.    (BelL  de  Laieis,  L  iiL  0.  6.) 

Nora  (h),  p.  291. 

Sed  bio  obaerranda  sont  aliqna.  Prime  poll- 
tioam  potestatem  in  oniversnm  oonsideratam, 
non  desoendendo  in  particnlari  ad  monarohiam, 
aristooratiam,  vol  domocratiam  immediate  esse 
a  solo  Deo ;  nam  conseqnitor  neoessario  natu- 
ram  hominisy  proinde  esse  ab  illo^  qui  fedt 
nataram  hominis;  prasterea  hae  potestas  est 
do  jnre  natorse,  non  enim  pendet  ex  consensu 
bominnm,  nam  relint,  nolint»  debent  regi  ab 
aliquo,  nisi  Telint  perire  humanum  gonus,  quod 
est  contra  natnrsB  indinationem.  At  jus  naturae 
est  jus  divinnm,  jure  igitur  diyino  introdncta 
est  gubematioy  et  boo  yidetur  proprie  voile 
Apostolus,  cum  dicit  Bom.  xiii :  Qui  potestati 
reiistit,  Dei  ordinationi  resistit    (lb.) 


Nora  (»),  p.  292. 


nam  Bespub.  non  potest  per  seipeam  ezeioere 
banc  potestatem,  erso  tenetnr  earn  transferre  in 
aliquem  unum  vol  aliquos  pauooe;  et  hoemodo 
potestas  prinoipum  in  genere  considerata,  est 
etiam  do  jure  naturss,  et  diyino;  nee  posset 
genus  humanum,  etiamsi  totum  simul  conreni- 
ret,  oontrarium  statnere,  nimirum,  ut  nulli  essent 
piinoipee  Tel  reotores.    (lb.) 

Nora  (0,  p.  298. 

Quarto  nota,  in  particular!  singulas  species 
regiminis  esse  do  jure  gentium,  non  de  jure 
natnras ;  nam  pendet  a  consensu  multitndlnis, 
Oonstitnere  super  se  regem  Tel  consules,  vol 
alios  magistrattts,  ut  patet :  et  si  causa  legidma 
adsit,  potest  multitudo  mntare  regnum  in  aristo- 
cratiam,  aut  domocratiam,  et  e  oontrario  ut 
Boms  factum  legimus. 

Quinto  nota,  ex  dictis  sequi,  banc  potestatam 
in  particnlari  esse  quidem  a  Deo,  sed  mediuite 
oonsilio,  et  electione  bumana,  ut  alia  omniay 
qusB  ad  jus  gentium  pertinent,  jus  enim  gentium 
est  quasi  oondusio  deducta  ex  jure  nature  per 
humanum  discursum.  Ex  quo  oolliguntur  duss 
differentiaB  inter  potestatem  politioam,  et  eccle- 
siastioam:  una  ex  parte  snbjecU,  nam  politioa 
est  in  multitudine,  ecdesiastioa  in  tino  nomine 
tanquam  in  subjecto  immediate;  altera  ex 
parte  effidentis,  quod  politioa  universe  con- 
siderata est  de  jure  divine,  in  particnlari  consi- 
derata est  de  jure  gentium;  e^esiastica  omni- 
bus modis  est  de  jure  diyino,  et  immediate 
a  Deo.    (lb.) 

Nora  (m),  p.  294 

In  hao  re  eommnnis  sententia  videtur  esse, 
bane  potestatem  dari  immediate  a  Deo  ut  anc- 
tore  naturae,  ita  nt  homines  quasi  disponant 
materiam  et  eifidant  subjectnm  capax  hi^us 
potestatis;  Deus  autem  quad  tribuat  formam 
dando  banc  potestatem.  Cita  a  Ci^et  Covar. 
Victor.  7  Soto.    (De  Leg.  L  iii.  o.  8.) 

Nora  (»),  p.  294. 

Seoundo  sequitur  ex  edictis,  potestatem  dvi- 
lem,  quoties  in  uno  homine,  yel  principe  repe- 
ritur,  legitime,  ao  ordinarlo  jure,  a  populo,  et 
communitate  manasse,  Td  proximo  vd  remote, 
neo  posse  alitor  haberi,  ut  justa  dt  (Ibid, 
cap.  4.) 


Secundo  nota,  hano  potestatem  immediate 
esse  tanquam  in  snfcjeoto,  in  tota  multitudine, 
nam  haeo  potestas  est  de  jure  diyino.  At  jus 
divinum  nulli  homini  particnlari  dedit  banc 
potestatem,  ergo  dedit  multitudini;  pneterea 
suMato  lure  podUvo,  non  est  mi^or  ratio  our 
ex  multls  sdqualibus  unus  potius,  quam  alius 
dominotur :  igitur  potestae  totius  est  mnltitu- 
dinis.  Denique  humana  sodetas  debet  esat 
perfecta  respublica,  ergo  debet  habere  potesta- 
tem se  ipsam  conservandi,  et  proinde  pnniendi 
perturbatores  pads,  ftc    (lb.) 

Nora  (ib),  p.  298. 

Tertf  0  nota,  bane  potestatem  transfeni  a  mul- 
titndlne  in  unumvel  plures  eodem  jure  nature: 
62 


Nora  (o),  p.  294. 


Deftndo  Fidei  Catholicss  et  Apostolicss  ad- 
yersus  Anglicanas  sectsB  errores,  cum  respon- 
done  ad  apologiam  pro  juramento  fidelitatis  et 
praBfationem  monitoriam  serenisdmi  Jacob! 
Anglias  Bogis,  Authore  P.  D.  Francisco  Soario 
Gratanensi,  e  Sodetate  Jesu,  Saoras  Thedogisi 
in  cdebri  Gonimbricenn  Academia  Primario 
Professore,  ad  serenissimos  totius  Christian! 
orbis  Gatholioos  Beges  ao  Principes. 

Lib.  8.  De  Primatu  Snmmi  Pontilids,  cap.  X 
ntmm  Principatus  polltious  dt  immediate  a 
Deo,  sou  ex  divina  ixistitntione. 

In  qua  rex  serenissimus  non  sdura 

novo,  et  singular!  modo  opinatnr,  sed  etiam 
acriter  invehitnr  in  Cardinalem  Bellarminum, 
eo  quod  assemerit,  non  regibus  anthoritatem  a 
Deo  immtdiat*,  perinde  ac  pontilldbus  esse 
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ooneMMm.  Asserit  ergo  ipse,  regem  non  s 
popolo,  sed  imiMduMte  a  Deo  BOMB  poteetatem 
habere;  siiamTerosenteiitiamqidbiudaiiiarga- 
mentis^  et  ezempUs  Boadere  eonatary  quomm 
effioaeiam  in  seqaenti  capite  ezpendemuB. 

Sed  mtcmquam  eonirov^r^ia  *flw  adjidei  dog- 
Mato  dirtete  nonperUneat  {nihil  enim  ex  dimna 
Scriptura,  axU  Patrum  tradiUone  in  ilia  d^tm- 
turn  oetendi  potest),  nihilommiis  diligenter  traet- 
anda,  et  ezplioanda  est  Tom  quia  potest  esse 
oeoasio  ernuidi  in  aliis  dogmatibos ;  torn  etiam 
qnia  pnedicta  regis  sententia,  piont  ab  ipso 
asseritur  et  intenditor,  noya  et  lingalaris  es^  et 
ad  ezaggerandam  temporalem  ^testatem,  et 

SpiritasIemeztenuandamvidetarinTenta.  Tnm 
eniqne  qnia  sententlam  ilhutrisiinii  Bellar- 
mini  anHquam,reeq^tam,veramfaeneMMariam 


NoTB  (p),  p.  395. 

R.  P.  Hermanni  Bnsembatun  Soeieteiii  Jesn 
Theologia  Moralis,  nunc  pluribns  partibns  aaota 
a  R.  P.  B.  Alphonso  de  Ligorio  Reotore  mi^ore 
oongregationis  SS.  Redemptoris ;  adjnneta  in 
calce  operis,  prsater  indicem  remm,  et  Terborom 
loenpletissimom,  pemtiliinstmotione  ad  prazim 
confessariorium  Latine  reddita. 

Lib.  1,  Tract  2.  De  legdbns,  cap.  1.  De  na- 
tora,  et  obligatione  legis.  Dob.  2. 

104.  Certnmestdariinhomlnibaspotestatem 
ferendi  leges;  sed  potestas  h»o  qnoad  leges 
driles  a  natora  nemini  eompetity  nisi  eommu- 
nitati  hominom,  et  ab  hao  transfertnr  in  nnnmi 
Tel  in  plures,  a  quibns  commnnitas  regator. 

NoTi  (q),  p.  296. 

Theologia  Ohrlstiana  Dogmatioo-Moralis  Ano- 
tore  P.  F.  Daniele  Goncina  ordinis  Pnedioato- 
mm.  Editio  noyissima,  tomns  seztos,  de  Jnre 
nat  et  gent,  fto.  Romas,  1768. 

Lib.  1.  De  Jnre  natnr.  et  gent,  Ae.  Dlsser- 
tatio  4,  De  leg.  hum.  G.  2. 

Sommse  potestatis  originem  a  Deo  oommnni- 
ter  aroessant  scriptores  omnes.  Idqne  deolara- 
yit Salomon,  Proy.  yiiL  ''Per  me  reges  regnant^ 
et  legum  conditores  jnsta  decemnnt"  Et  pro- 
feoto  quemadmodum  inferiores  prineipes  a 
gumma  majestate,  ita  summa  m^jesms  teirena  a 
supremo  Rege,  Dominoqne  dominantimn  pen- 
deat  neeesse  est  Hind  in  dispntationem  yooant 
tom  theologi,  tam  jnrisconsnlt^  sit  ne  a  Deo 
prozime,  an  tantom  remote  hsao  potestas  som- 
ma?  Immediate  a  Deo  haberl  eontendnnt 
plures,  quod  ab  hominibus  neque  oo^junotim, 
neque  sigiUatim  acoeptis  haberi  possit  Omnes 
enim  patres  familias  sequales  sunt,  solaque 
oeconomica  in  propias  familias  potestate  fruun- 
tur.  Ergo  oiyilem  politicamque  potestatem, 
qua  ipsi  carent,  conferre  aliis  nequeunt  Tom 
A  potestas  summa  a  oommnnitate,  tanquam 
ft  superiore,  uni,  ant  pluribus  ooUata  esset,  reyo- 
eari  ad  nutum  ^usdem  oommunitatis  posset; 
oum  superior  pro  arbitrio  retraetare  oommuni- 
catam  potestatem  yaleat;  quod  in  magntun  so- 
oietatis  detrimentum  reeideret 

Contra  disputant  alii,  et  quidetn  prohahUiw 
ac  veriue,  adyertentes  omnem  quidem  potesta- 
tem a  Deo  esse;  sed  addunt>  non  transfeni  in 
partioulares  homines  immediate,  sed  mediante 
Bocietatis  oiyills  consensu.  Quod  hsao  potestas 
sit  immediate,  non  in  aliquo  lingnlari,  led  in 


tota  hominum  ooUeotione,  docet  ooneepiiB  rwAa 
S.  Thomas  1.  2.  qu.  90.  art  8  ad  2.  et  qu.  97. 
art  8  ad  3  quern  seqountnr  Dominiona  SoUv 
lib.  1.  qu.  1.  art  8.  Ledesma  2.  Part  qu.  18.  vU 
3.  Coyarruyias  in  praot  cap.  1.  Ratio  eyidens 
est:  quia  omnes  homines  nasctfntar  liberie 
lespecto  oiyilis  imperii;  ergo  nemo  in  alteram, 
ciyili  potestate  -potitor.  Neque  ergo  in  singu- 
lis, neque  in  aliquo  determinato  potestas  hsee 
repeiitnr.  Consequitur  ergo  in  tota  homimun 
ooUeotione  eamdem  eztare.  Qjub  potestas  bob 
confertnr  a  Deo  per  aliquam  aetionem  peen- 
liarem  a  oreatione  distinotam;  sed  estvelnli 
propiietas  ipsam  reotam  rationem  eonaequeas, 
quatenus  recta  ratio  prsescribit  ut  homines  in 
unum  moraliter  congregati,  ezpresao  ant  taeito 
ooncensu  modum  dirigendae,  conseryandA,  pfo* 
pugnands&que  aocieta^  prsBSciibant 

Now  (r),  p.  296. 

Hlno  infertur,  potestatem  residentem  in  piin- 
oipe,  rege,  yd  in  pluribus,  ant  optimatibus,  ant 
plebeiis,  i^  ipsa  oommnnitate  aut  prozime,  aot 
remote  profioiscL  Nam  potestas  hsso  a  Deo 
immediate  non  est  Id  enim  nobis  conatare 
peeuliari  reyelatione  deberet;  quemadmodum 
Bcimus,  Baulem  et  Dayidem  eleotos  a  Deo 
fniase.  Ab  ipsa  ergo  oommnnitate  dimanet 
oportet 

Falsam  itaque  reputamus  opinionem  illam 
quae  asserit^  potestatem  hanc  immediate  et 
prozime  a  Deo  oonfeni  regi,  prineipi,  et  eniqne 
supremae  potestati,  ezoluso  ReipublloaB  iMdio, 
aut  ezpresao  oonsensn.  Quamquam  lis  hsse 
yerborum  potius  quam  rei  est  Nam  potestas 
haeo  a  Deo  auotore  naturae  eat,  quatenua  diapo- 
auit,  et  ordinayit  ut  ipsa  Respublica  pro  sodetatia 
oonaeryatione,  et  defenrione,  uni,  ant  phui- 
bus  supremam  regiminis  potestatem  oonfBrret 
Immo  facta  designatione  imperantis^  ant  im- 
perantium,  potestas  haeo  a  Deo  manare  dioitnr, 
quatenus  Jure  naturali,  et  diyino  tenetnr,  socie> 
tas  ipsa  parere  imperantL  Qubniam  reipsa 
Dens  ordinayit  nt  per  nnnm,  aut  per  plnrea 
hominum  sodetaa  regatnr.  Et  hao  yia  omnia 
oonoiliantur  pladta:  et  oraeula  ScriptuBram 
yero  in  aensu  ezponnntur.  Qui  resistit  potes- 
tati, Dd  ordinationi  resistit  Et  iteram :  Non 
est  potestas  nisi  a  Deo:  ad  Rom.  yiii  Bt  Pe- 
trus  Epist  1,  cap.  iL  Snbjecti  idtnr  eatote 
omni  humanae  creaturae  propter  Deum:  Ay9 
Regi,  Ac  Item  Joan.  ziz.  Non  haberea  po- 
testatem adyersum  me  nllam,  nid  tibl  datum 
easet  desuper.  Quae,  alia  teatimonia  eyinounty 
omnia  a  Deo,  aupremo  rernm  omnium  modera- 
tore,  disponi,  et  ordinal!  At  non  pn^terea 
human*  eondlia,  et  operationee  ezdndnntmri 
ut  aapienter  interpretantnr  8.  Angoatinns  tract 
6,  in  Joan,  et  lib.  22.  cent  Faoatam,  cap.  47, 
et  S.  Joannes  Chiyaostomos  Hom.  28,  in  B^st 
ad  Rom. 

NoTB  (f ),  p.  296. 

Qninam  poadnt  feire  leges  f  Dioo  1.  Po» 
testas  leglsUktiya  coibpetit  oommnnitati  rdiUU 
qui  onram  oommunitatis  gerit  (Ibid,  art  8.  0.) 

Prob.  1.  Ez  laidoro  L.  &.  EtymoL  C.  10  et 
refertnr  C.  Lez^Diat  4.  nU  didt:  Lezeat  oob- 
atitntio  populi,  aeonndnm  quam  miyorea  nat« 
aimnl  com  plebibaa  aUqnid  iuzeniiit  (lUd. 
in  art  1.  0.) 
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Piob.l.  Rfttione.  (Ibid.  0.)  niinsest  eondero 
legeiDy  OT^UB  est  prospioere  bono  oommuni; 
qiSa,  ut  diotnm  est^  legei  feruntor  propter  bo- 
nom  o<Hiuiiiuie :  atqni  est  communis,  yel  illios, 
eoi  enram  oommnnitatis  babety  prospioere  bono 
oommnni:  sicat  enim  bonum  partioolare  est 
finis  proportionatus  agenti  partaoulari,  ita  bo- 
unm  commune  est  finis  proportionatus  oommu- 
nitati,  Tel  c|jus  vices  gerenti ;  ergo.  Confirma- 
tnr:  (Ibid,  ad  2.)  kx  habet  vim  imperandi  et 
coercendi ;  atqni  nemo  piivatus  habet  vim  im- 
perandi multitndini  et  eam  coercendi,  sed  sola 
ipsa  multitude,  vel  c^us  Rector:  Ergo.  (Tract. 
de  LegL  Art  4.) 

NoTB  (0»  P*  296. 

Bices:  Superioris  est  imperare  et  coeroere; 
atqui  oommunitas  non  est  sibi  superior :  Ergo 
B.  D.  Min.  Oommunitas,  sub  eodem  respectn 
oonsiderata,  non  est  sibi  superior,  0.  Bub  di- 
Terso  respectu*  N.  Potest  itaque  oommunitas 
eonsiderari  oollectire,  per  modum  unius  corpo- 
ris morolis,  et  sic  considerata  est  superior  ribi 
eonsideratiB  distributive  in  singulis  membris. 
Item  potest  eonsiderari  vel  nt  g^t  vices  Dei,  a 
quo  onmis  potestas  legislativa  descendit,  jnzta 
Ulud  Proverb.  Per  me  reges  regnant,  et  legum 
eonditores  justadeoemunt ;  vel  ut  est  gubema- 
bilis  in  ordine  ad  bonum  commune:  prime 
mode  considerata  est  superior  et  legislativa; 
seoundo  modo  considerata  est  inferior  et  legis 
nsceptiva. 

Non  («),  p.  ivr. 

Quod  ut  clarius  perdpiatur,  observandum 
est  hominem  inter  animalia  nasci  maxime  des- 
titntum  pluribus  tum  corporis  cum  animsB  ne- 
oessariis,  pro  quibus  indigot  aliorum  oonsortio 
et  a^jutorio,  consequenter  enm  ipsapte  natnra 
nasci  animal  sociale:  societas  autem  quam 
natura,  naturalisve  ratio  dictat  ipsi  neoessariam, 
diu  snbsistere  non  potest,  nisi  aliqua  publioa 
potestate  gubemetur;  juzta  illud  I^verb.  Ubi 
non  est  gubemator,  populus  oormet  Ex  quo 
eequitur,  quod  Deus,  qui  dedit  talem  naturam, 
gimul  ei  dederit  potestatem  gubemativam  et 
legislativam,  qui  enim  dat  formam,  dat  etiam 
ea,  quA  h8»c  forma  necessario  exigit  Yemm, 
quia  h»c  potestas  gubemativa  et  legislativa 
non  potest  exeroeri  a  tota  multitudine ;  difficile 
namque  foret,  omnes  et  slngulos  simul  conve- 
nire  toties  quoties  providendum  est  de  necessa- 
riis  bono  commnni,  et  de  legibus  ferendis ;  ideo 
•olet  multitudo  transferre  sunm  jus  sen  potesta- 
tem j^emativam,  vel  in  aliquos  de  populo  ex 
amni  conditione,  et  dldtur  Democratia;  vel  in 
paucos  optimatea^  et  dicitur  Aristooratia^;  vel  in 
unum  tantum,  sive  pro  se  solo,  sive  pro  socces- 
soribus  jure  hasreditario,  et  dicitur  Monareliia. 
Ex  quo  sequitur,  omnem  potestatem  esse  a  Deo, 
ut  dicit  Apost  Rom.  xiii.  immediate  quidem  et 
jure  naturae  in  oommunltate,  mediate  autem 
tantnm  et  jure  humano  in  Regibus  et  aliis 
Beotoribus :  nisi  Deni  ipse  immefiate  aliqmbiis 


banc  potestatem  conferat,  nt  oontulit  Mc^si  in 
popnlum  Israel,  et  Cbristns  SS.  Pontifici  in  to- 
tam  Ecolesiam. 

ffctne  poteatatem  legUlativam  in  Cbristianos, 
maxime  Juato9,  non  agnoaount,  Lutherani  et  CcU- 
viniiUKj  eteuH  in  Aoe  Vaideneee,  Wieleffum,  et 
Joan,  Hue.  damnatoe  in  Cone,  ConetanL  eeee,  6. 
can,  15.  Et  quamvie  JoAnnee  Hue  eam  agnoe^ 
ceret  in  principibue  honie,  eam  tamen  deneao-. 
hat  mtUie,  pariter  ideo  dcnnnatue  in  eodem 
OonciL  eeee,  8. 

Nora  («),  p.  297. 

Compendium  Salmatlo.  anthore  B.  P.  F.  B. 
Antonio  a  S.  Joseph  olim  Lectore,  priore  ac  exa- 
minatore  STUodali  in  suo  collegio  Burgenii, 
nunc  proouratore  generali  in  Romana  Curia  pro 
Carmelitarem  Discalceatorum  Hispaniea  Con- 
gregatione.  Ronue,  1779.  Superiorum  per- 
missu.  Traotatas  3,  De  Legibus,  cap.  2.  De 
potestate  ferendi  leges. 

Punctnm  1.  De  potestate  legislativa  civilL 

Inq.  1.  An  detur  in  hominiDus  potestas  con- 
dendi  leges  oiviles  ?  R.  Affirm,  constat  ex  illo 
Prov.  viii.  Per  me  reges  regnimt^  et  legum  eon- 
ditores justa  decemunt  Idem  patet  ex  Apost 
ad  Rom.  xiii.  et  tanquam  de  fide  est  definitum 
in  Cone.  Const  sess.  8,  et  ultima.  Prob.  ration* 
quia  ad  conservationem  boni  communis  requiri- 
tur  publica  potestas,  qua  oommunitas  gubeme- 
tur :  nam  ubi  non  est  gubemator,  cormet  popu- 
lus, sed  nequid  gubemator  communitatem  nisi 
mediis  legibus  gubemare :  ergo  certom  est  dari 
in  hominibus  potestatem  oondendi  leges,  quibus 
populus  possit  gubemarL  Ita  D.  Th.  lib.  I.  de 
renm.  prineip.  c  1  et  2. 

Inq.  2.  An  potestas  legislativa  oivilis  eonve- 
niat  prineipi  immediate  a  Deo  ?  R.  omnes  asse- 
runt  diotam  potestatem  habere  prinoipes  a  Deo. 
Verius  tamen  dicitur,  non  immediate  sed  medi- 
ante  populi  consensu  illam  eos  a  Deo  recipere. 
Kam  omnes  homines  sunt  in  natura  eqnales, 
nee  unus  est  superior,  nee  alius  inferior  ex  na- 
tura, nuUi  enim  dedit  natura  supra  alteram 
potestatem,  sed  hsao  a  Deo  data  est  hominum 
communitati,  quss  judicans  reotius  fore  guber- 
nandum  per  unam  vel  per  plures  personal 
determinatas,  suam  transtulit  potestatem  in 
unam,  vel  plures,  a  quibus  regeretnr,  ut  ait  D. 
Th.  1.  2.  q.  90.  a.  3.  ad.  2. 

Ex  hoc  natural!  prindpio  oritur  diserimen 
regiminis  civilis.  Nam  si  Kespublioa  transtulit 
omnem  suam  potestatem  in  unum  solum,  appel- 
latur  Reffimen  Monarohicnm;  si  illam  oontulit 
Optimatibus  populi,  nuncupatnr  Regimen  Aris- 
tocratioum;  si  vero  populus,  aut  Respublica 
sibi  retlneat  talem  potestatem,  dicitur  Regimen 
Demooratioum.  Habent  igitnr  Prindpes  re- 
gendi  potestatem  a  Deo,  quia  suppouta  elee- 
tione  a  RepubHca  fiMta,  Deus  illam  potestatem, 
qus»  in  oommunltate  erat,  Prineipi  oonfert 
Undo  ipse  nomine  Dei  regit,  et  gnbemat,  et  qui 
ilU  resistity  Dei  ordinationi  resistit^  ut  didt 
Apost  looo  iupra  laudato. 
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Abboiv,  a  monk— his  poem  on  the  eieffe  of 
Parii.  241. 

Abeiard,  account  of,  401 ;  error  of  M.  Guisot 
with  re«Lrd  to  him,  402;  document  proving- 
this,  486. 

Abuses,  checked  by  the  Church,  422. 

Ademar,  his  cbromcle,  241. 

Adon,  Archbishop  of  Vienne— his  work  on 
universal  history,  241. 

Adrian  (Pope)  protects  the  marriages  of  slaves, 
113;  his  doctrine  on  the  rig-ht  of  slaves  to 
marry,  113. 

Acrde,  Councils  of,  103;  ibid,  decree  against 
those  who  refused  to  be  reconciled,  176. 

Aix-la-Chapelle.  Council  of,  enioios  bishops  to 
found  hospitals  to  contain  aU  the  poor  that 
their  revenues  can  support,  188. 

Albigenses  described,  25^. 

Alphonsus  (o{  ligouri^,  on  power  of  making 
laws,  295. 

Amat  (Don  Feliz>,  his  fiilse  political  theory, 
333;  ibid,  on  resistance  to  government,  471. 

Ambrose  (St.),  conduct  of  towards  the  Elm- 
peror  Tbeodosius,  178;  sells  the  sacred  ves- 
sels to  redeem  slaves,  432. 

Anabaptists,  excesses  committed  by,  in  Ger- 
many in  the  i6th  century,  197. 

An^rs,  CJouncil  of,  its  decree  against  acts  of 
violence,  176. 

Anselm  CSt.),  writings  of,  403;  ibid,  on  8t. 
Paul  to  the  Romans,  459;  extracts  from, 
showinff'  his  way  of  viewing  religious  mat- 
ters, 485;  intellectual  movement  in  the 
Church  within  the  limits  of  faith,  486 ;  he 
anticipates  Descartes'  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  a  God,  485. 

Arabians,  their  civilization  described,  237; 
probability  that  they  were  indebted  to  the 
eastern  monasteries  for  much  of  their  know- 
ledge, 237;  the  connexion  between  their 
science  and  that  of  antiquity  may  yet  be 
found,  237. 

Arbogen,  Council  of,  forbids  church,  burial  to 
be  given  to  pirates,  ravishers,  &c.,  182. 

Aristocracy  in  the  16th  century,  consisted  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  848 ;  differences  be- 
tween them,  349:  intermediate  class  between 
the  throne  and  the  people,  349. 

Aristotle,  immoral  doctrine  of,  443 ;  his  views 
on  public  education,  443 ;  his  absurd  inter- 
ference of  the  State  in  domestic  matters, 
443 ;  his  doctrines  reformed  by  Christianity, 
S61. 

Aries,  Council  of,  its  decree  ajminst  feuds,  177. 

Armagh,  Council  of,  109;  iud.  frees  all  the 
English  slaves,  437. 

AssociaUon,  a  fiivorite  principle  of  Catholicity, 

Atheism,  tendency  towards,  in  the  nth  cen- 
tury, 61. 


Au^ustin  (St.),  his  description  of  paganism, 
89;  his  noble  sentiments  on  slaveir.  Ill ;  re^ 
markable  passages  from,  on  political  forms, 
390;  on  the  name  (^tholic  being  given  to 
the  true  Church  only,  422. 

Author,  declaration  of,  419. 

Authority  in  religion,  tendency  towards,  in 
the  17th  century,  61. 

Avignon,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  fiivor  of  the 
truce  of  God,  181. 

Aymon  f  of  Aquitaine>  writes  the  history  of 
the  French,  241. 

Babbabuhs,  those  who  invaded  the  Roman 
Empire  described,  122;  their  real  condition, 
444 ;  their  laws  and  manners,  447. 

Barcelona,  councillors  of,  their  bold  languajge 
to  the  kiiig[  of  Spain,  340 ;  its  trades-assoctt- 
tions  descnbed  by  Capmany,  477. 

Bayle,  dictionary  of,  described,  68;  its  effects, 

Bellarmine,  doctrine  of,  on  the  divine  law,  291 ; 
on  the  civil  power,  292,  on  the  distinction 
between  political  and  ecclesiastical  power, 
293;  vindication  of.  294. 

Benedict  (St  J,  described,  238;  his  monastic  in- 
stitute, 238. 

Beneficence,  public,  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
184 ;  was  the  work  of  Christianity,  184  ;  it 
required  permanent  institutions,  184 ;  they 
were  conceived  and  founded  by  tfie  Church, 
185 ;  institutions  of,  founded  by  Catholicity, 
185;  they  require  the  support  of  Christian 
charity,  189. 

Bemardi  (St. ) ,  observations  on,  409. 

Beza,  evidence  of,  against  Protestantism,  428. 

Bible,  why  forbidden  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in 
Spain,  215. 

Bible  Societies,  effects  of,  64. 

Billuart,  F.,  on  the  right  of  making  laws,  296 ; 
on  the  origin  of  society  and  the  civil  power, 
296. 

Bishops,  slaves  of,  set  free  at  their  death  by  de- 
cree of  Council,  108. 

Bonald  on  the  Eiprit  dee  LoSs,  186;  his  doc- 
trines, 288. 

Boneuil,  Council  of,  described,  106. 

Bossuet,  his  negotiations  with  Leibnits  to  re- 
unite the  Churches,  61 ;  school  of,  288 :  bis 
Universal  History  the  first  great  work  en 
the  philosophy  or  history,  418. 

Brentzen,  testimony  of,  to  the  incredulity  pre- 
vailing among  the  early  reformers,  429. 

Brescia,  Amaufd  of,  troubles  excited  by,  251. 

Bruis  rPierre  de),  his  iconoclastio  fonaticism, 
251. 

Buchanan,  his  remark  on  the  dcmdation  ol 
women  wherever  Christianity  does  not  pre- 
vafl,  186. 

Bull-fights,  those  of  Spain  disconed,  174. 
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Busenbaum  on  th«  pMOwer  of  making'  ]m,W9,  295. 

Bull  (Ccena  Domini)  containincf  an  excom- 
munication against  thooe  who  levj  exceadre 
taxes,  360. 

CssAs  (J.)  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans 

and  Britons,  153. 
Calmet,  on  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  461. 
Calvin,  intolerance  of,  421 ;  his  vulgar  abuse. 
421 ;  evidence  of,  in  favor  of  the  Fope,  42S . 

Calvinism,  as  connected  with  democracy,  355. 

Capmanj  on  the  trades-corporations  of  Barce- 
lona, 4r7. 

Carranza^  trial  of,  212;  its  duration,  212;  car- 
ried to  Rome,  212 ;  his  dying-  declaration, 
212;  conduct  of  Philip  11.  towards  him,  213 ; 
causes  of  his  trial,  213;  nature  of  his  writ- 
ings, 214 ;  his  reason  why  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  were  forbidden  m  Spain, 
215. 

Cassian,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  religious 
institutions,  223. 

Cathari,  the,  described,  251. 

Catholicity,  Ha  doctrines  always  the  same,  65; 
its  past  services  to  society,  and  what  may 
be  expected  from  it  for  the  future,  73 ;  its 
progress  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  74 ; 
not  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,  80 ; 
its  eflects  on  European  civilization,  80 ;  was 
strong  in  the  west  and  weak  in  the  east,  81 ; 
importance  of  the  unity  produced  Irjr  it  for 
the  safety  of  Europe  amid  perils,  81 ;  degra- 
ded condition  of  society  when  it  appeared, 
90 ;  not  opposed  to  the  reeling  of  inoividual- 
ity,  but  promotes  it,  131 ;  the  elevation  of 
woman  due  to  it  alone,  135, 165;  places  wo- 
men on  an  equality  wiUi  men,  135 ;  mistake 
of  its  opponents,  149 ;  its  institutions  falsely 
assailed  by  Protestants  and  philosophers, 
147 ;  its  exertion  in  favor  of  beneficenee  im- 
peded by  Protestantism,  which  compelled  it 
to  stand  on  its  defence,  188;  unfairly  treated 
with  regard  to  tolerance,  190:  its  doctrine 
with  respect  to  errors  of  the  mind,  200;  was 
the  work  of  God,  256 ;  its  fertility  in  re- 
sources, 257;  its  charity,  257;  its  true  doc- 
trines with  re^d  to  the  civil  power,  323  ; 
its  relations  with  the  people,  353 ;  its  rela- 
tions with  liberty,  357 ;  its  effects  on  the  de- 
yelopment  of  the  intellect,  392 ;  effects  of  its 
principle  of  submission  to  authority,  893; 
elEects  of  the  same  on  the  sciences,  393 ;  an- 
cient and  modem  philosophy  compared  with 
it,  395 ;  its  morality,  397 ;  its  revealed  dog^ 
mas,  397 ;  is  not  opposed  to  true  philosophy, 
397;  compared  with  Protestantism  with  re- 
spect to  learning,  universities,  kc. ,  412 ;  its 
unity  and  concert,  423 ;  its  services  against 
slavery. — (See  SUtoery.) 

Celchite,  Council  of,  109. 

Celibacy,  influence  of  that  of  the  clergy  in 
preventing  an  hereditary  succession,  accord- 
mg  to  Guizot,  351  ;  what  would  have  hap- 
pened without  it,  362. 

Censors,  among  the  ancients,  they  took  the 
place  of  religious  authority,  161. 

Chalons,  Council  of,  108. 

Chalons-sur-Saone,  Council  of,  excommimi- 
cates  those  who  fight  within  the  precincts  of 
churches,  176. 

Chanoinesses,  enjoined  by  the  Council  of  Aix 
to  keep  an  hospital  for  poor  women,  188. 

Charity,  its  effects  on  toleration,  192. 

Charles  V.,  why  released  from  his  oath  by  the 
Pope,  210. 


Chateaubriand,  writingi  of,  described*  71 ;  de- 
scribes Zachary  as  selling  himself  as  a  slave 
to  buy  the  liberty  of  a  husband  for  his  wife 
and  children,  104;  extract  from,  on  the  ef- 
fects of  Catholicity  and  Protestantism,  415. 

Chivalry,  its  relations  with  women,  150;  did 
not  elevate  them,  but  found  them  elevated 
by  Christianity,  151. 

Christ,  all  his  miracles  beneficent,  184;  his 
whole  lifb  spent  in  doing  good,  184. 

Christians,  the  early,  their  constancy  in  mar- 
tyrdom, 224 ;  they  seek  asylums  lor  retire- 
ment and  prayer  in  the  deserts,  224. 

Christianity,  e^cts  of,  on  society,  67 ;  eflbcts 
produced'  by  its  appearance,  88;  opposes 
slavery,  102;  could  not  endure  the  savage 
heroism  of  the  Romans,  104;  development 
of  the  moral  life  by  means  of,  134  ;  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  134;  the  effects  which 
would  have  followed  from  the  loss  of  its  in- 
fluence on  Europe,  134;  ideas  of  some  mod- 
em philosophers  with  regard  to  it,  156 ;  how 
it  is  emboaied  in  Catholicity,  156 ;  its  pro- 
gress in  the  early  ages  described,  280 ;  its 
effects  on  the  invading  barbarians,  235. 

Churchy  the  Catholic,  services  of,  to  society,  in 
combating  the  fatalist  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation, 68 ;  her  opposition  to  slavery,  102  ; 
she  protects  the  freedom  of  newly  emand- 
pated  slaves,  10^ ;  consecrates  manumissioti 
Dy  havinf  it  performed  in  the  churches,  103; 

frotects  slaves  recommended  to  her  by  will, 
03;  allows  her  sacred  vesseb  to  be  sold  to 
redeem  slaves,  104 ;  g^ves  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  emancipated  slaves,  1(^; 
causes  tendixif  to  promote  slavery  with 
which  she  haa  to  contend,  105;  she  makes 
a  law  enabling  those  who  had  been  corn- 
pell^  to  sell  themselves  as  slaves  to  recover 
uieir  liberty  by  paying  back  the  price,  106; 
she  allows  ner  ministers  to  give  their  liber^ 
to  slaves  Btelonging  to  her,  while  she  forbifu 
other  property  to  be  alienated,  108;  sum- 
mary of  ner  measures  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  114 — (see  CawieiU);  its  abolition 
due  to  her  alone,  114;  reforms  marria^, 
136;  preserves  its  sanctity,  137 ;  great  evils 
thereby  prevented,  137:  her  unity  in  doc- 
trines and  fixity  in  conduct  not  inconsistent 
witii  profress,  145 ;  her  struggles  with  the 
corruDtea  Romans  and  savage  barbarians, 
176;  decrees  of  her  Councils  against  ani- 
mosities, 176;  her  persevering  eff>rts,  177  ; 
treats  kings  and  gpreat  men  as  severely  as 
the  lowly,  177 ;  her  boldness  in  checking  the 
crimes  of  kings,  178;  her  interference  in 
civil  afi^rs  of  old  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  182;  her  Councils  pro- 
tect  the  weak — ^viz.  clergy,  monks,  women* 
merchants  and  pilgrims— against  the  stronflc, 
182 ;  her  exertions  in  fovor  of  the  vanquish- 
ed in  war,  183 ;  she  preserves  unity  of  fiiith, 
and  founds  institutions  for  doing  jgood,  185; 
what  she  would  have  done  for  toe  cure  of 
pauperism  if  the  Reformation  had  not  jilun- 
ged  Europe  into  revolutions  and  reactions, 
188;  encourages  the  aristocracy  of  talent, 
861;  service  which  she  did  to  the  human 
mind  by  opposing  the  spirit  of  subtlety  of 
the  innovators,  4v7 ;  her  interference  in  the 
management  of  hospitals,  449. 

Churches,  the  Protestant,  only  the  instruments 
of  the  civil  power,  186. 

Cicero,  on  the  necessity  of  religktt  to  the  Statet 
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Ohrilisitkm,  that  of  Europe  during:  the  16th 
centugr  not  owing  to  Protestantism,  82 ;  cha- 
racteristics of  ituit  of  modern  Europe  de- 
scribed, 115;  com(>ared  with  ancient  and 
modern  non-Christian  civilization,  116;  its 
superioritT  owing  to  OathoUcityi  117 ;  may 
be  reducea  to  three  elements — the  individual, 
the  fiunily-,  and  society,  1 17 ;  its  universfd 
progress  impeded,  and  unity  broken,  by 
Protestantism,  260. 

Clement,  St.  (Pope),  passage  from,  on  Chris- 
tians selling  themselves  as  slaves  to  redeem 
their  brethren,  104. 

Clerflnr»  the  effects  on  society  of  their  power  and 
influence,  175 ;  fintal  effects  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  political  influence  in  the  16th 
century,  370 ;  advantages  which  might  have 
resulted  from  it  to  popular  institutions,  373; 
their  relations  with  aU  the  powers  and  class- 
es of  society,  373. 

Clermont,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  favor  of  the 
truce  of  God,  181. 

Coblentz,  Council  of,  106. 

Concina  (P.),  on  the  origin  of  power,  295; 
how  it  exists  in  governments,  2^6. 

Conduct,  firmness  of,  its  powerful  effects  in  the 
world,  145. 

Conscience,  the  public,  described,  167 ;  that  of 
Burope  contrasted  with  that  of  ancient  times, 
159;  now  influenced  by  the  Church,  160; 
both  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Scipio,  165 ; 
the  former  was  formed  by  Catholicity  alone, 
166. 

Conscience,  the  individual,  described,  158. 

Constance,  Council  of,  its  doctrine  on  the  mur- 
der of  kings,  336. 

Cornelius  a  Xapide,  on  St.  Paul  to  the  Ro- 


Cortes,  severe  measures  of  tiiat  of  Toledo 
against  the  Jews,  205 ;  decline  of,  in  Spain, 

Cottereaux,  excesses  of,  252. 

Councils  of  the  Church,  their  influence  on  po- 
litical la^ws  and  customs,  360;  canons  of, 
which  improve  the  condition  of  slaves,  430; 
check  all  attempts  against  the  liberty  of  the 
enfranchised  slaves  of  the  Church,  or  who 
bad  been  recommended  to  her  by  will,  431 ; 
undertake  that  the  Church  will  defend  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  freed  who  have 
been  recommended  to  her,  431 ;  make  the 
redemption  of  captives  the  first  care  of  the 
Church,  and  give  their  interests  precedency 
over  her  own,  432;  excommunicate  those 
who  attempt  to  reduce  men  into  slavery, 
433;  declare  those  who  make  Christians 
slaves  to  be  guilty  of  homicide,  434 ;  ordain 
that  those  who  have  sold  themselves  as  slaves 
shall  recover  their  liberty  by  repaying  the 

5 rice,  484;  protect  the  slaves  belonging  to 
ews,  434 ;  provide  means  for  their  oecom* 
ing  free,  434;  forbid  Jews  to  acquire  now 
Christian  slaves,  435 ;  ordain  that  if  a  mas- 
ter rives  meat  to  a  slave  on  a  fietftinjf  day, 
the  latter  becomes  free,  4^;  forbid  ^ws  to 
hold  Christian  slaves  at  all,  435;  forbid 
Christian  slaves  to  be  sold  to  Jews  or  pa- 
gans, 435 ;  or  to  be  sold  out  of  the  kinsfdom 
of  Clovis,  436;  severely  condemn  clerics 
who  sell  their  slaves  to  Jews,  436 ;  command 
bishops  to  respect  the  liberty  of  those  freed 
by  their  predecessors,  436 ;  tney  mention  the 
power  given  to  bishops  to  free  deserving 
slaves,  and  fix  the  sum  which  they  may  give 
them  to  live  on,  436;  exempt  them  from  the 


general  rule,  that  alienations  made  by  bish- 
ops who  leave  nothing  of  their  own  must  be 
restored,  436;  ordain  that  when  a  bishop 
dies,  all  his  slaves  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
that  at  the  funeral  each  bishop  or  abbot  may 
set  three  slaves  free,  giving  them  three  aoliai 
each,  436 ;  free  all  the  EngHsb  slaves  in  Ire- 
land, 437 ;  forbid  slaves  of  the  Church  to  be 
exchanged  for  others,  437 ;  grant  liberty  to 
slaves  who  wish  to  embrace  the  ix\onastic 
life,  with  proper  precautions  to  prevent 
abuses,  437 ;  cneck  the  abuse  of  ordaining 
slaves  without  the  consent  of  their  masters, 
437 ;  allow  parish  priests  to  select  some  cle- 
rics from  the  slaves  of  the  Church.  438 ;  al- 
low slaves  to  be  ordained,  having  oeen  first 
freed,  438. 

Crusades  vindicated,  242. 

Cyprian  (St.),  on  the  redemption  of  captives, 

Db  Maxstrb  on  the  word  *<  catholic,"  422 ;  on 

Seneral  Councils,  480;  compares  the  con- 
uct  of  the  Popes  with  that  of  other  rulers, 
484. 

Democrats,  difference  between'  ancient  and 
modern,  130. 

Democracy,  its  alliance  with  kings  against 
the  aristocracy,  308;  notion  formed  of,  in 
the  16th  century,  350;  two  kinds  of,  364; 
their  progress  in  the  history  of  Europe,  365 ; 
their  characters,  366;  their  causes  and  ef- 
fects, 366 ;  historical  facts  with  regard  to,  in 
France,  England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Germany,  367. 

Descartes,  nis  demonstration  of  the  existence 
of  God  anticipated  by  St.  Anselm,  486. 

Divorce,  consequences  of  the  facility  of,  in 
Germany,  according  to  M.  de  Sta^jf,  139. 

Divines,  spirit  of  the  writino^s  of  the  old  Cath- 
lie,  compared  with  that  of  modem  writers, 
288. 

Doctrines,  their  effects  on  societ^r,  311 ;  those 

Srevalent  in  the  16th  century  with  regard  to 
empcracy,  350 ;  those  prevalent  in  poiitictd 
matters  in  Europe  before  the  appearance  of 
Protestantism  compared  with  those  of  the 
school  of  the  18th  century  and  tiiose  of  mo- 
dem publicists,  374. 
Dominicans,  their  exertions  in  favor  of  the 
native  Americans,  as  stated  by  Robertson. 
441. 

East,  the,  injury  caused  there  by  breakmg 
unity  in  relis^ion,  235. 

Elvira,  Council  of^  its  decree  in  fovor  of  slaves, 
100. 

England,  policy  of,  towards  Spain,  76. 

Eon,  his  fanatical  delusion,  251. 

Epaone,  Council  of,  100. 

Erigena,  account  of,  400. 

Errors,  those  of  the  mind  not  always  inno- 
cent, 200. 

Error  described,  70. 

Ehirope,  characteristics  of  her  civilization,  116; 
condition  of,  in  the  13th  century,  245  etteq,; 
singular  contrasts  therein^  246 ;  struggle  be- 
tween barbarism  and  Christianity  there,  247; 
instances  of  r  reat  and  rood  principles  some- 
times abused  in  pracuce,  247;  oarbarism 
therein  improved  by  religion,  and  religion 
disfigured  by  barbarism,  248 ;  effects  of  th« 
crusades,  249 ;  increasing  power  of  tiie  com- 
monalty, 249 ;  decline  of  the  feudal  system. 
249;   power  of  great  ideas,  250;   critical 
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epochs,  250 ;  jpreat  agitation  prevailing',  and 
borribie  doctrines  spread,  among  the  people 
at  that  time,  250^(see  Tanekime,  Eon,  Ca- 
than,  VaudoU,  AWigenies):  what  she  would 
have  done  for  civilization  ii  she  had  not  been 
impeded  by  Protestantism,  261 ;  her  condi- 
tion when  it  appeared,  261 ;  great  increase 
of  power  and  development  <^  mind,  262 ; 
divisions  occasioned  by  it,  262 ;  the  nations 
thereof  require  religious  institutions  for  or- 

gmizing  beneficence  and  education  on  a 
rre  a^e,  277 ;  state  of,  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  344;  social  movement  at  that 
time,  344 ;  its  causes,  344 ;  its  ^ects  and  ob- 
ject, 345;  development  of  the  industrial 
classes  there,  354 ;  this  took  place  under  the 
influence  of  Catholicity  alone,  385;  picture 
of,  from  the  11th  century  to  the  14th,  382; 
religion  and  the  human  mind  there,  404; 
intellectual  condition  of  the  nations  of  mo- 
dem, distinguished  from  that  of  those  of  an- 
tiquity, 405 ;  causes  which  have  accelerated 
it  among-  the  former,  406. 
Eximeno,  letter  of,  on  the  sciences,  425. 

Facts,  consummated,  how  they  are  to  be 
treated,  333. 

Faith,  unity  of,  not  adverse  to  political  liberty, 
3o8. 

Forms,  political,  their  value,  357. 

Francb I.  (o{  France),  his  opinion  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  expelling  the  Moors  from  Spain, 
210. 

Francis,  St.  (de  Sales),  his  list  of  titles  given 
to  the  Pop€»,  423. 

Franks,  their  custom  of  going  armed  to  church 
forbidden  by  Councils,  176. 

Free-will,  its  denial  discarded  b}r  Protestants 
themselves,  66 ;  its  effects,  68 ;  its  noble  re- 
sults, 134 ;  supported  by  Catholicity  against 
the  Reformation,  135. 

Gambuko,  passion  of,  described,  142. 
Games,  public,  those  of  the  Romans  prohi- 
bited by  the  Christian  Church,  175. 
Gerbet  O'Abb^),  his  excellent  refutation  of 

Lammenais'  doctrines,  338. 
Germans,  manners  of  the  ancient,  described 

by  Tacitus,  162 ;  why  embellished  by  him, 

163;  are  but  little  known  to  us,  154;  their 

struggles  with  the  Romans,  154. 
Gibbon,  testimony  of,  to  the  merits  of  Bossuet's 

History  of  the  Variations,  421. 
Gilles  (St.),  Council  of,  its  decree  in  &vor  of 

the  truce  of  God,  179. 
Gironne,  Council  of,  in  fiivor  of  the  truce  of 

God,  180. 
Glaber    (Monk),  of  Cluny,  his   history  of 

France,  241. 
Gotti  (Ccu-dinal),  doctrines  of,  on  the  origin 

of  power,  295. 
Gouget  (l'Abb^),on  Catholic  Hebrew  studies, 

413. 
Government,  three  principles  of— monarchy, 

aristocracy,  and  democracy,  344. 
Governments,  revolutionary  ones  are  cruel  in 
•   self-defence,  not  being  based  on  right,  128; 

ric-ht  of  resistance  to  de  /jacto  ones,  330 ; 

falsehood  of  the  theory  which  imposes  the 

obligation  of  obeying^  them  merely  as  such, 

831 ;  difficulties  on  this  point  explained,  332. 
Grace,  effects  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of,  234. 
Oratian,  merit  of  hi^  literary  labors,  241. 
Gregory  (Pope) ,  paasage  from,  108 ;  frees  two 

slaves  of  the  Roman  Church,  436 ;  his  rea- 


son why  Christians  liberated  their  «lay«B» 
436. 

Gregory  m.  (Pope),  on  seUing  slaves  to  the 
pagans  for  sacrifice,  435. 

Gre«n)ry  IX.  CPope),  his  decretals  on  slavenr» 
Iw  ;  against  the  hereditary  succession  of  tne 
clergy,  352. 

Gregory  XVI.  (Pope),  his  apostolic  letters 
against  the  slave  trade,  438. 

Grotius.  his  servile  doctrine  on  the  civil  power, 
323;  his  evidence  in  fiivor  of  Catholici^, 
424. 

Gruet,  his  incredulity  and  execution,  429. 

Guibert,  historical  labors  of,  241. 

Guizot,  on  the  effects  of  the  Church  upon  slave- 
ry, 113;  his  doctrine  of  the  personal  inde- 
pendence of  individuals  amcnu^  the  barba- 
rians stated  and  discussed,  119;  true  the- 
ory thereon,  121;  incoherence  of  his  own 
doctrines,  124 ;  cause  of  his  error,  125 ;  hie 
acknowledgment  with  regard  to  the  refor- 
mation analiberty,  343 ;  extract  £rom,  shew- 
ing that  the  clergr  were  not  a  caste,  351 ;  an 
opmion  of,  refut^,  399;  extract  from,  shew- 
ing (he  immense  superiority  of  the  Church 
to  the  barbarians  in  legislation,  447 ;  docu- 
ments shewing  his  error  with  respect  to 
AbeUrd,  486. 

Hackbt,  lanaticism  of,  427. 

Harlem,  Mathias,  mad  fonaticism  of,  426. 

Heresy,  held  a  sin  by  the  Catholic  Church,  200. 

Heretics,  characteristics  of  those  of  the  early 
ages,  425. 

Herman,  preaches  the  murder  of  all  priests 
and  magistrates,  426. 

Hermandad,  charter  of,  between  the  kingdoms 
of  Leon  and  Castile,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  liberties,  475. 

EUstory,  difficulties  in  its  study,  248:  necessi- 
ty or  taking  into  account  times  and  circum- 
stances of  events  therein,  248. 

Hobbes,  his  folse  theory  of  society,  304 ;  his 
servile  doctrine,  323. 

Honor,  princi|)le  of,  in  monarchies,  accckrding 
to  Montesouieu,  161. 

Horace,  on  the  origin  of  society,  462. 

Hospitals,  destroyed  by  Henry  VHI.  in  Eng- 
land, 185;  Catholic  Dishops  the  protectors 
and  inspectors  of,  187 ;  laws  made  respecting 
them  by  the  Church,  187 ;  attached  to  mon- 
asteries and  colleges  in  the  middle  ages,  449 ; 
superintended  by  the  bishops,  449;  their 
protected  by  beinff  considered  aa 


ilonging  to  the  Church,  44^. 
Hugh  of  St.  Tictor,  historical  labors  of,  241. 
Humility,  its  effects  with  regard  to  toleration, 
193. 

loBAS,  irreligious  ones  cannot  be  confined  to 
theory,  but  enter  on  the  field  of  practice,  70; 
destroy  themselves,  71 ;  power  of,  169;  they 
are  divided  into  those  that  flatter  the  pas- 
sions, and  those  that  check  them,  170 ;  wey 
require  an  institution  to  preserve  and  en- 
force them,  170 ;  how  they  became  corrupted 
among  mankind  before  Christianity,  170 ; 
how  ^ected  by  the  press,  171 ;  their  natural 
progress,  171 ;  their  rapid  tucceeion  in  mo- 
dem times,  171. 

Impiety  allies  itself  with  liberty  or  despotism 
to  suit  its  purpose,  388. 

Incredulity  in  Europe  the  fruit  of  Protes- 
tantism, 60;  spirit  of,  has  lost  much  of  its 
strength,  70. 
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Independence,  personal,  feeUng'  or,  existed 
amoDgf  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  124. 

Indifference,  religioas,  in  Europe,  the  fruit  of 
Protestantism,  60. 

Individual,  the,  how  absorbed  by  the  state 
amonr  the  ancients,  127 :  fatal  ^ects  of  the 
oomptete  annihilation  of  the  feelings  of  re- 
spect for,  in  Bocietj,  129 ;  witnessed  among 
nations  not  Christians,  129. 

Individuala,  how  the  freedom  of,  was  fettered 
among*  the  ancient  republics,  130;  every 
thin^  ruled  by  the  state,  130. 

Inquisition,  the,  misrepresentations  with  re- 
gard to  that  of  Spain,  203 ;  its  duration  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods,  206;  appeafs 
from  it  to  Rome,  207;  indulgence  of  the  lat- 
ter, 209;  interference  of  the  Popes  to  soft- 
en the  rigours  of,  906;  mildness  of  that  of 
Rome,  20o;  no  case  of  capital  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  it,  206 ;  ri«>urs  of  that  of  Spain 
in  the  time  of  Philip  fi.  caused  by  the  Pro- 
testants themselves, 214;  compels apreacher 
to  retract  who,  in  the  presence  of  fliilip  II., 
bad  maintained  that  kinss  have  absolute 
power  over  their  subjects,  216 ;  became  mild- 

-  er  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  218 ;  remarks 
thereon,  462 ;  appellants  to  Rome  from,  for- 
bidden to  return  to  Spain  under  pain  of 
death  bv  pragmatic  sanction  of  Ferdinand 
and  IsaDella,  464 ;  how  affiected  by  the  poli- 
cy of  the  Spanish  kings,  466:  the  latter  ear- 
nestly endeavoured  to  have  the  judgment  in 
Spain  made  final,  without  appeal,  which  the 
Popes  refused,  466 ;  affected  impartiality  of 
writers  with  regard  to  it,  466.  See  Ptnx^ 
Puigblanelh  VUkmmeva,  LUrrentt,  and  Jomtob. 

Institutions,  religious,  opposed  by  Protestant- 
ism and  phikMwphers,  219 ;  their  importance 
and  connexion  with  religfion  herself,  221 ; 
have  survived  the  attempts  made  to  destroy 
them,  221 ;  their  nature  described,  222 ;  their 
object,  222 ;  are  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  228 ;  their 
commencement,  according  to  Cassian,  223 ; 
have  always  existed  in  the  Church  frmn  the 
time  of  Constantine,  223;  conduct  of  the 
Popes  towards  them,  224 ;  their  accordance 
with  the  Gospel  precepts,  226;  their  effects 
on  the  human  mind,  226 ;  their  services  and 
necessity,  227 ;  their  necessity  for  the  salva- 
tion of  society,  276;  not  inconsiBtent  with 
the  improvements  of  modem  times,  280; 
historical  view  of  them,  468 ;  coup  d^mU  at 
their  origin  and  development,  466-9. 

Institutions,  free,  injured  by  Protestantism, 
863. 

Institutions,  their  study,  248 ;  necessity  of  un- 
derstanding the  times  when  they  existed, 
248. 

Intellect,  the,  its  development,  how  affeeted 
hv  Catholicity*  892 ;  inffuence  thereof  upon, 
historically  examined,  398;  its  relations 
with  religion,  404 ;  its  development  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  different  from  that  of 
those  of  antiquity,  405;  causes  that  have 
hastened  its  development  in  Ehirope,  406; 
origin  of  the  spirit  of  subtlety,  406 ;  service 
rendered  to  it  &^  the  Church  m  opposing  the 
subtleties  of  the  innovators,  406 ;  its  progress 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  our  times,  412 ; 
different  phases,  412. 

Intolerance,  that  of  some  irreligious  men,  194 ; 
of  the  Romans,  196 ;  of  the  pagan  emperors, 
196 ;  has  continued  from  the  establtsliment 
of  Qiristianity  by  the  state,  in  various  forms,  | 
03 


down  to  the  present  time,  196;  recent  in- 
stances of  it,  196 :  case  of  France  examined, 
197;  doctrine  wnich  condemns  all  intoler- 
ance with  regard  to  doctrines  and  actions 
discussed  and  refuted,  196;  consequences 
which  would  flow  from  it,  196 ;  would  pro- 
duce impunity  for  crimes,  196;  civil  and 
religious,  distm^ixdshed,  460;  mistaken  by 
Rousseau,  460:  its  existence  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  held  by  some  Protestants,  461 . 

Irrellgicni,  roirit  of,  has  lost  much  of  its 
strength,  70. 

Isabella,  part  taken  by,  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  205. 

Jansikibts,  the,  described,  62. 

Jerome,  St.,  on  the  name  Catholic  not  being 
gfiven  to  heretics,  422. 

Jesuits,  importance  of,  in  the  history  of  civil- 
ization, 268;  their  eminent  services,  269; 
error  and  contradiction  of  M.  Guizot  in 
their  regard,  270;  folse  charges  against, 
271. 

Jews,  the  slaves  of,  protected  by  decrees  of 
Coiucils,  107  ;  strufipgle  between  truth  and 
error  among,  170;  now  the  truth  was  pre- 
served, 170 ;  their  avarice,  206 ;  popular  ha- 
tred a^^ainst,  206 :  atrocities  charged  against 
them  by  the  people,  207 ;  pragmatic  sanction 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  with  regard  to, 
464 ;  law  of  Philip  II.  against,  466. 

John  de  Ste.  Marie,  extracts  from,  on  Chris- 
tian politics,  463. 

Jomtob,  Nathaniel,  his  work  called  The  Inqui- 
•ifton  UwmUdt  466;  his  prq'udioe  and  vul- 
gar  abuse,  466. 

JudaiMrs  pursued  by  the  Inquisition,  209. 

Justin,  on  martyrdom,  132 ;  his  jipoloffv,  286. 

Justinian  gives  bishops  the  control  of  *nospi- 
tals,  4607 

Kiivos,  inviolability  of,  837 ;  greatest  increase 
of  the  power  of,  in  Europe,  dates  ih>m  the 
appearance  of  Protestantism,  363. 

Knowledge,  state  of,  when  Christianity  ap-  • 
peared,  86;  sterility  of,  in  creating  social 
institutions,  86. 

liABoasBS,  protected  by  the  Council  of  Rheims, 
182. 

Lacordaire  (rAbb6)  on  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, 210. 

Lamennais  (rAbb6),  his  attempt  to  ally 
Catholicity  with  extreme  democracy,  131; 
his  doctrines  on  government  compared  with 
those  of  St  Thomas,  338. 

Las  Casas,  exertions  of,  in  fovor  of  the  native 
Americans  related  by  Robertson,  442. 

Lateran,  general  Council  of,  confims  the  truce 
of  God,  181 ;  eleventh  general  Coimcil  cMf, 
forbids  the  maltreatment  of  monks,  clergy, 
pilgrims,  merchants,  peasants,  and  the  sl3p- 
wrecked,  182. 

Law,  the  divine,  fidse  interpretation  of,  264; 
St.  John  Chrysostom  on,  mb ;  according  to 
Bellarmine,  291  .—See  8t.  Thonuu,  AMri% 
OatH,  Sutnbaym,  £Ai(%»on,  BilkuirU  amd  tiU 
Comptndhmn  SahnaHetnM, 

Law.^See  St.  Thonuu. 

League,  the  Hanseatlc,  described,  364. 

Legislation,  that  of  Rome  described,  86;  was 
probably  influenced  by  Christianity,  86. 

Leibnitx,  his  negotiations  with  Boseuet  to  re 
unite  the  Churches,  61 ;  his  theological  system 
contains  the  chief  dogmas  of  Catholicity,  424. 
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Lepen,  ordered  to  be  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Churchy  187. 

Lorida,  Council  of,  excludes  those  at  variance 
from  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  176 :  de- 
crees seven  years'  penance  against  innnti- 
cide,  184. 

Levden,  John  of,  his  exceMes  at  Munster, 


Liberty,  a  word  ill  understood,  79;  examples 
of,  79;  how  limited,  79;  Catholicity  favora- 
ble to  its  true  spirit,  80;  true  nature  of, 288; 
according*  to  CathoUc  doctors,  Sll ;  political 
freedom  owes  nothing  to  Protestantism,  SG2 ; 
Catholicity  favorable  to  it,  352;  why  it  has 
fidlen  into  bad  repute  with  some,  362 ;  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  religious  intolerance, 
882 ;  cannot  subsist  without  morality,  389 ; 
remarkable  passage  from  Augustin  on  the 
subject,  390. 

LUlebonne,  Council  of,  enforces  the  truce  of 
God,  180. 

Llanda£f,  Council  of,  177. 

Ilorente,  his  History  of  the  Inquisition,  457 ; 
his  attempt  to  introduce  schism  and  heresy 
into  Spain,  457 ;  his  misrepresentation,  457 ; 
bums  a  portion  of  the  documents  belonging 
to  the  Inquisition  of  Madrid,  457. 

London,  Council  of,  106. 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  doctrine  that  the  impe- 
rial power  comes  inmiediatolv  firom  God 
maintained  by  the  princes  of  the  empire  in 
his  time,  462. 

Lc/ve,  passion  of,  its  effects,  143 :  how  treated 
by  Catholicity  and  Protestantism,  144 ;  ad- 
vantages of  the  course  pursued  by  the  for- 
mer, 145. 

Luther,  his  opinion  on  polyflramy,  138 ;  effects 
which  his  doctrines  would  have  had,  had 
they  been  proclaimed  sooner,  138;  his  intol- 
erance towards  the  Jews,  209;  Specimens 
of  his  violence,  grossness,  and  intolerance, 
421 ;  his  evidence  andnst  Catholicit]r>  423 : 
his  interview  with  tne  Devil,  425;  infidel 
passages  from  his  writings,  428. 

Lyons,  Council  of,  105 ;  Council  of,  see  L^en; 
poor  men  of,  described,  251. 

JCacon,  Councils  of.  104. 

Manicheee,  unusual  severities  exercised  to- 
wards, 204 ;  description  of,  252. 

Manners,  e^ntleness  of,  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  European  civilization,  172;  wherein 
it  consists,  172 :  exists  in  advanced  societies, 
172 ;  not  found  in  young  nations,  172 ;  did 
not  exkt  amonf  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
173 ;  causes  of  this,  173 ;  their  excessive  cor 
ruption  among  the  ancients,  445. 

Manana,  his  popular  doctrines,  812 ;  on  the 
liberties  of  Spain,  481. 

Marquez,  P.,  on  the  disputes  between  rulers 
uid  their  subjects,  482;  on  the  levying  of 
taxee,  and  the  rig^ht  of  rulers  over  tlie  pro- 
perty of  their  subjects,  483. 

Marriage,  doctrines  of  Catholicity  and  Protes- 
tantism with  regard  to,  compared,  186;  im- 
portance of  jguarding  the  sanctity  of,  139; 
not  admitteaas  a  sacrament  by  rrotestant- 
ism,  139;  different  conduct  of  Catholicity 
and  Protestantism  with  regard  to,  140. 

Bfartyrs,  heroism  of  the  Christian,  132. 

Matha,  John  of,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  most  holy  Trinity  for  the  Redemp- 
tion of  Captives,  259. 

Mathematics,  obscurity  of  their  first  prindplee, 
425. 


Melancthon,  his  complaints  against  the  olhflr 
Reformers^  421 ;  superstitions  of,  426. 

Merchants  protected  by  Councils,  182. 

Merida,  Council  of,  100. 

Missions,  their  unity  broken  by  Protestantism, 
260 ;  injury  thereby  done  to  them,  263 ;  what 
they  might  have  effected  had  it  not  appeared* 
263;  what  united  efforts  effected  in  earlier 
timee,  264 ;  need  of,  on  a  large  scale,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  265;  zeal  dis- 
played by  the  Church  in  the  promotion  oC 
in  latter  tunes,  266 ;  powerful  means  for  pro- 
moting at  the  command  of  Rome  before 
unity  was  broken,  266. 

Monarchy,  why  hereditary  is  preferable,  143; 
idea  formed  ol*,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
346 ;  application  thereof,  847 ;  in  what  it  dif- 
fered trotn  despotism,  847;  what  it  was  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  847 ;  its  relations  with 
the  Church,  848 ;  when  necessary  in  Europe, 
856;  different  character  of,  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  357;  passafft  from  De  Maistre  on,  356  c 
institutions  for  luniting  it,  358 ;  it  acquired 
strenoih  in  the  sixteenu  century,  861 ;  pre- 
vailea  over  firee  institutions,  862;  causes  of 
tins,  370. 

Monasteries,  those  in  the  east  established  in 
imitation  of  the  solitaries,  235;  causes  of 
their  decline,  235;  services  they  might  have 
rendered  to  literature,  286;  what  uey  did 
for  knowledge,  236;  those  of  the  west  estab- 
lished, 288 ;  their  effects,  238 ;  property  ren« 
dered  sacred,  289 ;  their  property,  239 ;  their 
claims  thereto,  239;  their  improvements, 
240;  encouragement  given  to  the  country 
life,  240 ;  their  services  to  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  240;  great  men  they 

{>roduced,  240 ;  their  services  to  science  and 
etters,  240 ;  their  civilizing  effects,  242 :  new 

forms  assumed  by  them  m  the  twelfth  and 

thirteenth  centuries,  242 ;  their  objects,  248; 

benefits  they  conforred  on  mankind,  248. 
Monks,  protected  hy  Councils,  180. 
Monog^amy  not  owus-  to  climate,  188. 
Montaigne  on  the  Reformation,  61 ;  his  infidel 

sentiments  changed  at  his  death,  429. 
Montanus,  Arias,  employed  by  Philip  n.  to 

collect  books  and  BISS.,  218. 
Montesquieu  on  the  principle  of  honor  in  mo- 

narchieSf  162;  that  of  virtue  in  republics, 

161 ;  he  is  bound  by  his  theory,  165;  on  the 

destruction  of  monasteries  and  hospitals  in 

England  by  Henry  VIII.,  185;  his  doctrine 

with  rcjgard  to  the  latter,  186. 
Montpellier,  Council  of^  its  decrees  to  secora 

peace, 181. 
Moors,  the,  dread  of  thdr  power  in  Spain,  205; 

papal  bull  in  fovor  of,  209;  law  of  Philip 

111.,  expelling  them,  464. 

Napolbon  and  the  Spanish  nation,  881 ; 
Narbonne,  Coundi  of,  its  decree  in  fovor  of 

the  truce  of  God,  179. 
Nationality,  importance  of,  76. 
Nicholas,  a  fonatic  who  taught  that  it  was  good 

to  continue  in  sin  that  grace  might  the  more 

abound,  427. 
Nuns,  protected  by  the  Coimcil  of  Rouen,  181. 

OsBDnNox,  motives  of,  founded  on  the  will  of 

God,  97. 
Olive  trees,  why  protected  by  the  Council  ol 

Narbonne,  180. 
Opinions,  the  rapid  suocoiston  of,  in  moden 

times,  171. 
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Opinkm,  paUic,  inftoeac*  of,  on  morals*  163. 
Orange,  Coundl  of,  its  decree  in  fitvor  of 

slaves,  103. 
Orders,  the  reliffious-military  described,  342 ; 

the  mendicant  ditto,  262 ;  tlie  necessity  for 

the  latter,  263;  their  popular  nature.  294; 

their  influence,  264 ;  were  the  work  of  Qod, 

264;  their  relations  with  the  PontifiSi,  266; 

those  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  267; 

visions  inspiring  them,  269 ;  their  founders, 

260. 
Orleans,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  favor  of  slaves, 

100,  103, 107 ;  forbids  any  one  to  be  armed 

at  church,  176 ;  protects  hospitals,  187 ;  the 

poor  and  prisoners,  187. 
Oxford,  Council  of,  its  decree  affainst  robbers, 

182. 

Pacts,  298. 

Paffanism  described  by  St.  Augustin,  89. 

Pautfoz,  on  the  duties  of  kings*  princes,  and 
magistrates,  321 ;  on  taxes  and  tyranny,  483. 

Palentla,  Council  of,  protects  the  defenceless, 
182. 

Papin,  evidence  of,  in  fovor  of  Catholicity,  424. 

Paris,  trades-union  ol^  364. 

Passions,  the,  differently  treated  by  Catholici- 
ty and  by  Protestantism,  140 ;  wnv  so  active 
in  times  of  public  disturbance,  143. 

Patrick,  (St.),  Council  of,  106. 

Paul,  (St.),  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  469. 

Peasants.— See  XxUcraii. 

Penance,  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  of,  167. 

Peres,  on  the  condemnation  of  a  preacher  for 
absolutist  doctrines  by  the  Inquisition  of 
Spain,  466. 

Peter,  (St.) ,  of  Arbues,  his  murder  by  the  Jews 
not  a  proof  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  IncnU- 
ntion,  207 ;  tumult  occasioned  thereby,  207. 

Peter,  (St.),  Nolasque,  founds  the  Order  of 
Mercy  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives,  269. 

Philantnropy,  inadeouale  for  works  of  benefi- 
cence without  Christian  Charity,  189. 

Philosophers,  the  irreligions  of  the  last  century 

Preferred  pagan  to  Christian  institutions, 
61. 

Philosophy,  schools  of,  can  destroy  but  not 
create,  171. 

PhiUp  U.  of  Spain  did  not  institute  the  Inqui- 
sition, but  continued  it,  210;  why  so  much 
attacked  by  Protestants,  210;  probability 
that  the  attempts  made  to  introduce  Protes- 
tantism into  Spcdn  in  his  time  would  suc- 
ceed, owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  211;  his  conduct  to  Carramsa,  213; 
his  services  to  Catholicity,  216;  general  feel- 
ing in  his  rei  jTiuvith  regard  to  cruel  punish- 
ments very  cUfferent  from  the  present,  217 ; 
his  patronage  of  literature,  218;  hu  letter  to 
Arias  Montanus,  466. — See  Inquitiiion, 

Pilgrims  protected  by  Councils,  181. 

Pitt,  anecdote  of;  76. 

PiiM  n.  (P^),  his  apostolic  letten  against 
slavery,  43®. 

Pius  Vir.  (Pope),  interposes  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade,  441. 

Plato,  immoral  doctrines  of,  422^ 

Polygamy,  not  the  effect  of  climate,  138. 

Poor,  the,  regulations  of  Councils  in  favor  of, 
187. 

Popes,  the,  services  they  rendered  to  society 
by  preserving  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  137 ; 
support  the  truce  of  Qod,  181 ;  their  attempts 
to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
iitfon,  208;  appomt  judges  of  appeal,  m; 


their  intolerance  compared  with  the  toler- 
ance of  Protestantism,  208;  their  temporal 
powers,  340;  doctrines  of  theologians  with 
regard  to  them  in  case  they  should  fall  into 
heresy,  342;  nature,  orufm,  and  effects  of 
their  temporal  power,  386;  list  of  titles  given 
to,  in  ancient  times,  423. 

Power,  origin  of,  284 ;  the  paternal,  considered 
with  reg^ird  to  the  civil,  286 ;  the  latter,  ac> 
cording  to  Bellarmine,  resides  tmmcdtoldy 
in  the  people,  292;  divine  origin  of,  298; 
violence  off  when  illegitimate,  303;  mediaU 
and  imnudiaU  transmission  of,  306 ;  this  dis- 
tinction important  in  some  respects  and  un- 
important m  others,  306 ;  why  Catholic  di- 
vines have  so  seelously  supported  the  fnediaUf 
308;  foculUos  of  the  ci^,  317;  calumnies 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Church  on  this  point, 
317;  resistance  to  the  civil,  324 ;  comparison 
between  Catholicity  and  Protestantism  on 
this  point,  327 ;  vain  timidity  of  some  minds 
on  tnis  point,  324;  obedience  to  the  civil, 
taught  by  CaUiolicity  when  legitimate,  326; 
civu  distinguished  from  spiritual,  326;  con- 
duct of  Catholicity  and  Protestantism  with 
respect  to  the  separation  of  the  two,  326;  the 
independence  of  the  spiritual,  a  guarantee 
for  toe  liberty  of  the  people,  326 ;  doctrines 
of  St.  Thomas  on  obedience  to  the  civil,  328; 
doctrines  of  St.  Thomas,  Bellarmine,  Suarei, 
&c.  on  resistance  to  the  civil,  in  extreme 
cases.  338. 

Preaching,  that  of  Protestantism  without  ao- 
thority,  167.— See  ProU$ianii»m. 

Probenoaries,  bound  to  give  a  tenth  of  their 
fruits  to  an  hospital,  iS. 

Press,  the  effects  of,  on  opinions,  171. 

Prisoners,  exertions  of  the  Church  in  favor  of, 
187. 

Protestantism,  present  condition  of,  64;  at- 
tempts to  preserve  itself  by  violating  its  fun- 
damental principle,  64 ;  causes  of  its  conti- 
nuance, 64;  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
as  a  fixed  creed,  but  remains  as  a  body  of 
sects,  66;  its  positive  doctrines  repugnant  to 
the  instinct  of  civilisation,  68 ;  its  essential 
principle  one  of  destruction,  69;  can  boast 
only  of  its  ruins,  69;  was  the  work  of  human 
passions,  and  not  of  Ood,  69;  effects  which 
even  its  partial  introduction  into  Spain  would 

8 reduce,  74,  76,  78 ;  advanta«pes  of  the  prac- 
ce  of  preaching  preserved  oy ,  90,  16d  ;  its 
preaching  is  wi&ut  authority,  167;  its  doc- 
trine with  respect  to  errors-ofthe  mind,  199; 
effects  which  its  introductien  into  Spain 
would  have  produced,  216;  would  have  oro- 
ken  the  unity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  216; 
is  opposed  to  vows  and  celibacy,  219 ;  Its  ap- 
pearance, 262;  its  effects  in  breaking  tne 
unity  of  European  civilization,  262;  divided 
the  missionaries  among  themselves,  263 ;  dis- 
astrous «ffects  of,  267;  exalts  the  temporal 
Kwer  at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual,  308 ; 
relations  with  liberty,  343;  real  state  of 
the  case  on  this  point,  344;  its  origin  aristo- 
cratic, 366;  not  favorable  to  the  poor,  366; 
has  contributed  to  destroy  free  institutions, 
363 ;  fearful  state  of  Ekirope  afier  it  apMared, 
369 ;  political  doctrines  prevailing  in  Europe 
before  its  appearance  compared^with  those 
of  modem  publicists  and  the  school  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  374 ;  has  prevented  the 
homogeneity  of  Eairopean  civilisation,  376; 
historical  proofs,  376;  compared  with  Catho- 
licity with  regard  to  learning,  criticism,  the 
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kamed  laiigtiag>eB^  the  foundation  of  univer- 
sities, the  pro^preflB  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
mysticism,  high  philoBoph7>  metaphysics, 
morals,  religious  philosophy,  and  ttes  philo- 
sophy of  h&tory,  412;  evidences  against, 
from  Luther,  Slelancthon,  Calvin,  Beza, 
Grotius,  Papin,  Puffendorf,  and  Leibnitz, 
423;  its  superstition  and  fanaticism,  425; 
bad  faith  ofits  founders,  428 ;  passages  prov- 
ing this,  428;  progress  of  mfideuty  soon 
af^r  its  appearance  proved  from  Luther, 
Brentzen,  Gruet,  and  Montai^e,  428. 

Puffendorf,  his  false  theory  of  society,  904; 
evidence  of,  against  Protestantism,  &i, 

Pui^lanch. — See  Jomtob. 

Punishments,  right  of  inflicting  capital,  deriv- 
ed from  God,  300;  cannot  come  from  pacts, 
300;  mildness  of,  among  barbarian  nations 
not  a  proof  of  civilization  but  of  Indifference 
to  crime,  447 ;  immense  superiority  of  the 
legislation  of  the  Church  witn  respect  to,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Guizot,  447. 

RflocLcs,  virtue  borderinjg*  on  ferocity,  104. 

Religion,  always  existed  m  some  shape  amonfl* 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  66 ;  power  of, 
in  Spain,  76;  condition  of,  when  Christianity 
appeared,  84;  atrocities  committed  in  the 
name  of,  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  204 ; 
importance  of,  to  the  civil  power,  3U ;  cor- 
ruption of,  among  the  ancients,  445. 

Revolutions,  those  of  modem  times,  389 ;  dif- 
ference between  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  that  of  France,  389. 

Rheims,  Councils  of,  104 ;  commands  that  the 
clergy,  monks,  women,  travellers,  laborers, 
and  vine-dressers  shall  be  respected  during 
war,  182 ;  protects  the  poor,  la7. 

Robertson.— See  DominieanB  and  La$  Cauu, 

Romans,  the,  their  savage  heroism  not  tolerat- 
ed by  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity,  104 ; 
futile  attempts  made  to  imitate  them,  128 ; 
their  manners  efleminate  without  being  gen- 
tle, 173. 

Rome,  legislation  of,  86;  how  affected  by 
Christianity,  86 ;  vice  of  her  political  orjfan- 
ization,  87 ;  Council  of,  its  oecrees  in  uvor 
of  slaves,  109;  the  court  of,  endeavors  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, 208;  mildness  of  the  mouisition  at 
Rome  compared  with  that  in  otner  places, 
208 ;  no  instance  of  a  capital  sentence  hav- 
ing been  pronounced  thereby,  208;  the  de- 
chne  and  udl  of  the  empire  of,  229. 

Roecelin  described,  400;  compared  with  St. 
Anselm,  407. 

Rouen,  Council  of^  its  decree  in  fovor  of  the 
truce  of  God,  181. 

Rousseau,  doctrines  of,  282 ;  his  appeal  to  the 
passions,  288 ;  hit  Conirai  Soeui,  299 ;  his 
misrepresentation  of  Catholicity,  450;  doc- 
trines of  his  Control  Social,  451 ;  hii  intoler- 
ance, 451. 

Saavbdba,  his  popular  doctrines,  313. 

Salamanca,  Compendium  of,  on  the  transmis- 
sion of  power  by  the  people's  consent,  295. 

Sciences,  the  natural  and  social  compared, 85. 

Scipio,  story  of,  165. 

Self-defence,  right  of,  alleged  as  a  plea  for  the 
intolerance  of  governments,  202. 

Seneca,  on  the  worship  of  the  gods,  316. 

Sigebert,  historical  labors  of,  241. 

Slaves,  Iheir  larfe  numbers  among  the  an- 
cients, 91 ;  their  numbers  at  Athens,  Sparta, 


Rome,  and  in  the  eaaiem  ocrantiifis,  91; 
opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  regaroing 
them,  91 ;  their  treatment,  91 :  dangers  from 
their  numbers,  91 ;  their  reb^lions, 92;  their 
immediate  emancipation  impracticable,  93; 
the  Church  did  all  that  could  oe  done  in  their 
favor,  94;  difficulties  she  had  to  contend 
with  in  tfaueir  emancipation,  94:  conduct,  de- 
signs, and  tend^icies  of  the  Cnurch  fovora- 
ble  to  them,  94 :  their  natural  inferiority  to 
freemen  proclaimed  by  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers, 95 ;  their  natural  equality  with  them 
mculcated  by  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church, 
97^  motives  for  their  obedience,  97;  their  ill- 
treatment,  98 ;  spirit  of  hatred  and  revolts 
thereby  caused,  98;  St.  Paul's  instructions 
to  them,  98 ;  power  of  life  and  death  possess- 
ed over  them  by  their  masters,  and  cruelties 
exercised,  99:  scene  from  Tacitus,  99;  St. 
Paul  intereeaes  for  one  of  them,  100 ;  ill- 
treatment  of  them  forbidden  by  Councils  of 
the  Church,  100;  she  substitutes  public  trial 
for  private  venfl<eance  in  their  regard,  101 ; 
the  clersy  forbidden  to  mutilate  them,  101 ; 
she  condemns  to  penance  those  who  put  them 
to  death  of  their  own  authority,  101 ;  she 
protects  those  newly  emancipated,  103 ;  those 
of  the  Church  not  allowed  to  be  sold  or  ex- 
changed, 109 ;  tho0B  who  embrace  the  mon- 
astic state  are  freed  by  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Rome,  109;  abuse  tnereof,  109;  were  rais- 
ed to  the  priesthood,  but  not  until  they  had 
been  freed,  110;  prevalence  of  the  abuse  of 
ordaining  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their 
masters,  110;  the  Church  protects  their  mar- 
riages, and  forbids  them  to  be  dissolved  by 
their  masters,  113.— See  CouneiU. 

Slavery,  the  ofispring  of  sin,  112. 

Society,  will  always  be  either  reli0iou0  or  su- 
perstitious, 67 ;  modem,  described,  72 ;  its 
progress,  82 ;  condition  of,  when  Christianity 
appeared,  84 ;  present  state  of,  274 ;  admin- 
istration alone  not  adequate  to  its  wants: 
principle  of  charity  required,  276;  physical 
means  of  restrainmg  the  masses  of,  278; 
moral  means  requim,  280 ;  origin  of,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Thomas;  289;  not  the  work 
of  man,  291 ;  not  to  be  saved  by  strict  polit- 
ical doctrines,  without  religion  and  nibral- 
ity,  314 ;  why  modern  conservative  schools 
are  powerless  in  preserving  it,  315 ;  struggle 
therein  between  the  three  elements,  monar- 
chy, aristocracy,  and  democracy,  369. 

Solitaries,  the  early,  described,  231 ;  numbers 
of,  231 ;  influence  of,  in  spiritualising  ideas 
and  improving  morals,  232;  overcome  the 
difflcnlties  of  the  luxurious  and  enervating 
climate,  234  ;  great  men  who  received  their 
inspirations  from  them,  234. 

Spain,  effects  which  the  partial  introduction  of 
Protestantism  would  nave  produced  there, 
74, 76, 77 ;  power  of  religious  ideas  there,  76; 
peculiar  manner  in  which  revolutionary 
ideas  have  come  into  operation  there,  77  ; 
has  not  yet  obtained  the  government  which 
she  requires,  78 ;  effects  of  the  loss  of  her 
national  unity,  78 ;  her  intolerance  in  reli- 
gious matters  not  so  great  as  it  has  been  re- 
presented, 218;  bold  langua|re  «»cd  there 
with  regard  to  politics,  312;  mdostrial  pro- 
gress therein,  354 ;  Catholicity  and  pohtlcs 
Sierc,  377;  real  state  of  the  question,  377; 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  her  free  institutions, 
878;  ancient  and  modern  freedom,  8T8; 
Gmmmero9  of  Castile,  379;  policy  of  her 
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mien,  880:  Ferdinand,  Xlmence,  Charles 

y.,andPhmpn.881. 
Stephen,  CAbbot),  his  account  of  the  exceases 

■committed  by  the  Manichees  in  France,  262. 
Soarex,  on  the  origin  of  power,  294 ;  hb  reply  to 

King  James  I.  of  England,  294;  on  the  dis- 

DQtes  between  sabjecu  and  their  rul^,  473. 
Subtlety,  K>irit  of.  In  the  middle  axes,  its 

s,4(fc. 


Tacitus,  scene  from,  of  ciroelty  to  slaves,  99 ; 
on  the  ancient  Germans  with  regard  to  wo- 
men, 152 ;  his  description  of  their  manners, 
why  embellished,  168. 

Tact,  value  of,  171. 

Tanchtoie,  excesses  of,  260. 

Teluffie,  Council  of,  ordains  the  truce  of  God, 

Tertullian,  apology  of,  286. 

Theodosious,  the  emperor,  excluded  from  the 
Church  by  St.  Ambrose,  for  the  slaughter  at 
Thessalonica,  178. 

Theories,  rapid  successitm  oL  in  modem  times, 
171. 

Theresa,  St.,  extracts  from  the  visions  of,  427. 

Thierry,  M.,  his  history  of  the  Conquest  of 
EngUnd  by  the  Normans,  120. 

Thomas,  St.,  of  Aquin,  extract  fit>m,  on  the 
origin  of  society,  289 ;  on  the  Divine  law, 
290;  his  definition  of  law,  319:  his  doctrines  j 
with  resurd  to  laws  and  royal  power,  319;^ 
on  obedience  to  laws,  328;  utility  of  his  dic- 
tatorship in  the  schools  in  the  middle  ages 
to  the  human  mind,  411 :  passages  from,  on 
the  duties  of  rulers  ana  subjects,  470;  his 
doctrines  on  the  forms  of  government,  480. 

Times,  superiority  of  the  prunitive,  has  been 
exaggerated,  432, 

Toledo,  Councils  of,  103, 107, 108,  111. 

Toleration,  how  misimderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented, 190;  prejudices  against  Catholicity 
with  regard  to,  190;  princmle  of,  considered, 
191 ;  in  reli^ous  men  is  the  produce  of  two 
principles,  coarity  and  humility,  191 ;  illus- 
trations, shewing  how  they  are  affected  by 
intercourse  with  the  world  on  this  point,  192 ; 
that  of  some  irreligious  men,  194;  consider- 
ed in  society  and  governments,  194 ;  its  ex- 
istence in  society  not  owing  to  the  philoso- 
phers, 195;  its  causes,  195;  principle  of  uni- 
versal,  dlBcussed,  196. 

Tours,  Council  of,  ordains  that  the  poor  shall  ba 
supported  in  their  own  town  or  parish,  187. 

Traaes-corporations,  origin  and  salutary  ef- 
fects of,  477. 

Trades-union.— See  Pan$, 

Traian,  the  exnperor,  6000  gladiators  slain  at 
hie  games,  1T4. 

Transubstantiation,  discussion  with  regard  to, 
in  consequence  of  the  philosophy  of  Des- 


Trent,  Council  of,  gives  bishops  the  power  of 

visiting  hospitals,  449. 
Troja,  Councils  of,  promote  the  truce  of  God, 


Truce  of  God  described,  179;  established  by 
Church  Councils,  179;  supported  by  Popes, 
180. 

Thith,  described,  69. 

Tubuza,  Council  of,  establishes  the  truce  of 
God,  179. 

UNBSUBVsas,  doctrines  of,  with  regard  to  er- 
rors of  the  mind,  200. 
Univeraities,  those  founded  by  Catholicity,  414. 

y  A10ON,  Council  of,  decree  of,  in  fiivor  of  found- 
lings and  against  infonticide,  184. 

Valois,  Felix  of,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  for  the  Re- 
dempticm  of  Captives,  269. 

Vaudois,  described,  262. 

Vemeul,  Council  of,  106. 

ViUanueva,  prejudice  and  egotism  of,  4CT. 

Vine-dressers,  protected  by  the  Council  of 
Rheims,  182. 

Yirginity,  respected  by  the  ancients,  &c.,  but 
not  by  Protestantism,  146;  how  important 
that  It  should  be  respected,  146;  not  inju- 
rious to  the  state,  147;  its  effects  on  the  fe- 
male (^racter,  149. 

Visions,  (see  Ordany,  eflfocts  of,  269;  those  of 
Catholics,  427. 

Vives,  Louis,  on  human  knowledge,  424. 

Voltaire  described,  63;  extract  from,  on  the 
importance  of  the  morals  of  courts  to  socie- 
ty, 137. 

Vows,  vindication  of  religious,  228 ;  those  of 
chastity  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  468. 

Widows,  their  vows  of  chastity  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church,  468. 

Wiunar,  a  German  nxmk,  his  chronicles  much 
esteemed,  241 :  used  by  Leibnits,  241. 

Women,  desTaded  conaition  of,  among  the 
ancients,  136,  441 ;  their  elevation  due  en- 
tirely to  Catholici^,  136. 166;  how  affected 
by  chivalry,  160 ;  their  elevation  falsely  as- 
cribed to  the  ancient  Germans,  161 ;  pro- 
tected by  Councils,  182. 

Worms,  Council  of,  excommunicates  those 
who  refbse  to  be  reconciled,  177. 

Zbballos,  p.,  on  Christian  politics  and  Na- 

both*s  vineyard,  467. 
Ziegler,  a  Lutheran,  an  ardent  defender  of 

the  iomiediate  communication  of  temporal 

power,  463. 
Zonarus,  on  charitable  establishments,  187. 
ZuingliiM,  his  phantom,  426. 


THB  END. 
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